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INTRODUCTION . 


In commencing a new volume I would devote a 
few pages to the consideration of the import of the 
facts already collected concerning the London 
Street Folk, not only as regards the street people 
themselves, but also in connection with the general 
society of which they form so large a proportion 

The precise extent of the proportion which the 
Street Traders bear to the rest of the Metropol: 
tan Population 1s the fist point to be evolved , for 
the want, the ignorance, and the vice of a street 
life being in a direct ratio to the numbers, 1t be 
comes of capital importance that we should know 
how many are seeking to pick up a livelihood m 
the public thoroughfares This 1s the more essen 
tial because the Government returns never have 
given us, and probably never wld give us, anv 
correct information respecting it The Census of 
1841 set down the “ Hawkers, Huchsters, and 
Pedlars” of the Metropolis as numbering 2045, 
and from the inqmries I have made among the 
street sellers as to the means taken to obtain a full 
account of their numbers for the next population 
return, the Census of 1851 appears likely to be 
about as correct 1n its statements conce:ning the 
Street Traders and Performers as the one which 
preceded it 

According to the accounts which have been col 
lected during the progress of this worh, the number 
of the London Street People, so far as the inquiry 
has gone, 18 upwards of 40,000 This sum is mid 
up of 30,000 Costermongers, 2000 Stieet Sellers 
ot “Green Stuff,” as Watercresses, Chickweed, and 
Groundsell, Turf, & , 4000 Street Sellers of Lat 
ables and Dninkables, 1000 selling Stitionery, 
Books, Papers, and Engravings in the streets , 
and 4000 other street sellers vending manufic 
tured articles, either of metal, crockery, textile, 
chemical, or miscellaneous substances, making al 
together 41,000, or in round numbers siv 40,000 
individuals The 30,000 costermongers may be 
said to include 12,000 men, 6000 womcn, and 
12,000 children 

The above numbers comprise the main body of 
people selling in the London streets, hence if we 
assert that, with the vendors of second hand ai ticles, 
as old metal, glass, linen, clothes, &c , and mineral 
productions, suchas coke, salt, and sand, there are 
about 45,000 street traders in the Metiopolis, we 
shall not, I am satistied, be very far from the truth 


The value of the Capital, or Stock in Trade, of 
these people, though individually trifling, amounts, 
collectively, to a considerable sum of money—in 
deed, to very nearly 40,0007, or at the rate ou 
about 1/ per herd Under the term Capital are 
included the donkeys, barrows, biskets, stalls, 
trays, boards, and goods belonging to the several 
street traders , and though the stock of the water- 
cress, the small ware, the lucifer, the flower, or the 
chickweed and groundsell seller may not exceed in 
value 1s , and the basket or tray upon which it 18 
carned barely half that sum, that of the more 
prosperous costermonger, possessed of his barrow 
and donkey , or of the Cheap John, with his cart 
filled with hardware, or the Packman, with his 
bale of soft wares at his back, may be worth almost 
as man} pounds as the others are pence 

The gross amount of trade done by the London 
Street Sellers in the course of the year 1s so large 
that the mind is at first unable to comprehend how, 
without reckless extravagance, want can be in any 
way associated with the class After the most 
cautious calculation, the results having been checked 
and re cheched mm a variety of ways, so that the con 
clusion arrived at might be somewhat near and 
certainly not beyond the truth, 1t apperrs that the 
“takings” of the London Street-Sellers cannot be 
said to be less than 2,500,0007 per annum But 
Vast is this sum may seem, and especially when 
considered 1s only a portion of the annual expen- 
diture of the Mctropolitan Poor, still, when we come 
to spread the gross yearly receipts over 40,000 
people, we find that the individual takings are but 
62¢ per annum, which (allowing the rite of profit 
to be in all cases even 50 per cent, though I am 
convinced it 1s often much less) gives to each street 
trader m annual income of 20/ 18s 4d, or within 
i fraction of 8. a week, all the year round And 
when we come to dcduct from this the loss by 
pcush ible articles, the keep of donkeys, the wear 
and tcar, 01 hire, of barrows—the cost of stalls and 
baskets, together with the interest on stock money 
(generally at the rate of 4s a week—and often 
1s a day-—for 12, or 1040/ pei cent perannum), 
we may with safety assert that the average gain or 
clear income of the Metropolitan Street Sellers 13 
rather under than over 7s 6¢ a week Some of 
the more expert sticet traders may clear 10, or 
even 15s weekly throughout the year, while the 
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weekly profit of the less expert, the old people, 
and the children, may be said to be 3s 6d These 
mcomes, however, are the average of the gross 
yearly profits rather than the regular weekly gains , 
the consequenge 1s, that thoagh they nnght be 
sufficient to keep the majority of the street sellers 
an comparative comfort, were they constant and 
capable of being rehed upon, from week to week 
—but being variable and uncertain, and miaing 
sometimes from nothing in the winter to 17 a week 
in the summer, when street commodities are plcn- 
tiful and cheap, and the poorer classes have money 
wherewith to purchase them —and fluctuating 
moreover, even at the best of times, according as 
the weather 1s wet or fine, and the traffic of the 
streets consequently diminished or augmented— 
it 18 but natural that the people subject to such 
alternations should lack the prudence and tempe- 


























rance of those whose smcomes are more regular 
and uniform 

To place the above facts clearly before the 
reader the following table has been prepared The 
first column states the titles of the several classes 
of street-sellers, the second, the nunvber of indi- 
viduals belonging to each of these classes, the 
third, the value of thetr respective capitals or stock 
in trade, the fourth, the gross amount of trade done 
by them respectively evéry year, the fifth, the ave 
rage yearly takings of each class, and the sixth, 
their average weekly gains This gives us, as it 
were, a bird’s eye view of the earnings and pecu- 
mary condition of the various kinds of street 
selleis already treated of Its here cited, as in- 
deed all the statistics in this work are, as an ap- 
proximation to the truth rather than a definite 
and accurate result 























Number jamount of Average 
of capital, 01 | Gross amount of trade | yearly | Average 
DESCRIPTION CF CLASS Persons stock in | annually done by each jreceipts| weekly 
meach | trade be class 
Class. jlonging to 
each class 
Costarnmonamrs * > > 
Street Sellera of Wet Fish | 1,177,200 
” ” ry fish ,000 | 
y 45 Shell Fish | 56,600 
oi 1,460,800 
ss Green Fruit | 2,40 
5s ¥s Dry Fruit . 7) 80,000 | £25,000 1,000 \| £60 8s 
os 3g Vegetables. 292,200 
625,600 
we. “Sy Game, Poultry, 80,000 
Rabbits, &e 14,800 
FP Ps Flowers, Roots, — — 
&e. J 2,181,200 J 
SracerSzriezns oy Green Storr 
Watercresees° 1,000 87 13,900 13 | 33 6d, 
Chickweed, Groundsell, and 
Plantam 4 1,000 42 14,000 14 5s. 
Turf-Outters and Sellers 40 20 570 14 | 5s 6d, 
Srewet Sznuers or Harasiss axp 
DRINKABLES 4,000 9,000 203,100 50 10s 
SenzerSxerizrs or Srarioyery, 
LITERATURE, AND TIL Fine 
Axrs 1,000 400 33,400 30 8s 
Seazet-Surrers or Manorac 
mone Antictes of Metal, 
Orockery and Giass, Textile, 
Chemical, or Mascellaneous 
ces ‘ 4,000 2,800 188,200 47 10s. 
41,040 1£37,529 £2,634,370 £60 8s 








* The defixition of a Costermonger strictly includes only such individuals as confine themselves to 
the sale of the produce of the Green and Fruit Markets the term 1s here restricted to that signification. 

> This number uwneludes Men, Women, and Children 

° The Watercress trade 1s carmed on in the streets, principally by old people and children, The 
chief mart to which the street-sellers of cresses resort 1s Farrmgdon-market, a place which but few 


or none of the regular Costermongers attend 


¢ The Chickweed and Groundsell Sellars and the Tusf Cutters’ traffic has but little expense con- 
nected with it, and their trade 1s therefore nearly all profit 
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Now, according to the above estimate, 1t would 
appear that the gross annual receipts of the entire 
body of street sellers (for there are many besides 
those above specified—as for mstance, the vendors 
of second-hand articles, &¢) may be estimated in 
round numbers at 3,000,000/ sterlimg, and their 
char mcome at about 1,000,000%. per annum 
Fence, we are envbled to perceive the importance 
of the apparently msignificant traffic of the streets , 
for were the street-tradera to be prombited from 
pursuing their calling, and so forced to applv for 
ichef it the several metropolitan unions, the poor 
rates would be at the least doubled The total 
sum expended m the rehef of the London poor, 
during 1848, was 725,0007, but this we see 18 
hardly three fourths of the mcomx of the street 
traders Those, therefore, who would put an end 
to the commerce of our streets, should reflect 
whether they would like to do so at the cost 
of doubling the present poor rates and of reducing 
one fortieth part of the entire metropolitan popu 
lation from a state of comparative independence to 
absolute pauperism 

However unsatistactory 1t may be to the aristo- 
cratic pride of the wealthy commercial classcs, 1t 
cannot be denied that a very important element of 
the trade of this vast capital—this murvellons 
centre of the commerce of the world—-I cite the 
stcreotype phrases of civic eloquence, for thcy 
are at least truths—1it 1s still undemable, I say, 
that a large proportion of the commerce of the 
capital of Great Britain 1s in the hinds of the 
Street Folk This simple enunciation might ippeir 
a mere platitude were it not that the street sellers 
are a proscribed class They are driven from 
stations to which long possession might have been 
thought to give them a quasi legal mght, driven 
from them at the capricious desire of the shop 
keepers, some of whom have had bitter 1eason, by 
the dimmution of their own business, to repent 
their interference They are bandied rbout at the 
will of a police officer They must “move on” 
and not obstruct a thoroughfare which be 
crammed and blocked with the caeres the 
wealthy until to cross the road on foot 1s a danger 
They are, m fine, a body numbering thousands, 
who are allowed to live in the prosecution of the 
most ancient of all trades, sale or barter mn the 
open air, by sufferance glone Thcy are classed as 
unauthorized orillegal and intrusive traders, though 
they “turn over” mallions in @ year 

The authorities, 1t 1s true, do not sanction any 
general arbitrary enforcement of the legal pro 
scription of the Street-Folk, but they have no option 
if a section of shopkeepers choose to sa\ to them, 
“ Drive away from our doors these street people ” 
It appears to be sufficient for an mferior class of 
tradesmen—for such the meddlers with the street 
tolk generally seem to be—merely to desire such 
a removal in order to accomplish it It 1s rot 
wecessary for them to say in excuse, “ We pry 
heavy rents, and rates, and taxes, and are forced to 
let our lodgings accordingly, we pay forlicences, and 
some of us as well pay fines for giving short weight 
to poor people, and that, too, when it 1s hardly saf 
to give short weight to our richer patrons, but 


what rates, taxes, or licences do these street 
traders pay? Their ledgings may be dear enough, 
but therr rates are nominally nothing” (bemy 
charged in the rent of therr rooms) “‘ From taxes 
they are blessedly exempt. They are called upon 
to pay no imposts on their property or income, 
they defray merely the trifling duties on therr 
tobacco, beer, tea, sugar, coffee” (though these by 
the way—the chief articles in the excise and 
customs returns—make np one half of the revenne 
of the country) “They ought to be put down 
We can supply all thatis wantmg What may 
become of them 18 simply their own concern ” 
The Act 50 Geo III ,c 41, requires that every 
person “carrying to sell or exposing to sale any 
goods, wares, or merchandize,” shall pay a yearlv 
duty But according to s 23, “nothing in the 
Act shall extend to prohibit any person or persons 
from selling (by hawking in the streets) any printed 
papers licensed by authority, or any fish, fruit, or 
victuals ” Among the privileged articles are also 
included barm or yeast, and coals The same Act, 
moreover, contains nothing to prohibit the makir 
of any home manufacture from exposing his goods 
to sile in any town-market or fair, nor any tinker, 
cooper, glazier, or other artizan, from gomg about 
and carrying the materials of his business The 
unlicensed itinerant vendors of such things how 
ever as lucifer matches, boot laces, braces, fazeee, or 
any wares indeed, not of their own manufacture, 
are violators of the law, and subject to a penalty 
of 10/, or three months’ impnsonment for each 
offence It 13 in practice, however, only in the 
hawhing of such articles as those on which the 
duty 1s heavy and of considerable value to the 
revenue (such as tea, tobacco, or cigars), that there 
18 any actual check in the London streets 
Nevertheless, a large proportion of the street 
trading without a licence 1s contrary to law, and 
the people seeking to obtain a living by such 
means are strietly hable to fine or imprisonment, 
while even those street traders whom the Act 
specially exempts—as for instance the street sellers 
ot fish, frutt, and vegetables, and of eatables and 
drinkables, as weil as the street artizans, and who 
are said to have the right of “exposing their 
goods to sale in any market or far m every city, 
borough, town corporate, and market-town ”—even 
these, [ say, are liable to be punished for obstruct- 
ing the highway whenever thev attempt to do so 
Now these are surely anomalies which it 3s 
high time, in these free-trade days, should cease 
The endeavour to obtaun an honest and rude 
pendent livelihood showld subject no man to hne 
or umpresonment, nor should the poor hawker— 
the neediest perhaps of all tradesmen—be required 
to pry 4¢ a year for the hberty to carry on hi 
business when the wealthy shopkeeper can do a» 
“scot free” Moreover, it 13 a gliring im@uity 
thit the rich tradesman should hive 1¢ m his 
power, by complaming to the police, to deprrve his 
poorer rival of the mght to dispose of his goods in 
the streets It1s often satd, in Justification, that 
us the shopkeepers pay the princrpal portion of 
the rates and taxes, they must be protected in 
the exercise of their business, But this, in the 
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first place, 1s far from the truth As regards the 
taxea, the poorer classes pay nearly half of the 
national imposts they pay the chief portion of 
the malt duty, and that 18 in round numbers 
5,000,000/ a year, the greater part of the spirit 
duty, which is 4,350,000/ , the tobacco duty, 
4,250,000/ , the sugar duty, 4,500,000/ , and 
the duty on tea, 5,830,000/ , making altogether 
23,480,000/, out of about 50,000,0002 Con 
cerning the rates, however, it 18 not so easy to 
estimate what proportion the poor people con- 
tnbute towards the local burdens of the country , 
but if they are householders, they have to pay 
quota of the parish and county expenses directly, 
and, af lodgers, indirectly in the rent of their 
apartments Hence it 1s evident, that to consider 
the street-sellers unworthy of being protected in 
the exercise of their calling because they pay 
neither rates nor taxes, 18 to commit a gross mn 
justice, not only to the street sellers themselves by 
forcing them to contribute in then tea and sugar, 
their beer, gm, and tobacco, towards the expenses 
of a Government which exerts itself rathcr to 
anjure than benefit them, but likewise to the 1ate 
piyers of the parish, for it 18 a necessary conse 
quence, if the shopkeepers have the powcr to 
deprive the street dealers of their living whenever 
the out-of door tradesmen are thought to interfere 
with the business of those doors (perhaps by 
underselling them), that the street dealers, being 
unable to hve by their own labour, must betake 
themselves to the union and live upon the labour 
of the parishioners, and thus the shopkeepers 
aay be said to enrich themselves at the expense, 
not only of the poor street people, but lhewise 
of their brother ratepayers 

Nor can at be said that the Stect Sellers are 
anterlopers upon these occasions, for if ancient 
custom be referred to, 1t will be found that the 
Shopkeepcrs are the real intrudeis, they having 
succeeded the Hawkers, who were, 1n tiuth, the 
original distributors of the produce of the country 

But though no body of Shopkeepers, nor, 
andced, any other class of people om temdually, 
Should possess the power to deprive the Hawkers 
of what 18 often the last shift of struggling 
andependence—the sale of a few goods in the 
street—still it 1s evident that the general con 
vemence of the public must be consulted, and 
that, were the Street Traders to be allowed the 
aight of pitching in any thoroughfare they ple ised, 
many of our principal streets would be blocked up 
with costers’ biriows, and the herb of Regent 
street possibly crowded like that of the New Cat, 
with the hawkers and huchsters that would he 
pure to resort thither, while those thoroughfares 
which, like Fleet street and Cheapside, 11e now 
almost impassable at certun timcs of the dav, 
fiom the mereased trafhe of the City, would be 
rendered still more impervious by the throngs of 
Street-sellurs that the ciowd alone would be sure 
to attract to the spot 

Under the circumstances, therefore, it becomes 
necessary that we should provide for the vast 
body of Street Sellers some authonzed place of | 
resort, where they might be both entitled and 
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permitted to obtai an honest living according to 
Act of Parliament To think for a moment of 
“putting down” street-trading 1s to be at once 
ignorant of the numbers and character of the 
people pursuing it To pass an Act declaring 
50,000 individuals rogues and vagabonds, would 
be to fill our prisons or our workhouses with men 
who would willingly earn their own living  Be- 
sides, the poor will buy of the poor Subject the 
petty trader to fine and imprisonment as you 
please, stall the very sympathy and patronage of 
the petty purchaser will in this country always 
call into existence a large body of purveyors to 
the poorer classes JI would suggest, therefore, 
and I do so after much consideration, and an 
earnest desire to meet all the difficulties of the 
case, that a number of “ poor mens markets” be 
established throughout London, by the purchase 
or rental of plots of giound in the neighbourhood 
of the present street markets , that a small toll be 
paid by each of the Street Sellers attending such 
markets, for the right to vend their goods there— 
that the kecper or beadle of each market be like 
wise an Inspector of Weights and Measures, 
and that .ny hiwker found using “ slangs” of 
any kind, o1 resorting to any imposition what 
ever, bc prohibited entering the market for the 
future—that the conduct and regulition of the 
markets be under the direction of a committee 
consisting of an equal number of shareholders, 
selleis, and workirg men—the litter as repre 
sentatives of the buvers—and that the surplus 
funds (if any, after paying all eapenscs, together 
with a fair interest to the shatreholdczs of the 
market) should be devoted to the educition of 
the children of the hawkers before ind after the 
hours of sile Thcre might also be a penny 
sivings -bank i connection with each of the mat- 
kets, and a person stationed at the gates on the 
conclusion of the days business, to collect all he 
could from the hawkers as they left 

There are already a sufficient number of poor 
markets established at the Hist end of the 
town-—though of a diffirent character, such ag 
the Old Clothes Exchinge—to prove the prac 
ticibility of the proposed plan among even the 
pettiest traders And I am convinced, after long 
deliber ition, that such imstitutions could not but 
tend to produce a rapid and marked improvement 
in the chiriwcter of the London Hawkeis 

Tins is the only way evident to me of meeting 
the evil of ou. present strect hfe—an evil which 
1g ncrc ising every day, and which thrcitens, ere 
long, almost to overwhelm us with its abomina 
tious To revile the strect people is stark folly 
Thar ignorance 1s no demetit to them, even as it 
is no melt to us to know the little that we 
do If we reilly wish the people better, let 
us, I say agun, do for them what others have 
done for us, and without which (humiliating as 
1t may be to our pride) we should most assuredly 
have been as they are It 1s the continued for- 
getfulncss of this truth—a truth which our 
wietchcd self conceit 1s constantly driving from 
our minds—that prevents our stirring to improve 
the condition of these poor people, though, if we 
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knew but the whole of the facts concerning 
them, and their sufferings and feelings, our very 
fears alone for the safety of the state would be 
sufficient to make us do something in their behalf 
I am quite satisfied, from all I have seen, that 
there are thousands in this great metropolis ready 
to rush forth, on the least evidence of a nsing of 
the people, to commit the most savage and revolt- 
ing excesses—men who have no knowledge of 
the government of the country but as an armed 
despotism, preventing their earning their living 
and who hate all law, because it 1s made to appear 
to them merely as an organised tyranny—men, 
too, who have neither religious nor moral princi 
ples to restrain the exercise of their grossest pas 
sions when once roused, and men who, fiom our 
very neglect of them, are necessarily ind essen 
tially the dangerous classes, whose existence we 
either rail at or deplore 

The rate of increase among the street traders it 
18 almost impossible to arrive at The population 
returns afford us no data for the calculation, and 
the street people themselves are unable to supply 
the least information on the subject , ull they can 
tell us is, that about 20 years ago thy took 1 
guinea for every shilling that they get now ‘This 
heavy reduction of their receipts they attribute to 
the cheapness of commodities, and the neccssity 
to carry and sell 1 greater quantity of goods in 
order to get the same profit, as wall 18 to the in 
crease in the number of street traders, but when 
questioned as to the extent of such increwe, the 
answers are of the vaguest possible kind Atring 
ing the street people, however, 23 we hive done, 
into three distinct classes, according to the ciusns 
which have led to their induction into v strcet 
life, viz, those who are born and b,ed to the 
streets——those who tuke to the strects —and 
those who are driven to the sticets, it 1s evident 
that the mun elements of any extraordinary in 
crease of the street folk must be sought for umong 
the two latter clisses Among the fist the in 
crease will, at the utmost, be at the sume rut 
as the ordinary increase of the popul ition—viz 
1} percent per annum, for the English coster 
mongers and street-traders in gentral appoir to 
be remarkable rather for the small than the lirge 
number of their children, so that, evcn suppo img 
all the boys and girls of the street sellers to be 
brought up to the same mode of Iife 1s the 
father, we could not thus account for any «x07 
mous incrcase among the street folk With those 
however, who take to the streets from the love of 
a “roving life,” or the desire to “shike 1 tree 
leg”-—to quote the phrises of the men thein 
selves-—or arc driven to the streets from 11 ina 
bility to obtain employment at the pursuit to 
which they have been accustomed, the case 13 fai 
different 


That there 1s every day a greater difficulty for 
working men to live by their’ labour—either from 
the paucity of work, or from the scanty remurterte 
tion given for 1t-—surely no ore will be disposed. to 
question when every one 1s crying out that the 
country 1s over populated Such being the case, it 
1s evident that the number of mechanics in the 
streets must be daily augmenting, for, as I have 
before said street trading 1s the last shift of an un 
employed artizan to keep himself and his family 
from the “ Union” The workman out of work, 
sooner than starve or go to the pansh for rehef, 
takes to miking up and vending an his own ac- 
count the articles of his craft, whilst the underpaid 
workman, sooner than continue toring from morn- 
ing till miduight for a bire subsistence, resorts to 
the eisier trade of buying and selling Agam, 
evcn among the less industrious of the working 
classes, the general decline in wages has tended, 
and is continually tending, to make their labour 
more and more irksome to them There is a cant 
abroad at the present day that there is a special 
pleisure in industry, and hence we are taught 
to regard all those who object to work as apper- 
tuning to the class of naturil vigahonds, but 
where 1s the man among us that loves labour ? 
for wotk or labour 13 merely that which is irk- 
some to peiform, and which every man requires 
accrtiin amount of remuneration to mduce him 
to perform If men really loved work they would 
piy to he allowed to do it rather than re 
quire to be pad for domg it That oceup ition 
which 1s azreeibl: to us we call amusement, and 
thit and thit only which 1s disagre able we term 
libou, or drudgery, according to the intensity of 
its irksomencss Hence as the amount of remu- 
nerition given by way of inducement to a man to 
zo through a certain amonnt of work becomes re- 
duecd, so does the strmulus to work become wea- 
hencd and this, through the decline of wages, 
ig Whit 1s daily tiking place among us = Our ope 
ritives arc continudly ceasing to be producers, 
and passing tiom the creators of wealth into the 
exchangers ot distributors of it, becoming mere 
tridesmen, subsisting on the labour of other 
people rather thin then own, and so adding to 
the very non producers, the great number of 
whom 1s the min cause of the poverty of those 
who mike all our mches To teach a people 
the difficulty of living by labour 18 to inculeate the 
most dangerous of all lessons, and this is whit 
we are duly domg Our trading classes are in 
creising at t most enormous rite, and so giving 
re to that cxcecding competition, and conse- 
quently to thit continual reduction of prices—all 
of which mast ultimately fall upon the working 
man ‘I'his appeirs to me to be the main cause of 
the increase of the London street people, and one 
for which I cindidly confess J see no remedy, 





OF THE STREET-SELLERS OF SECOND HAND ARTICLES 


I HAVE already treated of the street commerce in 


They have comprised the necessaries, delicacies, 


such things as are presented to the publicin the form | or luxumes of the strvet, thes have been either the 


m which they are to be cooked, eaten, drank, or used 


raw food or preparations ready cooked or mixed for 
C 2 
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smmedsate consumption, as in the case of the street 
eatables and drinkables, or else they were the 
proceeds of taste (or its substitute) in art or litera 
ture, or of uscfulness or ingenuity in manufacture 

All these many objects of street commerce may 
be classified in one well known word they are 
bought and sold first-hand I have next to dcal 
with the second hand selleis of our streets, and 
mn this division perhaps will be found more that 1s 
novel, curious, and interesting, than in that just 
completed 

Mr Babbage, in his “ Economy of Machinery 
and Manufactures,” says, concerning the employ 
ment of materials of little value “ The worn out 
saucepan and tin ware of our kitchens, when bey ond 
the reach of the tinker’s art, are not utterly worth 
less We sometimes meet carts loided with old 
tin kettles and worn out iron coal skuttles traver 
sing our streets These hive not yet completed 
their useful course, the less corroded pirts are 
cut into strips, punched with small holes, and 
varnished with a coarse black varnish for the use 
of the trunk maker, who protects the edges and 
angles of his boxes with them, the remainder are 
conveyed to the manuficturing chemists in the 
outskirts, who employ them in combination with 
pvroligneous acid, in making a black dye for the 
use of calico printets ” 

Mr Babbage has here indicated one portion 
of the nature of the street trade in second 
hand articles—the application of worn out mite 
rials to a new purpose But this second hind 
commerce of the strcets—for a street commerce 1t 
mainly 1s, both in selling and buying—has a fir 
greater extent than that above indicated, nd many 
ramifications Under the present head I shill 
treat only of street sellers, unless when a street 
purchase may be so intimately connected with 1 
street sale that for the better understanding of the 
subject it may be necessary to sketch both Of 
the Srrrert Buyers and the Strrrur Finprrs, 
or CoLLEcTors, both connected with the second 
hand trade, I shall treat separatcly 

In London, where many, 1n order to live, struggle 
to extract a meal from the possession of an article 
which seems uttetly worthless, nothing must be 
wasted Many a thing which in a country town 
18 kicked by the penniless out of then path even, 
or examined and left as meet only for the scavenger s 
cart, will in London be snatched up as a pnize, It 
1s Moneys worth A crushed and torn bonnet, for 
instance, or, better still, an old hat, napless, shape 
less, crownless, and brimless, will be picked up in 
the street, and carefully placed im a bag with 
similar things by one class of street folk—the 
Srreer-Finpers And to tempt the well to do to 
sell their second hand goods, the street trader 
offers the barter of shapely china or shining glass 
vessels , or blooming*fuchsias or fragrant geramums 
for “the rubbish,” or else, in the spit of the 
hero of the fairy tale, he exchanges, “new lamps 
for old” ; 

Of the street sale of second hand articles, with 
all the collateral or incidental matter bearing im 
mediately on the subject, I shall treat under the 
following heads, or under guch heads as really 


constitute the staple of the business, dismissing 
such as may be trifling or exceptional Of these 
traffickers, then, there are five classes, the mere 
enumeration of the objects of their traffic being 
curious enough — 

1 The Street Sellers of Old Metal Artecles, sich 
as knives, forks, and butchers’ steels, saws, ham+ 
mers, pincers, files, screw drivers, planes, chisels, 
and other tools (more frequently those of the 
workers im wood than of other artisans), old 
scissors and shears, locks, keys, and hinges, 
shovels, fire irons, trivets, chimney cianes, fen- 
ders, and fire guards, warming pans (but rarely 
now), flit and Italian irons, curling tongs, rings, 
horse shoes, and nails, coffve and tea pots, urns, 
trivs, and canisters, pewter measures, scales anc 
weights, bed screws and keys, candlesticks and 
snuffers, mggairds, generally called mggeis (2 ¢, 
false bottoms for grates) , tobacco and snuff boxes 
and spittoons, door plites, numbers, knockers, 
and escutcheons , dog collars and dog chains (and 
othe: chains), gridirons, razors, coffce mills, 
limps, swords and daggers, gun and pistol 
barrels and locks (and occasionally the entire 
weapon) , bronze ind cast metal figuies, tabl, 
chair, and sofa castors, bell pulls and bells, the 
Jargcr buckles and other metal (most frequently 
brass) articles of harness furniture , compositois’ 
stichs (the depositories of the type in the first 
instincc) , the multifarious kinds of tin wares , 
stumps, cork screws, barrel taps, ink stands, 2 
multiplicity of culinary vessels and of old metal lids, 
footmen, broken michinery, and parts of machinery, 
as odd wheels, and screws of all sizes, &c, &c 

2 The Strcet Sellers af Old Linen, Cotton, and 
Woollen Artecles, such as old sheeting for towels, 
old cutuns of dimity, muslin, cotton, or moreen , 
carpeting, blinketing for house scouring cloths , 
ticking for beds and pillows, sacking for different 
pul poses, according to its substance and quality , 
fringes , and stocking legs for the supply of “ job- 
bing worsted,” and for re footing 

I may here observe that in the street trade, 
second hind linen or cotton 18 often made to pry 
a double debt The shirt collars sold, sometimes 
to a considerable extent and very cheap, in the 
street markets, are made out of linen which has 
previously been used in some other form, so 18 it 
with white waistcoats and other habiliments Ot 
the street folk who vend such wares I shall speak 
chiefly in the fourth division of this subject, viz the 
second hand street sellers of miscellaneous articles. 

3 The Street Sellers of Old Glass and Crockery, 
including the variety of bottles, odd, or im sets, 
or in broken sets, pans, pitchers, wash hand 
basins, and other crockery utensils, china orna 
ments, pier, convex, and toilet glasses (often 
without the frames), pocket ink bottles, wine, 
beer, and liqueur glasses, decanters, glass fish- 
bow]s (occasionally), salt-cellars, sugar basing , 
and lamp and gas glasses 

4 The Street Sellers of Muscellaneous Articles 
These are such as cannot properly be classed under 
any of the three preceding heads, and include a 
mass of miscellaneous commodities Accordions 
and other musical instruments, brushes of all 
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descriptions; shaving boxes and razor-strops , 
baskets of many kinds, stuffed birds, with and 
without frames, pitures, with and without 
frames, desks, work boxes, tea caddies, and 
many articles of old furniture, boot jacks and 
hooks , shoe-horns , cartouche boxes , pocket and 
opera glasses, rules, and measures in frames , 
backgammon, and chess or draught boards and 
men, and dice, boxes of dominoes, cribbage 
boards and boxes, sometimes with old packs of 
cards , pope boards (boards used in pliying the 
game of “ Pope,” or ‘Pope Joan,” though rarcly 
seen now), “ fish,” or card countcrs of bone, ivory, 
or mother of pearl (an equal raiit)), microscopes 
(occasionally) , an extensive varuty of bioken or 
daded things, new or long kept, such as magic 
danterns, dissected maps or historws, &c , from the 
toy warehouses and shops, Dutch clocks, baro 
meters, wooden trays, shclls, music and books 
{the latter being often odd volumcs of old novels) , 
tee totums, and similar playthings, ladies’ he id 
combs, umbrellas and parasols , fishing rods and 
nets, reins, and other paits of cart, gig, and 
‘ two horse” harness, boxes full of “ odds and 
ends ” of old leather, such as water pipes, anda 
mass of imperfect metal things, which had “ better 
be described,” said an old deale:, “as from a 
meedle to an anchor ” 

5 The Street Sellers of Old Apparel, mncluding 
the body habiliments, constituting alike men’s, 
women’s, boys, girls’, and infants’ attire as well 
as hats, caps, gloves, belts, and stockings , shuts 
and shut fronts (‘ dickeys”), haindkerchiefs, 
stocks, and neck ties, fuis, such as victorines, 
doas, tippets, and edgings, beavers and bonnets , 
and the other several, and somctimes not easily 
describable, articles which constitute fumale fashion 
able or ordinary weat 

I may here observe, thit of the wires which 
once formed a portion of the stock of the sticet 
acllers of the fourth and fifth divisions, but which 
are now no longer objccts of strect sale, were, till 
within the last few years, fans, back ind shoulder 
hoards (to make girls grow straight '), several 
things at one time thought indispensable to every 
well nurtured child, such as a co1al and bells, 
Delts, sashes, scabbaids, eprulettes, frathers or 
plumes, hard leather stocks, and other indications 
of the volunteer, militia, and general military 
Spirit of the early part of the piescnt century 


Before proceeding immediately with my sub 
ject, I may say a few words concerning what 13, 
in the estimation of some, a second hand mitter 
I allude to the many uses to which that which 13 
xegarded, and indeed termed, “ off ul,” or “1c fuse, ’ 
or ‘‘ waste,” 1s put in a populous city This mt 
de evidenced in the multiform uses to which the 
“offal” of the animals which aie slaughtered for 
our use are put It 3s still more curiously shown 
in the uses of the offal of the animals which are 
killed, not for our use, but for that of our dogs 
and cats, and to this part of the subject I shill 
more especially confine the remarks I have to 
make My observations on the uses of other 
waste articles will be found in anotbe: pl ice 





What in the butcher's trade 18 considered the 
offal of a bullock, was explained by Mr Deputy 
Hicks, before the last Select Committee of the 
TIouse of Commons on Smithfield Market “ The 
carcass,” he said, “as it hangs clear of everything 
le 1s the carcass, and all else constitutes the 
offal ” 

The carcass may be briefly termed the four 
quarters, whereas the offal then comprises the 
hide, which in the average sized bullock that 18 
slaughtered in London 1s worth 12s , but with the 
hide are sold the horns, which are worth about 
10d to the comb makers, who use them to make 
their “tortoise shell” articles, and for similar 
purposes The hoofs are worth 2d to the glue- 
makers, or prussiate of potash manufacturers 
What “comes out of a bullock,” to use the trade 
term, 18 the liver, the hghts (or lungs), the stomach, 
the intestinal canal (sometimes 36 yards when 
extended), and the gall duct These portions, 
with the legs (called “feet” in the trade), form 
whit 1s styled the tripe man’s portion, and are 
disposed of to him by the butcher for 5s 6d 
Sepuately, the value of the liver 1s 8d, of the 
lights, 6d (both for dogs’ meat), and of the legs 
which «re worked into tooth brush handles, 
dominoes, & , 1s The remaining 3s 4d 18 the 
worth of the other portion The heart averages 
rather more than ls , the kidneys the same, the 
head, 1s 9d , the blood (which 1s “ let down the 
drain” 1m all but the larger slaughterimg houses) 
14d (being 3d for 9 gallons) , the tAllow (7 stone) 
14s , and the tail, I was told, “ from nothing to 
2s,” averaging about 6d , the tongue, 2s 6d 
Thus the offfl sells, altogether, fust hand, for 
li 18s 6d 

I will now show the uses to which what 1s far 
more decidedly pronounced “ offil,’ and what 1s 
much more “ second hand” in popular estimation, 
viz, a dead horse, 13 put, and even a dead horse’s 
offal, and I will then show the difference in this 
curious trade between the Parisian and London 
horse offal 

The greatest horse sl iughtermg establishments 
in France are at Montfaucon, a short distance 
from the capital When the animal has been 
killed, 1t 18 “cut up,” and the choer portions of 
the flesh are eaten by the work people of the 
est iblishment, and by the hangers on and jobbers 
who hiunt the locality of such places, and are 
often men of a desperate character The rest of 
the cucass is sold for the feeding of dogs, cats, 
pigs, ind poultry, a portion being also devoted to 
purposes of manure The flesh on a horse of 
iverage size and fatness 18 350 Ibs, which sells 
for 1/ 12s 6d But this is only one of the uses of 
the dead animal 

The skin 1s sold toa tanner for 10s 6¢ The 
hoofs to a manufacturer of sal ammonia, or similar 
preparations, or of Prussian blue, or to a comb or 
toy maker, for 1s 4d The old shoes and the 
shoe nails are worth 2$d The hin of the mane 
and tal 1eahzes 1}d The tendons are disposed 
of, either fresh or dried, to glue makers for 3d — 
a pound of dred tendons (separated from the 
muscles) being about the average per horse The 
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bones are bought by the turners, cutlers, fan- 
makers, and the makers of ivory black and sal 
amawniac, 90 lbs being an average weight of the 
@uimal’s bones, and realizing 2s The intestines 
wrought into the different preparations required of 
, the gut makers, or for manure, are worth 2d 
' The blood 1s used by the sugar refiners, and by 
the fatteners of poultry, pigeons, and turkeys 
(which devour 1t greedily), ot else for manure 
When required for manure 1t 18 dried—20 lbs of 
dried blood, which 18 the average weight, being 
worth 1s 9@ The fat 1s removed from the car 
cass and melted down It 1s in demand for the 
making of gas, of soap, and (when very fine) of— 
bear’s grease , also for the dubbing or gicase 
applied to harness and to shoe leather This fat 
when consumed in lamps communicates a gre iter 
portion of heat than does on], and 1s thcretorc 
preferred by the makers of glass toys, and by 
enamellers and polishers A horse at Montfiucon 
has been known to yield 60 Ibs of tat, but this 18 
an extreme case, a yield of 12 lbs 1s the produce 
of a horse in fair condition, but at these slaughter 
houses there are so many lein and sorry j ides 
that 8lbs may be taken as an aveiage of fit, and 
at avalue of 6d perlb Nor docs the list end 
here , the dead and putiid flesh 1s made to tum 
with life, and to produce food for other living 
creatures A pile of pieces of flesh, six inches in 
height, layer on layer, 13 slightly covered with hiy 
or straw, the flies soon deposit their eggs in the 
attractive matter, and thus miggots are bred, the 
most of which are used as food for pheasints, aud 
ina smaller degiee of domestic fow]s, and as bait. 
for fish These maggots give, or are supposcd to 
give, a “game flavour” to poultry, and vu very 
“high” flavour to pheasants One noses flesh 
thus produccs maggots worth 1s 5d ‘The totil 
amount, then, realized on the dead horse, which 
may cost 10s 6d, 1s as follows .— 


£s ad 
The flesh 112 6 
The skin 010 6 
The hoofs 01 4 
The shoes and nails 0 0 2k 
The mane and tul 0 0 I} 
The tendons 0 0 8 
The bones 02 0 
The intestines 0 0 2 
The blood 01 9 
' The fat 0 4 0 
The maggots 01 5 
£2 14 3 


The carcass of a French horse 18 also made 
available in another wry, and which relates to a 
subject I have lately treated of—the destruction of 
rats, but this 1s not a regularly accruing emolu 
ment Montfaucon swarms with rats, and to kill 
them the carcass ot a horse 1s placed in a room, 
into which the rats gain access through openings in 
the floor contrived for the purpose At mght the 
rats are lured by their keenness of scent to the 
room, and lured m numbers, the openings are 
then closed, and they are ptisoneis In one room 
16,000 were killed in four weeks »The Paris 


furriers gave from three to four fiancs for 100 
akins, so that, taking the average at 3s of eur 
money, 16,000 rat-skins would return 241. 

In London the uses of the dead horses flesh, 
bones, blood, &c, are different 

Horse-flesh 1s not—as yet—a portion of human 
food 1n this country In a recent parhamentary 
inquiry, witnesses Were examined as to whether 
horse flesh was used by the , sausage makers 
There was some presumption that such might be 
the case, but no direct evidence I found, how 
ever among butchers who had the best means of 
knowing, a strong conviction that such was the 
case One highly respectable tradesman told me 
he was as certain of 1¢ as that it was the month 
of June, though, 1f called upon to produce legal 
cvidence proving either that such was the sausage 
mikers’ practice, or that this was the month of 
Junc, he myht ful in both instances 

I found among street people who dealt in pro 
Visions a stiong, or, at any rate, a strongly ex- 
pressed, opinion that the tongues, kidneys, and 
heirts of horscs were sold as those of oxen One 
man told me, somewhat tiiumphintly, as a result 
of Ins ingenuity im deduction, that he had thoughts 
at onc time of trying to establish himself in a 
cits’ meit will, and made inquiries into the nature 
of the culling ‘I m sutished the ’osses’ arts,’ he 
sud, “1s sold for beastesses , ’Liuse you see, sir, 
there’s nothing as ‘ud be bette: lhed for favour 
ite cuts and pct dogs, thin a mice piece of art, but 
ven do you sce the ’osses “arts ona barrow? If 
they dont go to the cats, vere does they go to? 
Vy, to the Christians ’ 

I am assured, however, bv tradesmen whose 
intelest (to say nothing of other considerations) 
would probibly make them glad to expose sueh 
prictices, that this substitution of the equine for 
the bovine heait 13 not attempted, and 1s hardly 
possible The bulloch’s heart, kidneys, and 
tonguc, are go differcnt in shape (the heart, more 
especiilly), ind am the colour of the fat, while the 
rough tip of the ox’s tongue 1s not found m that of 
the horse, that this second hand, or offal kind of 
animal food could not be palmed off upon any one 
who had ever purchased the heirt, kidneys, or 
tongue of anox “If the horse’s tongue be uscd 
as a substitute for that of any other,” said one 
butcher to me, “it 1s for the dmed reindeer’s— 
a savoury dish for the breakfast table!’ Since 
writing the above, I have had convincing proof 
given me that the horses’ tongues aie cured and 
sold as “neats” The heart and kidneys are also 
palined, I ind, for those of oxen! ' Thus, in one 
lespect, there 1s a maternal difference between 
the usages, in respect of this food, between Pais 
and London 

One tradesman, in a large way of business— 
with many myunctions that I should make no 
allusion that might lead to his being known, as he 
sud it mght be his rnin, even though he never 
slaughtered the meat he sold, but was, in fact, a 
dead salesman or a vendor of meat consigned to 
him—one tradesman, I say, told me that he fan 
cied there was an unreasonalle oljjection to the 
eating of horse flesh among us The horse was 
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quite as damty m his food as the ox, he was 
quite as graminivorous, and shrunk mere, from a 
nicer sense of smell, from anything pertaining to a 
contact with animal food than did the ox The 
pope objection hes in the number of diseased 

orses sold at the knackers My informant rea 
soned only from analogy, as he had never tasted 
horse-flesh , but a great uncle of his, he told me, 
had relished it highly in the peninsular war 

The uses to which a horse’s carcass are put in 
London are these —-The skin, for tanning, sells for 
6s as a low average, the hoofs, for glue, are 
worth 2d , the shoes and nails, lid , the mane 
and tail, 13d , the bones, which m London (as 
it was described to me) are “ciacked up” for 
nanure, bring 1s 6d , the fat 1s melted down 
and used for cart grease and common _ harness 
oil , one person acquainted with the trade thought 
that the average yield of fat was 10 lbs per 
horse (‘taking it low”), anothe: that it was 
12 lbs (‘taking it square’), so that if 11 lbs 
be accepted as in avetage, the fat, at 22 per |b, 
would ieahze 1s 10d Of the tendons no use 1s 
made, of the blood none, and no mrggots are 
reared upon putrid horse flesh, but a butcher, who 
iad been twenty years a farmer also, told me that 
ie knew trom experience that there wis nothing 
so good as maggots for the fattening of poultry, 
and he thought, trom what I told him of maggot 
breeding in Montfaucon, that we were behind the 
French 1n this respect 

Thus the English dead horse—the vendor re 
celving on an ‘tverage 12 from the knacha, — 
realizes the following amount, without icluaing 
the knackirs profit m disposing of the flesh to 
the cats me it man, but computing it merely at 
2l we have the subjoincd reccipts — 


£ 3s a@ 
The flesh (averaging 2 ewt, 
sold at 24d per lb 2 0 0 
The skin 0 6 0 
The hoofs 0 0 2 
The shocs and nls 0 0 i} 
The bones 0 1 6 
The fat 0 110 
The tendous 0 0 Q 
The tongue, &c ——— 2 
The blood 0 0 0 
The intestines 0 0 0 
42 9 7h 


The French dead horse, then, 13 nade a source 
of nearly 5s higher receipt than the English 
On my inquiring the reason of this difference, and 
why the blood, &c, were not made availble, I 
was told that the demand by the Prussian blue 
manufacturers and the sugar refiners was 80 fully 
supplied, and over supplied, from the great cattle 
slaughter houses, that the private butchers, for the 
trifling sum to be gained, let the blood be wasted 
One bullock slaughterer in Fox and Knot yard, 
who kills 180 cattle in a week, receives only 1/ 
for the blood of the whole number, which 13 re- 
ceived mm a well in the slaughterhouse The 
amount paid fer blood a few yeat’s back was more 
than double its present rate Under these circum 


stances, I was told, it would be useless trying to 
turn the wasted offal of a horse to any profitable 
purpose There is, I am told, on an average, 
1000 horses slaughtered every week in London, 
and this, at 22 10s each animal, would make the 
value of the dead horses of the metropolis amount 
to 130,0007 per annum 

Were it not that I mght be dwelling too long 
on the subject, I might point out how the offal of 
the skins was made to subserve other purposes from 
the Bermondsey tan-yards , and how the parings 
and scri:pmgs went to the makers of glue and size, 
and the hair to the builders to mx with lime, 
&e , &e ® 

I may inatance another thmg in which the 
worth of what in many places 1s valueless refuse 
1s excmplihed, in the matter of “ waste,” as waste 
paper 1s always called in the trade Paper in all 
its glossicst freshness 1s but a reproduction of what 
had become in some measure “ waste,” viz the 
rags of the cotton or linen fabric after serving their 
o1ginal purpose There 13 a body of men in 
London who occupy themselves entirely mm col- 
lecting waste papcr It 13 no matter of what kind , 
+smiull prvyer book, a once perfumed and welcome 
love note, luwyers or tailors’ bills, acts of parlia 
ment, ind double sheets of the Z2mes, form portions 
of the waste deilers stock Tons upon tons ale 
thus consumed yearly Books of every descrip 
tion arc ingredients of this waste, and in every 
Janguize, modern poems or pamphlets and old 
romances (perfect or imperfect), Shakespeare, 
Mohéu Bibles, music, histories, stories, magazines, 
tacts to convert the heithen or to prove how 
easily ind how immensely our national and indavi- 
duil wealth might be enhanced, the prospectuses 
of a thousand compinies, each certain to prove a 
mine of weulth, schemes to pry off the national 
debt, or recor mendations to wipe 1t off, auctioneers’ 
citilogues and long kept letters, children’s copy- 
buuks and last century ledgers, printed effusions 
which have progressed no further than the unfolded 
sheets, uncut works and books mouldy fiom age— 
all these things are found in the imsatiate bag of 
the waste collictor, who of late has been worried 
because he could not supply enough! “TI don’t 
know how 1t 18, sir,” said one waste collector, with 
whom I had some conversation on the subject of 
street sold books, with which busmess he was also 
connected, “ I can’t make 1t out, but paper gets 
scircer or else 1 m out of luck Just at this time 
my family and me reilly couldn’t live on my waste 
if we hid to depend entitely upon 1t” 

T am assured that in no place in the world 1s 
this trafhe carned on to anything approaching the 
extent that it1san London When I tr it of the 
strcet buyers I shall have some curious information 
to publish on the subject I do but allude to it 
here as one strongly illustrative of ‘ second hand” 
appliances 


Or tHE Srreet Setters or Szconp-Hanp 
Mrral ARTICLES 
I WAVE in the preceding remarks specihed the 
wares sold by the vendors of the second hand 
articles of metal manufacture, or (as they are 
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called in the streets) the “old metal” men The 
several articles I have specified may never be all 
found at one time upon one stall, but they are 
all found on the respective “stalls ‘ Aye, sir,” 
said one old min whom I convirsed with, “ and 
there’s more things every now and then comes to 
the stalls, and there used to be still more when I 
were young, but | can’t call them all to mind, for 
times 18 worse with me, and so iny memory fails 
But there used to be a good many bayonets, and 
iron tinder-boxes, and steels for striking hzhts, I 
can remember them ” 

Some of the scllers have strong heavy barrows, 
which they wheel from street to stieet Ag this 
requires a consider ible exertion of strength, such 
part of the trade 1s carried on by strong men, 
generally of the costermongering class The 
weight to be propelled is about 30U Ibs = Of this 
class there arc now 2 few, rirelv morc than halfa 
dozen, who sell on commission im the way I have 
described concerning the sway bartowmen 

These are the ‘‘old metal swigs” of street 
classification, but them remuneration 1s less fixed 
than that of the other swag barrowmcn Itis some 
times a quarter, sometimes a third, ind some 
times even a half of the amount taken he 
men carrying on this traffic are the servants of 
the marine store deilers, or vendors of old mctiul 
articles, who keep shops If one of these people 
be “lumbered up,” that 18,1f he find his stock 
increase too rapidly, he fuimshes i. bu ow, ind 
sends a man into the streets with it, to sell whit 
the shopkeeper may find to be excessive — Some 
times if the tradesman cin gun only the merest 
tnfle more than he could gun from the pcople 
who buy for the melting pot, he 1s satisfied 

There 13, or perhaps w ts, an opimign pievilent 
thit the strect “old metals ’ in this wi of busi 
ness got 1d of stolen goods in such 1 miner 13 
the readiest mode of sale, some of which were 
purposely rusted, and sold wt almost iy price, 
so that they brought but a profit to the ‘ fence,” 
whose payment to the thef wis fitth more thin 
the price of old metal it the foundry I under 
stand, however, that this course 18 not now pur 
sued, nor 18 1t likely that it ever was pursued to 
any extent The street seller is directly under 
the eye of the police, and when there 1s a search 
for stolen goods, it 18 not very likely that they 
would be pirided, however battercd or rusted fo 
the purpose, before men who possessed descriptions 
of all goods stolen Until the estiblishinent of 
the present system of police, this might have been 
an occasional practice One street scller had «ven 
heard, and he “had it from the min whit did 1t,” 
that a last miker’s shop wis some years buk 
broken into 1n the expectation that money would 
be met with, but none wis found, and as the 
thieves could not bring awry such heavy lumbering 
things as lasts, they cursed thar ailluck, and 
brought away such tools as they could stow about 
their persons, and cover with thar loose great 
coats These were the large knives fixed to 
swivels, and resembling a small scythe, used by 
the artizan to rough hew the block of beech 
wood , and a variety of excellent rasps and files 


(for they must be of the best), necessary for the 
completion of the last These very tools were, in 
ten days after the robbery, sold from a street 
barrow 

The second hand metal goods are sold from 
stalls as well as from barrows, and these stalls are 
often tended by women whose husbands may be 
in some other branch of street commerce One of 
these stills I saw in the care of a stout elderly 
Jewess, who was fast asleep, nodding over her 
locks and heys She was awakened by the 
pissing policeman, Jest her stock should be pul- 
fered by the boys “ Come, wake up, mother, and 
shake yourself,” he said, ‘ I shall citch a weazel 
aslecp next” 

Some of these barrows and stalls are heaped 
with the goods, and some are very scantily sup 
plicd, but the barrows are by fir the best stocked 
Many of them (especially the swag) look hke 
collections of the different stages of 1ust, from its 
incipient spots to its full possession of the entire 
metil But amongst these seemingly useless 
things there 1s a gleim of brass or plited ware 
On one barrow I saw in old biass door plate, on 
which was engraven the name of a late learned 
judge, Baron B — , another had formerly an 
nounced the residence of a digmitary of the chuich, 
the Rey Mr 

The sccond hind metal sellers are to be scen 
in ul] the street mirkets, especialy on the Saturday 
mghts, ilsoain Poplir, Limchouse, and the Com 
me1cit! roid, m Golden lane, and im Old street 
ind Old street road, St Luke’s, in Hoxton and 
Shorcditch, nm the Westminster Broadway, ind 
the Whitechapel road, in Rosemary lane, and in 
the district where perhaps evcry street cilling 18 
pursued, but where some special street trades 
sccm prcu iar to the genius of the place, in Pett 
coitline A person unicquainted with the list- 
numed locality my hive formed an opimon that 
Pctticoit line 3s metely a Jane or strect But 
Petticoit line gives its name to a little district 
It embrices Sandys row, Artillery passage, Artil- 
Jery lve, Frving pm iley, Cathenne Wheel 
Uley, Tripe yard Fisharsalley, Wentworth 
sticet, Harpei’s dlev, Marlborough court, Broad 
placc, Providence-place, Kllison street, Swan court, 
Little Love court, Hutchinson street, Little Maid 
dlesx street, Hcbrew place, Boar’s head yard, 
Black horse yard, Middlesex street, Stoney lane, 
Meeting house yard, Gravellane, White strc t, 
Cutler street, and Borer» lane, until the waytarer 
emerges into what appears the repose and spa 
ciousness of Devonshire square, Bishopsgate strect, 
up Borer’s lane, or into what m the contrast 
really looks like the arstocritic thoroughtire ot 
the Aldgate High-stieet, down Middlesex street , 
or into Houndsditch through the halls of the Old 
Clothes Eachange 

All these ninow streets, Janes, rows, pas- 
sages, alleys, yaids, courts, and places, are the 
sites of the sticet trade curried on in this quarter 
The whole neighbourhood mngs with street cries, 
many uttered in those strange eastend Jewish 
tones which do not sound like knglish Mixed 
with the incessant invitations to buy Hebrew 
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dainties, or the “ sheepest pargains,” 18 occasion- 
ally heard the guttural utterance of the Erse 
tongue, for the “native Imsh,” aa they are some 
times called, are 1n possession of some portion of 
the street traffic of Petticoat lane, the original Rag 
Fair The savour of the place 1s moreover peculiar 
There is fresh fish, and dried fish, and fish being 
fmed in a style peculiar to the Jews, there 1s the 
fustiness of old clothes, there 1s the odour from 
the pans on which (still in the Jewish fashion) 
trizzle and hiss pieces of meat and omions, pud 
dings are boiling and enveloped in steam, cikes 
with strange names are hot from the oven, tubs 
of big pickled cucumbers or of onions give 1 sort 
of acidity to the atmosphere , lemons and oranges 
abound, and altogether the scene 1s not only such 
as can only be seen in London, but only such as 
<an be seen in this one part of the metropolis 

When I treit of the street Jews, I shall have 
information Inghly curious to commumicitc, and 
when I come to the fifth division of my prcsent 

ubject, I shall more particularly describe Petticoat 
Jane, as the head quarters of the second hind 
clothes business 

I have here alluded to the character of this 
quarter as being one much resorted to formerly, 
and still largely used by the sellers of sccond 
hand metal goods Here I was informed that a 
strong built man, known as Jack, or (.ppropriately 
enough) as lion Jack, had, until his death six or 
seven years ayo, one of the best stocked bairows 
in London This, in spite of 1emonstiances, and 
by a powerful exercise of his strength, the man 
litted, as it were, on to the narrow foot path, 
“nd every pisserby had his attcntion directed 
almost pertorce to the contents of the bariow, for 
he must make a “detow:” to advance on his wav 
One of this mans fivourte pitchcs was close to 
the lofty walls of what, bcfore the change in their 
charter, was one of the Exst India Company s 
vast warehouses The contrast to any one who 
indulged a thought on the subject—ird there 1s 
great food for thought 1n Petticoit lane—was 
striking enough Here towered the store house 
of costly teas, and silks, and spices, 1nd indigo, 
while at its foot was carried on the most minute, 
and apparently worthless of all street trides, rusty 
screws and nails, such as only few would care to 
pick up in the street, being objects of e.rnest 
bargaining ! 

An experienced man in the business, who 
thought he was “turned 50, or somewhere about 
that,” gave me the following account of his trade, 
his customers, &c 

“I’ve been in most street trades,” he sud, “and 
wis born to it, like, for my mother was a 1ag 
gatherer—not a bad business once—and I helped 
her I never saw my fathey, but he wisa soldier, 
and it’s supposed lost his lite in foreign parts 
No, I don’t remember ever having heard what 
foreign parts, and it don’t matter Well, perhaps, 
this 1s about as tidy a trade fora bit of bread as 
any that’s gomg now Perhaps selling fish may 
he better, but that’s to a man what knows fish 
well I can’t say I ever did I’m more a dab 
at cooking it (with alaugh) I like a bloater best 


on what ’s anInsh gndiron Do you know what 
that 18, sir? I know, though I’m not Insh, but 
I marned an Irish wife, and as good a woman as 
ever wasawife It’s done on the tongs, sir, laid 
across the fire, and the bloater’s laid across the 
tongs Some says it’s best turned and turned 
very quick on the coals themselves, but the tongs 
18 best, for you can raise or lower” [My infor 
mant seemed interested in his account of this and 
other modes of cookery, which I need not detail ] 
“his is really avery trying trade ©, I mean 
it tries a mans patience so Why, it was in 
Faster week a man dressed like a gentleman—but 
I don’t think he was a real gentleman—looked 
out some bolts, and a hammer head, and other 
things, odds and ends, and they came to 104d 
He said he’d give 6d ‘Sixpence!’ says I, ‘why 
d’ you think I stole em?’ ‘ Well,’ says he, ‘if 
I didn’t think you’d stole ’em, I shouldn’t have 
come to you’ I don’t think he was joking 
Well, sir, we got to high words, and I said, ‘ Then 
I’m d—d if you have them for less than Is’ 
And a bit of a crowd began to gither, they was 
most boys, but the pliceman came up, as slow as 
you pleise, and so my friend flings down 1s, and 
puts the things in his pocket and marches off, 
with a few boys to keep him company That’s 
the wry one’s temper ’s tried Well, it’s hard to 
siy what sells best A latch lock and keys goes 
off quick I’ve had them from 2d to 6d , but 
it’s only the lowcr priced things as sells now in 
any tirade Bolts is a finish stock, and so 1s all 
soits of tools Well, not saws so much ag such 
things as sciewdrivers, or himmers, or choppers, 
or tools that if they re 1usty people can clean up 
thursclves Siws aint so easy to manage, bed 

keys 1s good No, I dont clean the metal up 
unless it s very bad, I think things don’t sell so 
well that way People’s jealous that they ’re 
just done up on purpose to deceive, though they 
may cost only 1d or 2d There’s that cheesc 
cutter now, it’s getting rustier and there'll be 
very likely a better chance to sell it This is how 
itis, sir, 1 know You see 1f a man’s going to 
buy old metal, and he sees it all rough and rusty, 
he says to himself, ‘ Well, there’s no gammon 
about it, I can just see what itis’ Then folks 
like to clean up a thing theirselves, and it’s as it 
1t was something made from their own cleverness 

That was just my feeling, sir, when I bought old 
metals for my own use, before I was in the tradc, 
and I goes by that O, working people’s by fu 
my best customers Many of ’em’s very fond of 
jobbing about their rooms or their houses, and they 

come to such as me Then a many has fancies 
for pigeons, or rabbits, or poultry, or dogs, and 
they mostly make up the places for them thei- 
selves, and as money ’s an object, why them sort 
of fancy people buys hinges, and lochs, and screws, 
and hammers, and what they want of me A 
clever mechanic can turn his hand to most things 
that he wants for his own use I know a shoe 

maker that makes beautiful rabbit hutches and 
sells them along with his prize cattle, as I calls 
his great big long eared rabbits Perhaps I take 
2s 6d or 8s a day, and it’s about half profit, 
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Yes, this time of the year I make good 10s 6d 
a week, but in winter not ls a day That 
would be very poor pickings for two people 
to live on, and I can’t do withont my drop 
of beer, but my wife has constant work with 
a first rate laundress at Mile End, and so we rub 
on, for we ve no family living ” 

This informant tald me further of the way in 
which the old metal stocks sold in the streets 
were provided, but that branch of the subject 
relates to street buying Some of the street sellers, 
however, buy thar stocks of the shopkec pers 

Ifnd a difhculty in estimating the number of 
the second hand metal wue strect scllers Many 
of the stalls or barrows are the property of the 
marine store shopkcepers, or old metal dealers 
(marine stores being about the only things 
the marine store mcn do not sell), and these 
are generally placed near the shop, being 
indeed a portion of its contents out of dovis 
Some of the mazinc store men (a cliss of traders, 
by the by, not supcrio: to street sellers, miking 
no “odious ’ comparison as to the honcsty of 
the two), when they have purchased Jirgely —the 
refuse iron for instance after a house his been 
pulled down—establish two o1 three pitches in the 
street, confiding the stalls o: bariows to tlien 
wives and childicn I was told by several in the 
trade that there were 200 old metil scllers im the 
streets, but from the best information it my com 
mand not more than 50 appoir to be stintly 
street sellers, unconnected with shop kecping 
Estim iting a weekly icccipt, per individual, of 
15s (half being profit), the ycurly strect outlay 
among this body alone amounts to 19v0/ 


Or tHE Srreut S1uirrs or Seconp Hann 
Mitan Tras, &c 


Tucre are still some few portions of the old 
metal trade in the streets which requie specific 
mention 

Among these is the sale of second hind trays, 
occasionally with such things as biead biskcts 
Instead of these waics, howeve}, being matters of 
daily traffic, they arc offered in the streets only at 
intervals, and generally on the Saturdiy and 
Monday evenings, while a few are hawhed to 
public houses An Irishman, v rather mel uicholy 
looking man, but possessed of some humour, give 
me the following account His dress wis a woin 
suit, such as masons wok in, but I have seldom 
geen 80 coal e, and neve: on an Irishman of his 
class, exccpt on a Sunday, so clean a shirt, and he 
made as fiee a display of it as if it were the 
choscest cambric He washed it, he told me, wath 
his own hands, as hc hid neither wife, nor mo 
ther, nor sister “IT was a cow heepei’s man, 
your honour,” he said, “and he sent milk to 
Dublin I thought I might do betthur, and 1 got 
to Liverpool, and walked here Have I done 
betthur, 1 21t ? Sorry a betthur Would I lke 
to returren to Dublin? Well, perhaps, plaze God, 
Til do betthur here yit I’ve sould a power of 
different things in the sthreets, but I’m off for 
counthry work now J have a few-theirays left 
uf your honour wants such a thing =I first sould 


a few for a man I lodged along wid in Kent-streat, 
when he was sick, and so I got to know the 
therrade He tould me to say, and it’s the 
therruth, if anybody said, ‘ They’re only second, 
hand,’ that they was all the betthur for that, for 
if they hidn’t been real good therrays at first, 
they would niver have lived to be second hand ones 
I calls the bigghur therrays butlers, and the 
smhillker, waithers It’s a poor therrade One 
woman ‘IL s1y, ‘Pooh! ould fashioned thir gs’ 
‘Will, thin, maam,’ 1’ll say, ‘a good thing lke 
this 13 niver ould fashioned, no more than the 
bhutiful mite and berrid, and the bhutiful new 
platies Ycoming in, that you Il be atin off of 1t, 
ind thiatin’ your husband to, God save hm No 
lady iver goes to super widout her therray ’ 
Yes, indeed, thin, and 1113 a poor therrade It’s 
the bhuuful therrays I’ve sould for 6d I buys 
them of a shop which dales in sich things The 
parofit! Soy a peiroht is there in it at all at 
Ul, but I thnues to mike 4d out of ls If I 
mikes 6d of a wight it’s good worruk ’ 

‘These triys ire usuilly cuniud under the arm, 
aud ue sometimcs piled on a stool or small 
stind, in a strcet market The priecs are fiom 
2d to 10d, sometimes ls The stionger descrip- 
tions ate sold to street sellers to display ther 
goods upon, 1s much as to any othe: ciass Wo 
men and children occasionally sell them, but it 
is one of the culings which seems to be disap 
pearing fiom the streets From two men, who 
wore dimiliu with this and other second hand 
trides IT head the following reasons issigned for 
the decadence One man thou,ht it wis owing to 
“swis trays” being got up s0 common and 50 
cheip, but to look ‘ stunning well, it leist as 
Jong is the shiminess listed ‘he othcr contended 
thit poor working people had enough to do now 
idiys to get somcthing to eat, without thinking 
of v tray to put it on 

lf 20 person., and that Iam told 1s about the 
number of sellers, take m the one or two mighits’ 
pile 4y a week cach, on second hand tiays (83 per 
cut bemg the 1ate of profit), the street cx- 
penditure 1s 208/ in a year 

In other second hand metal articles there 1s 
now and then a separate tiad. ‘Two or three 
sets of small frre vrons may be offered in a street 
market on a Saturday might, or a small stock of 
flat and Ltalan vons tor the laundrcsses, who 
work cheap and must buy second hand, or a 
collectcon of tools in the same way , but these are 
accidental sales, and are but ramifications from the 
ycneral ‘ald metal” tride that I have described 
Perhips, m the sale of these sccond hand articles, 
20 people may be rcgulirly employed, and 3002 
yearly may be tiken 

In Petticoat lane, Rosemary lanc, Whitecross- 
street, Ratcliff-highway, and in the street markets 
generilly, are to be sten men, women, and 
children selling donner kuwves and forks, razors, 
pocket husvns, and scissors The pocket knives 
and scissors aie kept well oiled, so thit the wea- 
ther does not rust them These goods have been 
mostly repaired, ground, and polished for street- 
commerce The women and children selling these 
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articles are the wives and families of the men 
who repair, grind, and polish them, and who 
belong, correctly speaking, to the class of street- 
artizans, under which head they will be more 
particularly treated of It 1s the same also with 
the strect vendors of second hand tin saucepans 
and other vessels (a trade, by the way, which wp 
rapidly decreasing), for these are generally made 
of the old drums of machines retinned, or are old 
sauccpans and pots mended for use by the vendors, 
who are mostly working tinmen, and appertain 
to the artizan class 


Or tur Srreret SELLERS oF Siconp Hanp 
Linrn, &c 


I wow come to the second vatety of the several 
kinds of street xilhrs of second hand articles 
The accounts of the street trade in second hind 
Rueda Woweier nced be but bref, for none of 
the callings I have now to notice supply 1 mode of 
subsistence to the strect sellers independently of 
other pursuits They are 1sort:d to whenever 
an opportunity o: a prospect of remunci ition 
presents itself by the clios of generu stiect sellcrs, 
women as well as men—the women being tue 
most numcrous The sile of these articles is on 
the Siturday and Monday nights, in the street 
matkcets, and daily in Pettioat and Rosemary 
lanes 

One of the most saleable of all the second hand 
teatile commodities of the streets, 13 an article the 
demand fo. which 18 certainly creditible to the 
poorer and the working clisses of London— 
towely he prinuipal supply of this street towel 
ling 18 obtuncd from the several buriicks im and 
near London They are a portion of whit were 
the sheets (of strong linen) of the soldiers beds, 
which are periodically renewed, ind the old shect 
ing 1s then sold to a contractor, of whom the 
street folk buy it, ind wash and prepue it for 
matket It 1s sold to the street tride:s at 4d per 
pound, Llb making eight penny towels , some (in 
icrior) isas low as 2d = The principal dcmind 18 
by the working classes 

“Why, for one time, sir,” said + street scllcr 
to me, “there wasnt much towclling m_ the 
streets, and I got a tidy lot, just when I knew 
it would go off, hke a thet round a corner’ I 
pitched in Whitecross stieet, and not far fiom a 
woman that wis mtking a great noise, and hid a 
good lot ot people about her, for cheap mack uel 
weren't so very plenty then as they ire now 
‘ Here’s your cheap mack’tel,’ shouts she, che ip, 
cheap, cheap mac mac mac mackrel Then J be 
gins ‘ Ilere’s your chcap towelling , chexp, cheap, 
cheap, tow tow tow tow ellings Here's towels a 
penny a piece, and two for twopence, or a double 
family towel for twopence’ I soon had a greater 
pei than she hid QO, yes $ I uives ’em a good 
ustory of what I has to sell, patters, as you call 
It, a man thit can’t isn’t fit for the streets 
‘Here’s what every wife should buy for her hus 
band, and every husband fot his wife,’ I goes on 
‘Domestic happiness 1s then secured If a hus 
band lacks his wife, or a wife licks her husband, a 
towel is the handiest and most innocent thing it 
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can be done with, and if 1t’a wet it gives youa 
strong clipper on the cheek, as every respectable 
married person knows as well as Ido A clipper 
that way alwavs does me geod, and I’m sutished 
1t does more good toa gentleman than a Jady’ 
Always patter for the women, sir, 1f you wants to 
sell Yes, towels is good sale in London, but I 
prefcr country business I’m three times as much 
in the country 18 in town, and I’m just off to 
Ascot to sell cards, and do a little singing, and 
then I'll perhaps take a round to Bath and Bris- 
tol, but Bith’s not what it was once ’ 

Another street seller told me that, as far os has 
cxpericuce went, Mondiy mzht was a better time 
for the sile of second hand sheetings &c, than 
Siturdiy ason Mond y the wives of the working 
clisses who sought to buy cheaply what was 
needcd for houschold use, usually went out to 
mike their purchases The Situidiy mghts mart 
1g morc onc forimmediate necessitics, either for the 
Sundiy s dinncror the Sundiy swear [t appeis 
to me thitin all these litle distinctions—of which 
sticct folk tell you, qimte unconscious that they 
tell anything new—ther 13 something of the his 
tory of the charwta of 1 people 

‘Wiappers, o: © bale stuff, as it 1s sometimes 
styled, arc also sold mm the streets as second hind 
goods ‘These ue what have formed the covcrs ot 
the packages of mainufactures, ind arc bought 
(most frequently by the Jews) at the wholesale 
warchouses or the }irge: retail shops, and re sold 
to the street people, usually at 13d and 2d per 
pound These goods tre sometimes scld entire, 
but are fir more oftcn cut mto suitable sizes for 
towels, strong aprons, &c They soon get 
‘ bhewhed I wis told, by washing and wou 

“Beant linen or calico 1s also sold in the 
streets is 1 second hind uticle On the occasion 
of 1 tine at any tr idesmain s, whose stock of drapery 
hid been miured, the damiged wares ire bought 
by the Jewish or other hecpers of the haberdashery 
swig shops Some of these are sold by the second 
hind street dealcrs, but the traffic for such articles 
is grciter among the hawkers Of this I ha e 
Urcady ,rrven an account The street sa'e of thcse 
buint (ind sometimes des gnedly burnt) warcs 1s 
in pieces generily from 6d to 1s 6d each, or in 
yards, ficquently at 6d per yard, but of course 
the price varies with the quality 

T bcheve that no s cond hand sheets are sold in 
the streets as shects, for when tolerably good they 
are received at the pawn shops, and if indifferent, 
at the dolly shops, or Wlegal pawn shops = Strect 
folk have told me of sheets being sold n the sticet 
mukets, but so rarely as merely to su, ply an 
exc ption In Petticoat lane, indeed, they are 
sold, but it 1s mostly by the Jew shopheepers, 
who also expose their goods 1n the streets tnd they 
are sold by them very often to street triceis, Who 
convert them into other purposes 

The stitistics of this trade present great diffi- 
culties The second hand linen, dc, 18 not @ 
reguiwr street triffic It may be offered to the 
public 20 days or mghts in a month, or not one. 
It a “job lot” have been securcd, the second hand 
street seller may confine himsclf to that especial 
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stock If his means compel him to offer only a 

ucity of second hand goods, he may sell but one 
Gat Generally, however, the same man or 
woman trades in two, three, or more of the second 
thand textile productions which I have specified, 
and it 1s hardly one street-seller out of 20, who if 
he have cleared his 10s im a given time, by vend 
ing different articles, can t«]] the rclative amount he 
cleared on each The tradc 18, therefore, uregular, 
and is but a consequence, or—as one street seller 
very well expressed 1t—a ‘‘tail” of other trades 
To. instance, 1f there has been a great auction of 
any corn-merchant’s effects, there will be more sack 
ing than usual in the street markets , if there have 
been sales, beyond the average extent, of old 
household furniture, there will be a more ample 
street stock of curtains, carpeting, fringes, & Of 
the articles I have enumerated the sale of second 
hand linen, more especially that from the barrack 
stores, 18 the largest of any 

The most intelligent man whom I met with in 
this trade calculated that there were 80 of these 
second hand street folk plying their tride two 
nights in the week, that they took Ss eich 
weekly, about half of it being profit, thus the 
street expenditure would be 1lo64/ per annum 


Or tue Street SELLERS or SECOVD HAND 
CuRTAINS 


SEconD-Hanp Curtains, but only good ones, I 
was assured, can now be sold in the streets 
‘‘beciuse common new ones can be hid so cheap ” 
The ‘ good second hands,” however, scll reidily 
‘The most saleable of all second hand curtains irc 
those of chintz, espccially old fashioned chintz, 
now a scarce article, the next in demand are 
avhat were described to me as ‘ good check,” or 
the blue and white cotton curtuns White dimity 
curtains, though now rarely seen in a sticet 
market, are not bought to be re uscd as cutams 
—“thcre’s too much washing ibout them for 
London”—but for petticoats, the covering of large 
pincushions, dressing table covers, &c , and for the 
last mentioned puipose they ire bought by the 
householders of a sinall tencinent who let a ‘well 
furnished” bed room o1 two 

The uses to which the sccond hand chintz or 
check curtains are put, are often for “ Waterloo” 
or ‘ tent” beds It is common for a single 
woman, struggling to “ get a decent roof over her 
head,” or fo. a young couple wishing to :mprove 
then comforts in furniture, to do so piece meal 
An old bedstead of a bettcr sort may first be pur 
chased, and so on to the concluding “ decency,’ 
or, m the estimation of some poor persons, “ dig 
mity” of curtains These pursons ae customers 
of the street sellers—the second hand curtains 
costing them from 8d to ls 6d 

Moreen curtains have wlso a good sale They 
are bought by woiking people (ind by some of the 
dealers in second hand furmture) for the re cove1 
ing of sofas, which had become ragged, the defi 
aiency of stuffing being supphed with hay (which 
as likewise the “ stuffing” of the new sofas sold 
by the ‘linen drapers,” or “ slgughter houses ” 
Moreen curtains, too, are sometimes cut into pieces, 
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for the re-covering of old horse hair chairs, for 
which purpose they are sold at 3d each piece 

Second hand curtains are moreover cut into por- 
tions and sold for the hanging of the testers of 
bedsteads, but almost entirely for what the street 
sellers call “ half teesters” These are required 
for the Waterloo bedsteads, ‘“‘and if 1t’s a mice 
thing, sir,” said one woman, “and perticler if it’s 
a chintz, and to be had for 6d, the women ’ll 
fight for it” 

The second hand curtains, when sold entire, are 
from 6d to 2s 6¢ One man had lately sold a 
pair of “good moreens, only faded, but dyeing ’s 
cheap,” for 8s 6d 


Or tin Srrurt Severs oF SECOND HAND CAR 
* PETING, FLANNELS, Si#OOKING-LEGS, &c, &c 


I cuass these second hand wares together, as they 
are ul of woollen materials e 

Cor peting has a fair sale, and in the streets 18 
vended not 18 an entire floor or stair carpet, but in 
pices The floor carpet pieces are from 2d to 
Js each, the staircarpet pieces are from ld to 
4d a yard Hearthiugs are very rarely offered 
to street customers, but when offered are sold from 
4d tols Drugget 1s also sold in the same way 
as the floor carpeting, and sometimcs for house 
scouring cloths 

“TI ve sold carpet, sir,” said a woman street 
seller, who called all descriptions —rugs ard 
drugget too—bv that title, “and I would lhe to 
scll it regular, but my old man—he buys every 
thing—says it can’t be had iegular I’ve sold 
miny things in the streets, but Id rather sell good 
second hand in carpet or curtains, or fur in winter, 
than anything else Thcy ’re niver people ag buys 
them It would be a good business if 1t was 
regular Ah! indeed, in my time, and before J 
was married, I have sold different thiigs in a 
different wiy , but I’d rather not talk about that, 
and I mike no complaints, for seeing whit I see 
I’n not so bidly off Them as buys catpet are 
very particulir—I’ve known them tike 1 tape 
out of their pochets and measure—but they ’re 
honourrble customeis If they’re satished they 
buy, mest of them does, it once, without any of 
your ‘is that the lowest” as lidies asks in shops, 
aid that when they don’t think of buying, either 
Carpet 1s bought by working people, and they use 
it for hearth rugs, ind for bed sides, and such like 
I know it by what I’ve heard them 81) when I’ve 
been sellmg One Monday evening, five or six 
yeus back, I took 10s 9d in carpet, there had 
been some great sales at old houses, and a good 
quantity of carpet and curtains was sold in the 
streets Perhaps I cleared 3s 6d on that 10s 9a 
But to take 4s or 5s 1s good work now, and often 
not more than 3d in the 1s profit Still, it’s 
a pretty good business, when you can get a stock 
of second hands of different kinds to keep you 
going constantly ” 

What in the street trade 1s knownas “J’'lannels,” 
1s for the most part second hand blankets, which 
having been worn as bed furniture, and then very 
probably, or at the same time, used for ironing 
cloths, are found in the street markets where 
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they are purchased for flannel petticoats for the 
children of the poor, or when not good enough for 
such use, for house cloths, at 1d each 

The trade in stockeng legs 1s considerable — In 
these legs the feet have been cut off, further darn 
ing being impossible, and the fragment of the 
stocking which is worth preserving 1s sold to the 
careful housewives who attach to 1t a new foot 
Sometimes for winter wear a new cherp sock 13 
attached to the footless hose Tiuwse kegs sell 
from }d to 8d the pair, but very rucly od, and 
only when of the best quality, though the legs would 
not be suleable m the streets at all, hid they not 
been of + good manufacture onginally Mens hose 
are sold i this way more largely then women 8 

The trade m second hand stockings 18 very con 
siderable, but they form a pait of the second hid 
apparel of strcet commerce, 1nd I shall notice 
them under that head 


Or tur Srriri SeLturrs or Sicoxp HAND Bip 
Ticking, Sackine, Frinar, &e 


For bed tucking there 1s generally 1 ready sie, 
but I was told ‘“‘not near so ready isit wis i dozen 
year or more buk” Onc reason which I heard 
assigned for this was, that new ticking was mide 
so cheap (beg a thin common cotton, for the 
lining of common carpet-bigs, portmanteaus, &c , 
that poor persons scruplcd to give iny equivalent 
price for good sound second hind lincn bed tick 
ing, ‘‘ though,” said a dealer, ‘it I still wea out 
half a dozen of their now slop mgs I should 
ihe a few of them there slop misters that s 
mahing fortins out of foolish or gicedy folks, to 
have to live a few weeks 1n the strects by this sort 
of second hind trade, they ’d hou whit was 
thought of them then by all sensible people, which 
aren't so many as they should be by 1 precious 
long sight ” 

The ticking sold in the street is bought for the 
patching of beds ind for the mtking of pillows 
and bolsters, and for these purposes 18 sold in 
pieces at from 2d to 4d as the most frequent price 
One woman who uscd to sell bed ticking, but not 
lately, told me that she knew poor women who 
cared nothing for such convenicnce themselves, 
buy ticking to make pillows for then children 

Second hand Sacking 18 sold without much df 
ficulty in the street markcts, and usuilly in pieces 
at from 2¢ to 6d This sacking has been part of 
a corn sack, or of the strong package in which 
some kinds of goods are dispatched by sea or 
railway It 1s bought for the mending of bed 
stead sacking, and for the making of porters 
knots, &c 

Second hand Fringe 1s still in fair demand, but 
though cheaper than ever, does not, I um assured, 
““gell so well as when it was dearer’ Many ot 
my readers will have remarked, when they have 
been passing the apartments occupied by the 
working class, that the valance fixed from the 
top of the window has its adornment of fnnge, a 
blind 1s sometimes adorned in 2 similir manner, 
and so 1s the valance from the tester of a bedstead 
For such uses the second hand fringe 1s bought in 


the street markets in pieces, sometimes called 
“ quantities,” of from 1d to 1s 

Second hand Table cloths used to be an article 
of street trathe to some extent If offered at ill 
now—and one man, though he was a regular 
street seller, thonght he had not seen one offered. 
ina mirket this ycar—they are worn things such 
as will not be taken by the pawnbrokers, while 
the doll, shop people would advance no more 
than the table cloth might be woith for the rag- 
big The gluaed table covers, now in such 
gencral usc, are not as yet sold second hand in the 
Streets 

I was told bv a street seller that*he had heard 
an old min (since dead), who was a buyer of 
second hind goods, say that in the old times, after 
i greit sale by auction—as at Wansterd house 
(Mi Wellcsly Pole’s), about 30 years ago—the 
open ai trade wis very brisk, as the street sellers, 
hhe the shop triders, proclaimed all their second- 
hand wues is hiving been bought at “the great. 
sale” For some years no such “ruse” has been 
practised by strcet folk 


QO1 tu Srrrrt SELLERS oF SEeconp Hann 
(XLASS AND CROCKLRY 


Tuisr sellers ire another class who ate fast dis- 
appcuing from the streets of London Before 
gliss and crochery, but more especially glass, 
becumce so low priced when new, the second hand 
gliss min wis one of the most prosperous of the 
open tu triders, he is now so much the reverse 
thit he must generally mix up some other calling 
with his originil business One min, whose 
iddress wis givcn to me as an experienced glass- 
min, I found selling muharel and “pound 
ciibs, and complaning bitterly that mackareb 
were high wd that he could make nothing out 
of them that week at 2d each, for poor persons, 
he told me, would not give more “ Yes, sir,” he 
sud, ‘I ve been in most trades, besides having 
been 1 pot boy, both boy and man, and I don’t 
hike this fish trade at all I could get a pot boy’s 
place ‘gun, but I’m not so strong is I were, and 
it’s slivish work in the place I could git, and a 
man thats not so young as he was once 1s 
chafied so by the young lads and fellows in the 
tip room and the skittle ground For this last 
three year or mote I had to do something in ad 
dition to my glass fora crust Before I dropped 
it as ut bad consarn, I sold old shoes as well! 
as old gliss, and made both ends meet that way, 
a Jeatha: end and a glass end I sold off my 
glass to . rag and bottle shop for 9s, far Jess than 
it were worth, nd I swoppcd my shoes for my 
hsh-stall, and water tub, and 38s im mony IJ} 
be out of this trade before long The glass was. 
good once, I ve made my 15s and 20s a week 
atit I dont know how long that 1» igo, but it’s 
a good long time Latterly I could do no busi- 
ness at all init, or hardly any ‘the old shoes 
was middling, because they re a free selling thing, 
but somehow it secms awkward mixing up any 
other trade with your glass ” 

The stall or barrow of a “second-hand glass- 
man” presented, and still, in a smaller degree, 
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s, a \ariety of articles, and s variety of 
colours, but over the whole prevails that haziness 
which seems to be considered proper to this trade 
Hiven in the largest rag and bottle shops, the 
second hand bottles always look dingy “It 
wouldn’t pay to wash them all,” said one shop- 
keeper to me, “‘so we washes none, indeed, I 
b’heve people would rather buy them as they 1s, 
and clean them themselves ” 

The street assortment of second hand glass may 
be described as one of “odds and ends”—odd 
goblets, odd wine-glasses, odd decanters, oad cruet 
bottles, salt cellirs, and mustard pots, together 
with a varity of “tops” to fit mustard pots or 
butter glasses, and of “ stoppers’ to fit any sized 
bottle, the litter articls being generally the most 

rofitable Occasionally may still be seen a blue 
spirit decanter, one of aset of thrce, with “brandy, ' 
im faded gold letters, upon it, or a brass or plated 
label, as dingy as the bottle, hung by a fine wire 
chain round the neck Blue finger glasses sold 
very well for use as sugar basins to the wives of 
the better off working people or small tradesmen 
One man, apparently about 40, who had been in 
this trade in his youth, and whom I questioned as 
to what was the quality of his stock, told mc of 
the demand for “ blue sugars,” and pointed out to 
me one which happened to be on a stand by the 
door of aragand bottle shop When I mentioned its 
orginal use, he asked further about it, and after my 
answers sccmed sceptical on the subject‘ Pcople 
that ’s quality,” he said, “ that’s my notion on it, 
that hasn’t neither to yain their dinner, noi to 
cook it, but just open their mouths and eat it, cin’t 
dirty their hands so at dinner 18 to have glasses to 
wash ’em in arterirds But there’s quecr ways 
every where ” 

At one time what were called “ doctors’ bottles” 
formed + portion of the second hand stoch 1 am 
describing Thcse were phials bought by the poorcr 
people, in which to obtain gome physician s gratu- 
tous prescitption from the chemust’s shop, or thc time 
honoured nostrum of some wondertul old wom in 
For 1 very long period, it must be borne im mind, 
all kinds of gliss wares were dear Small glass 
frames to cover flowerroots, were also sold 
at these stills, as were fragments of looking glass 
Beneath his stall or barrow, the “old gliss manu ’ 
often had a few old wine or beer bottles for sale 

At the pcriod before cast glass was so common, 
and, indced, subsequently, until gliss became 
cheap, it was not unusnal to see at the second 
hand stalls rch cut glass vessels which had becn 
broken and cemented, for sale at a low figurc, the 
glass man being often a mender It was the same 
with China punch bowls, and the costher kind of 
dishes, but this part of the trade 1s now unknown 

There 19 one curious sort of ornament still to be 
met with at these stalls—wide-mouthed bottles, 
embellished with coloured patterns of flowers, 
birds, & , generally cut from “ furnitute prints,” 
and kept close against the sides of the interior by 
the sult with which the botties are filled A 
few second hand pitchers, tea pots, &c, are still 
sold at from ld to 6d, 

There are now not above mx men (of the ordi 


nary street selling class) who carry ow this trade 
regularly Sometimes twelve stalls or barrows 
may be seen, sometimes one, and sometimes none 
Calculating that each of the mx dealers takes 12s 
weekly, with a profit of 6s or 7s, we find 187/ 4s 
expended 1n this department of street-commerce 
The principal place for the trade is 1n High-street 
Whitechapel 


Or tHe Street Seiiers or Seconp-Hanp 
MIsorLtLaANEous ARTIOLES 


I HAvzE in a former page specified some of the 
goods which make up the sum of the second hand 
miscellaneous commerce of the streets of London 

dZ may premise that the'srader of this class 18 4 
sort of street broker, and it 18 no more possble 
minutely to detail his «special traffic in the several 
articles of his stock, than it would be to give a spe- 
cic account of each and several of the “ sundries” 
to be found 1n the closets or corners of an old furni 
ture broke: s or marine stole seller’s premises, in 
describing his general business 

The membeis of this trade (as will be shown in 
the subsequent statements) are also ‘ miscella 
neous’ in their character A few have known 
liberal educations, and have been established m 
hberal professions, others have been artisans or 
shopkeepers, but the mass are of the general class 
of street sellers 

I will hrst tieat of the Steet Sellers of Second: 
Hand Arteles for Amusement, giving a wide 
Interpretation to the word ‘ amusement ’ 

The bwkgimmon, chess, di wught, and eribbage 
boards of the second hand trade have orginally 
been of good quiulity—some indeed of a very 
superior munufacture, otherwise the “ cherp 
Gurmans” (is Lheud the low priced foreign goods 
fiom the swag shops called) would by their supe 
lior cheapni ss hive rendercd the business 4 nullity 
The bukgunumon boaids ue bought of brokers, 
when they ate often in a worn, unhinged, and 
what may be called ragged condition The 
sticet sellur “trims them up,’ but in this there 
is nothing of artisinship, alchough it requires 
some little taste and some dexterity of finger A 
ucw hinge or two, or old hinges re suewed, and a 
little pasting of leather and sometimes the applica 
tion of strips of bookbinder’s gold, 18 all that 3s 
uqured ‘The }ackgimmon boards are some 
times offered 1n the streets by an itinerint, some- 
times (ind more frequently than otherwise m & 
deplorable stite, the pots of the table being 
hardly distinguishable) they are put of the furm 
ture of a second hand stall 1 have seen one at 
an old book stall, but most usuilly they are 
vended by bemg hiwked to the better sort of 
public houses, ad there they are more frequently 
disposed ot by raffle than by sale It 18 not once 
ina thousand times, 1 am informed, that second- 
hand ‘ men” are sold with the board Before the 
board bas gone through its serxs of hands to the 
sticet seller, the men have been lost or scattered, 
New men are sometimes sold or raffled with the 
backgammion boards (as with the draught) at from 
6d to 2s 6d the set, the best bemg ot box wood, 

Chess boards and men—for without the men of 
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course & draught, or the top of a backgammon- 
board suffices for chess—are a commodity 
new rarely at the disposal of the street sellers , 
and, a8 these menns of a leisurely and abstruse 
amusement are not of a ready sale, the second 

hand dealers do not “look out’ for them, but 
merely speculate in them when the article “ falls 
m their way” and seems a palpable bargain 
Occasionally, a second hand chess apparatus 18 
still sold by the street folk One man—upon 
whose veracity I have every reison to rely —told 
me that he once sold a beautiful set of ivory men 
and a handsome “leather board” (second hand) 
to a gentleman who accosted him as he saw him 
carry them along the street for sale, inviting him 
to step in doors, when the gentlemin’s residence 
was reached The chess men were then arringed 
and examined, ind the seller asked 3/ 38s for 
them, at once closing with the offer of 3/1 , “ for 
I found, sir,’ he said, “ I had a gentlemin to do 
with, for he told me he thought they were reilly 
cheap at 3/, and he would give me that” Another 
dealer in second hand articles, when I isked him 
if he had ever sold chess boards and men, rcphied, 
“ Only twice, sir, and then it 4: ind 5s the set, 
they wis poor I’ve seen chess pliyed, and [ 
should say it’s arum game, but I know nothing 
about it I once had a old gent tor a customer, 
and he was as nice and quiet a old gent 18 could 
be, and I always called on him when I thought I 
had a curus old tea caddy, or kmfe box, or any 

thing that way He didnt buy once in twenty 
culls, but he always gave me something for my 
trouble He used to play at chess with another 
old gent, and if, after his servant had told him 
I’d come, I waited ’til I could wait no longer, 
and then knocked at his room door, he swore lke 
@ trooper 

Draught boards are sold at from 3d to ls 
second hand Onbbage boards, ilso second hind 
and sometimes with cards, are only sold, ] im in 
formed, when they are very bid, at from 1d to 
3d ,or very good, at from 2s 6d to 53 One 
street seller told me that he once sold 1 “ Chince ’ 
ennbbage board tor 18s, which costhim 10s =“ It 
was a most beantiful thing,” he stated, ‘‘and wis 
very high-worked, and was inlaid with ivory, and 
with green 1\ory too” 

The Dice required for the playing of backgam 
mon, or for any purpose, are bought of the wantets 
at the club houses, generally vt 2¢ the dozen scts 
They are retailed at about 25 per cent protit 
Dice m this way ire ieadily disposed of by the 
street people, as they are looked upon as “ true,” 
and are only about a sixth of the price thev could 
be obtained for new ones in the duly stamped 
covers <A few dice are sold-at 6d to 1s the 
set, but they are old and bittered 

There are but two men who support themsclves 
wholly by the street sale and the hawking of the 
different boards &c, I have deserbed There 
are two, three, or sometimes four occasional pir 
ticipants mm the trade Of these one held a com 
mission in Her Majesty s service, but wis 1uined 
by gaming, and when unable to live by any other 
means, he scllg the implements with which he had 


been but too famihar “ He lost everything in 
Jermyn street,” a man who was sometimes his 
comrade in the sale of these articles said to me, 
“but he is avery gentlemanly and respectable 
man ” 

The profits in this trade are very uncertain A 
man who was engaged in it told me that one 
week he had clearcd 2/, and the next, with greater 
pains taking, did not sll a single thing 

The other artules which are a portion of the 
second hand miscellaneous trade of this nature are 
sold 1s often or more often, at stalls than else- 
where Dominoes, for instance, miy be seen in 
the winter, and they are offered only in the 
winter, on perhaps 20 stalls They are sold 
at from 4d a set, and I heard of one superior set 
which were described to me is “ brass pinned,’ 
being sold in a hindsome box for 5s, the shop 
price having been 15s The great sale of dominoes 
13 at Christm is 

Pope Joan boards, which, I was told, were 
fifteen years ago sold readily in the streets, and 
were examined closely by the purchasers (who 
were mostly the wives of tradesmen), to see that 
the print or paint announcing the partitions for 
“intrigue,” “matrimony,” “ friendship,” “ Pope,” 
&c , were perfect, are now never, or rarely, seen 
Formerly the price was ls to ls 9d In the 
present year I could hear of but one man who 
had even offered a Pope board for sale in the 
street, and he sold it, though almost new, 
for 3d 

“Fish,” or the bone, 1ory, or mother o’ pearl 
cird counters in the shape of fish, or sometimes 
ma circulir form, used to be sold second hand as 
freely is the Pope boards, and are now as rarely to 
be seen 

Until about 20 years ago, as well as I can fix 
upon a term from the information I 1eceived, the 
ipp iritus for a game known as the “ Devil among 
the tulors” wis a portion of the miscellaneous 
sccond hand trade or hawking of the streets In 
it a top was sect spinning on a long board, and 
the result depended upon the number of men, or 
* tailors,” knocked down by the ‘ devil” (top) 
of exch player, these tulors being stationed, 
numbered, and scored (when knocked down) in 
the same wry as when the balls are propelled into 
the numbered sockets in a bagatelle board Iam 
moreover told thit in the same second hand calling 
were boards known as ‘ solitaire boards” These 
were round boards, with 1 certain number of 
holes, in each of which was a peg One peg wis 
removed it the sclection of the player, and the 
gime consisted in taking eich remaiming peg, by 
idvancing another over its head into any vacint 
hole, und if at the end of the gime only one peg 
remuned in the board, the pl yer won , 1f winning 
it could be called when the game could only be 
played by one person, and was for ‘ solitary” 
amusement Chinese puzzles, sometimes on a large 
scale, were then also a pirt of the second-hand 
triffic of the suects These are 1 series of thin 
woods in geometrical sh ipes, which may be fitted 
into certain forms or patterns contaimed in a book, 
oronashect These puzzles are sold in the streets 
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still, but 1n smaller quantity and diminished size 
Different games played with the teetotum were 
also a part of second hand street-sale, but none of 
these bygone pastimes were vended to any 
extent 

From the best data I have been able to obtain 
it appears that the amount received by the street 
sellcrs or street hawkers in the sale of these 
second hand articles of amusement 1s 107 weekly, 
about half being proht, divided in the proportions 
I have intimated, as respects the number of street 
sellers and the periods of sale, or 5201 expended 
yearly 

I should have stated that the principal cus 
tomers of this branch of second hand traders are 
found in the public houses and at the cigar shops, 
where the goods are carned by street sellers, who 
hawk from place to place 

These dealers also attend the neighbouring, and, 
frequently in the summer, the more distant races, 
where for dice and the better quality of their 
“boards,” &c, they generally find a prompt 
maiket The sale at the fairs consists only of the 
Jowest priced goods, and ma very scant proportion 
compared to the races 


Or tum Srrret SELLERS OF Srconpd HAND 
Musica InsSTRUMENSS 


OF this trade there are two branches, the sale of 
instruments which are really second hand, 1nd the 
sale of those which are pretendedly so, in other 
words, an honest and a dishonest business As 
in street estimation the whole 1s a second hand 
calling, I shall so deal with it 

At this season of the yeu, when fairs re 
frequent and the myer steimers with their bands 
of music run oft and regularly, and out door music 
may be pliyed until late, the calling of the street 
musician 1s “at its best” In the winter he 1s 
not unfrequcntly starving, especially if he be what 
is called “a chance hand,’ and have not the 
privilege of playing in public houses when the 
weather renders it impossible to collect a street 
nudience Such persons are often compelled to 
part with their instruments, which they offer in 
the streets or the public houses, for the pawn 
brokers have been so often “ stuch” (taken in) 
with inferior instruments, that it 1s difhcult to 
pledge even a 1eally good violin With some of 
these musical men it goes hard to part with then 
instruments, as they have their full share of the 
pride of art Some, however, sell them recklessly 
and at almost any price, to obtain the means of 
prolonging a drunken carouse 

From a man who 1s now a dealer in second 
hand: musical instruments, and 1s also a musician, 
I had the following account of his start in the 
second hand trade, and of his feelings when he 
first had to part with his fiddle 

“Twas a gentleman’s footboy,” he said, “when 
I was young, but I was always very fond of music, 
and so was my father before me He was a tailor 
in a village in Suffolk and used to play the bass 
fiddle at church I hardly know jew or when I 
learned to play, but I seemed to grow up to it 
There was two neighbours used to call at my 


father’s and practise, and one or other was always 
showing me something, and so I learned to play 
very well LHverybody said so Before I was 
twelve, I’ve played nearly all mght at a dance in 
a farm house I never played on anything but 
the violm You must stick to one instrument, or 
you ’re not up to the mark on any if you keep 
changing When I got a place as footboy 1t was 
ina gentlemans family in the country, and I 
never was so happy as when master and mistress 
was out dining, ind I could play to the servants 
in the kitchen or the servants’ hall Sometimes 
they got up a bit of a dance to my viohn If 
there was a dance at Christmas at any of the 
tenants’, the y often got leave for me to go and play 
It was very little money I got given, but too 
much drink At last master said, he hired me to 
be his servint and not for a parish fiddler, so I 
must drop it I left him not long after—he got so 
cross and snappish In my next place—no, the 
next lut one—I was on board wages, in London, 
a goodish bit, as the family were travelling, and 
I had time on my hands, and used to go and play at 
public houses of a night, just for the amusement 
of the compiny at first, but I soon got to know 
other musicians and mide a little money Yes, 
indecd, | could have saved money easily then, 
bat I didnt, I got too fond of a public house 
life for that, and was never easy at home” 

I need not very closely pursue this man’s course 
to the stiects, but merely intimate it He had 
scveial plices, remaining in some a yer or more, 
m others two, three, or six months, but always 
unscttled On Iciving his last place he maried a 
fellow scrvant, older than himself, who had saved 
“4 goodish bit of money,” and they took a beer 
shop in Bermondsey A “free and easy” (con 
cert), both vocal and instrumental, was held im 
the house, the man playing regularly, and the 
business went on, not unprosperously, until the 
wife died in child bed, the child surviving After 
this everything went wrong, and at last the man 
was “sold up,” and was penniless For three or 
four years hc lived precariously on what he could 
earn as a musician, until about six 01 seven yeals 
ago, when one bitter wimter’s mght he was with- 
out a farthing, and had laboured all day in the vain 
endeavour to earn a meal His son, a boy then of 
five, had been sent home to him, and an old woman 
with whom he had placed the lad was incessantly 
dunning for 12s due for the childs maintenance 
The landlord clamoured for 15s artear of rent for 
a furnished room, and the hapless musician did 
not possess one thing which he could convert into 
moncy except hishddle He must leave his room 
next day He had held no intercourse with his 
friends in the country since he heard of his fatherg 
death some years before, and was, indeed, 1esourve~ 
less Atter dwelling on the many excellenccs of 
his violin, which he had purchased, ‘ a deid War 
gain,” for 3/ 15s, he sad “‘ Well, sir, 1 sat down 
by the last bit of coal im the place, and sat a long 
time thinking, and didn’t know what todo There 
was nothing to hinder me going out in the morn- 
ing, and working the streets with a mate, as I’d 
done before, but then there was httle James tha 
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was sleeping there in his bed He was very deli 

cate then, and to drag him about and let him 
sleep in lodging houses would have killed him, I 
knew But then I couldn’t think of parting with 
my violin. I felt I should never again have such 
another I felt as if to part with it was parting with 
my last prop, for what was I todo? I sata long 
time thinking, with my instrument on my knees, 
"ti1—I ’m sure I don’t know how to describe 1t— 
I felt as if I was drunk, though I hadn’t even 
tasted beer SolI went out boldly, just asif I 
eas drunk, and with a deal of tiouble persuaded 
a landlord I knew to lend me 1/ on my instru 
ment, and heep it by him for thice months, ’til 
I could redeem it I have it now, sir Next 
day I satished my two creditors by prying each 
half, and a weeks rent in advance, and I walked 
off to a shop in Soho, whcre I bought a dirty old 
instrument, brokcn in parts, for 25 3d I was 
grcat part of the day in doing it up, and in the 
evening earned 7d by playing solos by Watchorn’s 
door, and the Crown wd Cushion, and the Lord 
Rodney, which aXe all in the Westminster roid 

T lodged in Stingate street There wis 1 young 
man-—he looked lke a respect thle mcchanic—grve 
me ld, and said ‘I wonder how you can usc 
your fingers at all such1 freezing mght Itscems 
a good fiddle’ I assure you, sir, 1 wis surprised 
myself to fnd whit I could do with my instru 
ment ‘Thcre’s 1 beer shop over the wij, says 
the young min, ‘:tcpin, und I’) pry for a pint, 
and try my hud at it’ And so 1t wis done, and 
I sold him my fiddle fo. 7s 6d No, su, there 
was no tikein, it was worth the momy Id 
have sold it now thit I’ve got 2 connection for 
half a guinea Ne t day I bought such mother 
instrument it the s me shop for os, wd sold at 
after a while for 6, , having donc it up, in course 

This 1t was that first put it into my head to 
start selling second hand instruments, and so I 
began Now I’m known 1s a man to be depended 
on, and with my second hand busincss, ind en 

gagements every now and then as a musician, 1 do 
middling ” 

In this mannei is the honest second hand street 
busincss in musical mstruments carried on It 13 
usually done by hawhing A few, however, are sold 
at miscellaneous stuls, but they are generally such 
as require repur, and are oftcn without the bow, 
&e The persons carrying on the trade hve all, 
as far as I could ascertain, been musicians 

Of the street sale of musicalinstruments by 
drunken members of the “ profession” I need say 
little, as 1t 1s exceptional though it 1s certainly a 
branch of the tride, for so numcrous is the body 
of street musiciins, and of so many classes 1s it 
composed, that this description of second hand 
business 1s being constantly transacted, and often 
to the proht of the more wuy dealers im these 
goods. The statistics I shall show at the close of 
any remarks on this subject 


Or tue Music “ Duriers ” 


Sreowo Hany Gurrars are vended by the 
street sellers The price varies from 7s 6d to 15s 
Harps form no portion of the second hand business 


2? 
of the streets A dium is occasionally, and only 
occasionally, sold to a showman, but the chef 
second-hand trafficis mvielns Aecordeons, both 
new and old, used to sell readily in the streets, 
either from stalls or in hawking, “but,” said a 
man who hid formerly sold them, “they have 
been regularly ‘duffed’ out of the streets, so much 
cheap 1ubbish 1s made to sell There’s next to 
nothing done in them now If one’s offered to a 
man that’s no judge of it, he’ll be sure you want 
to cheat him, and perhaps abuse you, if he be a 
judge, of course it’s no go, unless with a really 
good article ’ 

Among the purchasers of second hand musral 
instruments are those of the working classes who 
wish to “ practise,” and the great number of street- 
musicians, street showmen, and the indifferently 
pud members of the orchestras of minoz (and not 
alwiys of mino1) theatres Few of, this class 
evcr buy new instiuments There are sometimes, 
I am informed, as many as 50 persons, one fourth 
being women, engaged in this second hand sale 
Sometimes, ag at present, there are not above half 
the number A broker who wis engaged in the 
trafhe estimvted—aud an intelligent street-seller 
agreed in thc computation—that, take the year 
through, 1 Icast 25 individuals were regularly, but 
fuw ot them fully, occupicd with this trafhc, and 
that their weekly takings averaged 30s each, oran 
aggregate yearly amount of 190/ The weekly 
profits run fiom 10; to 15s, and sometimes the 
well known dealcrs clear 40s or 50s a week, 
while others do not take 5s Of this amount 
about two tlurds 1s expended on violins, and one- 
tenth ot the whole, or neaily a tenth, on “ duffing’ 
mstruments sold as second hind, in which depart- 
ment of the busincss the amount “ turned over’ 
uscd to be twice, and even thrice as much The 
scllers hive nearly all becn musicians in some 
capacity, the women being the wives or connections 
of the men 


What I have culled the “dishonest trade” 1s 
known among the street folk as “ music duffing ” 
Among the swig shopkeepers, at one place m 
Houndsditch more especially, are dealers in 
“duffing fiddles’ These are German made 1n- 
struments, and are sold to the street folk at 2s 6d 
o1 3s each, bow and all When purchased hy the 
music duffers, they are discoloured so as to be 
made to look old <A music duffer, assuming the 
way of a man half drunk, will enter a public 
house or accost any party in the street, saying 
“ Ylere, I must have monev, for I won’t go home 
til morming, ’til morning, til morning, I wont go 
home ’til morning, til daylight does appear And 
so I mvy as well sell my old fiddle myself as take 
it to a .ogue of a broker ‘Try it inybod), it’s @ 
fine old tone, equal to any Cremonar It cost me 


two guineas and another fiddle, ind 1 good "un too, 


in exchange, but I may as well bc my own broker, 
dor I must have money any how, and I’H sell it 
for 10s” 

Possibly a bargain 1s struck for 5s ; for the 
dufhing violin is perhips purposely damaged in 
some slight way, so as to appear easily reparable, 
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and vi Bogeewere in tone may be attributed to 
that defect, which was of course occasioned by the 
drtinkenness of the possessor Or possibly the 
tone of the instrument may not be bad, but it 
pos be made of such unsound matemals, and in 
mich a slop-way, though looking well to a little 
practised eye, that 1t will soon fall to pieces One 
man told me that he had often done the music 
daffing, and had solid trash violins for 10s ,15s , and 
even 20s, “according,” he said, “ to the thickness 
of the buyer’s head,” but that was ten or twelve 
years ago 

It appears that when an impetus was given to 
the cancel taste of the country by the establish- 
ment ef cheap singing schools, or of music classes, 
(called at one time “ singing for the milion”), or 
by the prevalence of cheap concerts, where good 
music was heard, this duffing trade flourished, 
but now, J am assured, it 18 not more than a 
quarter of what it was “ There ‘ll always be some 
thing done init,” said the informant I have before 
quoted, “as long as you can find young men 
that’s conceited about their musical talents, fond 
of taking their medicine (drinking) If I’ve 
gone into a public house room where I’ve seen a 
young gent that’s bought a duffing fiddle of me, 
it don’t happen once in twenty times that he com 
plains and blows up about it, and only then, 
perhaps, if he happens to be drunkish, when people 
don’t much mind what’s said, and so 1t does me no 
harm People’s too proud to confess that they ‘ic 
ever ‘done’ at any time or in anything Why, 
such gents has pretended, when I’ve sold ema 
duffer, and seen them afterwards, that they ’vc 
done me /” 

Nor 1s 1 to violins that this duffing or shim 
second hand trade 1s confined At the swig 
shops duffing cornopeans, French horns, and cla 
yronets are vended to the stieet folk One of 
thesc cornopeans may be bought for 145 , a French 
horn for 10s , wnd aclinonet for 7s 6d , or asa 
geneial rule at one fourth of the price of a pro- 
perly made instrument sold as reasonably 18 
possible. These things are also made to look old, 
and are disposed of mm the same manne is the 
dufiing violins The sale, however, 1s and was 
nlways limited, for “if there be one wothing 
man,’ I was told, “or a man of any sort not pro 
fessional in music, that tries his wind and his 
fingers on a clarionet, there’s a dozen trying then 
touch and execution on a violin ’ 

Another way in which the duffing music trade 
at one time was made available as a second hand 
business was this —A band would play before 1 
pawnbroker’s door, and the duffing German brass 
instruments might be well toned enough, the in 
feniority consisting chiefly in the materials, but 
which were so polished up as to appear of the best 
Some member of the band would then offer his 
brass instrurtrent in pledge, and often obtain an 
advance of more than he had paid for it 

One man who had been himself engaged in 
what he called this “artful” business, told me 
that when two pawnbrokers, whom he knew, 
found that they had been tricked into advancing 
15s, on cornopeans, which they couldybuy new in 


Houndsditch for 14s, they got him to drop the 
tickets of the pledge, which they drew out for the 
purpose, 1n the streets These were picked up by 
some passer by—and as there is a very common 
feeling that there 1s no harm, or indeed rather a 
merit, in cheating a pawnbroker or a tax gatherer-— 
the instruments were soon redeemed by the fortu- 
nate finder, or the person to whom he had disposed 
of his prize Nor did the roguery end here The 
same man told me that he had, in collusion witha 
pawbroker, dropped tickets of (sham) second hand 
musical instruments, which he had bought new at 
a swag shop for the very purpose, the amount on 
the duplicate being double the cost, and as it 18 
known that the pawnbrokers do not advance the 
vilue of any article, the finders were gulled into 
redeeming the pledge, a. an advantageous bar- 
gan “But I’ve left off all that dodging now, 
sir,” said the man with a soit of a grunt, which 
seemed half a sigh and half a laugh, “I’ve left 
it off entirely, for I found I was getting ito 
trouble ” 

The derivation of the term “ duffing” I am un- 
able to discover ‘The Rev Mr Dixon says, in 
Ins “ Dovecote and Aviary,’ that the term 
“ Duffor,” applied to pigeons, is a corruption of 
Dovchouse,—but query? In the slang dictionaries 
v “ Duffer” 1s explained as “a man who hawks 
things ,” hence it would be cquivalent to Pedlar, 
which means stuctly beggar—bemng from the 
Dutch Bedclaai, wd the German Bettler 


Ci THE Street SILLERS oF SECOND Hand 
WEAPONS 


Tur sil of second hand pistols, for to that weapon 
the sticet scllers’ or hawkcrs’ trade in arms seems 
confined, 1s larger than might be cursorily ima- 
gined 

There must be something seductive about the 
possession of a pistol, for I am assured by persons 
fumiiar with the trade, that they have sold them 
to mcn who were ignorant, when first invited to 
purchase, how the weapon was loaded or dis 
chiged, and seemcd half afraid to handle it 
Perhaps the possession imparts a sense of security 

The pistols which are somctimes seen on the 
stieet stalls are almost always old, rusted, or bat- 
tered, and ire useless to any one except to those 
who can repair and clean them tor sale 

Thcre are thiee men now selling new or second 
hand pistols, I am told, who have been gunmakers, 

This trade 1» curmed on almost entirely by 
hiwking to publichouses 1 heard of no one 
who dependcd solely upon it, “but this 2s the 
Wty,” one intelligent man stated to me, “if I am 
buying second-hand things at a broker’s, or m 
Petticoat lane, or anywhere, and there’s a pistol 
thit seems cheap, Ill buy it as readily as any 
thing I know, and I'll soon sell it at a public 
house, or I'll get 1t raffled for Second hand pis- 
tols sell better than new by such asme IfI wag 
to offer a new one I should be told 1t was some 
Brummagem slop rubbish If there’s a hitle 
silver plate let into the wood of the pistol, and a 
crest or initials engraved on it—I’ve got it done 
sometimes—there’s a better chance of sale, for 
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people think 3t’s been made for somebody of con- 
sequence that wouldn’t be fobbed off with an infe 
nor thing I don’t think Ie’ve often sold pistols 
to working-men, but I’ve known them Jom m 
raffles for them, and the winner has often wanted 
to sell 1t back to me, and has sold 1t to somebody 
It’s tradesmen that buy, or gentlefolks, if you can 
get at them, A pistol ’s a aort of a plaything with 
them ” 

On my talking with a street-dealer concerning 
the street trade in second hand pistols, he pro 
duced a handsome pistol from his pocket I in 
quired if 1t was customary for men in his way 
of lite to carry pistols, and he expressed his 
conviction that 1t was, but only when tra 
velling in the country, and an possession of 
money or valuable stock ‘I gave only 7s 6d 
for this pistol,” he said, ‘and have refused 10s 6d 
for it, for I shall get a better price, as it’s an ex 
cellent article, on some of my 1ounds intown | 
bought it to take to Ascot races with me, and have 
it with me now, but it’s not loaded, for I’m going 
to Moulsey Hurst, where Hampton 1aces ire 
held You’re not safe if you trivel after a grevt 
muster at a rice by yourself without a pistol 
Many a poor fellow lke me has been robbed, and 
the public hear nothing about it, or say it’s all 
gammon At Ascot, sir, I trusted my money toa 
booth keeper I knew, as a few men slept in Ins 
booth, and he put my bit of tin with his own 
under his head where he slept, for safe keeping 
There’s a little doing in second hand pistols to 
such as me, but we generally sell them again ’ 

Of second hand guas, or other offensive weapons, 
there 18 no street sile <A few “life preservers,’ 
some of gutta percha, are hawked, but they are 
generally new Bullets and powder are not sold 
by the pistol hawkers, but a mould for the casting 
of bullets 13 frequently sold along with the weipon 

Of these second hand pistol sellers there are now 
I am told, more than there were last year “I 
really believe,” said one man, laughing, but I 
heard a similai account from others, “ people were 
afraid the foreigners coming to the Great Exhibi 
tion had some mischief in their noddles, and go a 
pistol was wanted for protection In my opinion, 
& pistol ’s just one of the things that people don’t 
think of buying, ’til it’s shown to them, and then 
they ’re tempted to have at” 

The principal strect sale, independently of the 
hawking to public houses, 18 in such places as Rat 
chiffe highway, where the mates and petty officers 
of ships are accosted and invited to buy a good 
second hand pistol The wares thus vended are 
generally of a well made sort 

In this traffic, which 1s known as a “straggling” 
trade, pursued by men who are at the same time 

ursuing other street callings, 1t may be estimated, 
am assured, that there are 20 men engaged, 
each taking as an average 17 a week In some 
weeks a man may take 5/ , 1n the next month he 
may sell no weapons at all From 30 to 50 per 
cent, 18 the usual rate of profit, and the yearly 
atreet outlay on these second hand offensive or de 
fensive weapons 1s 1040/ 
One man who “ did a little in pistols” told me, 


“that 25 or 30 years when he was a boy, his 
father sometimes cleared 24 a week in the atreet 
sale and hawking of second hand boxeng gloves, 
and that he himself had sometimes carried the 
‘gloves’ in his hand, and pistols in his pocket for 
sale, but that now boxing gloves were m no de- 
mand whatever among street buyers, and were ‘a 
complete drug’ He used to sell them at 8s. the 
set, which 1s tour gloves ” 


Or tue Street Setters or Seconp HARD 
CURIOSITIES 


SEVERAL of the things known in the street trade 
as “ curiosities” can hardly be styled second hand 
with any propriety, but they are so styled m the 
streets, and are usually vended by street merchants 
who trade in second hand wares 

Cutiosities are displayed, I cannot say tempt- 
ingly (cxcept perhaps to a sanguine antiquarian), 
for thee 1s a great dinginess in the display, on 
stalls One man whom I met wheeling his barrow 
in High street, Camden town, give me an account 
of his trade He was dirtily rather than meanly 
clad, and had a very self satisfied expression of 
face The principal things on his barrow were 
cons, shells, and old buckles, with a pair of the 
very high and wooden heeled shoes, worn in the 
earlier pirt of the last century 

The coins were all of coppcr, and certainly did 
not lack variety © Among them were tokens, but 
none very old There was the head of ‘‘ Charles 
Marquis Cornwallis ’ looking fierce m a cocked 
hat, while on the reverse was Fame with her 
trumpet ind a wreath, and banners at her feet, 
with the superscription “His fame resounds 
fiom east to west” There was a head of Welling- 
ton with the date 1811, and the legend of “ Vin- 
cit mor pitna” Also “The R Hon W Pitt, 
Lord W irden Cinque Ports,” looking courtly ina 
big wig, with his hair brushed from his brow into 
what the curiosity seller called a “ topping” This 
wis anuounced as a ‘ Cinque Ports token payable 
at Dover,” and was dated 1794 ‘“ Wellingtona,” 
said the man, ‘1s cheap, that one’s only a half 
penny, but here’s one here, sir, as you seem to 
undeist ind coins, as I hope to get 2d for, and will 
take no less It’s ‘J Lackington, 1794,’ you 
sec, nd on the back there’s a Fame, and round 
her is written—and 1t’s a good speciment of a coin 
—‘ Hultpenny of Lackington, Allen & Co, 
cheapest booksellers in the world’ That’s scarcer 
and more vallyballer than Wellingtons or Nelsons 
either” Of the current coin of the realm, I saw 
none older than Charles II, and but one of his 
reign, and httle legible Indeed the reverse had 
been ground quite smooth, and some one had en- 
grived upon it “ Charles Dryland Tunbridg” A 
small “‘e” over the “g” of Tunbridg perfected 
the orthography This, the street seller said, was 
a “love token” as well as an old coin, and “ them 
love tokens was getting scarce” Of foreign and 
colomial coins there were perhaps 60 The oldest 
I saw was one of Lous XV of France and Na 
varre, 1774 There was one also of the “ Re 
publique Francaise” when Napoleon was First 
Consul The colomal coms were more numerous 
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than the foreign There was the “One Penny 
token” of Lower Canada, the “one quarter 
anna” of the East India Company, the “half 

( gtiver of the colonies of Essequibo and Dema 

‘zara ,” the “halfpenny token of the province of 
Nova Scotia,” & &e There were also counter 
feit halfcrowns and bank tokens worn from their 
mmulated mlver te rank copper The principle 
on which this man “priced” lus coins, as he 
called it, was simple enough Whit was the 
sive of a halfpenny he asked a penny for, the size 
of a penny coin was 2d = “ It's. a difficult trade 
1s mine, sir,” he said, “‘to carry on properly, for 
you may be so easily tuken in, if you ’re met a 
judge of coins and other curiosities ” 

The shells of this mans stoch in trade he called 
“ conks” and “king conks” He had no “ clamps” 
then, he told me, but they sold pretty well, he 
described them as “two shells together, one fitting 
mside the other” He also had sold what he called 
“ Afmcan cowries,” which were as “ big as a pint 
pot,” and the smaller cowries, which were “ money 
in India, for his tather was a soldier and had bcen 
there and saw 1t” ‘The shells are sold from 1 
to 2s 6d 

The old buckles were such as used to he worn 
eon shoes, but the plate wis all worn off, and 
“such like curiosities,” the min told me, “ got 
searcer and scarcer ” 

Many of the stills which are seen in the 
streets are the property of adjicent shop o1 store 
keepers, and there are not now, I am informed 
more than six men who carry on this trade ipart 
from other commerce Thur 2c11ge tikings are 
15s weckly each man, about two thuds being 
proht, or 2347 in a year Some of the stinds 
are in Great Wyld-sticet, but they are chicfly the 
property of the sccond hand furniture brokcrs 


Og tax Srerer Sruurres oF Si conp WAND 
TREBSOOPLS AND PochL? GLASSLs 


In the sale of second hand tclescopcs onlv onc 
man 19 now engaged in any eatensive way, ercept 
on mere chance occasions Fourtecn o1 fiftecn 
years ago, I wis informed, there was a consider 
able street sale mm small tclcscopes at 1s each 
They wete made 2 Birminghim, mv inform int 
believed, but were sold as second hand goods in 
London Of this trade there 1s now no 1cmains 

Fhe principal seller of second hind telescopcs 
takes a stand on Tower Ill or by the Coal 
Exchange, and his customers, as he sells excellent 
- es,” are mostly sea farmg men He has sold, 
and stall sells, telescopes from 2/ 10s to 5d each, 
the purchasers geneially “trying” them, with 
stricé examination, from Tower Hull, or on the 
Custom-House Quay There are, in addition to 
this street-seller, s1. and sometimes eight others, 
who offer telescopes to persons about the docks o1 
wharfs, who may be gomg some voyage These 
are as often new as second hand, but the second 
hand articles are preferred This, however, 18 
a Jewish trade which will be treated of under 
amother head 

An old opera glass, or the smaller grticles best 
known as “ pocket-glasses,” are occasionally 
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hawked to publre-houses and offered in the streets, 
but so little 1s done in them that I can obtamn 
no statistics, A spectacle seller told me that he 
had once tried to sell two second hand opera 
glasses at 2s 6d each, in the street, and then in 
the public houses, but was laughed at by the 
people who were usually his customers “ Opera 
glasses!” they sud, “why, what did they want 
with opera glasses? wait until they had opera 
boxes” He sold the glasses at last to a shop- 
keeper 


O1 Tue Srreet Sevters or oturr Miscen 
LANEOUS Sxoony Hanp ARTICLLS 


Tur other second hand articles sold in the streets 
I will give under one heed, specifying the different 
chiractenstics of the trade, wren any stnkmg 
peculiaritics exist ‘I'o give 1 detail of the whole 
trade, or 1ather of the sevcral kinds of articles mn 
ithe whole trade, 1s impossible I shall therefore 
selcct only such is ire sold the more extensively, 
or present any novel or curious fratures of second 
hand street commerce 

Wrrteng desks, tea caddes, di esseng cases, and 
Tnije boacs used to be a ready sale, [ was in 
formed, whcn “good second hand ,” but they are 
‘ got up” now so cheaply by the poor fancy cabinet 
mtkers who work for the “ slaughtcrers, ’ or turni- 
ture watehouses, and for some of the general- 
dei'ing swig shops, that the sie of anythmg 
sccond hind is gre itly dimimshed = In fact I was 
told thit 1s regards second hand writing desks and 
drcssing cases, it might be sud there was “no 
tride it all now” A few, however, are still to 
be seen it misccllancous stalls, and are occasion- 
ally, but very ruely, offred «at a public house 
“used’ by utisms who may be considered 
“judges” of work The tea crddics are the things 
which arc in best demand ‘“ Working people buy 
them,” I wis informed, and “working people’s 
wives When womcn tre the ci stomers they Jook 
closly at the lock and key, 13 they keep ‘my 
uncle s cirds’ therc” (prwnbronaci s duplicates) 

One man had Jitely sold second hand tea- 
eiddies 1t 92, 1s, wd 1s 3d each, and cleared 
2s ina day whcn he hid stock ind devoted his 
time to this sile He could not persevere in 1t if 
he wished, he told me, is he might lose a day m 
looking out for the ciddies, he might go to fifty 
brokers and not find one ciddy cheap enough for 
his purpose 

Siuskes are sold second hand im considerable 
quintitics im the streets, and are usually vended 
at stills Shoe brushes aic in the best demand, 
and ue gencitily sold, when in good céndition, at 
1s the set, the cost to the street seller beng 8d 
They are bought, I was told, by the people who 
clein their own shoes, or have to clean other 
people’s Clothes’ brushes are not sold to any 
extcnt, as the “ hard brush” of the shoe set 13 used 
by working people for a clothes’ brush Of late, 
Iam told, second hand brushes have sold more 
freely than cver They were hardly to be had 
just when wanted, in a sufficient quintity, for the 
demand by persons gomg to Epsom and Ascot 
races, who carry a brushof little value with them, 
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to brush the dust gathered on the road from their 
coats The coster girls buy very hard brashes, 
ydeed mere stumps, with which they brush 
radishes, these brushes are vended at the street 
stalls at 1d each 

In Stuffed Buds for the embellishment of the 
walls of a 1oom, there 1s still a small second hand 
street sale, but none now 1m images or chimney piece 
ornaments “Why,” said one dealer, “ I can now 
buy new figures for 9d, such as not many years 
ago cost 7s, so what chance of a second hand 
sale is therc?” The stuffed birds which sell the 
best are starlmgs They are all sold 1s second 
hind, but are often “ made up” for street traffic , 
an old bird or two, I was told, 1n a new case, or a 
new bird in an old case Last Saturdiy evening 
one man told me he had sold two “Jong cases” of 
starlings and small birds for 2s 6d each There 
are no stuffed parrots or foreign birds in this sale, 
and no phersants or other gime, except sometimes 
wretched old things which are sold because they 
happen to be 1n a crise 

The street trade in second hind Lasts 1s confined 
princip ily to Petticoat and Rosemary lines, where 
they are bought by the “ guret msters” in 
the shoemaking trade who supply the large whole 
sale warehouses, that 1s to siy, by smull mistars 
who fiad their own niaterals and sll the boots 
and shoes by the dozen pairs The lasts are 
bought also by mechanies, sticet sellers, and other 
poor persons who cobble their own shocs A 
shoemaker told me thit he occasion uly bought 
a last at a street stall, or rather from street 
hampers im Petticoat and Rosemuy lancs and it 
seemed to him thit sccond hind storcs of strect 
lasts got neither bigger nor smiller “I uppose 
it sthis wiry,” he revsond, “the guiet moister 
buys lasts to do the s'op snobbing che ip, mostly 
women’s lasts, and he dies or 13 done up ind goes 
to the “great house,” and his lasts find the way 
hack to the streets You noticc, su, the first time 
you ’re in Rosemary lane, how little a gieat many 
of the lists have been used, ind that shows what 
a terrible necessity there wes to part with them 
In some there’s hardly any peg mauhks 1t all” 
The lasts are sold from 1d to 3d cach, or twice 
that amount in pairs, “1ights md Icfts,” word 
ing to the size and the condition There are thout 
20 street Jist sellers in the second hand tride of 
London—*“at least 20,” one min sid, after he 
seemed to have been making a mental calculation 
on the subject 

Second hand harness 13 sold largely, and when 
good is sold very readily There is, I am told, 
far less slop work in harncss making thin ‘n shoe- 
making or in the other trades, such 1s tailoring, 
and “many a lady’s pony harness,’ it was said to 
me by a second hand dealer, “gos next to 1 
tradesman, and next to a costermongers donkey, 
and 3f it’s been good leather to begin with—as 
it will 1f 1t was made for a lady—why the traces 
ll stand clouting, and patching, and piecing, and 
mending for a long time, and they ‘ll do to cobble 
old boots last of all, for old leather ’ll wear just 
in treading, when it might snap ata pul Give 


me a good quality to begin with, sir, and it’s | Amencans 
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serviceable to the end.” In my inqunies among 
the costermongers I ascertained that if one of that 
body started his donkey, or rose from thit to his 
pony, he nevcr bought new harness, unless 
it were a new collu if he had a regard for the 
comfort of his beast, but bought old harness, and 
“did it up” himself, often using 1ron rivets, 
or clenched nails, to reunite the broken parts, 
where, of course, a harness maker would apply a 
pateh Nor is it the costermongers iulone who 
buy all their harncss second hand ‘The sweep, 
whose stock of soot 13 large enough to rcquire the 
hclp of an ass and a cart in its tiansport, the 
colluctor of bones and offal from the butchers’ 
slaughter houses or shops, and the many who 
miy be considered as co triders with the coster- 
monger cliss—the greengrocer, the strect coal 
seller by retail, the salt sellers, the gravel and 
sand dealer (a few have small carts) —all, indeed, 
of that class of traders, buy their harness second 
hand, ind generally in the streets The chief sale 
of second hind hirness is on the Friday aftcrnoons, 
in Smithfield The more especial street sile 1s in 
Petticoit and Rosemary lanes, and in the many 
off streets and alleys which may be called the tri 
butaries to those great second hand marts There 
is no 3ile of these wares in the Saturday night 
markets, fo. in the crush and bustle gcnerally 
prevailing there at such times, no room could 
be found for things rcquiing so much space as 
scts of second hand harness, and no time suffi 
aicntly to cxamine thrm =“ There’s so much to 
Jooh at, you mndeistand, sir,” said one second 
hand strect trader, who did a httle in hirness 
as well as mm bariows, “if you wants a decent 
sct, and dont grudge a shilling or two -and 
I nevcr grudges them myself when I has ’em—so 
that it tikes a little tume You must see that the 
bucklcs his good tougues—and it’s a sort of joke 
in the trade that a bid tongue’s ad d bid 
thing— ind thit the pannel of the pad aint as 
hird as a boird (flocks 1s the best stuffing, sir), 
and thit the bit, 1f it’s rusty, can be polished up, 
fo. 4 amimal no more |kes a rusty bit in his 
mouth than we hkes a musty bit of bread in 
ourn QO, a min 18 treats his ass as a ass 
ought to be tre ited—and it s just the same if he 
his a pony—can’t be too perticler If I had my 
way I’d ’xct 1 ]iw making people perticler about 
’osscs’ and asses’ shocs It your boot pinches you, 
sir, you can sing out to your bootmaker, but a iss 
cin’t blow up a firrier” It seems to me that in 
these homely remarks of my informant, there 1s, 
80 to speik, a sound practical kindliness ‘There 
can be little doubt that a fellow who maltre:ts his 
ass or his dog, maltreats his wife and children 
when he dares 

Clocks are sold second hand, but only by three 
or four foregners, Dutchmen or Gurmins, who 
hiwk them and sell them at 2¢ 6d or 8s 
each, Dutch clocks only been disposed of in this 
wiy These traders, therefore, come unader the 
head of Srrezr Foruraners “Ay,” one street 
seller remarked to mc, “it’s only Dutch now as 
1s second handed in the streets, but 1t ll soon be 
The swags 1s some of them hung up 
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with Bisck’s,” {so he called the Amencan clocks, 
Madaning the “Sam Slcks,” in reference to Mr 
Justice Hallyburton’s work of that ttle ,) “theyre 
hung up with ’em, sir, and no relation whatsomever 
(pawnbioker) ‘ll give a printed character of ’em 
{a duplicate), and so they must come to the streets, 
and jolly cheap they ‘ll be” The foreigners who 
sell the second hand Dutch clocks sell also new 
clocks of the same manufacture, and often on 
tally, 1s a week being the usual payment 

Cartouche-bozes are sold at the miscellaneous 
stalls, but only after there has been what I hcard 
called a “Tower sale” (sale of military stores) 
When bought of the street sellers, the use of thcse 
boxes 1s far more peaceful than that for which 
they were manufactured Instead of the recep 
tacles of cartridges, the divisions are converted 
into nail boxes, each with its different assortment, 
or contain the smaller kinds of tools, such 18 awl 
blades These boxes are sold in the streets 
4d or Jd each, and are bought by jobbing shoe 
makers more than by any other class 

Of the other second hand commodities of the 
streets, I may observe that in Zrinkets the ti ide 
18 altogether Jewish , in Maps, with frimes, it 1s 
now @ nonentity, and so it 1s with Fusheng-iods, 
Cricket bats, dc 

in Umbrellas and Parasols the second hand 
traffic 1s large, but those vended in the streets are 
nearly all “done up” for strcet sale by the class 
known as “ Mush,” or more properly “ Mushroom 
Fakers,” that 18 to say, the makers or fades 
(facere—the slang fukement being simply 1 cor 
ruption of the Latin facementum) ot those articles 
which are similar in shape to mushiooms I shall 
treat of this class and the goods they sell under 
the head of Stieet Artisans The collectors of Old 
Umbrellas and Parasols are the same persons as 
collect the second hand habiliments of male and 
female attire 


The men and women engaged in the street 
commerce carried on in second hand articles are, 
in all respects, a more mixed class than the gene 
rality of stiect scllers Some hawk 1n the streets 
goods which they also display in their shops, or 
in the windowless apartments known as their 
shops Some are not in possession of shops, but 
often buy their wares of those who are Some 
collect or purchase the articles they vend, others 
collect them by barter The itinerant crock man, 
the root seller, the glazed table cover seller, the 
hawker of spars iad worked stone, and even the 
costermonger of the morning, is the dealer in 
second-hand articles of the afternoon and evening 
The costermonger 1s, moreover, often the buyer 
and seller of second hand harness in Smithheld 
I may pornt out again, also, what a multifariousness 
of wares passes in the course of a month through 
the hands of a general street seller, at one time 
new goods, at another second hand, sometimes 
he is stationary at a pitch vending “lots,” or 
“swag toys,” at others itinerant, selling braces, 
belts, and hose 

I found no miscellaneous dealer who could tell 
me of the proportionate receipts from the \arous 






articles he dealt in even for the last month. He 
“did well” in thig, and badly in the other trade, 
but beyond such vague statements there 18 no pre 
cise information to be had It should be recol- 
lected that the street sellers do not keep accounts, 
or those documents would supply references “It’s 
all headwork with us,” a street seller said, some- 
what boastingly, to me, as if the ignorance of 
book keeping was rather commendable 


Or Ssconp wand Srorz Suors 
Perwaps it may add to the completeness of the 


information here given concerning the trading in 


old refuse articles, and especially those of a mus 
ecllaneous character, the manner in which, and 
the parties by whom the, business 18 carried on, 
if I conclude this branch of the subject by at 
account of the shops of the second hand dealers 
The distance between the class of these shop 
keepers and of the stall and barrow keepers 
I have described is not great It may be said 
to be merely from the street to within doors 
Marine store dealers have often in their start in 
life been street sellers, not unfrequently coster 
mongers, and street sellers they again Wwecome if 
their ventures be unsuccessful Some of them, 
however, make a good deal of money in what 
miy be best understood as a “ hugger-mugger 
wa ” 

bn this subject I cannot do better than quote 
Mr Dickens, one of the most minute and truthful 
of observers — 

“ The readcr must often have perceived in some 
by street, in a poor neighbourhood, a small dirty 
shop, exposing tor sale the most extraordinary and 
contused jumble of old, worn out, wretched arti- 
cles, that can well be imagined Our wonder at 
their ever having been bought, 18 only to be 
equalled by our astonishment at the idea of their 
ever being sold again Ona board, at the side of 
the door, are placcd about twenty books—al: odd 
volumes, and as many wine glasses—all different 
patterns , several locks, an old earthenware pan, 
full of rusty keys, two o1 three gaudy chimney 
ornaments—cracked, of course, the remains of a 
lu-tre, without any drops, a round frame lke a 
capital O, which has once held a mirror, a flute, 
complete with the exception of the middle jomt, 
a pair of curlingirons, and a tinderbox In 
front of the shop window, are ranged some half- 
dozen high backed chairs, with spinal complaints 
and wasted legs, a corner cupboard, two or 
three very dark mahogany tables with flaps like 
mathematical problems, some pickle bottles, some 
surgeons ditto, with gilt labels and without 
stoppers, an unframed portrait of some Jady who 
flourished about the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, by an artist who never flourished at all, 
an incalculable host of muiscellames of every de- 
scription, including armour and cabinets, rags and 
bones, fenders and street door knockers, fire-1rona, 
wearing apparel and pedding, @ hall lamp, and a 
room door Imagine, in addition to this incon- 
gruous mass, a black doll m a white frock, wath 
two faces—one looking up the street, and the 
other looking down swinging over the door, a 
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board with the squeezed-up inscription ‘ Dealer in 
marine stores,’ in lanky white letters, whose 
height 1s strangely out of proportion to their 
width, and you have before you precisely the 
kind of shop to which we wish to direct your 
attention 

“ Although the same heterogeneous mixture of 
things will be found at all these places, it 18 
curious to observe how truly and accurately some 
of the minor articles which are exposed for sale— 
articles of wearing apparel, for nrstance—mark the 
character of the neighbourhood Take Drury 
Jane and Covent garden for example 

** Thig 18 essentially a theatrical neighbourhood 
There 1s not a potboy in the vicimty who 18 not, 
to a greater or less extent, a dramatic character 
The errand boys and chandlers’ shop keepers’ sons, 
are all stage-struck they ‘get up’ plays in back 
kitchens hired for the purpose, and will stand 
before a shop window for hours, contemplating a 
great staring portrait of Mr somebody or other, 
of the Royal Coburg Theatre, ‘as he appeared in 
the character of Tongo the Denounced’ The 
consequence 18, that there 18 not a marine store 
shop in the neighbourhood, which does not exhibit 
for sale some faded articles of dramatic finery, 
such as three or four pairs of soiled buff boots 
with turn over red tops, heretofore worn by a 
‘fourth robber,’ or ‘fifth mob,’ a pair of rusty 
broad swords, a few gauntlets, and certain re- 
splendent ornaments, which, if they were yellow 
instead of white, might be taken for insurance 
plates of the Sun Fire-office There are several 
of these shops in the narrow streets and dirty 
courts, of which there are so many near the 
national theatres, and they all have tempting 
goods of this description, with the addition, per 
haps, of a lady’s pink dress covered with span 
gles, white wreaths, stage shoes, and a tiara like 
atin lamp reflector They have been purchased of 
some wretched supernumeraries, or sixth rate 
actors, and are now offered for the benefit of the 
rising generation, who, on condition of making 
certain weekly payments, amounting 1n the whole 
to about ten times their value, may avail them 
selves of such desirable bargains 

“Let us take a very different quarter, and 
apply it to the same test Look at a marme store 
dealer's, in that reservoir of dirt, drunkenness, 
and drabs thieves, oysters, baked potatoes, and 
pickled salmon — Ratchff highway Here, the 
Wearing apparel is all nautical Rough blue 
jackets, with mother of-pearl buttons, oil skin hats, 
coarse checked shirts, and large canvass trousers 
that look as 1f they were made for a pair ot bodies 
instead of a pair of legs, are the staple commo 
dities Then, there are large bunches of cotton 
pocket-handkerchiefs, n colour and pattern unlike 
any one ever saw before, with the exception of 
those on the backs of the three young ladies with- 
out bonnets who passed just now The furniture 
is much the same as elsewhere, with the addition 
of one or two models of ships, and some old 

mnts of naval engagements in still older frames 

n the window are a few compasses, a small tray 
contaming silver watches in clumsy thick cases, 


and tobacco-boxes, the lid of each ornamented 
with a ship, or an anchor, or some such trophy 
A sailor generally pawns or sells all he has before 
he has been long ashore, and if he does not, some 
favoured companion kindly saves him the trouble. 
In either case, it 18 an even chance that he after- 
wards unconsciously repurchases the same things 
at a higher price than he pave for them at first 

“ Again pay a visit, with a similar object, to a 
part of London, as unlike both of these as they 
are to each other Cross over to the Surry ade, 
and look at such shops of this description as are 
to be found near the King’s Bench pnison, and in 
‘the Rules’ How different, and how strikingly 
ullustritive of the decay of some of the unfortunate 
residents in this part of the metropolis! Impri- 
sonment and neglect have done their work There 
18 contamination in the profligate denizens of a 
debtors’ prison, old friends have fallen off, the 
recollection of former prosperity has passed away, 
and with it all thoughts for the past, all care for 
the future First, watches and rings, then cloaks, 
coats, and all the more expensive articles of dress, 
have found their way to the pawnbroker’s That 
miserable resource has failed at last, and the sale 
of some trifling article at one of these shops, has 
been the only mode left of raising a shilling or 
two, to meet the urgent demands of the moment 
Dressing cises and writing desks, too old to pawn 
but too good to keep, guns, fishing rods, musical 
instruments, all in the sime condition, have first 
been sold, and the saciifice has been but slightly 
felt But hunger must be allayed, and what has 
already become a habit, is easily resorted to, 
when an emergency arises Light articles of 
clothing, first of the rumed man, then of his wife, 
it last of their children, even of the youngest, 
hive been parted with, piecemeal There they 
are, thrown carelessly together until a purchaser 
presents himsclf, old, and patched and repaired, 
it 18 true, but the make and matenals tell of 
better days and the older they are, the greater 
the misery and destitution of those whom they 
once adorned ” 


Or THE STREET SELLERS OF SECOND HAND 
APPAREL 


Tre multifariousness of the articles of this trade 
1s limited only by what the uncertainty of the 
climate, the caprices of fashion, or the established 
styles of apparel in the kingdom, have caused to 
be worn, flung aside, and reworn as a revival of 
an obsolete style Its to be remarked, however 
that of the old fashioned styles none that are 
costly have been revived Laced coats, and em- 
broidered and lappeted waistcoats, have long dis- 
appeared from second hand traffic—the last stage 
of fashions—and mdeed from all places but court 
or fancy balls and the theatre 

The great mart for second hand apparel was, 
in the last century, m Monmouth street, now, 
by one of those arbitrary, and almost always 
mappropniate, changes in the nomenclature of 
streets, termed Dudley street, Seven Dials, “ Mon- 
mouth street finery” was a common term to ex- 
press tawdriness and pretence Now Monmouth- 
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street, for its new name 18 hardly legitimated, 
has no finery Its second hand wares are almost 
wholly confined to old boots and shoes, which are 
vamped up with a good devt of trickery , so much 80 
that a shoemaker, himself in the poorer practice 
of the “gcntle craft,” told me that blacking ind 
brown piper were the materials of Monmouth 
street cobbling Almost eviry master im Mon 
mouth street now 14, I am told, an Inshman, and 
the great majority of the workmen ire Irishmen 
also There were a few Jews and a fiw cock- 
neys in this well known street a ycar or two 
bak, but now this branch of thc second hind 
trade 18 really in the hinds of whit muy be 
called a clan A little bus ness is carrud on in 
second hand appirc], 18 well as boots and shoes, 
but it 1s insiznifcant 

The head quirters of this sccond hind trade 
are now in Pctticoat and Roscmuy lincs, espe- 
ely in Petticoitlane, and the traffic there 
carried on may be culed cnormous As in other 
departments of commerce, both mm our own capital, 
in many of our older cities, md in the ctics of 
the Continent, the locality ippropriited to this 
traffic 1s onc of nirrow streets, duk alleys, and 
most oppressive crowding ‘The tridcis scem to 
judge of a Rag fair guiment, whcther 1 cotton 
frock or a ducal cowhmans gicitcoit, by the 
touch, more rehably thin by the sight, they in 
spect, so to speak, with their fingais more thin 
their eyes But the business in Pctticowt md 
Rosemuy Innes 1s mosily of v retul chuuter 
The wholesale mart-—for the trade in old clothes 
has both a wholesale ind ret ul form—is in 1 plaice 
of especial cumosity, and one of which, 1s being 
little known, I shall first speak 


Or rua Op CLrotuns ExcnanceE 


Tn trade in second hind tpparrel 13 one of the 
must aucient of callings, and 1s Known 2n almost 
every country, but anything hhe the Old Clothcs 
Exchange gf the Jewish quartcr of London, in 
tho extent ind order of its business, 1s unequ uled 
m the world There 1s indeed no othcr such 
place, ind itis rather remirkyble that 1 businc ss 
occupying so miny pcrsons, and icqmiing such 
facilitics for examination and iriangement, should 
not until the year 1843 have had its regulated 
procecdings The Old Clothcs Exchange 1s the 
latest of the centril marts, established in the mc 
tropolis 
Smithficld, or thc Cattle Exchange, 18 the 
oldest of all the markets, itis mentioned 1s 2 
lace for the sale of horses in the time of Henry 
il Billingsgate, o the Fish Eachange, 1 of 
ancient, but uncertam era Covent Garden—the 
largest Frat, Vegetable, and Flower Eachange— 
first became establishcd as the ccntie of such com 
merce in the reign of Chirles II , the establish 
ment of the Borough and Spitalfields markets, as 
other marts for the sale of fruits, vegetables, and 
flowers, bemg nearly as ancunt The Royal 
Exchange dates from the days of Queen Elizabeth, 
and the Bank of England and the Stoch Exchange 
from those of Wilham III, while the present pre- 
nuses for the Corn and Coal Exchanges are modern 


Were it possible to obtain the statistics of the 
last quarter of a century, 1t would, perhaps, be 
found that in none of the important interests 
I have mentioned has there been a greater in- 
crease of business than in the trade in old clothes 
Whether this purports a gh degree of national 
prosperity or not, itis not my business at present 
to inquire, and be it asit may, 1t 18 curtain that, 
until the last few years, the tride in old clothes 
used to be carried on cntirely in the open air, and 
this in the Tocuities which I have pointed out in 
my ‘count of the tridein old metal (p 10, vol 11) 
1s compri ing the Petticort Janc district The old 
clothes trade was uso pursued in Rosemary lane, 
but then—/-nd so indeed it 18 now-—this was but a 
brinch of the more ccntit fzed commcice of Petta- 
coitline The head quarters of the traffic at 
that tine were confined to a space not more than 
ten equue virds idjounng Cutler sticet The 
chicf tiiufhe clsewhere wis orginally in Cutler- 
sticet, White strect, Cirter street, ind i Harrow 
uley—the districts of the cclebritcd Rig fair 

The confusion and clamour before the institu 
tion of the present arringements were extreme 
Gic itis wis the eatent of the business transicted, 
pcople wondered how it could be wecomplished, for 
it iulwiys ippeircd to 1 stranger, that there could 
hc no order whitever im all the disorder The 
wiingling was incessint, nor were the trade 
contests Uw1ys confined to wiingling vone The 
passions of the Insh often drove them to 1esort to 
cufts hicks ind blows, which the Jews, uthough 
Wich v better command ovcr thc tempers, were 
not slick in icturnmg The East India Company, 
sone of whose warchouses adjoincd the market, 
frequently coriplaincd to the city authorities of 
the nuisince Complaints fiom other quarters 
were iso ficquent, ind sometimes 1s miny as 
200 const ibles were neccss iy to restore or enforce 
order The nuisincc, however, like many a 
public nusimc was Icft to remedy itself, or 
rithcr it wis left to be remedud by individual 
enterpuse Mr L Isiac, the prescnt proprietor, 
purchised thc houses which then filled up the back 
of Phil’s buildings, and formed the present Old 
Clothes hxchinge This wis eight years ago, 
now there we no more policemen in the locality 
thin in other cqually populous parts 

Of Old Clothes Eachang:s there are now 
two, both adjacent, the one first opencd by M1 
Isaac being the most importint This is 100 
feet by 70, and 1s the mart to which the collectors 
of the erst off apprrel of the metropolis bing their 
goods tor sale The goods are sold wholesale and 
retul, for an old clothes merch int wall buy either 
a single hat, or an entire wardrobe, or a sachful 
of shoes,—I need not say paris, for odd shoes 
are not rejected In one department of “ Isaac’s 
Exchange,” however, the goods are not sold to 
pirtics who buy for their own wexring, but to the 
old clothes merchant, who buys to sell aganm In 
this portion of the mart are 90 stalls, averaging 
rbout six square feet each 

In another department, which communicates 
with the first, and 1s two thirds of the size, are 
assembled such traders as buy the old garments to 
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dispose of them, either after a process of cleaning, 
or when they have been repaired and renovated 
These buyers are generally shopkeepers, residing 
in the old clothes distmets of Marylebone-lane, 
Holywell street, Monmonth stieet, Union street 
(Borough), Saffron-hill (Field line), Drury lane, 
Shoreditch, the Waterloo road, and other places 
of which I shall have to speak hereafter 

The diffirence between the fist and second 
class of buyers above mentioned, 1s really that of 
the merchant and the retul shopkeeper The one 
buys hterally anything presented to him which 18 
vendible, and mm any quantity, for the supply of 
the wholesile dealers from distant parts, or for 
exportation, or for the general trade of London 
The other purchases what smts his individu 
trade, and 1s likcly to suit regular or promiscuous 
customers : 

In another part of the same market 15 curnd 
on the acéael old clothes tiide to uy one—shop 
keeper, artisan, clerk, costermonger, or gentlemen 
This indeed, 1s partially the cise m the other 
parts “Yesh, intect,” sud 1 Hebew trader, 
whom I conversed with on the subject “TI shall 
be clad to shell you one cort, sir Dish von 1s 
shust your shize, it is verra sheep and vosh 
made by one tip top shnip” Indeed, the keenncss 
and anxicty to ti1de—whcnevir trade seems 
possible—ciuses manv of the frequenters of these 
marts to infringe the arringements 13 to the 
manner of the triffc, thouzsh the proprietors 
endeavout to cause the regu) itions to be strictly 
adhered to 

The second Exchinge, which 13 1 few y irds 
ipart from the othe: 18 | nown as Simmons ind 
Levy’s Clothcs Exchinge, and 1s unemployed, for 
its more especial bustncss purposes, except in 
the mormngs The commerce is thcn wholesve, 
for here are sold collections of unredeemed pled es 
im wearing ipparel, consigned thcre by the pawn 
brokers, or the buyers at the iuctiers of unre 
deemed goods, as well as diights from the 
stocks of the wardrobe deers, 1 quantity of 
mulitary or naval stores, and such like irtulcs 
In the afternoon the stalls are occupied by ret ul 
dealers The ground 1s about 1s laige 1s the first 
mentioned Exchange, but 1s longer and nwrowcr 

In neither of these places 1s there even an 
attempt «at architectural elegance, or even neit 
ness The stalls and partitions arc of unpainted 
wood, the walls are bare, the only cue that 
seems to be manifestcd 1s that the places should 
be dry In the first instance the plainness was 
no doubt a neccssity fiom motives of prudence, 13 
the establishments were merely speculations, and 
now everything but buseness seems to be disri 
garded The Old Clothes Exchanges have as 
suredly one recommendation as they are now 
seen—their appropriateness They have a thread 
bare, patched, and second hand look The dresses 
worn by the dealers, and the dicsses they deal 
im, are all m accordance with the gens of the 
place But the eagerness, crowding, and energy, 
are the grand features of the scene, and of all 
the many curious sights in London there 1s none 
80 picturesque (from the various costumes of the 


buyers and sellers), none so novel, and none so 
animated as that of the Old Clothes Exchange 

Business 1» carried on in the wholesale depart 
ment of the Old Clothes Exchanges every day 
during the week, and in the resuk on each day 
except the Hebrew Srbbath (Suturdyy) The 
Jews in the old clothes tride observe strictly the 
command that on then Sabbath day they shall do 
no manner of work, for on a visit I paid to the 
Eachange Jast Saturday, not a single Jew could I 
see engaged in any business Lut though the 
Hcbrew Sabbath 13 observed by the Jews and 
distegaided by the Christians, the Christian 
Sibbith, on the other hand, 1s disregarded by Jew 
and Christin alike, some few of the Irph ex- 
cepted, who may occasionally go to early mass, 
ind attend at the Exchange afterwards Sunday, 
therc for, in “ Rag fair,” 1s hke the other divs of 
the weck (Saturaav excepted) , business closes on 
the Sunday, howevcr, at 2 instead of 6 

On the Saturday the keen Jew triders in the 
neighbourhood of the Exchinges miy be seen 
standing it then doors— rfter the synagogue hours 
—or looking out ot their windows, dressed in their 
best The dress of the men is for the most part 
not distinguishtble from that of the Enghsh on 
the Sundav except that there my be a greiter 
ghttcr of 1ings and watch guards The dress of 
the women 18 of every kind, becoming, handsome, 
rich, tuwdry, but seldom neat. 


On. tut WHortisALF Bustniss at tur OLp 
CrotHrs EXxcHANGE 


A CONSIDTPAPIE quantity of the oll clothes dis- 
posed of it thc Kachinge are bought by mer- 
chints from Ircland They are then packed m 
bikes by portcrs, regularly employed fo: the 
purpose, and who literally be/d them up squire 
and compact These bales are each worth from 
507 to 3001, though scldom 3000, and it 18 
curious to reflect from how many classes 
the pile of old gauments his been collected 
—how many piivitions have been endured 
before some of these habiliments found then 
way into the possession of the old clothes- 
man—whit besotted debauchery put others mm 
his possession—with wh tt cool calcul ition others 
were disposed of—how many were procured for 
money and how many by the tempting offers of 
flowers, glass, crockery, spars, table covers, lgce, 
or millincry——what was the clothmg which could 
first be spared when rent was to be defrayed or 
bread to be bought, and what was treasuted until the 
last—in what scenes of garety or gravity in the 
opcra housc or the senate, had the perhaps di pirted 
wearers of some of that hcap of old clothes 
figured—through how many possessors, wd again 
through what new scenes of middle class or 
artizan comfort had these dresses passed, or through 
whit accidents of “gentcel” pnvation and desti- 
tution—and lastly through whit necessities of 
equilid wretchedness and low di biuchery 

kiery kind of old attir, from the Mnghest to 
the very lowest, I was emphitically told, was 
sent to lreland 

Some of the bales are composed of garments 
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origmatly made for the labourmg classes These 
ate made up of every description of colour and 
Haterial—cloth, corduroy, woollen cords, fustian, 
fmoleskin, flannel, velveteen, plaids, and the several 
Varieties of those substances In them are to be 
geen coats, great coats, jackets, trousers, and 
breeches, but no other habiliments, such as boots, 
shirts, or stockings I was told by a gentleman, 
who between 40 and 50 years ago was familar 
with the liberty and poorer parts of Dublin, that 
the most coveted and the most saleable of all 
second hand apparel was that of leather breeches, 
worn commonly in some of the country parts 
of England half a century back, and seut 
in considerable quantities at that time from 
London to Ireland These nether habiliments 
were coveted because, as the Dublin sellers would 
say, they “ would wear for ever, and look ihgant 
after that” Buck skin breeches are now nevep 
worn except by grooms in their liveries, and 
gentlemen when hunting, so that the trade in 
them 1n the Old Clothes Exchange, and their ex 
portation to Ireland, are at anend The next most 
saleable thing—I may mention, incidentally— 
vended cheap and second hind in Dublin, to the 
poor Inshmen of the period I speak of, was a 
wig! And happy was the man who could wear 
two, one over the other 

Some of the Imsh buyers who are regular fre 
quenters of the London Old Clothes Exchange, 
take a small apartment, often a garret or a cellar, 
in Petticoat Jane or its vicinity, and to this room 
they convey their purchases until a sufficient stock 
has been collected Among these old clothes the 
Irish possessors cook, or at any rate eat, their 
aneals, and upon them they sleep I did not hear 
that such dealers were more than ordinarily un 
healthy , though 1t may, perhaps, be assumed that 
such habits are fatal to health What may be the 
average duration of life among old clothes sellers 
who hve im the midst of their wares, I do not 
know, and believe that no facts have been col 
lected on the subject, but I certainly saw among 
them some very old men 

Other wholesale buyers from Ireland occupy 
decent lodgings in the neighbourhood—decent 
considering the locality In Phil’s buildings, a 
kind of wide alley which forms one of the ap 
proaches to the Exchange, are eight respectable 
apartments, almost always let to the Insh od 

thes merchants 

Tradesmen of the same class come also from 
the large towns of England and Scotland to buy 
for thew customers some of the left off clothes of 
London. 

Nor is this the extent of the wholesale trade 
Bales of old clothes are exported to Belgium and 
Holland, but prncipally to Holland Of the 
quantity of goods thus exported to the Continent 
not above one-half, perhaps, can be called old 
clothes, while among these the old livery suits are in 
the best demand, The other goods of this foreign 
trade are old serges, duffles, carpeting, drugget, 
and heavy woollen goods generally, of all the 
descriptions which I have before enymeratid as 
parcel of the second-hand trade of the streets 


Old merino curtains, and any second-hand decora- 
tions of fringes, woollen lace, &c., are in demand 
for Holland 

Twelve bales, averaging somewhere about 100/ 
each in value, but not fully 100/, are sent direct 
every week of the year from the Old Clothes 
Exchange to distant places, and this 1s not the 
whole of the traffic, apart from what 1s done retatl 
I am informed on the best authority, that the 
average trade may be stated at 1500/ a week 
all the year round When J come to the 
conclusion of the subject, however, I shall be 
able to present statistics of the amount turned 
over in the respective branches of the old 
clothes trade, as well as of the number of the 
trafhickers, only one foyrth of whom are now 
Jews 

The conversation which goes on in the Old 
Clothes Exchange during business hours, apart 
from the “larking” of the young sweet stuff and 
orange or cake sellers, 18 all concerning business, 
but thcre 1s, even while business 1s being trans 
acted, a frequent interchange of jokes, and even ox. 
piactical jokes The business talk—TI was told 
by an old clothes collector, and I heard similar 
remirks—is often to the following effect — 

‘‘ How much 1s this here?” says the man who 
comes to buy “One pound five,” replies the 
Jew seller ‘I won't give you above half the 
money’ “Half de money,” cnes the salesman, 
“T can't take dat Vat above the 16s dat you 
offer now vill you give for it? Vill you give me 
eighteen? Vell, come, give ush your money, I ’ve 
got ma rent to pay” But the man says, “I only 
bid you 12s 6d, and I shan’t give no more” 
And then, if the seller finds he can get him to 
“ spring” or advance no further, he says, “ I shup- 
posh I musht take your money even if I loosh by 
it You'll be a better cushtomer anoder time ” 
| This 1s still a common * deal,” I am assured by 
one who began the business at 13 years old, and 
1s now upwards of 60 years of age The Pet 
ticoat laner will always ask at least twice as 
much as he means to take | 


For a more detailed account of the mode of 
business as conducted at the Old Clothes Ex- 
change I refer the reader to p 368, vol 1 Sub- 
sequent visits have shown me nothing to alter in 
that description, although written (mm one of my 
letters in the Morning Chronvcle), nearly two 
years ago I have merely to add that I have 
there mentioned the receipt of a halfpenny toll, 
but this, I find, 1s not levied on Saturdays and 
Sundays 


I ought not to omit stating that pilfering one 
fiom another by the poor persons who have col- 
lected the second hand garments, and have carried 
them to the Old Clothes Exchange to dispose of, 
1s of very rare occurrence This 18 the more com- 
mendable, for many of the wares could not be 
identified by their owner, as he had procured 
them only that morning If, as happens often 
enough, a man carned a dozen pairs of old 
shoes to the Exchange, and one pair were stolen, he 
might have some difficulty in swearing to the 
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identity of the pair purloined. It 1s true that 
the Jews, and crock-men, and others, who collect, 
by eale or barter, masses of old clothes, note all 
their defects very minutely, and might have no 
moral doubt as to identity, nevertheless the 
magistrate would probably conclude that the legal 
evidence—were 1t only circumstantial—was insuf 
cient, The voung thieves, however, who flock 
from the low lodging houses in the neighbour 
hood, are an especial trouble in Petticoat lane, 
where the people robbed are generally too busy, 
and the article stolen of too little value, to induce 
& prosecution—a knowledge which the juvemle 
pilferer 1s not slow in acquiring Sometimes when 
these boys are caught pilfering, they are severcly 
beaten, especially by the womer who are aided 
by the men, if the thief offers any formidable re 
sistance, or struggles to return the blows 


Or tae Uses or SEcoND HAND GARMENTS 


I HAVE now to describe the uses to which the 
several kinds of garments which constitute the 
commerce of the Old Clothes Exchange are de 
voted, whether it be merely in the re sale of the 
apparel, to be worn in its original form or in 1 
repaired or renovated form, or whether it be 
“worked up” into other habiliments, or be useful 
for the making of other descriptions of woollen 
fabrics , or else whether it be fit merely for its J ast 
stages—the rag bag for the paper miker, or the 
manure heap for the hop grower 


Each “left off” garment has its pecuhar after 
uses, according to its material and condition ‘The 
practised eye of the old clothes man at once em 
braces every capability of the appuirel, and the 
amount which these caprbilitics will realize, whe 
ther they be woollen, linen, cotton, leathern, or 
silken goods, or whether they be articles which 
cannot be classed under any of those designations, 
such as macintoshes and furs 

A surtout coat 1s the most service ble of any 
second-hand clothing, originally good It cin 
be re cuffed, re collared, or the skirts re lined with 
new or old silk, or with a substitute for silk 
It can be “restored” if the seams be white and 
the general appearance what 1s best undcrstood 
by the expressive word “seedy” This rcstorr 
tion 18 a sort of re dyeing, or rather re colouring, 
by the application of gall and logwood with a 
small portion of copperas If the under sleeve be 
worn, as it often 1s by those whose avocations are 
sedentary, it 1s renewed, and frequently with a 
second hand piece of cloth ‘to match,” so that 
there 18 no perceptible difference between the 
renewal and the other parts Many an honest 
artisan in this way becomes possessed of his 
Sunday frock coat, as does many a smarter clerk 
or shopman, impressed with a regard to his per- 
sonal appearance 

In the last century, I may here observe, and 
perhaps in the early part of the present, when 
woollen cloth was much dearer, much more sub 
stantial, and therefore much more durable, it was 
common for economists to havea good coat “turned ” 
Tt was taken to pieces by the tailor and re made, 


the inner part becoming the outer This mode 
prevailed alike in France and England, for Mo- 
hére makes his mer, Harpagon, magnammously 
resolve to incur the cost of his many years’-old 
coat being “turned,” for the celebration of his 
expected marriage with a young and wealthy 
bride This way of dealing with a second hand 
garment 18 not so general now as 1t was formerly 
in London, nor 1s 1t in the country 

If the surtout be incapable of restoration to 
the appearance of a “respectable” garment, the 
skirts are sold for the making of cloth caps, 
or for the material of boys’ o1 “ youths’” waust- 
coats, or for “poor country curates gaiters, but 
not so much now as they once*were The poor 
journeymen parsons,” I was told, “now goes 
for the new slops, they’re often green, and 18 
had by ’vertisements, and bills, and them books 
about fashions which 1s all over both coun 
try and town Do you know, sir, why them 
there books 1s always made so small? The leaves 
is vbctit four imches square That’s to prevent 
thei being any use as waste paper I'll back a 
coat such as 1s sometimes sold by a gentleman’s 
servint to wear out two new slops ” 

Cloaks are things of as ready sale as any kind 
of old girments If good, or even reparable, they 
are in demand both for the home and foreign 
trides, as cloaks, 1f too far gone, which 18 but 
rireiy the case, they are espccially available for 
the same purposes as the surtout The same may 
be sud of the great coat 

Dicss coats are far less useful, as if cleaned up 
and repaired they are not in demand among the 
working classes, and the clerks and shopmen on 
small silaries are often tempted by the price, J 
wis told to buy some wretched new slop thing 
ivther thin v superior coat secondhand The 
diess corts, however, are used for caps Sometimes 
. coat, for which the collecto. may have given 
9d, 18 cut up for the repairs of better garments 

Trousers are re seated and repaired where the 
material 1s stiong enough, and they are, I am 
informed, now about the only habiliment which 1 
ever “turned,’ and thit but exceptionally The 
rcpurs to trousers are more readily cffictcd than 
those to corts, and trousers are freely bought by 
the collectors, and as freely re bought by the 
public 

Wacstcoats—I still speak of woollen fabmes— 
are sometimes used 1n cap making, and were used 
in gutermaking But generally, at the present 
time, the worn edges are cut away, the buttons 
renewed or replaced by a new set, sometimes of 
glittciing glass, the button holes repaired or their 
Jaggedness gummed down, and so the waistcoat 
is reproduced as a waistcoat, a size smaller 
Sometimes a “ vest,” as waistcoats ire occasionally 
called, 1s used by the cheap boot makers for the 
“legs” of a woman’s cloth boots, either laced or 
buttoned, but not a quarter as much as they would 
be, I was told, 1f the buttons and button-holes of 
the waistcoat would “do again” in the boot, 

Nor 1s the woollen garment, if too thin, too 
worn, or too rotten to be devoted to any of the 
uses I have specified, flung away as worthless To 
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the traders im second hand apparel, or im the re- 
Youlus of second hand apparel, a dust-hele 1s an 
aiknown receptacle The woollen rag, for s0 it 

then considcred, when unravelled can be made 
available for the manufacture of cheap yarna, 
bewg tuacd with new wool. It 18 more probable, 
however, that the piece of woollen fabric which 
has been rejected by those who make or mend, 
and who must make or mend so cheiply that the 
veriest vagrant may be their customer, 1s formed 
not only inte a new material, but into a maternal 
which sometimes is made into a new garment 
These garments are inferior to those woven of new 
wool, both in look and wear, but in some articles 
the re-manufacture is beautiful The fibme thus 
anutched, as it were, from the rums of cloth, 1s 
known as shoddy, the chicf scat of manufacture 
being in Dewsbury, a small town in Youkshure 
The old maternal, when duly prepared, 1s torn 
into wool agun by means of fine machinery, but 
the recovercd wool 1s shorter in jts fibre and 
more brittle in its nature, it 18, Indeed, nygre a 
woollen pulp than a wool 

Touching this peculiir branch of manufacture, 
IT will here cite from the Moining Chionle a 
brief deseription of a Shoddy Mill, so that the 
rcader may have ag comprehensive a hnowledge 
as possible of the severil uscs to which his Icft 
off clothes may bc put 

“The small town of Dewsbury holds, in the 
woollcn distmct, very much thc same position 
which Oldham does in the cotton country—the 
spinning and prepuing of waste and refuse m1 
terials ‘To this stuff the name ot “shoddy” i 
given, but the real and orthodox “shoddy ” 13 2 
production of the woollen districts, md consists 
of the second hand wool manufictured by thc 
tearing up, or rather the grinding, of woollen rags 
by means of coarse willows, culd devils, the 
operation of which sends forth choking clouds of 
dry pungent dirt and floating fibres—-the real and 
orginal “devil’s dust” Laving been, by the 
agency of the machinery 1n question, reduced to 
something like the original raw matetal, fresh 
wool 13 added to the pulp im different proportions, 
according to the quality of the stuft to be manu 
facturcd, and the mingled mitenal is at length 
its in the usual way into a little serviccable 
clot 

“ There are some shoddy mills in the neighbour 
hood of Huddersfield, but the mean httle town 
of Dewsbury may be taken as the mctropolis of 
the manufacture Some mulls are dc voted solely 
to the sorting, preparing, and grinding of rags, 
which aie worked up in the nughbouring factories 
Here gieat bales, choke full of filthy tatters, he 
scattered about the jaid, while the continual 
arrival of loaded waggons keeps adding to the 
heap A glance at the exterior of these mills 
shows their character The wally and part of 
the roof are covered with the thick clinging dust 
and fibre, which ascends in choky volumes from the 
open doors and glassleas windows of the giound 
floor, and which algo pours forth from a chimney, 
constructed for the purpose, exactly, like smoke 


upon the gray slates of the roof the frowsy 
deposit 1s often not leas than two inches in depth 

“In the upper story of these mulls the rags are 
stored A great ware-room is piled m many 
places from the floor to the ceilmg with bales of 
woollen rags, torn strips and tatters of every 
colour peeping out from the bursting depositories, 
There 1s hardly a country in Europe which does 
not contribute its quota of maternal to the shoddy 
manufacturer Rags are brought from France, 
Germany, and in great quantities from Belgium, 
Denmark, I understand, 1s favourably looked upon 
by the tatter merchants, being fertile in morsels of 
clothing, of fair quahty Of domestic rags, the 
Scotch bea off the piulm, and possibly no one 
will be surprised to hceu, that of all rags Insh 
1igs ue the nost worn, the filthest, and gene- 
1illy thc most unprofitible The giadations of 
viluc in the woild of rags are indced remarkable 
I wis shown rigs worth 502 pe: ton, and rags 
worth only 80. The best class 1s formed of the 
reinams of fine cloth, the produce of which, eked 
out with 1 few bundles of fresh wool, 1s destined 
t» go fiith to the woild agin as broad cloth, or 
at all events as pilot cloth Fragments of damask 
and skirts of merino dresses form the staple of 
middle cliss 1ags, and even the very worst bales 
—‘hcy ippeu unmitigited mshes of frowzy 
filth—afford here and there some fragments of 
ciliio which are wrought up into brown paper 
The rcfuse of all, mixed with the stuff which even 
the shoddy miking devil rejccts, is picked off to 
the agricultural districts for use ag m inure, to fer 
tilize the hop gardens of Kent 

“Under the rag ware room 1 tlic sorting and 
picking room Herc the bales are opcned, and 
their contents piled in close, poverty smelling 
misscs, upon the floor The operatives are en- 
tucly women They sit upon low stools, or halt 
sunk and hilf enthioncd amid heaps of the filthy 
goods, busily employed in arranging them accord 
ing to the colour and the quality of the morsels, 
and fiom the morc pretending quality of rags 
carciully ripping out every particle of cotton 
which they cin detect Piles of rags of different 
soits, dozens of fect high, are the obvious fiuits 
of their Inbou: = All: these women are over eigh 
teen years of ag , and the wiges which they are 
paid for ten hours’ work are 6s per week They 
look squalid and duty enough, but all of them 
chatte: and several sing ovcr their noisome la- 
bout The atmosphere of the room 1s close and 
oppressive, and although no particularly offensive 
smell is pcrceptible, there 18 a choky, mildewy 
sort of odour—a hot, moist exhalation—arising 
from the sodden smouldering piles, as the work- 
women toss armfuls of rags from one heap to 
anothu: This species of work 13 the lowest and 
foulest which any phase of the factory system can 
show 

‘ The devils are upon the ground floor The 
choking dust bursts out from door and window, 
and it 1s not until a minute or so that the visitor 
can see the workmen moving amid the clouds, 
catching up armfuls of the sorted rags and tossing 


The mull 1s covered ag with a mildewy fungus, and | them into the machine to be torn into fibry frag- 
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ments by the whirling revolutions of its teeth 
fhe place in which this 1s done 1s a large bare 
rooti——the uncovered beams above, the rough 
stone walls, and the woodwork of the unglazed 
windows being as it were furred over with cling 
ing woolly matter On the floor, the dust and 
coarse hlaments he as if ‘it had been snowing 
snuff’ The workmen are coated with the flying 
powder They wear bandages over their mouths, 
so as to prevent as much as possible the inhalation 
of the dust, and seem loath to remove the protec 
tion fora moment The rag grinders, with their 
squalid, dust strewn garments, powdered to a dull 
grayish hue, and with their bandages tied over 
the greater part of thei faces, move about lhe 
1eanimated mummies in their swathings, looking 
most ghastly Tne wages of these poor creatures 
do not exceed 7s or 8s a wiek The men are 
much better paid, none of them making less than 
wie a week, and many earning 1s much as 22s 
wt one of them, however will admit that he 
ound the tiide injurious The dust tickles them 
a little, they say, that 1s all They feel it most 
of a Monday morning, after being all Sunday m 
the fresh air When they first take to the work 
1t hurts then throvts a httle, but they drink mint 
tea, and that soon cures them They are all 
more or less subject to ‘shoddy fever, they con 
fesa, especially after tenting the grinding of the 
very dusty sorts of stuff—worsted stockings, for 
eximple The shoddy fever is a sort of stuffing 
of the head and nose, with sore throvt, and it 
sometimes forces them to give over work for two 
or thiee days, or at most a weeh, but the dis 
order, the workmen say, 1s not fatal, and leives 
no particularly bad effects 

“Tn spite of all this, however, it 18 manifestly 
impossible for hum in lungs to breathe under such 
circumstances without suffering The visitor ex 
posed to the atmosphere for ten minutes expe 
riences an unpleasant choky sensation in_ the 
throit, which lasts all the remainder of the day 
The rag grinders, moreover, according to the best 
accounts, are very subject to asthmatic complaints, 
particularly when the airis dulland warm = The 
shoddy fever is said to be like a bad cold, with 
constant acrid running from the nose, ind a great 
deal of expectoration It 1s when there 1s 1 pir 
ticularly dirty lot of rags to be ground that the 
people are usually attacked in this wty, but the 
fever seldom heeps them more than two or thrce 
days from their work 

“Tn other mills the rags re not only ground, hut 
the shoddy 1s worked up into coarse bid cloth, 1 
great proportion of which 1s sent to America for 
slive clothing (and much now sold to the slop 
shops) 

* After the rags have been devilled into shoddy, 
the remwuning processes are much the same, al 
though conducted im a coarscr way, as those 
performed in the manufacture of woollen cloth 
The weaving 1s, for the most part, carried on at 
the homes of the woikpeople The domestic 
arrangements consist, in everv case, of two toler 
bly large rooms, one above the other, with a cellar 
beneath—-a plan of construction called in York 






shire a “house and a chamber.” The chamber 
has generally a bed amid the looms The weavers 
complain of irregular work and dimmished wages 
Their average pay, one week with another, with 
their wives to wind for them—-2 ¢, to place the 
thread upon the bobbin which goes into the shuttle 
—ais hardly so much as 10s a week They work 
long hours, often fourteen per day Sometimes 
the weaver 1s a small capitalist with perhaps half 
a dozen looms, and a hand jenny for spinning 
threid, the workpeople being within his own 
family as regula: apprentices and journeymen ” 

Dr Hemingway, a gentleman who has a large 
practice 1n the shoddy district, has given the follow- 
ing information touching the “ sheddy fever” — 

“The disease popularly known as ‘shoddy 
fever,’ and which 1s of frequent occurrence, 13 a 
species of bronchitis, caused by the irritating effect 
of the floatimg particles of dust upon the mucous 
membr ine of the trachea and its ramifications In 
generil, the attwck 13 easily cured—particularly if 
the patient has not been for any length of time 
exposed to the e.uting cause—by eftervescing 
siline draughts to allay the symptomatic febrile 
action, followed by expectorants to relieve the 
mucous membrane of the urmtating dust, but a 
long continuance of employment in the contam 
nitcd atmosphere, bringing on as it does repeated 
attacks of the disease, 1s too apt, in the end, to 
undermine the constitution, and produce a train of 
pectoral diseases, often closing with pulmonary 
consumption Ophthalmic attacks are by no 
means uncommon among the shoddy grinders, some 
of whom, however, wear wire gauze spectacles to 
protcct the eycs As regards the effect of the 
occupition upon health, 1t may shorten life by 
about five ycars on a rough averige, taking, of 
course, as the point of compuison, the average 
lorgevity of the distiuct in which the manufacture 
ig curicd on” 

“Shoddy fever” 1s, wn fact, a modification of 
the very fatal diserse induced by what 13 called 
“diy gunding” at Shefficld, but of course the 
particles of woollen hliment are less fatal in their 
influence than the floating steel dust produced by 
the opei ition in question 

At one time shoddy cloth wis not good and 
firm cnough to be used for other purposes than 
such as pidding by tailors, and in the inner hnings 
of cartiiges, by coich buildeis It was not used 
for purpos:s which would expose it to stress, but 
only to 1 moderate wear or friction Now shoddy, 
which modcrn improvements have made suscep 
tible of receiving a fine dye (at always looked a 
dead colour at one period), 18 made into cloth for 
soldiers’ and sailors’ uniforms and for pilot corts , 
into blanketing, drugget, stur and other carpeting, 
and into those beautiful table covers, with their 
rich woollen look, on which clegantiy drawn and 
elaborately coloured designs arc printed through 
the application of aquafortis Thus the rage 
which the beggar could no longer hang about him 
to cover his nakedness, may be a component of the 
soldier 8 or sailor’s umform, the carpet of a palace, 
or the library table-cover of a prime mimeter 

There 1s yet another use for old woollen clothes 
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What is not good for shoddy 18 good for manure, 
and more especially for the manure ed by 
ithe agricultunsts in Kent, Sussex, and Hereford 
shire, for the culture of a difficult plant—hops 
Tt 28 good also for corn land (judiciously used), 
go that we again have the remains of the old 
garment in our beer or our bread 


I have hitherto spoken of woollen fabrics The 
garments of other materials are seldom diverted 
from their original use, for as long as they will 
hold together they can be sold for exportation to 
Ireland, though of course for very triflmg amounts 

The black Velvet and Saten Warstcoats—the 
latter now so commonly worn—are almost always 
resold as waistcoats, and oft enough, when re 
bound and rebuttoned, make a very rcspectable 
looking garment. Nothing sells better to the 
working classes than a good second hand vest ot 
the two materials of satin or velvet If the satin, 
however, be so worn and frayed that mending 18 
impossible, the back, 1f not in the sume plight, 18 
removed for rebacking of any waistcoat, and the 
satin thrown away, one of the few things which 
in its last stage 18 utterly valueless It is the 
same with silk waistcoats, and foi the most part 
with velvet, but a velvet waistcoat may be thrown 
in the refuse heap with the woollen rags for 
manure The coloured waistcoats of silk or velvet 
are dealt with in the same way At one time, 
when under waistcoats were worn, the edges being 
just discernible, quantities were made out of the 
full waistcoats where a sufficiency of the stuff was 
unworn This fashion 18 now becoming Jess and 
less followed, and is principally in vogue in the 
matter of white under waistcoats Fo. the jean 
and other vests—even if a mixture of materi uls— 
there 1s the same use as what I have described of 
the black satin, and failing that, they are gene 
rally transferable to the rag bag 

Hats have become in greatcr demand than ever 
among the street buyers since the introduction 
into the London trade, and to go great an extent, 
of the silk, velvet, French, or Parisian hats The 
construction of these hats 1s the same, and the 
easy way in which the hat bodies are made, has 
caused a number of poor persons, with no previous 
knowledge of hat making, to enter into the trade 
“‘ here ’s hundreds starving at it,” said a hat 
manufacturer to me, “in Bermondsey, Locks 
fields, and the Borough, ay, hundreds” This 
facility m the making of the bodics of the new 
silk hats 1s quite as available in the restoration of 
the bodies of the old hats, as I shall show from 
the information of a highly intelligent artisan, 
who told me that of all people he dishked meh 
slop-sellers , but there was another class which he 
dishked more, and that was rich slop buyers 

The bodies of the stuff or beaver hats of the 
best quality are made of a firm fclt, wrought up of 
fine wool, rabbits’ hair, &c, and at once elastic, 
firm, and hght Over thisis placed the nap, pre- 
pared from the har of tne beaver The bodies of 
the silk hats are made of calico, which 18 blocked 
{as indeed 1s the felt) and stiffened and pasted up 
aati “only a hat maker can tell,"vds it was ex 


pressed to me, “ good sound bodies from bad, and 
the slop-masters go for the cheap and bad” The 
covering 18 not a nap of any hair, but is of silk or 
velvet (the words are used mdifferently in the 
trade) manufactured for the purpose Thus if an 
old hat be broken, or rather crushed out of all 
shape, the body can be glazed and sized up again 
s0 as to suit the slop hatter, if sold to him as a 
body, and that whether 1t be of felt or calico If, 
however, the silk cover of the hat be not worn 
utterly away, the body, without stripping off the 
cover, can be re-blocked and re set, and the silk- 
velvet trimmed up and “ set,” or re dyed, and a 
decent hat 18 sometimes produced by these means 
More frequently, however, a stecping shower of 
rain destroys the whole fabric 

Sccond hand Caps are xarely brought into this 
trade 

Such things as drawers, flannel warstcoats, and 
what is sometimes called “inner wear,” sell pam, 
well when washed up, patched—for patches@amr 
not matter in a garment hidden fiom the eyé 
when worn—or mended in any manner Flannel 
waistcoats and drawers are often in demand by 
the sticet sellers and the street labourers, as they 
are considered ‘good against the rheumatics ” 
These habiliments are often sold unrepaired, having 
been merely washed, as the poor men’s wives may 
be competent to execute an easy bit of tailoring, 
or perhaps the men themselves, 1f they have been 
reared as mechanics, and they believe (perhaps 
erroneously) that so they obtain a better bargain 
Shits are repaired and sold as shirts, or for old 
linen, the trade 18 not large 

Alen’s Stockings are darned up, but only when 
there 1s little to be done in darning, as they are 
rctuled at 2d the pair The sale 1s not very 
great, for the supply isnot “ Lots might be sold,” 
I was mformed, “if they was to be had, for them 
flash coves never cares what they wears under 
their Wellingtons ” 

Lhe Women’s Apparel is sold to be re worn in 
its origmal form quite as frequently, or more fre- 
quently, than it 1s mended up by the sellers, the 
purchasers often preferring to make the alterations 
themselves A gown of stuff, cotton, or any 
material, if full sized, 18 frequently bought and 
altered to fit a smaller person or a child, and so 
the worn parts may be cut away It is very 
rarely also that the apparel of the middle classes 
18 made into any othe: article, with the sole ex- 
ception, perhaps, of sdk gowns If a silk gown 
be not too much frayed, 1t 1s easily cleaned and 
polished up, so as to present a new gloss, and 1s 
sold readily enough, but af it be too far gone for 
this process, the old clothes renovator 1s often 
puzzled as to what uses to putit <A portion of a 
black silk dress may be serviceable to re line the 
cuffs of the better kind of coats There 18 seldom 
enough, I was told, to re line the two skirts of a 
surtout, and it 18 difficult to match old silk, a 
man used to buying a good second hand surtout, I 
was assured, would soon detect a difference in the 
shade of the silk, af the skirts were re-lined from 
the remains of different gowns, and say, “I'll not 
give any such money for that piebald thing,” 
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Skirts may be sometimes re lmed this way on the 
getting up of frock coats, but very rarely There 
18 the same difficulty in using a coloured silk gown 
for the re covering of a parasol The quantity 
may not be enough for the gores, and cinnot be 
matched to satisfy the eye, for the buyer of a silk 
parasol even in Rosemary lane may be expected to 
be critical When there 1s enough of good silk 
for the purposes I have mentioned, then, it must 
be borne in mind, the gown may be more valuable, 
because saleable to be re worn as1 gown It 1s 
the same with satin dresses, but only a few of 
them, m comparison with the silk, ate to be seen 
at the Old Clothes’ Exchange 

Among the purposes to which portions of worn 
silk gowns ate put are the making of spencers 
for little gnis (usually by the purchasers, or by 
the dress maker, who goes out to work for 1s 1 
day), of children’s bonnets, for the lining of 
women’s bonnets, the re liming of muffs ind fur 
tippets, the patching of quilts (once a iather 
fashionable thing), the inner lining or curtuns toa 
book case, and other houschold appliinces of 
hke kind This kind of silk, too, no matter in 
how minute pieces, 18 bought by the fancy cvbinet- 
makers ,the sinall masters) for the lining of thar 
dressing cases and work boxes supphed to thc 
warehouses, but these poor artisans hive neithu 
means nor |cisure to buy such ticles of thos: 
connected with the traffic of the Old Clothes’ hx 
change, but must purchase it, of course at wn cn 
hanced price, of 1 broker who has bought 1t at 
the Exchange, or in some establishment connected 
with it The second hand silk 1s bought also tor 
the dressing of dolls for the toy shops, ind for the 
lining of some toys The hat manufacturers of 
the cheapei sort, at one time, usd sccond hind 
silk for the pidded l ning of hats, but such 1s 
rarely the practice now It was once used 1n the 
same manner by the bhookbinders for lining the 
inner part of the back of a book If there be 
any part of sik in 2 drcss not suitable for any of 
these purposes it 13 wasted, or what 1s accounted 
wasted, although it may have heen in wear for 
years It 1s somewhat remarkable, that while 
woollen and even cotton goods can be “shoddied”— 
and if they are too rotten for that, they are made 
available for manure, or in the manufacturc of paper 
——no use 18 made of the refuse of silk Though one of 
the;most beautiful and costly of textile fabrics, its 
“remains” are thrown aside, when a be ggar’s rags 
are preserved and made profitable There can be 
little doubt that silk, hike cotton, could be shoddied, 
but whether such a speculation would be remune 
rative or not 18 no part of my present inquiry 

There 1s not, as I shall subsequently show, so 
great an exportation of female attire as might be 
expected in compatison with male apparel, the 
poorer classes of the metropolis being too anxious 
to get any decent gown when within their slender 
means 

Stays, unless of superior make and in good 
condition, are little bought by the classes who are 
the chief customers of the old clothes’ men in 
London I did not hear any reason for this from 
any of the old-clothes’ people One man thought, 


if there was a famly of daughters, the stays 
which had became too small for the elder girl were 
altered for the younger, and that poor women liked 
to mend their old stays as long as they would stick 
together Perhaps, there may be some repugnance 
—especially among the class of servant-maids 
who have not had “ to rough it”—to wear atreet- 
collected stays, a repugnance not, perhaps, felt 
m the wearing of a gown which probably can be 
washed, and 1s not worn so near the person The 
stays that are collected are for the most part ex- 
ported, a great portion being sent to Ireland If 
they are “‘ worn to 1ag3,” the bones are taken out, 
but in the slop made stays, 1t «8 ‘not whalebone, 
but wood thit 13 used to give, or preserve the due 
shape of the corset, and then the stays are 
valueless 

Old Stoclings are of great sale both for home 
weir and foreign trade In the trade of women’s 
stochings there his been in the last 20 or 25 
years a considcrable change Before that period 
black stockings were worn by servant gurls, and 
the families of working people and small trades 
men, they “saved wishing” Now, even in Petti- 
cout lane, women’s stockings are white, or ‘ mot- 
tled,’ or some light coloured, very rarely blach 
I have heard this change attributed to what is 
rither vaguely called “pride” May it not be 
owing to 1 more cultivated sense of cleanliness 4 
The women’s stockings are sold darned and 
undarned, ind at (retail) prices from 1d to 4d , 
ld or 2d being the most frequent prices 

The pettecoats and other under clothing are not 
much bought sccond hand by the poor women of 
London, and are exported 

Womens caps used to be sold second hand, I 
was told, both in the streets and the shops, but 
long ago, and before muslin and needlework were 
so cheap 

I heard of one article which formerly supplied 
considertble “stuff” (the word used) for second 
hand purposes, and was a part, but never a con- 
siderable part, of the trade at Ragfair These 
were the “ pellons,” or large, firm, solid cushions 
which were .ttached to a saddle, so that a horse 
“carried double” Fifty years ago the farmer and 
his wife, of the more prosperous order, went 
regularly to church and market on one horse, a 
pillon sustunig the good dame To the best 
sort of these pillions was appended what was 
called the “ pillion cloth,” often of a fine, but thin 
quality, which being really a sort of housing to 
the horse, cut straight and with few if any seams, 
was 1n excellent material for what I am informed 
was formerly called “ making and mending ’ The 
colour was almost exclusively drab or blue The 
pilion on which the squire’s lady rode—and 
Shoridan makes his Lady Teazle deny “the 
pillion and the coach horse,” the butler being her 
cavaher—was a perfect piece of upholstery, set off 
with lace and fringes, which again were excellent 
for second hand sale Such a means of convey- 
ance may still hnger in some secluded country 
parts, but it 18 generally speaking obsolete. 

Boots and Shoes are not to be had, I am told, 
in sufficient quantitv for the ee the 
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slop-ahops, the “translators,” and the second hand 
dealers Great quantities of second-hand boots and 
shoes are sent to Ireland to be “ translated” there 
Of all the wares in this traffic, the clothing for the 
feet 1s what 1s most easily prepared to cheat the 

6 of the mexpenienced, the imposition having 

e aids of heel ball, &c, to fill up crevices, and 
of blacking to hide defects Even when the 
boots or shoes are so worn out that no one will 
put a pair on his feet, though purchaseable for 
about Jd, the insoles are ripped out, the soles, if 
there be a sufficiency of leather, are shaped into 
insolea for children’s shoes, and these insoles are 
sold an bundles of two dozen pairs at 2d the 
bundle So long as the boot or shoe be not in many 
holes, 1t can be cobblered up in Monmouth street 
or elsewhere Of the “translating” business 
transacted in those localities I had the follow 
ing interesting account from a man who was 
lately engaged 1n it 

“Translation, as I understand it (said my*in 
formant), 18 this—to take a worn, old pair of shoes 
or boots, and by repairing them make them appeir 
as if left off with hardly any wear—1s if they 
were only soled Ill tell you the way they 
manage in Monmouth street There are in the 
trade ‘ horses’ heads ’~—a ‘horse’s head ’ 18 the foot 
of a boot with sole and heel, and pirt of a front— 
the bach and the remaindei of the front hiving 
been used for refooting boots There are also 
‘stand bottoms’ and ‘lick ups’ A ‘ stand bottom’ 
18 where the shoe appears to be only soiled, and a 
‘lick up’ 18 a boot or shoe re lasted to take the 
wrinkles out, the edges of the soles having been 
rasped and squared, and then blacked up to hide 
blemishes, and the bottom covered with 1 ‘smo 
ther,’ which I will describe There 18 another 
article called a ‘ flyer,’ that 18, a shoe soled with 
out having been welted In Monmouth street a 
‘horse’s head ’ is generally retailed at 2s 6d, but 
some fetch 4s 6d—that’s the extreme price 
They cost the translator from 1s a dozen pan to 
8s, but those at 8s are good, and are used for 
the making up of Wellington boots Some 
‘horses’ heads’—such as are cut off that the boots 
may be re footed on account of old fashion, ora 
misfit, when hardly worn—fetch 2; 6d a parr, 
and they are made up as new footed boots, and 
sell from 10s to 15s The average prue of feet 
{that is, for the ‘ horse’s head,’ as we call it) 1s 
4d,, and 1 pair of backs say 2d , the back 1s 
attached loosely by chair stitching, as it 18 called, 
to the heel, instead of beg stitched to the in 
sole, asin a new boot The wages for all this 1s 
1s 4d, 1n Monmouth street (in Union street, Bo 
rough, 1e 6d), but I was told by a master that 
he had got the work done in Gray’s inn lane at 9d 
Put it, however, at 1s 4d wages—then, with 4d 
and 2d for the feet and bach, we have ls 10d 
outlay (the workman finds his own grndery), and 
8d profit on each pair sold at a rate of 2s 6d 
Some masters will sell from 70 to 80 pairs per 
week that’s er the mark, and that’s in 
‘horses’ heads’ alone One man employs, or did 
la employ, seven men on ‘horses’ heads’ 
sote The profit generally, mm fair shops, in 


‘stand bottoms,’ 1s from 1s 6d to 2s per parr, as 
they sell generally at 3s 6d One man takes, or 
did take, 1002 ina day (it was calculated as an 
average) over the counter, and all for the sort of 
shoes I have described The profit of a ‘lick up’ 
1g the same as that of a ‘stand bottom’ To show 
the villanous way the ‘stand bottoms’ are got 
up, I will tell you this You have seen a broken 
upper leather, well, we place a piece of leather, 
waxed, underneath the broken part, on which we 
set a few stitches through and through When 
dry and finished, we take what 1s called a ‘ soft- 
heel ball’ and ‘ smother’ at over, so thit 1t some 

times would deceive a currier, as it appears hke 
the upper leather With regard to the bottoms, 
the worn part of the sole 1s opened from the edge, 
a piece of leather 1s made to fit exactly into the 
hole or worn part, and 1t 1s then nauled and filed 
until level Yaste 1s then applied, and ‘ smother’ 
put over the part, and that imitates the dust of the 
roid This ‘smother’ 1s obtained from the dust 
of the room It 13 placed in a silk stocking, tied 
at both ends, and then shook through, just like a 
powder puff, only we shake at both ends Its 
powdered out into our leather apron, and mixed 
with a certain preparation which I will describe 
to you (he did so), but I would rather not have 
it published, as it would lead others to practise 
similar deceptions JI believe there are about 
2000 translitors, so you may judge of the extent 
of the trade , and translators are more constantly 
employcd than any other branch of the business 

Many make a great deal of money A journeyman 
trinslitor can earn from 3s to 4s aday You 
cin give the average at 20s a weck, as the wages 
are good It must be good, for we have 2s for 
soling, heeling, and welting a pur of boots, and 
some men don’t get more for making them Mon 

mouth strect 1s nothing lke what it was, as to 
curious old garments, that’s all gone There’s 
not one English master in the translating business 
in Monmouth street—they are all Irish, and 
there 18 now hardly an English workman there— 
perhaps not one I believe that all the tradesmen in 
Monmouth street make their workmen lodge with 
them I was lodging with one before I marned a 
little while ago, and I know the system to he the 
same now as it was then, unless, indeed, 1t be al- 
tered for the worse To show how disgusting these 
lodgings must be, I will state this —I knew a 
Roman Catholic, who was attentive to his religious 
duties, but when pronounced on the point of death, 
and believing firmly that he was dying, he would 
not have his priest xdminister extreme unction, for 
the room was in such a filthy and revolting state 
he would not allow him to see it Five men 
worked and slept in that room, and they were 
working and sleeping there in the man’s 11lness— 
all the tame that his life was despaired of He was 
ill nine weeks Unless the working shoemaker 
lodged there he would not be employed Hach 
man pays 2s a week. I was there once, but I 
couldn’t sleep in such a den, and five mghts out 
of the seven I slept at my mother’s, but my lodg. 
ing had to be paid all the same These men 
(myself excepted) were all Insh, and all tee- 
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totallers, as was the master How often was 
the room cleaned out, do you say? Never, sir, 
never The refuse of the men’s labour was gene- 
rally burnt, smudged away m the grate, smelling 
terribly It would stifle you, though it didn’t me, 
because I got used to 1t I lodged in Union street 
once My employer had a room known as the 
‘barracks ,’ every lodger paid him 2s 6d a week 
Five men worked and slept there, and three were 
aitters—that 1s, men who paid 1s a week to st 
there and work, lodging elsewhere A little be- 
fore that there were six sitters The furmture 
was one table, one chur, and two beds There 
was no place for purposes of decency 11 fell to 
bits from decay, and was never repaired Thuis 
barrack man always stopped the 2s 6d for lodg 
ing, 1f he gave you only that amount of work in 
the week The beds were decent enough, but 
as to Monmouth street! you don’t see a clean 
sheet there for nine weeks, and, recollect, such 
snobs ate dirty fellows There was no chair in 
the Monmouth street room that I have spoken of, 
the men having only their seats used .t work , 
but when the beds were let down for the night, 
the seats had to be placed 1n the fire plagé because 
there was no space for them in the room In 
many houses in Monmouth street there 13 a sys 
tem of sub letting among the journeymen In onc 
room lodged a man and his wite (1 laundiess 
worked there), four children, and two single 
young men The wife was actually delivered m 
this room whilst the men kept at their work— 
they never lost an houi’s wo1k, nor is this 1n 
unusual case—it’s not an isolited case at all I 
could instance ten or twelve cases of two or thiee 
married pcople living in one room in that strect 
The rats have scampercd over the beds that ly 
huddled together in the kitchen The husband of 
the wife confined as I have described pad 4s 4 
week, and the two single men paid 2s a weck each, 
so the master was rent fiee and he received trom 
each man ls 6d a week for tea (without sugar), 
and no bread and butter, and 2d a day for pota 
toes—that ’s the regular charge ” 

In connection with the translation of old boots 
and shoes, I hive obtained the following st itistics 
There are— 


In Drury lane and strects adjacent, about 50 shops 
Seven dials do do 100 do 
Monmouth street do do 40 do 
Hanway court, Oxford strcet do 4 do 
Lisson grove do do 100 do 
Paddington do do 30) do 
Petticoat lane (shops, stands, &c) do 200 do 
Somers’-town do do 5.) do 
Field lane, Saffron hill do 40 do 
Clerkenwell do 30) do 
Bethnal green, Spitalfields do 100 do 
Rosemary lane, we do 30° do 


774 shops, 


employing upwards of 2000 men in making up 
and repairing old bvots and shoes, besides hun 
dreds of poor men and women who strive for a 
crust by buying and selling the old material, pre 
viously to translating it, and by mending up what 
will mend They or their children stand in the 
street and try to sell them 


Monmouth-street, now the great old shoe dis- 
trict, has been “ sketched” by Mr Dickens, not as 
regards its connection with the subject of street- 
sale or of any particular trade, but as to its 
general character and appearance I first cite Mr 
Dickens’ description of the Seven Duals, of which 
Monmouth street 1s a seventh — 

“The stranger who finds himself in ‘The Dials’ 
for the first time, and stands, Belzoni like, at the 
entrance of seven obscure passages, uncertam 
which to take, will see enough around him to 
keep his curiosity and attention awake for no 
inconsiderable time From the irregular square 
into which he has plunged, the,streets and courts 
dart in all directions, until they are lost in the 
unwholesome vapour which hangs over the house- 
tops, and rende1s the dirty perspective uncertam 
and confined , and, lounging at every corner, as if 
they cume there to take a few gasps of such fresh 
air is has found its way so far, but 1s too much 
exhausted already, to be enabled to force itself 
into the narrow alleys around, are groups of 
people, whose appearance and dwellings would fill 
any mind but a regular Londoner’s with astomsh- 
ment 

“In addition to the numcrous groups who are 
idling about the gin shops and squabbhng in the 
ccntre of the road, every post in the open space 
has its occupint, who leans against it for hours, 
with listless perseverance It 13 odd enough that 
one class of men in London appear to have no 
enjoyment beyond Jeining agaist posts We 
nevc1 saw a regular bricklayer’s labourer take any 
othcr recreation, fighting excepted Pass through 
St Giless in the evening of a week day, there 
they are in their fustian dresses, spotted with 
brick dust and whitewash, leaning against posts 
Walk through Seven Dials on Sunday morning . 
there they are igain, drab or hght corduroy 
trowsers, Blucher boots, blue coats, and great 
yellow wstcoats, leaning against posts The 
idei of a man dressing himself in his best clothes, 
to lean 2g unst a post all day ! 

“The peculiar character of these streets, and 
the close resemblance each one bears to its neigh 
bour, by no means tends to decrease the bewilder 
ment in which the unexperienced wayfarer through 
‘the Dials’ finds himself involved He traverses 
strects of dirty, straggling houses, with now and 
then in unexpected court, composed of buildings 
as 11] proportioned and deformed as the half naked 
children thit wallow in the kennels Here and 
there, a little dark chandler’s shop, with a cracked 
bell hung up behind the door to announce the en- 
trance of a customer, or betray the presence of 
some young gentleman in whom a passion for shop 
tills has developed itself at an early age, others, 
as if for support, against some handsome lofty 
building, which usurps the place of a low dingy 
public house , long rows of broken and patched 
windows expose plants that may have flounshed 
when ‘ The Dials’ were built, mm vessels aa dirty 
as ‘The Dials’ themselves, and shops for the 
purchase of rags, bones, old iron, and kitchen 
stuff, vie in cleanliness with the bird-fanciers and 


i rabbit dealers, which one might fancy so many 
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arks, but for the irresstible convicuon that no 
pied in its proper senses, who was permitted to 
leaye one of them would ever come back again 
Brokers’ shops, which would seem to have been 
established by humane individuals, as refuges for 
destitute bugs, mterspersed with announcements 
of day-schools, penny theatres, petition wniters, 
niangles, and music fer balls or routs, complete the 
‘ still life’ of the subject, and dirty mcn, filthy 
women, squalid children, fluttering shuttlecocks, 
nowy battledores, rceking pipes, bad fruit, more 
than doubtfal oysters, attenuated cats, depressed 
dogs, and anatomical fowls, are its cheerful accom 
panunents 

“If the external appearance of thc houses, or 
@ glance at their inhabitants, present but few at 
tractions, a closer acquaintance with either 18 little 
calculated to alter one’s first impression very 
room has its separate tenant, and evely tenant 18, 
by the same mysterious dispensation which ciuscs 
& countiy curate to ‘increase and multiply ’ most 
maivellously, generally the head of a numcious 
family 

“‘The man in the shop, perhaps, 1s in the baked 
‘jemmy’ line, or the file wood ind hearth stone 
line, or any other line which requies a floating 
capital of eightecn pence or thereabouts and he 
and his famuly lve in the shop, and the small back 
parlour behind it Then there is an Irish lr 
bourer and Aas family in the back kitchen, and 
@ jobbing man — carpet beater and so forth— 
with Azs tannly, in the front one In the fiont 
one pair there ’s another man with another wife 
and family, and in the back one pair there’s ‘a 
young ‘oman as takes in tambour wok, and 
dresses quite genteel,’ who talks a good deal 
about ‘my friend,’ and can t ‘abear anything low’ 
The second floor front, and the rest of the lodgcrs, 
are just a second edition of the people below, ex 
cept a shabby gentce] man in the bach atte, who 
has his half pint of coffee every morning fiom the 
coffee shop next door but one, which boasts a little 
front den called a coflee room, with a hie plice, 
over which 18 an insciiption, politely requesting 
that, ‘to prevent mistakes,’ customers will ‘ plrase 
to pay on delivery’ The shabby gcntcel man 1s 
un object of some mystery, but as he leids a lite 
of seclusion, and never was hnown to buy any 
thing beyond an occasional pen, exccpt half pints 
of coffe, penny loaves, and ha’porths of ink, Ins 
tellow lodgers very naturally suppose him to be an 
anthor, and rumours are current in the Dials, 
that he writes poems tor Mr Warren 

* Now any body who passed through the Dials 
on a hot summer's evening, and siw the diffuent 
women of the house gossiping on the steps, would 
be apt to think thit all was harmony among them, 
and that a more piimutive set of people than the 
native Diallera could not be imagined = Alas ! the 
min in the shop illtreats his family , the caipet 
beater extends his professional pursuits to his wife , 
the one pair front has an undying feud with the 
two par front, m consequence of the two pair 
front persisting in dancing over his (thc one pair 
front’s) head, when he and his family have reured 
for the might, the two par bach we/? incrtere 


with the front krtchen’s children, the Imshman 
comes home drunk every other mght, and attacks 
every body, and the one pair back screams at 
everything Animosities apring up between floor 
and floor, the very cellar asserts his equality 
Mrs A ‘smicks’ Mrs B’s child for ‘making 
faces’ Mrs B forthwith throws cold water over 
Mrs A’s child for ‘cillingnames’ The husbands 
are embroiled—the quarrel becomes general—an 
assault 1s the consequence, and a police officer the 
result ” 

Of Monmouth street the same author says — 

“We have always entertained a particular 
attachment towards Monmouth street, as the only 
true and real emporium for second hand wearing 
apparc] Monmouth street 1s venerable fiom 18 
antiquity, and respectable from its usefulness 
Holywell street we despise, the 1ed headed and 
red whiskered Jews who forcibly haul you into 
their squalid houses, and thrust you into a suit of 
clothes whether you will or not, we dctest 

“The inhabitants of Monmouth strcet are a 
distinct class, a peaceable and retirig race, who 
imimun@. themselves for the most part in deep 
cellirs, 6r smill back parlours, and who seldom 
comc forth into the world, except in the dusk and 
coolness of evening, when thcy may be seen 
seated, in churs on the pavement, smoking then 
pipes, or witching the gambols of their cugaging 
childien as they revcl im the gutter, a happv troop 
of infintine scavengers Their counteninces beat 
a thoughttul and a dirty cast, certun indications 
of their love of traffic, aud thcir habitations are 
distinguished by that disrcgird of outward ap- 
pearance, and neglect of personal comfort, so 
common among pcople who are constantly um 
mcrsed in profound speculations, and deeply en 
gaged in sedentary pursuits 

“Through every alteration and every change 
Monmouth street bas still icmuned the burial 
plicc of the fishions, and such, to judge from all 
plesent appeirinces, it will remain until there are 
no more fishions to bury ” 


Ov THE STREET SELLERS of PErTTICOAT AND 
RosEmMANY LANES 


IMMLDIATELY connected with the trade’ of the 
centril mrt for old clothes are the adjoining streets 
of Petticoat lane, and those of the not very dis 
tant Rosemary lune In these localities 13 a 
second hand guirment seller at almost every step, 
but the whole stock of these traders, decent, 
frowsy, half rotten, or smart and good habilments, 
has first passed through the channel of the Ex 
change The men who sell these goods have all 
bought them at the Hxchange—the exceptions 
bemg insigiific int—so thit this street sale 1s but 
in extension of the tride of the centril mart, 
with the addition that the wares have been made 
ready for use 

A cursory observation might lead an inexpe- 
trenccd person to the conclusion, that these old 
clothcs traders who ate standing by the bundles of 
gowns, o1 lines of coats, hanging from their door 
posts, o1 in the place from which the window has 
been removed, or at the sides of their houses, or 
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piled in the street before them, are drowsy poopie, 
for they seem to sit among them property, 4oat 
in thought, or caring only for the fames of a 
pipe But let any one andicate, even ‘by an ap- 
proving glance, the likehhood of his becoming a 
customer, and see if there be any lack of diligence 
in busutess Some, deed, pertinaciously invite 
attention to ther wares, some (and often well 
dressed women) leave their premises a few yards 
to accost a stranger pointing to a “ good dress 
coat’ or “an excellent frock” (coat) I am told 
that this practice 1s less pursued thin it wis, and 
it seems that the solicitations are now addressed 
chiefly to strangers These strangers, persons 
happening to be passing, or visitors from cuniosity, 
are at once, recognised , for as in all not very ex 
tended localities, where the inhabitants pursue a 
similar calling, they are, as regards their know 
ledge of one another, as the members of one 
family Thus a stranger 1s as easily recognised 
as he would be in a hittle rustic hamlct where 
n strange face 1s not secn once a quarter 
Indeed so narrow are some of the streets and 
alleys in this quarter, ind so little is there of 
privacy, owing to the removal, in warm weather, 
even of the casements, that the room 1s com 
manded in all its domestic details, ind is among 
these details there 1s generally a further display of 
goods similar to the articles outside, the jammed 
up places really look ike a greit fimily house 
with merely a sort of channel, dignified by th 
name of a street, between the right and Icft suites 
of apartments 

In one off street, where on 1 Sunday there 1s 2 
considerable demand for Jewish sweet mcas by 
Chistian boys, and 1 little sly, and perhips not 
very successful gambling on the part of the m 
genuous youth to posocss themselves of these cc. 
fectionaries at the easiest rite, there ue some 
mounds of builders rubbish upon which, if an in 
quisitive petson ascended, he could command the 
details of the upper rooms, probibly the bed 
chambers—af in their crowded apartments these 
traders cin find spaces for beds 

It must not be supposed that old clothes rc 
more than the great staple of the trifhe of this | 
district Wherever persons are assembled thcre ; 
are certain to be purveyors of provisions and cf | 
cool or hot drmks for warm or cold weather The 
interior of the Old Clothes Exchange has its 
oyster stall, its fountain of ginger beer, its coftce 
house, and ale house, and a troop of pcripitetie 
traders, boys principally, carrying trays Outside 
the walls of the Exchange this trade is stall 
thicker A Jew boy thrusts a tin of Inghly glazed 
cakes and pastry under the people’s noses here, 
and on the other side a basket of oringes regales 
the same sense by its preximity At the next 
step the thoroughfare 1s interrupted by a gaudy 
looking ginger beer, lemonade, raspberryade, and 
nectar fountain , “a halfpenny a glass, a halfpenny 
a glass, sparhling lemonade !” shouts the vendor 
as you pass The fountain and the glasses glitter 
m the sun, the varnish of the wood wo1k shines, 
the lemonade really does sparkle, and all looks 
clean—except the owner Close by is a brawny 
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young Irishman, his red beard unshorn for per- 
haps ten days, and his neck, where it had been 
exposed to the weather, a far deeper red than his 
beard, and he 1s carrying a small basket of nuts, 
and selling them as gravely as if they were articles 
suited to his strength <A little lower 1s the cry, 
in a womans voice, “ Fish, fried fish ' Ha’penny, 
fish, fred fish'” and so monotonously and me- 
chanically 18 1t ejaculated that one mght think 
the sellers life was passed in uttering these few 
words, even as a rooh’s 18 m crying “ Caw, eaw” 
Here I sawa poor Inmshwoman who had a child 
on her back buy a piece of this fish (which may 
be had “hot” or “cold”), and* tear out a piece 
with her teeth, and this with all the eageiness and 
relish of appetite or hungcr, first eating the 
brown outside and then suwcheng the bone I never 
siw fish look firmer or whiter That fried fish 1s 
to be procured 18 manifest to more senses than 
one, for you cin hear the sound of its being fned, 
and smcil the fumes from the ol In an open 
window opposite trizzle on an old tray, small 
pices of thinly cut meat, with a mixture 
onions, kept hot by being placed over an old pan 
containing charcoal In another room a mess of 
bitter 1s smoking over 1 grate ‘‘ Penny a lot, 
oysters,” resounds from diflerent parts Some of 
the sellers command two strects by establishing 
their stalls or tubs at a corner Lads pass, carry- 
ing sweet stuff on trays I observed one very 
duh eycd Hebrew boy chewing the hard bake he 
vendcd—if it were not a substitute—with an ex- 
pression of greit enjoyment Heaped up trays 
of fresh looking sponge crkes are carried in tempt- 
ing pyramids Youths have stocks of large hard- 
looking biscuits, and walk aboutcrying, “Ha penny 
biscuits, hapenny, three a penny, biscuits,” 
these, with 1 morscl of cheese, often supply a 
dinncr or a luncheon Dates and figs, as dry as 
they are cheap, constitute the stock in trade of 
other strect sellers ‘Coke: nuts” are sold im 
pieces and entire, the Jew boy, when he invites 
to the purchase of an entire nut, shaking it at 
the ew of the customer I was told by a coster- 
monger that these juveniles had a way of drum- 
ming with their fingers on the shell so as to 
sitiofy a “ green” custome: that the nut offered 
Was a sound one 

Such are the summer eatables and drinkables 
which I have latcly secn vended in the Petticoat- 
lane distiict In winter there are, as long as day- 
light lasts—and in no other locality perhaps does 
*t last so short a time—other street provisions, 
ind, if possible, gieater zeal in selhng them, the 
hours of busmess being circumscmbed There 18 
then the potato cin and the hot elder wine appa- 
1atus, and smohing pies and puddings, and roasted 
ipples and chestnuts, and walnuts, znd the several 
fruits which ripen in the autumn—apples, pears, 
&c 

Hitherto I have spoken orly of such eatables 
and drinkables as are ready for consumption, but 
to these the trade in the Petticoat lane district 
13 by no means confined There 18 frésh fish, 
generally of the cheaper kinds, and smoked or 
dried fish (smoked salmon, moreover, 1s sold ready 
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cooked), and costermongers’ barrows, with their 


difference’ in quality also, but the rule of a mini- 


leads of green vegetables, looking almost out of | mized cheapness has no exceptions in this cheap- 
dpe The cries 


amidst the surrounding di 

‘of “ Pine cauliflowers,” “ penny cabbages,” 
Eight a shilling, mackarel,” “Eels, live eels,” 
mix strangely with the hubbub of the busier 
atreet 

Other street-sellets also abound You meet one 
man who says mysteriously, and rather bluntly, 
“Buy a good knife, governor” His tone 18 re 
markable, and if it attract attention, he may hint 
that he has smuggled goods which he must sell 
anyhow. Such men, I am told, look out mostly 
for seamen, who often resort to Petticoat lane, 
for idle men jike sailors on shore, and idle uncul 
tuvated men often love to lounge where there 1s 
bustle Pocket and pen knives and scissors, 
*« Penny a piece, penny a pair,” rubbed over with 
oil, both to hide and prevent rust, are carried on 
trays, and spread on stalls, some stalls consisting 
of merely a teachest lid on a stool Another 
man, carrying perhaps a sponge in his hand, and 
well-dressed, asks you, in a subdued voice, if you 
want a good razor, as 1f he almost suspected that 
you meditated suicide, and were looking out for 
the means! This is another ruse to introduce 
mugeled (or “duffer’s”) goods Account books 
are hawked “ Penny a quire,” shouts the itinerant 
street stationer (who, if questioned, always de 
clares he said “ Penny half qure”) “Stockings, 
stockings, two pence a par” “TVcre’s your 
chew] ry , penny, @ penny, pick’em and choose 
*em ” U may remark that outside the window 
of one shop, or rather parlour, if there be any such 
distinction here, I saw the handsomest, as fir as 
I am able to judge, and the best cheap jewellery 4 
ever saw in the streets] “ Pencils, sir, pencils, 
steel pens, steel pens , ha’penny, penny , pencils, 
steel pens, sealing wax, wax, wax, wax !” shouts 
one, ‘Green peas, ha’penny a pint '” cries another 
| These things, however, are but the accompin 
ments of the main traffic But as such things 
accompany all traffic, not on a small scale, and 
may be found in almost every metropolitan tho- 
roughfare, where the police are not required, by 
the householders, to interfere, I will point out, to 
show the distinctive characte: of the street trade 
in this part, what 1s not sold and not cncouraged 
I saw no old books There were no flowers, no 
music, which inded could not be heard except at 
the outskirts of the din, and no beggars plymg 
their vocation among the triding class 

Another pecuharity pertaining alike to this shop 
and street locality 1s, that everything is at the veri st 
minimum of price , though 1t may not be asked, it 
will assuredly be taken The bottle of lemonade 
which is elsewhere a penny 1s here a haltpenny 
The tarts, which among the street sellera about the 
Royal Exchange are a halfpenny each, are here 
a farthing When lemons are two a penny in 
St George’s-market, Oxford street, as the long 
line of street stalls towards the western extremity 
18 calledy—they are three and four a penny m 
Petticoat and Rosemary lanes Cextainly there 
is a difference in size between the dearer and the 


trading quarter. 
But Petticoat lane 18 essentially the old clethes 


district, Embracing the streets and alleys adp- 
cent to Petticoat-lane, and including the rows of 
old boots and shoes on the pround, ‘there 
perhaps between two and three miles of old clothes. 
Petticoat Jane proper 1s longand narrow, and to look 
down it 18 to look down a vista of many coloured 
garments, alike on the sides and on the ground The 
effect sometimes 18 very striking, from the vanety 
of hyes, and the constant flitting, or gathering, of 
the crowd into little groups of bargainers Gowns 
of every shade and every pattern are hanging up, 
but none, perhaps, look eivher bright or white , st 
18 a vista of dinginess, but many coloured dingi- 
nesg, as regards female attire Dress coats, frock 
couts, great coats, livery and game keepers’ coats, 
paletots, tunics, trowsers, knee breeches, waust- 
coats, capes, pilot coats, working jackets, plaids, 
hats, dressing gowns, shirts, Guernsey frocks, are 
all displayed The predommant colours are black 
and blue, but there 1s every colour, the light drab 
of some aristocratic livery , the dull brown-green 
of velveteen, the deep blue of a pilot jacket, the 
variegated figures of the shaw] dressing gown , the 
glossy black of the restored garments, the shine 
of newly turpentined black satin waistcoats , the 
ce and green of some flaming tartan, these 

ings—mixed with the hues of the women’s 
garments, spotted and striped—certamnly present 
& scene which cannot be beheld in any other part 
of the greatest city of the world, nor in any other 
portion of the world itself 

The ground has also its airay of colours It 33 
covered with lines of boots and shoes, their shining 
blacx relieved here and there by the admixture 
of females’ boots, with drab, green, plum or 
lavender coloured “ legs,” as the upper part of the 
boot 18 always called in the trade There 1s, too, 
an admixture of men’s “ button boots” with drab 
cloth legs, and of a few red, yellow, and russet 
coloured slippers, and of children’s coloured mo 
rocco boots and shoes Handkerchiefs, sometimes 
of a gaudy orange pattern, are heaped on a chair 
Lice and muslins occupy small stands or are 
spread on the ground Black and drab and straw 
hats are hung up, or piled one wpon another and 
kept from falling by means of stmngs, while, in- 
cessantly threading their way through all this 
intricacy, 18 a mass of people, some of whose 
dresses speik of a recent purchase in the lane 

I have said little of the shopkeepers of Petti- 
coat lane, nor 18 1t requisite for the full elucida- 
tion of my present subject (which relates more 
especially to stcet sale), that I should treat of 
them otherwise than as being in a great degree 
connected with street trade They stand in the 
street (in front of their premises), they trade in 
the street, they smoke and read the papers in the 
street, and indeed the greater part of their lives 
seems passed 1n the street, for, as I have elsewhere 
remarked, the Saturday’s or Sabbath’s recreation 
to some of them, after synagogue hours, seems to 


cheaper taits end lemons, and perhaps there 1s a! be to stand by thei doors looking about them. 
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Yn the earler penods of the day—the Jewish 
Sabbath excepted, when there 1s no market at all 
in Petticoat lane, not even among the Insh and 
other old clothes people, or a mere nothing of a 
market—the goods of these shops seem consigned 
to the care of the wives and female members of the 
families of the proprietors The Old Clothes Ex- 
change, hke other places known by the name— 
the Royal Exchange, for example—has its daily 
season of “high change” This is, in summer, 
from about half past two to five, in winter, from 
two to four o'clock At those hours the crock 
man, and the bartering costermonger, and the Jew 
collector, have sought the Exchange with their 
respective bargains, and business there, and in the 
whole district, 1s at its fullest tide Before this 
hour the master of the shop or stove (the latter 
may be the more appropriate word) 18 absent 
buying, collecting, or transacting any business 
which requires him to leave home It 18 curious 
to observe how, during this absence, the women, 
but with most wary eyes to the business, sit in 
the street carrying on their domestic occupations 
Some, with their young children about them, are 
shelling peas, some are trimming vegetables, 
some plying their needles, some of the smaller 
traders’ wives, as well as the street sellers with 1 
“pitch,” are eating dinners out of basins (lud 
aside when a customer approaches), and occasion 
ally some may be engaged 1n what Mrs Trollope 
has called (an noticing 2 similar procedure in the 
boxes of an American theatre) “the most maternal 
of all offices” The females I saw thus occupicd 
were principally Jewesses, for though those re 
sorting to the Old Clothes Exchange ind its con 
comitant branches may be but one fourth Jews, 
more than half of the remunder being Insh 
people, the householders or shopkeepers of the 
localitv, when capital 1s needed, are generally 
Israelites 

It must be borne in mind that, in describing 
Petticoat lane, I have described 1t as seen ona 
fine summer’s day, when the business 1s it its 
height Until an hou ortwo after midday the 
distiict 18 quiet, and on very rainy days its aspect 
18 sufhuently Jamentoble, for then 1t appears 
actually deserted Perhaps on a winter’s Saturday 
night—as the Jewish Sabbath terminates it sun 
set-—the scene may be the most striking of all 
The fliring hgkts from uncovered gas, from fat 
fed lamps, from the paper shaded candles, and the 
many ways in which the poorer street folk throw 
some illumination over their goods, produce a 
multiplicity of lights and shadows, which, thrown 
and blended over the old clothes hanging up along 
the line of street, cause them to assume mj sterious 
forms, and if the wind be high make them, as they 
are blown to and fro, look more mysterious still 

On one of my visits to Petticoat lane I saw 
two foreign Jews—from Smyrni I was informed 
An old street seller told me he believed it was 
their first visit to the district But, new as the 
scene might be to them, they looked on impas 
sively at all they saw They wore the handsome 
and peculiar dresses of their country A glance 
Was cast after them by the Petticoat lane people, 
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but that was all. Inthe Strand they would have 
attracted considerable attention, not a few heads 
would have been turned back to gaze after them , 
but 1t seems that only to those who may possibly 
be customers 18 any notice paid in Pettwoat-lane 


RosEMARY LANE 


RosEMARY LANE, which has in vain been re- 
christened Royal Mint-street, 1s from half to three- 
quarters of a mile long—that 1s, 1f we include 
only the portion which runs from the junction of 
Leman and. Dock streets (near the London Docks) 
to Sparrow corner, where it abuts on the Minories 
Beyond the Leman street termwmation of Rose- 
mary lane, and stretching on mto Shadwell, are 
many streets of a similar character as regards the 
street and shop supply of articles to the poor, 
but as the old clothes trade 1s only occasionally 
cirried on there, I shall here deal with Rosemary- 
lane pioper 

This lane partakes of some of the characters- 
tics of Petticoat lane, but without its so strongly 
marked peculiarities Rosemary lane 1s wider and 
airier, the honses on each side are loftier (in se- 
veral parts), and there 18 an approach to a gin 
palice, a thing unknown in Petticoat lane there 
18 no room for such a structure there 

Rosemary lane, hke the quarter I have last 
described, has its off streets, into which the traffic 
stretches Some of these off streets are narrower, 
dirtie1, poorer in all respects than Rosemary lane 
itsclf, which indeed can hardly be stigmatized as 
very duty These are Glasshouse street, Rus- 
sell court, Hauirbiine-court, Parson’s-court, Blue 
Anchor yaid (one of the poorest places and with 
a halt built look), Darby strcet, Cartwright street, 
Peter s court, Princes street, Queen-street, and be- 
yond these and in the direction of the Minones, 
Roscmary lanc becomes Sharp’s buildings and 
Sparrow corner There are other small non- 
thoroughfare courts, sometimes called blind alleys, 
to which no name 18 attached, but which are vury 
well known to the neighbourhood as Union court, 
&c , but as these are not scenes of street traffic, 
although they may be the abodes of street traf 
fickers, they require no especial notice 

The dwellers in the neighbourhood or the off 
streets of Rosemary lane, differ from those of 
Petticoat lane by the proximity of the former 
place to the Thames The jodgings here are 
occupied by dredgers, ballast heavers, coil whip 
pers, watermen, lumpers, and others whose trade 
1s connected with the river, as well as the slop- 
workers and sweaters wo1king for the Minories 
The poverty of these workers compels them to 
lodge wherever the rent of the rooms 13 the 
lowest As a few of the wives of the ballast- 
heavers, &c, are street sellers in or about Rosge- 
mary lane, the locality 13 often sought by them 
About Petticoatlane the off streets are mostly 
occupied by the old clothes merchants. 

In Rosemary lane is a greater street-trade, as 
regards things placed on the ground for retail sale, 
&c , than in Petticoat lane , for though the traffic 
in the last-mentioncd lane 1s by far the greatest, 
it 18 more connected with the shops, and fewer 
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trailers whose dealings are strictly those of the 
treet alone resort to 1t Rosemary-lane, too, 18 
more Insh There are some cheap lodging houses 
in the courts, &c, to which the poor Insh flock , 
and as they rre very frequently street sellers, on 
busy days the quarter abounds with them Atevery 
step you hear the Erse tongue, and meet with the 
Irish phy siognomy , Jews and Jewesses are also 
geen in the street, and they abound in the shops 
The street-traffic does not begin until about one 
o'clock, except as regards the vcgetuble, fish, and 
oyster stalls, &c , but the chief business of this 
Jane, which 18 as inappropniately as that of Pett 
coat 18 suitably named, 18 in the vending of the 
articles which have often been thrown aside as 
refuse, but from which numbers in London wing 
an existence 

One aide of the lane 1s covered with old boots 
and shoes , old clothes, both men’s, womcns, and 
children’s , new lice for edgings, and 1 variety of 
cheap prints and muslins (also new), hats and 
bonnets, pots, and often of the commonest hinds, 
tins, old knives and forks, old scissors, and old 
metal articles generilly, here and thcre 15 a stall 
of cheap bread or Amcricin chee, 01 what 1s 
announced as American, old gliss, different de 
scriptions of second hind furniture of thc smaller 
size, such as children’s chaus, bellows, &c Mixcl 
with these, but only very scintily, ue vfew bright 
looking swag barrows, with china orn uncnts, toys, 
&c Some of thc wares ate spicid on the ground 
on wrappers, or pieces of mitting or carpet, and 
#ome, as the pots, are occisi nally pliced on straw 
The cotton prints are often hc apcd on tne giound, 
where are also ranges or heaps of boots and shoes, 
and piles of old clothes, or hats, or umbrcllis 
Other traders place their goods on stalls o1 bu 
rows, or over an old chan or clothes horse And 
amidst all this motley displiy the buvcrs and 
sellers smoke, and shout, and doze, and bargin, 
and wrangle, and eat and drink tea ind codlce, 
and sometimes becr Altogethe: Rosemary lanc is 
more of a stiect markct than 1s Petticoat lane 

This distuct, hhe the one I have first deseribed, 
is anfested with young thieves and vagrants fiom 
the neighbouring lodging houses, who m1y be secn 
running about, often bare footed, bare necked, and 
shirtless, but “lJarkmg” one with another, and 
what may be best understood as “full of fun” 
In what way th@se lads dispose of their plundc., 
and how thar plunder 1s in any way connected 
with the trade of these parts, I shall show in my 
account of the Thieves One pickpocket told me 
that there was no person whom he dclighted so 
much to steal fiom as any Petticoat lancer with 
whom he had professional derlings ! 

In Rosemary lane there 1s a busy Sund1y morn 
ing trade; there is 1 street trade, also, on the 
Saturday afternoons, but the greater part of the 
shops are then closed, and the Jews do not pirti 
cipate in the commerce until after sunset 

The two marts I have thus fully described differ 
from all other street-markets, for in these two 
second-hind garments, and second hgad meichan- 
dige generaliy (although but in a small proportion), 
ate the grand staple of the traffic At the other 


street-markets, the second-hand commerce 1s the 
exception. 


Or tar Street Serumrs or Men’s Suconp- 
HAND Ox1ovreEs.’ 


In the following accounts of street-selling, I shall 
not mix up any account of the retailers’ modes of 
buying, collecting, repairing, or “ testoring” the se- 
cond hand garments, otherwise than incidentally I 
have already sketched the systems pursued, and 
morc will have to be said concerning them under the 
head of Street Borers Neither have I thought 
it necessary, in the further accounts I have col- 
lected, to confine mysclf to the trade carried on in 
the Petticoat and Rosemary lane districts The 
yreater portion relates to those places, but my aim, 
of course, 18 to give an account which will show 
the chiracter of the second hand trade of the me 
tropolis generally 

“People should remember,’ said an intelligent 
shoemakcr (not a street sclle1) with whom I had 
gom¢ conversation about cobbling for the streets, 
“thit such places as Rosemary lane have their 
uses this way But for them a very poor indus- 
tllous widow, siy, with only 2d or 3d to spare, 
couldn t get a pan of shoes for her child whereas 
now, for 2d o1 3d, she ci get them there, of 
some sort or othcr ‘Thcre’sa soit of decency, 
too, in weuimg shoes And what s more, sir— 
for I’ve bought old coats and other clothes in Rose- 
muy lan, both for my own weir and my family’s, 
and huow something about 1t—how 1s a poor crea- 
ture to get such 1 decency as a petticoat for a poor 
little gil, if she donly a penny, unlcss there were 
such ples 2’ 

In the prescnt state of the very poor, 1t may be 
thit such places as those described have, on the 
principle that half 1 loaf 1s better than no bread, 
them benchts But whether the state of things in 
Which an industilous widow, o: a host of in- 
dustiious persons, caz spare but ld for a child’s 
clothing (nd nothing, pci ips, for their own), 18 
one to be lauded in a Christian country, 1s another 
question, fiiught with grave political and social 
consider 1tions 

The man from whom I received the following 
wcount of the sie of men’s weaiing apparel was 
vpparently between 30 and 40 years of age His 
fue presented somcthing of the Jewish physio 
gnoray, but hc wis a Chistian, he said, though he 
never had time to go to church or chapel, and 
Sunday wis often a busy day, besides, a man 
must live as others in his way lived He had 
been connected with the sale of old clothes all 
his hfe, as were his parents, so that his existence 
had been monotonous enough, for he had never 
been more than five miles, he thought, from 
Whitechrpel, the neighbourhood where he was 
born In winter he liked a concert, and was fond 
of 1 hand at ubbage, but he didn’t care for the 
play His goods he sometimes spread on the 
giound—~at othcr times he had a stall or a “ horse” 
(clothes horse) 

“My customers,” he sad, “are nearly al: 
working people, some of them very poor, and 
with large fambes For anything I know, some 
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ef them works with ther heads, though, as well, 
and not their hands, for I’ve noticed that their 
hands 1s smallish and seems smoothish, and suits 
a tight sleeve very well I don’t know what 
they are How should I? I asks no questions, 
ae | theyll tell me no fibs To such as them I 
sell coats mostly , mdeed, very little else They ’re 
often very perticler about the fit, and often asks, 
‘Does it look as ifit was made for me?’ Some 
times they is seedy, very seedy, and comes to 
such as ine, most likely, ‘cause we’re cheaper 
than the shops They don’t hke to try things on 
in the strect, and I can always take a decent 
customer, or one as looks sich, 1n there, to try on 
(pomting to a coffee shop) Bob tailed coats 
(dress coats) 1s far the cheapest 4 ’ve sold them 
as low as ls, but not often, at 2s and 3s often 
enough, and sometimcs as high as 5s Perhaps 
a 8s or 8s 6d coat gocs off 1s well as iny, but 
bob tailed coats 18 little asked for Now, I’ve 
never had a frock (surtout or frock covt), as well 
as I cin remember, under 2s 6d, cxcept one that 
stuck by me a long time, and I sold it at last for 
20d, which was 2d less than what it cost It 
was only a poor thing, 1n course, but 1t hid such 
a rum coloured velvet collai, thit was faded, and 
had hid a bit Ict in, and was all sorts of shadcs, 
and thit hindered us selling, I fancy Velvet 
collars isn’t worn now, and 1m glid of it) Old 
coats gocs better with their own collars (collars of 
the same cloth as the body of the coit) For 
frocks, I’ve got as much as 7s 6d, and che ip at 
it too, sir Well, perhaps (laughing) at an odd 
time they wasnt so very cheap, but thit s all in 
the wry of trade About 4s 6d o1 5s 18 perhaps 
the tikct that a froch goes off best at Its 
working people that buys frocks most, and often 
working people’s wives o1 mothers—that 1s 18 far 
as I knows They ic capital judges as to what’ll 
fit their men, and if they satisfy me it’s all ight, 
I’m always ready to undertake to change it for 
another if 1t don’t ht O, no, I never agree to 
give back the money 1f if don’t fit, in course 
not, that wouldn’t be busincss 

“No, sir, were very little troubled with people 
larking I have had young fellows come, hilf 
drunk, even though it might be Sundiy moining, 
and say, ‘ Guv’ner, what ’ll you give me to wow 
that coat fo. you, and show off your cut?” We 
don’t stand much of their nonsense I dont 
know what such coves are Perhaps ’torneys’ 
journeymen, or pot-boys out for a Sunday moin 
ing’s spice” [This was said with a bitterness 
that surprised me in so quiet speaking a man | 
“In greatcoats and cloaks I dont do much, but 
it’s a very good sale when you cin offer them 
well worth the money I’ve got 10s often for 
a greitcoit, and higher and lower, oftener 
lower 1n course, but 10s 18 about the card for a 
good thing It’s the hke with cloaks Paletots 
don’t sell well They’re mostly thinner and 
poorer cloth to begin with at the talors—them 
new fashioned named things often 1s so—and sv 
they show when hard worn Why no, sir, they can 
be done up, certamly, anything can be touched 
up, but they get thin, you see, and there’s no 
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thing to work upon as there 1s in a good cloth 
greatcoat You'll excuse me, sir, but I saw you 
a little bit since take one of them there square 
books that aman gives away to people coming 
this way, as if to knock up the second hand 
business, but he won’t, though, I'll tell you how 
them slops, 1f they come more into wear, 18 sure 
to injure us It people gets to wear them low 
figured things, more and more, as they possibly 
may, why where’s the second hand things to 
come from? I’m nota tailor, but I understands 
about clothes, and I believe that no person ever 
saw anything gieen inmy eye Andif you find 
a slop thing marked a guinea, I\jon’t cae what 
it is, but I’ll undertrke that you shall get one 
that ll wear longer, and look better to the very 
last, second hind, at less than half the money, 
plenty less It was good stuff and good make at 
first, and hisnt becn abused, and thats the 
1eison why it Uways bangs a slop, because it was 
good to begin with 

‘ Trousers sells pretty well I sell them, cloth 
ones, from 6d@ up to 4s They’re cheaper if 
they 1e not cloth, but very seldom less o1 so low 
1s 6d ‘Yes, the cloth ones at that 1s poor worn 
things, and little things too They ’re not men’s, 
they 1¢ youths or boy’s siz Good strong cords 
goes off very well at ls and 1s 6d, or higher 
Jiish bricklayers buys them, and paviours, and 
such hkhe It’s easy to fita man with a pair of 
sccond hand trousers I can tell by his build 
what ‘ll ft him duectly  Tweeds and summer 
trousers 18 middling, but washing things sells 
worse and worse It’s an capense, ind expenses 
don t suit my customcrs—not a bit of 1t 

‘ Waistcoats isnt im no greit call They ’10 
often won very hud unde any sort of 1 tidy 
cou, for a tidy coat can be buttoned over any- 
thng that s ‘dickv,’ and so, you see, many of 
7am shiuf way to the rig shop berore thc) comes 
to us Well, I’m sure I cin hardly say what 
sort of pcople goes most for weshets ” [so he pro- 
nounccd it] ‘ If they re bght, or there s any- 
thing ‘tincy’ about them, I thinks it’s mothers 
as mikes them up for thar sons What with the 
strings at the bick and such like, 1t aint hard to 
make a woskct fit They’re poor people as 
buys certainly, but genteel people buys such thmgs 
as fancy weskcts or how do you suppose they d 
all be got through? O, there’s ladies comes here 
fora baigain, I can tell you, and gentlmcn, too, 
and many on ’em would go thiough fire for one 
Second hand siting (waistcvats) is good still, but 
they don’t fetch the tin they did I’ve sold wes 
kets from 1\d to 4s Well, it’s hard to say 
what the threc ha pennies 1s made of, il sorts of 
things , we calls them ‘serge’ Three pence 18 a 
common price for a little wesket Thetc 8 no 
under wcskets wanted now, and thei s no rolling 
collirs It was better for us when thcie was, as 
there was more stuff to work on The double- 
brcasted gets scarcer, too Fashions grows to be 
cheap things now a days 

“1 can’t tell you anything about knee breeches, 
they don’t come mto my trade, and they ’re never 
asked for Gaiters is no go either Laveries isn’t 
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@ gtreet-trade I fancy all those sort of things 
fx’ gent abroad I don’t know where. Perhaps 
‘where people doesn’t know they was liveries I 
wouldn’t wear an old livery coat, if it was the 
Queen’s, for five bob I don’t think wearing one 
would hinder trade You may have seen a black 
man in a fine livery giving away bills of a slop in 
Holborn If we was to have such a thing we’d 
be pulled up (apprehended) for obstructing 
“T sells a few children’s (children’s clothes), 
but only a few, and I can’t say so much about 
them They sells pretty freely though, and to 
very decent people If they ’re good, then they ’re 
ready for use If they ain’t anything very prime, 
they can be mc nded—that 1s, if they was good to 
begin with But childrens woollen togs 1s mostly 
hardworn and ht only for the ‘ devil’ (the machine 
which tears them up for shoddy) I’ve sold suits, 
which was tunics and trousers, but no weskets, 
for 8s 6d when they wastidy That’s a common 
rice 
“Well, really, I hardly know how much I 
make every week, far too littl, I know thit I 
could no more tell you how many coats I sell in 1 
ear, or how many weskets, than I could tell you 
ow many days was fine and how miny wasn’t 
I can carry all in my herd, and s0 I keeps no 
accounts J know cxactly what every single 
thing I sell has cost me In course I must know 
that I dare sity I may clear about 12s bid 
weeks, and 18s yood weeks, more and less both 
ways, and there’s more bad weeks than good I 
have cleared 50s in a good week, and when it’s 
been nothing but fog and wet, I hiven’t charcd 
3s 6d But mine’s a better business than com 
mon, perhaps I can’t siy what others cleirs, 
more and less than I does ” 
The profit in this trade, from the best informa 
tion I could obtain, runs about 50 per cent 





Or tire Street Severs of S1 cond UAND 
Boots AND SHOES 


Tax man who gave me the following account of 
this trade had been familiar with 1t 1 good many 
years, fifteen he believed, but wis by no means 
certain I saw at his lodgings a man who was 
finishing his day’s work there, in cobbling and 
“translating” He was not in the employ of my 
informant, who had two rpoms, or 1ither a floor, 
he slept in one and let the other to the “ trans 
lator” who was a relation, he told me, and they 
went on very well together, as he (the street 
seller) liked to sit and smoke his pipe of a might 
in the translator’s room, which was much larger 
than his own, and sometimes, when times were 
“pretty bobbish,” they clubbed together for a 
good supper of tripe, or had a “ prime hot Jemmy 
a piece,” with a drop of good beer A “ Jemmy” 
13 a baked sheeps head The room was tidy 
enough, but had the strong odour of shoemaker’s 
wax proper to the craft 

“I've been an a good many street trides, and 
others too,” said my informant, “since you want 
to know, and for a good purpose as well as I can 
aunderstand it I was a ’prentie ty. shoemaker 
in Northampton, with a lot more, why, 1t was 
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more like a factory than anything else, was my 
master’s, and the place we worked in was go con- 
fined and hot, and we couldn’t open the window 
that it was worse than the East Ingees 0, i 
know what they 1s. I’ve been there I was so 
badly treated I ran away from my master, for I 
had only a father, and he cared nothing about me, 
and so I broke my indentures After a good bit 
of knocking about and living as I could, and 
starving when I couldn’t, but 1 never thought of 
going back to Northampton, I ‘listed and was a 
good bit in the Ingees Well, never mind, ar, 
how long, or what happened me when I was 
soldier I did nothing wrong, and that ain’t what 
you wis asking about, and I’d rather say no more 
about it ” 

I have met with other street folk, who had 
been soldiers, and who were fond of talking of 
their “ service,” often enough to grumble about it, 
so that I am almost tempted to think my in 
formant had deserted, but I questioned him no 
further on the subject 

“I had my ups and downs again, sir,” he con 
tinued, “when I got back to England God bless 
us all, I’m very fond of children, but I never 
married, and whcn I ve been at the worst, I’ve 
becn really glid that I hadnt no one depending 
on me It’s bad enough for oneself, but when 
there ’s others as you must love, what must it be 
then? I’ve smoked a pipe when I was troubled 
in mind, and couldn t get a meal, but could only 
get a pipe, and baccy’s shamefully dear here, but 
if I’d had a young daughter now, what good would 
it have been my smoking a pipe to comfort her ? 
I’ve seen that in people that’s akin to me, and has 
becn badly off, and with families IJ had a friend 
or two in London, and I applied to them when I 
couldnt hold out no longer, and they gave me a 
bit of a rise, so I began as a costexmonger I was 
living among them as was in that line Well, now, 
it’s a pleasant life in fine weather Why it was 
only this morning Joe (the translator) was reading 
the paper at breakfast time ,—he gets 1t from the 
public house, and if it’s two, three, or four day’s 
old, it’s just as good for us ,—and there was 
10,000 pines had been received from the West 
Ingees There’s a chance for the costermongers, 
says I, 1f they don’t go off too dear Then cherries 
is in, and I was beginning to wish I was a 
costcrmonger myself still, but my present trade 19 
sue: My boots and shoes ll keep They don’t 
spoil im hot weather Cherries and strawberries 
does, and if 1t comes thunder and wet, you can’t 
sell I worked a barrow, and sometimes had only 
a bit of a pitch, for a matter of two year, perhaps, 
and then I got into this trade, as I understood 1t. 
I sells all sorts, but not so much women’s or 
children’s 

‘ Why, as to prices, there ’s two sorts of prices. 
You may sell as you buy, or you may sell new 
soled and hecled They ’re never new welted for 
the streets It wouldn’t pay a bit Not long 
since I had a pair of very good Oxonians that had 
been new welted, and the very first day I had 
them on sale—it was a dull drizzly day—a lad 
tried to prig them I just caught him in time 
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Nid I give him im charge? I hope I ’ve more sense 
I’ve been robbed before, and I’ve caught young 
mps in the act If it’s boots or shoes they ‘ve 
tried to png, I gives them a stirruping with which 

ever it 1s, and a kick, and lets them go” 

“ Men’s shoes, the regular sort, isn't a very 
good sale I get from 10d to 4s 6d a pair, but 
the high priced ‘uns 1s either soled and heeled, 
and mudded well, or they ’ve been real well made 
things, and not much worn I’ve had gentle 
men’s shooting shoes sometimes, that ’s flung aside 
for the least thing The plain shoes don’t go off 
at all I think people likes something to cover 
their stocking feet more For cloth button boots 
I get from 1s —that’s the lowest I ever sold at— 
to 2s 6d The price 1s according to what condi 
tion the things 1s 1n, and what’s been done to 
them, but there’s no regular price They ’re not 
auch good sale as they would be, because they 
soon show worn The black ‘legs’ gets to look 
very seamy, and it’s a sort of boot that won't 
stand much knocking about, if it ain’t right well 
made at first I’ve been selling Oxoman button- 
overs (‘Oxonian’ shoes, which cover the instep, 

d are closed by being buttoned instead of being 

tringed through four or five holes) at 3s 6d and 

4s but they was relly good, and soled and 
heeled , others I sell at 1s 6d to 25 3d or 
2s 6d Bluchersis from 1s to 8s 6d Welling 

tons from 1s —yes, indeed, I’ve had them as low 
as 1s, nd perhaps they weren’t vc1y cheap at 
that, them very low priced things ncver 1s, neither 
new nor old—from 1s to 5s , but Wellingtons 1s 
more fo. the shops than the street I doa little 
in children’s boots and shoes I sell them from 
3d tol5d Yes, you can buy lower than 3d, 
but I’m not in that way ‘They sell quite as 
quick, or quicker, thin anything I’ve sold 
children’s boots to poor women that wanted shoe 

ing far worse than the child, aye, many a time, 
sit ‘Top boots (they ’re called ‘ Jockeys’ in the 
trade) isn’t sold in the streets I’ve never had 
any, and I don’t see them with others in my line 

Q no, there ’s no such thing as Hessians or back- 
straps (a top boot without the hght coloured top) 
i my trade now Yes, I always have a seat 
handy where anybody can try on anything in the 
street , no, sir, no boot hooks nor shoe horn, shoe 

horns 1s rather going out, I think If what we 
gell in the streets won't go on without them they 
won't be sold at all A good many will buy if 
the thing’s only big enough—they can’t bear 
pinching, and don’t much care for a fine fit 

“ Well, I suppose I take from 30s to 40s a 
week, 14s 18 about my profit—that’s as to the 
year through 

“J sell little for women’s wear, though I do sell 
their boots and shoes sometimes ” 


Or rHE STREET SBLLERS or Oty Harts 


Tux two street sellers of old coats, waistcoats, 
and trousers, and of boots and shoes, whose state- 
ments precede this account, confined their trade, 
Salen to the secondhand merchandize I 

ve mentioned as more especially constituting 
their stock But this arrangement does not 


wholly prevail There aré many street-traders 
“in second hand,” perhaps two-thirds of the whole 
number, who sell indiscriminately anything which 
they can buy, or what they hope to turn out an 
advantage, but even they piefer to deal more in 
one particular kind of merchandize than another, 
and this 18 most of all the case as concerns the 
street sale of old boots and shoes Hats, how- 
ever, are among the second hand wares which the 
street seller rarely vends unconnected with other 
stock I was told that this mght be owing to the 
hats sold in the streets being usually suitable only 
for one class, grown men, while clothes and boots 
and shoes are for boys as well as nfen Capsmay 
supersede the use of hats, but nothing can super- 
sede the use of boots or shoes, which form the 
stcadvest second hand street trade of any 

There are, however, occasions, when a street 
seller exeits himself to become possessed of a 
cheap stock of hats, by the well known process of 
“taking a quantity, ind sells them without, or 
with but a small admixture of other goods One 
man who hid been lately so occupied, gave me 
the following account He was of Irish parentage, 
but there wis little distinctive in his accent — 

* Hats,” he sud, “are about the awhwardest 
things of any for the streets Do as you will, 
they require 1 deal of 100m, so that what you ‘Il 
mostly see isn’t hats quite ready to put on your 
head and walk away in but to be made ready 
I’ve sold hats thit way though, I mean ready to 
wear, and my fither before me has sold hundreds 
—yes, I’ve been in the trade all my hft—and it’s 
the best way for a profit You get, perhaps, the 
old hit in, or you buy it at 1d or 2d as may be, 
and so you hill two birds But there ’s very little 
of thit trade except on Saturday nights or Sunday 
mornings People wants a decent tile for Sundays 
and dont care for work days I never hawks 
hats, but I sells to thoseas do My customers for 
hats are mechanics, with an odd clerk or two 
Yes, indced, I sell hats now and then to my owr 
countrymen to go decent to massin I go to 
mass myself as often as I can, sometimes I go to 
vespers No, the Irish 1n this trade ain’t so good 
in going to chapel as they ought, but it takes such 
atime, not just while you’re there, but in shaving, 
and washing, and getting ready My wife helps 
me in selling second hand things, she’s a better 
hand than I am_ [ have two boys, they te 
young yet, and I don’t know what we shall biing 
them up to, perhaps to our own business, and 
children seems to fall naturuly into it, I think, 
when their fathers and mothers 1s init = They ‘re 
at school now 

“ T have sold hats from 6d to 3s 6d, but very 
seldom 3s 6d The 3s 6d ones would wear out 
two new gossamers, I know It’s seldom you 
see beaver hats in the street trade now, they ’re 
nearly all silk They say the beavers have got 
scarce in foreign parts where they ‘re caught. I 
haven’t an idea how many hats I sell in a year, 
for I don’t stick to hats, you see, sir, but I like 
doing in them as well or better than in anything 
else Sometimes I’ve sold nothing but hats for 
weeks together, wholesale and retail that 1s It’s 
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only the regular shaped hats I can sell If you 
offer swalig hats people ‘Il say ‘I may as well 
buy a new “ wide-awake” at onee’ I have made 
20s m a week on hats alone But if I contined 
my trade to them now, I don’t suppose I could 
clear 5s one week with another the year through 
It’s only the hawkers that can sell them in wet 
weather 
the places where there’s what you call ‘street 
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always honest, but my husband’s a far dealing 
man I felt quarer, too, whin I had to sell in the 
strate, but I soon got used to that, too, and it’s 
not such slavish work as the ‘crocks’ But we 
sometimes ‘crocks’ in the mornings a Iittle still, 
and sells in the evenings No, not what we’ve 
collected —-for that goes to Mr Isaac’s market 


I wish we could sell under cover 1n all | almost always—but stock that ’s ready for wear 


“Bor Cotton Gowns I’ve got from 9d to 


markets’ It would save poor people that ves | 2s 3d 0, yis, and indecd thin, there’s gowns 


by the street many a twopence by their things 
not being spoiled, and by people not heeding the 
rain to go and examine them’ 


Or tun Srrret Sriuers or Womrw’s Second 
AND APPAREL 


Tura trade, as regards tho sale to retail cus 
tomers in the strcets, 18 almost entirely in the 
hands of women, seven eighths of whom are the 
wives, relatives, or connections of the men who 
deal in second hand male appirel But gowns, 
cloaks, bonnets, &c , are collected morc largcly by 
men than by women, and the wholesale old 
clothes’ merchants of course deal in evcry sort of 
habilment Petticoat and Rosemary lanes ue the 
grand marts for this street sale, but in Whit cross 
street, Leather lane, Old street (St Lukc’s), and 
some similar Saturday mght maikets im poor 
neighbourhoods, womens second hind apparel 13 
sometimes offered “ It.18 oftcn of little use offer 
ing 1t1n the Jatter places,” 1 wis told by + lice 
seller who had sometimes tried to do business in 
second hand shawls and cloaks, “‘ because you are 
sure to hear, ‘Oh, we can get them far che iper in 
Petticoat lane, when we lik: to go 1s far 

The different portions of female dicss are shown 
and sold in the street, 1s I have described in my 
account of Rosemary-line, and of the trading of 
the men selling second hand mile appirel There 
18 not 80 much attention paid to “at oft’ gowns 
that there 18 to set off coits “If the gown be a 
washing gown,’ I was informcd, “it 1s sure to 
have to be washed before it can be worn, and so 
it 18 no use bothering with it, and paying for 
soap and labour beforchand If it be woollen, o1 
some stuff that wont wash, it his almost always 
to be altered before 1t 1s worn, and so it 1s no 
use doing 1t up perhaps to be utcred ‘gain 
Bilk goods, however, are carefully enough 1e 
glossed and repaired Most of the others ‘just 
take their chance ” 

A good-looking Imshwoman gave me the follow 
ing account She had come to London and had 
been a few years in service, where she saved a littl 
money, when she muiriued a cousin, but in what 
degree of cousinslip she did not know She 
then took part in his avocition as a ciockman, 
and subsequently as a street seller of second hind 
clothes 

“Why, yi, thin and indeed, sir,” she said, “I 
did feel rather quare in my new trade, going about 
from house to house, the Commercial road and 
Stepney way, but I soon got not to mind, ana 
indeed thin it don’t matter much what way one 
“ one’s living, ¢0 long as it’s hoWest 0, yis, 

know there’s gouigs on in old clothes that isn’t 
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chaper, 4d and 6d , but there’s nothing to be got 
out of them, and we don’t sell them From 9d 
to 18d 1s the commonest pie It’s poor people 
as buvs OQ, v1s, and indeed thin it 18, thim as 
has families, and must look about thim Many’s 
the poor woman that’s gaid to me, ‘ Well, and 
indeed, marm, 1t 1sn’t my inclination to chapen 
anybodv is I thinks 1s fair, and I wis brought up 
quite different to buying old gowns, I assure you’ 
-—v18, thit s often sud, no, sir, it isn’t my coun- 
try women that srys it (laughing), it’s yours ‘I 
wouldn’t think,’ says she, ‘ of offermg you ld Icss 
than 1s, marm, for that frock for my daughter, 
mim, but it’s such a hard fight to live’ Och, 
thin, and 1t 13 indeed , but to hear some of them 
tuk vou d think thev was born lidies Stuff-4 
gowns 18 from 2d to 8d higher than cotton, but 
they dont sell near so well I hardly hnow why 
Cotton washes, ind if 2 dacent woman geta a 
chape second hand cotton, she washes and does it 
up, ind it seems to come to her fresh and new 
That cnt be done with stuff Sed 18 very little 
mm my way, but sik gowns sell from 3s Gd to 48 
Of satin and velvet gowns I can tell you no- 
thing, they re never in the streets 

“Second hand Bonnets 13 ~ very poor sale— 
very ‘The muilliners, poor crutchers, as makes 
them up ind sells them in the strate, has the 
createst sili, but they makcs very little by it 
Thar bonnets looks new, you see, sir, and close 
and nice for poor women I’ve sold bonnets from 
Gd to 38s Gd, and some of them cost 37 But 
whin they git faded and out of fishion, they ’re 
of no vally stall it all Shazls 1s a very httle 
sile, very httle I’ve got from 6d to 2s 6¢ 
for them Plaid shawls is as good as any, at 
about ls 6d , but they ’re a winter trade Cloaks 
(they are what in the dress making trade are called 
mantles) isn’t much of a call I’ve had them 
from 1s 6d as Ingh as 7s—but only once 
7s, and it was good silk They're not a sort 
of wear that suits poor people Will and 
uideed thin, I hardly know who buys them 
second hand Perhaps bad women buys a few, 
or they get men to buy them for them T[ think 
vour misses don’t buy much sccond hand thin in 
gincral, the less the better, the hkes of them, 
318, indeed, sr Stays I don’t sell, but you can 
buy them from 3d to 15d , 1t’s a small trade 
And I dont sell Unde Clotheng, or only now and 
thin, except Children’s Dear me, I can hardly 
tell the pnces I get for the poor little things’ 
dress—1’ve a little gul myself—the prices vary 
80, just as the frocks and other things 1s made for 
big children or little, and what they re made of. 
I've sold frocks——they sell best on Sapurday and 
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Monday mghts—from 2d to le 6d  Liuttle pet 
treoats 1s ld to 3d , shiftsis id and 2d, and so 
ig little shirts If they wasn’t so low there would 
be more rags than there 1s, and sure there’s 
hinty 
«¢ Will, thin and indeed, T don’t know what we 
make in a week, and if I did, why should I tell ? 
O, yes, sir, I know from the gentleman that sent 
you to me that you’re asking for a good purpose 
yis, indeed, thn but I ralely can’t say We do 
ntty well, God’s name be praised! Perhaps a 
good second hand gown trade and such lke 1s 
woith from 10s to 15s a week, and nearer 15, 
than 10s ivery week, but that’s 1. good second 
hand trade vou understand, sir A _ poor trade’s 
about half that, perhaps But thin my husbind 
sells men’s wear as wel! Yus, indeed, wd I find 
time to go to miss, ind I soon got my husband to 
go after we wis martied, for he’d got to neglect it, 
God be prused, ind whit’s ill you cin get here 
compared to making your sowl’ [saving your soul 
—making your sonl is not an uncommon phrase 
among some of the Insh people]  ‘ Och, ind 
indeed thin, sir, 1f you’ve met Father , you've 
met a goed gintleman ” 





Of the street selling of women and chiddien’s 
second hand boots ard shoes, I need say but little, 
as they form pait of the stock of the mens wire, 
and arc sold by the sume men, not unfrequently 
assisted by their wives The best sale is for blick 
cloth boots, whether lived or buttoned, but the 
prices run only from 5d tols 9d Ifthe ‘legs” 
of a second hind put be good, they are woith 5d, 
no matter whit the leather portion, including the 
soles, miy be  Colourcd boots sll voy in 
ditierentl, Childrens boots md shocs ue sold 
from 2d to lod 


Or tHE Stnort Sriirrs of Stconp WAND 
Fuis 


Or furs the street sale 1s prompt enough, or used 
to be prompt, but not so much so, | 1m told, 
last season, as formerly <A fur tippct 1s reidily 
bought for the sake of warmth by women who 
thrive pretty well in the keeping of coflce stalls, 
or any calling which requues attendince during 
the night, or in the chilliness of early moining, 
even in summer, by thoa who go out at euly 
hours to their work By such persons a big tip 
pet 1s readily bought when the moncy 1s not an 
1epediment, and to many it 1s a stiong 1ccom 
mendation, thit when new, the tipp t, most 
likely was woin hy a real lidy So I was 
assured by a person fimuliur with the trade 

One female street seller had three stalls o1 
stands in the New Cut (when it was 2 gievt street 
maiket), about two years buk, and ill for the 
sale of second hand furs She has now a small 
shop in second hind weating avpaicl (women’s) 
generally, furs being of course included The 
business cairied on im the street (almost always 
“the Cut”) by the fur seller in question, who was 
both mdustrions and respectable, was very con 
siderable. Ona Mondzy she has not unfrequently 
taken 3/, one half of which, indeed more than 


half, was profit, for the street seller bought in the 
simmer, when furs “ were no money at all,” and 
sold in the winter, when they ‘were really tin, 
and no mistgke” Before the season began, she 
sometimes had a small 100m nearly full of futs 

This trade 1s less confined to Petticoat lane and 
the old clothes district, as regirds the supply to 
1etail customers, than 1s an thing else connected 
with dress But the fur trade 1s now smal] The 
money, prudence, and forethought necessary to 
cnablewa fur seller to buy im the summer, for 
ample profit in the winter, as regards street trade, 
is not in accordance with the hahits of the gcneral 
1un of strict sellers, who think but of the present, 
or hardly think evcn of thit 

The old furs hhe all thc other old articles of 
wearing ipparcl, whether girbs of what mav be 
rccountcd primary necessaiics as shoes, 01 mere 
comforts or idornmcnts, as boas or mutis, are 
bought in the first instance at the Old Clothes 
Kkxchuige and go find thur wry to the sticet 
scliciy ‘The caceptions ig to this first trans ction 
in the trade I now speak of, ire very trifling, and, 
paubips, more trifling than in othcr articles, for 
01 great supply of furs, I 1m informed, 1s from 
then being swopped in the spring and summer for 
flowcis with the * 100t sellers,’ who carry them to 
the mxchange 

List wintcs there were sometimes as many as 
ten person. —three fon ths of the number of second- 
hand far scllers, which fluctuates, beg women— 
with fur stinds They frequent the street markets 
on the Si udiy ind Monday nights, not confining 
themselves to any one maiket in particulars The 
best sale 1s for Fur Tippets, and chicfly of the 
dahkc1 colours These ie bought, one of the 
deilers informed me, frequently by maid servants, 
who could run of errands in them in the dark, or 
weu them in wet weather Thcy are sold from 
ls Gd to 4s 6d, rhout 2s or 2s 6d being a 
common charge Children’s tippets “ go off well,” 
from 67 to ls 3d Boas are not vended to half 
the crtent of tippets, although they are lower- 
priced, one of tolerably good gray squirrel being 
1s 6¢ The reason of the difference in the demand 
18 thit bois wre as much an ornament as a gaiment, 
while the tippet answers the purpose of a shawl 
Auftis are not at all vendible 1m the streets, the 
few that ue disposed of being principally for child- 
ron As muffs are not generally used by maid 
servants, ot by the families of the working classes, 
the absence of demand in the second hand trathe 
1s easily accounted for They are bought somc- 
timcs to cut up for other purposes VP rctor eres 
ae disposed of readily enough at fiom 1s to 2s 6d, 
as are Cuffs, from 4d to 8d 

One min, who told me that a few years since he 
and his wife used to sell second hand furs m the 
strect, was of opinion that his best customers were 
women of the town, who were tolerably well- 
diessed, and who required some further protection 
fiom the might air He could readily sell any 
“tidy” article, tippet, boa, or muff, to those females, 
if they had from 2s 6d to 5s atcommand He 
had so sold them in Clare-market, in Tottenham- 
court road, and the Brill 
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Oy wis Sxcvoxp-Hanp Seruzrs or Surrayretp 
MARKET 


No amall part of the second hand trade of Lon- 
don 18 carricd on in the market place of Smithfield, 
on the Friday afternoons, Here is a mart for 
almost everything which 18 required for the har- 
neasing of beasts of draught, or is required for 
any means of propulsion or locomotion, either asa 
whole vehicle, or in its several parts, needed by 
street traders also of the machines, vessels)'tcales, 
weights, measures, baskets, stands, and all other 
apphances of street traae 

The acene 18 animated and peculiar Apart 
from the horse, ass, and govt trade (of which I 
shall give an account hereafter), 1t 18 a grand 
Second hand Costermoggers’ Exchange The 
trade 1s not confined to that large body, though 
they are the principal merchants, but includes 
greengrocers (often the costermonger in a shop), 
caimen, and others It 18, moreover, a favoutite 
resort of the purvcyors of street provisions and 
beverages, of street dammties and luxunecs Of 
this class some of the most prosperous aie those 
who are “ well known in Smithheld ” 

The space devoted to this second hand com 
merce and its accompaniments, runs from St 
Bartholomew's Hospital towaids Long lane, but 
wolated peripatetic traders are found in all parts 
of the space not devoted to the exhibition of cattle 
or of horses The crowd on the day of my visit 
was considerable, but from several I heaid the 
not always very-veracious remaiks of ‘ Nothing 
doing” and “ There ’s nobody at all here to day ” 
The weather was sultry, and at every few yaids 
arose the cry from men and boys, ‘ Gingcr beer, 
ha penny a glass! Ha’penny a glass,” or “ Iced 
lumonade here ! Iced raspberriade, as cold as ice, 
ha’penny a glass, only a ha’penny !” A boy was 
clevated on a board at the end of a splendid affair 
of this kind It was a square built vehicle, the 
top being about 7 feet by 4, and flat and sur 
mounted by the lemonade fountain , long, narrow, 
champagne glasses, holding a rispberry coloured 
liquid, frothed up exceedingly, were ranged round, 
and the beverage dispensed by a woman, the 
mother or employer of the boy who was bawhing 
The sides of the machine, which stood on wheels, 
were a bight, shiny blue, and on them sprawled 
the lion and unicorn in gorgeous heraldry, yellow 
and gold, the artist being, according to a pro 
nmnent announcement, a “ herald painter” The 
apparitus was handsome, but with that exaggeia 
tion of handsomcness which attracts the high and 
low vulgar, who cannot distinguish between gaudi 
ness and beauty The sale was brisk The 
gginger-beer sold in the market was generally dis 
pensed from carts, and here I noticed, what 
occurs yearly in stiect-commerce, an inovation on 
the established system of the trade Several 
sellers disposed of their ginger beer im clear glass 
bottles, somewhat larger and fuller necked than 
those introduced by M Soyer for the sale of lis 
“nectar,” and the hqmd was dr@ik out of the 
bottle the moment the cork was undrawn, and so 
the necesuty of a glass was obviated 
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Near the herald-painter’s work, of which I 
have just spoken, stood a very humble stall on 
which were loaves of bread, and round the loaves 
weie pieces of fmed fish and shices of bread on 
plates, all remarkably clean “Oysters Penny a 
lot! Penny alot, oysters!” was the cry, the 
most frequently heard after that of ginger beer, 


&e ‘“Chernes! Twopence a pound! Penny a 
pound, chernes!” “ Fruit pies! Try my fruit- 
pies” The most famous dealer in all kinds of 


penny pies is, however, not a pedestrian, but an 
equestriin hawker He drives a very smart, 
handaome pi cart, sitting behind after the manner 
of the Hansom cabmen, the lifting up of a lid 
below his knees display in his Jarge stock of pies 
His “ drag” 1s whisked along rapidly by a bnak 
chestnut poney, well harnessed The “ whole set 
out,” I was informed, poney included, cost 50/ 
when new The proprietor 18a keen Chaitist and 
teetotaller, and loscs no opportumty to mculcate 
to his customers the excellence of teetotalism, as 
well as of his pies “ Milk! ha’penny a pint! 
ha’penny a pint, good milk!” 3a another cry 
‘Raspberry cream ' Iced raspberry a eatbeace 
a glass!” This street seller had a cap rade 
Street ices, or rather ice creams, were some What of 
a failure last ycar, more especially in Greenwich 
park, but this yeu they seem )ikely to succeed 
The Smithheld man sold them im very small 
glasscs, which he mercly dipped into a vessel at 
his feet, ind so fllid them with the cream The 
consumers had to use their fingers instead of a 
spoon, nd no few seemed puzzled how to eat their 
icc, and were gmevously troubled by its getting 
among them teeth I heard one drover mutter 
that he felt “ is a1f 1t had snowed in his belly !” 
Perhaps at Smithfield market on the Friday after- 
noons cvcry strect trade in eatables and drinkuables 
has its 1eprescntative, with the exception of such 
things as swict stuff, curds and whey, &c, which 
are bought chiefly by women and children There 
were plum dough, plumcike, pastiy, pea soup, 
whelks, periwinkles, ham sandwiches, hot eels, 
oranges, Ac, &c, &c 

These things are the usual accompaniment of 
street markets, and I naw come to the subject 
mitter of the work, the sale of second hand 
articles 

In this trade, since the introduction of a new 
arringement two months ago, there has been a 
great chinge The vendors are not allowed to 
vend batrows in the market, unless indeed with a 
poney or donkey harnessed to them, or unless 
they are wheelcd about by the owner, and they 
are not allowed to spread their warcs or the 
ground When it 1s considered of what those 
wares are composed, the awkwardness of the 
ariangement, to the sales people, may be under- 
stood Thy consist of second hand collars, pads, 
saddles, bridles, bits, traces, every description of 
worn harness, whole or in parts, the wheels, 
springs, axles, &c, of barrows and carts, the 
beams, chains, and bodies of scales ,—tnese, per- 
haps, are the chef things which are gold sepa- 
rately, as parts of a whole The traders have now 
no other option but to carry them as they best 
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can and offer them for sale 
really appear clad in harness Portions were 
fastened round their bodies, collars slung on their 


You saw men who | otner requirements of the market. The donkeys, 


when “ shown,” under the old arrangement, often 
trod on boards of old metal, &c, spread on the 


arms, pads or small cart saddles, with their shaft- | ground, and tripped, sometimes to their injury, im 


gear, were planted on their shoulders Some 
carned merely a collar, or a harness bridle, 
or even a bit or a pur of spurs It was the 
same with the springs, &c, of the bairows 
and small carts They were cirned under 
men's arms, or poised on their shoulders The 
wheels and other things which are too heavy 
for such modes of transport had to be placed in 
some sort cf vehicle, and in the vehicles nught be 
seen trestles, &c 

The complaints on the part of the second hand 
sellers were neither few nor mld “If it had 
becn a fat ox that had to be accommodated,” said 
one, “ before he was roasted for an wdcrman, 
they ’d have found some way to do it But it 
don’t matter for poor men, though why we 
shouldn’t be suited with a markct as well as 
uicher people 1s not the ticket, that s the fact.” 

These arrangements are already beginning to be 
infringed, and will be more and more infinged, 
for such 1s alwiys the case The reison why they 
were adopted w's that the ground wis so littered, 
that there was not 100m for the donkey traffic ind 


consequence Prior to the change, about twenty 
persons used to come fiom Petticoat-lane, &c , and 
spread their old metal or other stores on the 
ground 

Of these therearenow none These Petticoat- 
laners, I was told by a Smithfield frequenter, 
were men “ who knew the pnice of old rags,”—a 
new phrase expressive of their knowingness and 
keenness in trade 

The statistics of this trade wilhbe found under 
that heid , the prices are often much higher and 
much lower I speak of the regular trades [ 
have not included the sale of the superio: butchers 
carts, &c, as that 1s a traffic not in the hands of 
the regular second hand street-sellers I have not 
thought it requisite to speak of the hawking 
of whips, sticks, wash-leathers, brushes, curry- 
combs, &c, &c, of which I have already treated 
distinctively 

The accounts of the Capital and Income of the 
Street Scllers of Second Hand Articles IJ am 
obliged to defer till a future occasion 


OF THE STREET-SELLERS OF LIVE ANIMALS 


Tre live animals sold in the streets include beasts, 
birds, fish, and reptiles, all sold in the strects of 
London 

The class of men carrying on this business—for 
they are nearly all men—is mixcd, but the mi 
jority are of a half sporting and half vagrant kind 
One informant told me that the bird catchers, for 
instance, when young, as more than threc fourths 
of them are, were those who “ jiked to be after a 
loose end,” fist catching their birds, 18 a sort of 
sporting business, and then sometimes selling them 


The old men in the bird-catching business are 
not to be ranked as to their enjoyment of it with 
the juvemles, for these old men are sometimes 
infirm, and can but, as one of them said to me 
some tune ago, “hobble aboutit” But they have 
the sime spirit, or the sparks of 1t And m this 
pirt of the tridc 1s one of the curious character- 
istics of a street life, or rather of an open air 
pursuit for the 1equirements of a street-trade A 
min, worn out for other purposes, incapable of 
anything but a passive, or sort of lazy labour— 


in the streets, but far more frequently disposing of | such as lying in 1 field and watching the action of 


them in the bird shops “Some of these boys,” 
a bird seller in a large way of business said to me, 
“‘used to become rit catchers or dog sellers, but 
there ’s not such great openings in the rat ind dog 
lie now As fa: as I know, they te the samc 
lads, or just the same sort of lids, anyhow, 15 you 
may see ‘helping,’ holding horses, ot things like 
that, at concerns like them small races it Peck 
ham or Chalk Farm, or helping any wry at the 
foot races at Camberwell” There 1s in this bird 
catching a strong manifestation of the vagrint 
spirit To mse long before daybreak, to wik 
some miles before daybreak, from the carlicst 
dawn to wait in some field, or common, or wood, 
watching the captuie of the birds, then a long 
trudge to town to dispose of the fluttering cap 
tives, all this1s done cheerfully, beciuse there are 
about it the iresistible charms, to this cliss, of 
excitement, vanety, and free and open air life 

Nor do these charms appear one whit weakened 
when, as happens often enough, all this eaily morn 

msiness is carlied on fasting 


his trip cages—will yet in a summer's morning, 
decrepid as he may be, possess himself of a dozen 
o1 even a score of the very freest and most aspir 
ing of all our English small birds, a creature of the 
air beyond other birds of his “ order”—to use an 
ornithological term—of sky larks 

The dogscllers are of a sporting, trading, 
idling class Their sport 1s now the rat hunt, or 
the ferret match, or the dog fight, as it was with 
the predecessors of their stamp, the cock fight , 
the bull, bear, and badger bait, the shrove tide 
cock shy, or the duck hunt Their trading spirit 
is akin to that of the higher-class sporting frater- 
nity, the trading members of the turf Thcy love 
to sell and to bargain, always with a quiet exulta- 
tion at the time—a matter of loud tavern boast 
atterwards, perhaps, as respects the street-folk—— 
how they “ do” a customer, or “do” one another 
“Tt’s not cheating,” was the remark and apology 
of a very famous jockey of the old times, touching 
such measums, “it’s not cheating, 1t’s outwit- 
tng” Perhaps this expresses the code of honesty 
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of such traders; not to cheat, but t0 outwit or 
everreach, Mixed with such traders, however, 
are found a few quiet, plodding, far-dealing men, 
whom 1t 18 difficult to classify, otherwise than that 
they are “in the line, just because thcy likes it ” 
The idling of these street-sellers 1g a part of their 
Dusiness To walk by the hour up and down a 
street, and with no manual labour except to clean 
their dogs’ kennels, and to carry them in their 
arms, 18 but an idleness, although, as some of these 
men will tell you, “ they work hard at it” 

Under the respective heads of dog and bird- 
sellers, I shall give more detailed characteristics of 
the class, as well as of the varying qualities and 
inducements of the buyers 

The street sellers of foreign birds, such as par 
rots, parroquets, and cockatoos , of gold and silver 
fish ; of goats, tortoises, rabbits, leverets, hedge 
hogs, and the collectors of snails, worms, frogs, 
and toads, are also a mixed body Foreigners, 
Jews, scamen, countrymen, costermongeis, and 
boys form 1 part, and of them I shall give a de 
gcliption under the several hcids ‘he prom 
nently characterized street scllers are the tradcrs 
in dogs and birds 


Or tae Former Srreut Scurrns, “ FiInpers,’ 
STeaLERS, AND Restoring oF Dous 


Bryorr I descmbe the prescnt condition of the 
street trade in dogs, which 18 principally in 
spaniels, or in the description well known 13 lap 
dogs, I wall give an account of the forme: cond 
tion of the trade, if tiade it can properly be 
called, for the “finders” and “stc leis” of dogs 
were the more especiil subjects of a pul 
mentary inquiry, from which I demve the offal 
information on the mattcr The Report of the 
Committee was ordued by the House of Com 
mons to be printed, July 20, 1844 

In their Report the Committee observe, con 
cerning the value of pet dogs —“ rom the cv1 
dence of various witnesses it ippears, that in one 
case a spaniel was sold for 105/, and .n anothca, 
under a shenff's execution, for 95/ atthe hamme: , 
and 50/ or 601 are not unficquently given for 
fancy dogs of firat rate bieed and beauty ” The 
hundred guineas’ dog above alluded to ws 1 
“black and tan King Charles s spimel , —indeed, 
Mr Dowling, the editor of Bells Life un London, 
said, in his evidence before the Committee, “I 
have known as much as 150/ given for a dog” 
He said afterwards ‘There are certain marks 
about the eyes and otherwise, which are con 
sidered ‘ properties ,’ and it depends entirely upon 
the property which a dog possesses as to its 
value ” 

I need not dwell on the general fondness of the 
English for dogs, otherwise than as regards what 
were the grand objects of the dog finders’ search 
—ladiea’ small spaniels and lap dogs, or, as they 
are sometimes called, “carnage dogs,” by their 
being the comipamions of ladies inside their car 
riages These animals first became fashionable 
by the fondness of Charles I] for them That 
monarch allowed them undisturbed possession of 
the gilded chaare in hig valuce of* Whitehall, and 


seldom took his accustomed walk 1n the park with- 
out a tribe of them at his heels. So “ fashionable ” 
were spaniels at that time and afterwards, that mm 
1712 Pope made the chief of all his sylphs and 
sylphides the guard of a lady's lapdog The 
fashion has Jong contmued, and still continues , 
and it was on this fashionable fondness for a toy, 
and on the regard of many others for the noble 
and affictionate qualities of the dog, that a traffic 
was established in London, which became so ex 
tensive and so Jucrative, that the legislature inter 
fered, in 1844, for the purpose of checking 1t 

I cannot better show the extent and lucra 
tiveness of this trade, than by citing a lst which 
one of the witnesses before Parhament, Mr W 
Bishop, a gunmaker, delivered in to the Com- 
mittee, of ‘cases im which money had recently 
been extorted from the owners of dogs by dog- 
stcalers and their confcderates’* There 18 no ex- 
planation of the spice of time included under the 
Vague term “ recently ,’ but the return shows that 
151 ladies and gentlemen had been the victims of 
the dog stealers or dog finders, for in this business 
the words were, and still are to a degree, s3n0- 
nymes, and of these 62 had been so victimized 
in 1643 md in the six months of 1844, from 
January to July The total amount shown 
by M: Bishop to have been paid for the 
1cstoration of stolen dogs was 9771 48 6d, or an 
average of 6/ 10s per mdividual practised upon 
This large sum, it 1s stated on the authority of 
the Committee, wis only that which came within 
Mr Bishops knowlcdgc, and formed, perhaps, 
“ but a tenth pirt in amount” of the whole extor 
tion Mr bishop was himself in the habit of 
doing busincss “in obtamimg the restitution otf 
dogs,” and hid once known 18/ —the dog stealcrs 
ashed 25/ —given for the restitution of a spaniel 
The full amount realized by this dog stealing was, 
iccording to the above proportion, 9772! 5s In 
1843, 227/ 3s 6d was so realized, and 
972 11. 6d im the six months of 1844, within 
Mr Bishop’s personu knowledge , and if this be 
likewise a tenth of the whole of the commerce 
in this line, 1 yews business, it 1ppears, averiged 
2166/ to the stealers or finders of dogs I select 
a few names from the list of those robbed of dogs, 
either from the amount paid, or because the names 
me wellknown The hrst payment cited 1s from 
a public board, who owned a dog 1n their corporate 
c ip wity 


£sd 
Board of Green Cloth » 8 0 90 
Hon W Ashley (v t *) 15 0 0 
Sir F Burdett 6 6 0 
Colonel Udney (v t) 12 0 0 
Duke of Cambridge 30 0 0 
Count Kielmansegge 9 0 0 
Mr Orby Hunter (v t ) J5 0 0 
Mrs Holmes (v t) 50 0 0 
Sir Richard Phillips (\ t ) - 20 0 0 
The French Ambassado1 lil 6 
Sir R Peel 2 0 0 
Edw Morns, Esq 17 0 vO 


*<*\ t signifies “ various times,” of theft and of 
‘* restoration 
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£ed 
Mrs Ram (v t) 15 0 0 
Ducheas of Sutherland 5 0 0 
Wyndham Bruce, Esq (v t) 5 0 0 
Capt Alexander (\ t.) 2 0 0 
Sir De Lacy Evans 3 0 0 
Judge Littledale 2 0 0 
Leonino Ippolito, Esq (v t) 10 0 0 
Mr Commissioner Rae 5 0 0 
Lord Cholmondeley (v t ) 12 0 0 
Karl Stanhope 8 0 0 
Countess of Charlemont (v t in 
1843) 12 0 0 
Lord Alfred Paget 10 0 0 
Count Leodoffe (v +t) 7 0 0 
Mr Thorne (whipmaker) ' 12 12 0 
Mr White (v t ) 15 0 0 
Col Barnard (v t ) 14 14 0 
Mr T Holmes 15 0 0 
Farl of Winchelser 6 0 0 
Lord Wharncliffe (v t) 12 0 0 
Hon Mrs Dyce Sombre 2 2 0 
M Ude (v t) 10 10 0 
Count Batthy any 14 0 0 
Bishop of Ely 410 0 
Count D’Orsay 10 0 0 


Thus these 36 ladies and gentlemen paid 
4381 5s 6d to rescue their dogs tiom profession ul 
dog stealers, or an average, pcr individual, of up 
waids of 12/ 

These dog appropriitors, as they found thit 
they could levy contributions not only on roy ilty, 
foreign amb issadors, peeis, courtiers, ind ladics of 
rank, but on public bodies, and on the dignit uics 
of the state, the law, the wmy, ind the church, 
became bolder and more expert in their wocations 
—a boldness which wus encouraged by the exist 
ing law Prior to the parllamentiry inquiry, dog 
stealing was not an indictible offeuce To show 
this, Mr Commuissione: Mayne quoted Blackstone 
to the Committee “As to those animils which 
do not serve for food, and which therefore the law 
holds to have no intrinsic value, as dogs of all 
sorts, and other creatures kept for whim and plea 
sure—though a man may have a base propeity 
therein, and maintain a civil action for the loss of 
them, yet they are not of such estimation as th it 
the crime of stealing them amounts to larceny ” 
The only mode of punishment for dog stealing w1s 
by summary conviction, the penalty being fine or 
unprisonment, but Mr Commissioner Mvyne did 
not know of any instance of a dog stealer being 
sent to prison in default of pryment Although the 
law recognised no property in a dog, the animal 
was taxed, and it was complained at the time 
that an unhappy lady might have to pay tax fo1 
the full term upon her dog, perhaps a year and a 
half after he had been stolen fiom her One old 
off nder, who stole the Duke of Beaufort’s dog, wis 
transported, not for stealing the dog, but his collar 

The difficulty of proving the positive theft of a 
dog was extreme In most cases, where the man 
Was not seen actually to seize a dog which could 
be identified, he escaped when carried before a 
migistrate “The dog stealers,” said Inspector 


Shackell, “generally go two together, they have 
® piece ot liver, they say 1¢ 18 merely bulloek’s 
liver, which will entice or tame the wildest or 
savagest dog which there can be in any yard, 
they give it him, and take him from his chain 
At other times,” continues Mr Shackell, “ they 
will go in the street with a little dog, rubbed over 
with some sort of stuff, and will entice valuable 
dogs away If there 1s a dog lost or 
stolen, 1t 18 generally known within five or sx 
hours where that dog 1s, and they know almost 
exactly what they can get for it, so that 1t 18 a 
regular system of plunder” Mr G White, 
“dealer in live stock, dogs, and” other animals,” 
and at one time a “ dealer in jions, and tigers, and 
all sorts of things,” said of the dog stealers “In 
turning the corners of streets there are two or 
three of them together, one will snatch up a dog 
and put into his apron, and the others will stop 
the lady and say, ‘What 18 the matter?’ and di 
rect the party who has lost the dog in a contrary 
duection to that taken ” 

In this business were engaged from 50 to 
60 men, hilf of them actual stealers of the 
iuumals The others were the receivers, and the 
go betweens or “restorers” The thief kept 
the dog perhaps for a day o1 two at some public 
house, and he then took it to a dog-dealer with 
whom he was connected in the way of business 
Thes. dealers carried on a trade in “ honest 
dogs,” 18 one of the witnesses styled them (mean- 
ing dogs honestly acquired), but some of them 
deilt principally with the dog stealers Their 
depots could not be entered by the police, being 
private premises, without a search warrant—and 
direct evidence was necessary to obtain a search- 
wairint—and of course a stranger in quest of a 
stolen dog would not be admitted Some of the 
dog deulers would not purchase or receive dogs 
known to have been stolen, but others bought 
and speculated in them If an advertisement 
~ppeared offering a reward for the dog, a negotia 
tion was entered into If no reward was offered, 
the owner of the dog, who was always either 
known or made out, was waited upon by a re- 
storer, who undertook “ to restore the dog if terms 
could be come to” A dog belonging to Colonel 
Fox was once kept six weeks before the thieves 
would consent to the Colonel’s terms. One of the 
most successful restorers was a shoemaker, and 
mixed little with the actual stealers, the dog- 
dealers, however, acted as restorers frequently 
enough If the person robbed paid a good round 
sum for the restoration of a dog, and paid it 
speedily, the animal was almost certain to be 
stolen a second time, and a higher sum was then 
demanded Sometimes the thieves threatened 
that if they were any longer trfled with they 
would inflict torture on the dog, or cut its throat, 
One lady, Miss Brown of Bolton street, wag so 
worried by these threats, and by havmg twice to 
redeem her dog, “that she has left England,” 
said Mr Bishop, “and I really do believe for the 
sake of keeping the dog” It does not appear, as 
far as the evidence shows, that thege threats of 
torture or death were ever carmed znto execution , 
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seme of the witnesses had merely heard of such 
t 


2 shoemaker alluded to was named Taylor, 
and Inspector Shackell thus describes this person’s 
way of transacting business in the dog “ restoring” 
lune* “There 1s a man named Taylor, who 1s one 
of the greatest restorers in London of stolen dogs, 
through Mr Bishop” [Mr Bishop was a gun 
maker in Bond-street] “It 18 a disgrace to 
London that any person should encournge a man 
hike that to go to extort money fiom ladies and 
gentlemen, especially a respectable man A gen 
tleman applied to me to get a valuable dog that 
was stolen, with a chain on his neck, and the 
name on the collar, and I heard Mr Bishop him 
self say that it cost 6/ , that it could not be got 
for less. Capt Vanaittart (the owner of the dog) 
came out, I asked him particularly, ‘Will you 
give me a description of the dog on a piece of 
paper, and that 1s his writing (producing a paper) 

went and made inquuy, and the captain lim 
self, who lives in Belgrave square, said he had no 
objection to give 4/ for the recovery of the dog, 
but would not give the 62 I went and took a 
good deal of trouble about it I found out that 
Taylor went hrat to ascertam whit the owncr of 
the dog would give for it, and then went and 
offered 11 for the dog, then 2/7, and it last pur 
chased it for 3/ , and went and told Capt Van 
sittart that he had given 4/ for the dog, and the 
dog went back through the hands of Mr Bishop” 

The “restorers” had, it appc irs, the lions shire 
in the profits of this business One witness had 
known of as much as ten guineis being given for 
the recovery of a favourite spaniel, or 1s the wit 
ness styled it, for “working a dog bick,” and 
only two of these guineas being reccived by “ the 
party” The wronged individual, thus delicately 
intimated ag the “party,” was the thief The 
same witness, Mr Hobdell, knew 14/ given for 
the restoration of a little red Scotch termer, which 
he, as a dog dealer, valued at four shillings ! 

One of the coolest instances of the organization 
and boldness of the dog stealers wis im the cise 
of Mr Fitzroy Kelly’s “ favourite Scotch terrier ” 
The “ parties,” possessing 1t through theft, asked 
122 for it, and urged that it was a reasonable 
offer, considering the trouble they were obliged to 
take. “The dog-stealers were obliged to watch 
every mght,” they contended thiough Mr Bishop, 
“and very diligently, Mr Kelly kept them out 
very late from their homes, before they could get 
the dog , he used to go out to dinner or down to 
the Temple, and take the dog with him, they had 
a deal of trouble before they couldgetit ’ So Mr 
Kelly was expected not only to pay more than the 
value of his do , but an extra amount on account 
of the care he had taken of his terricr, and for the 
trouble his vigilance had given to the thieves ! 
The matter was settled at 6. Mr Kellys case 
was but one instance 

Among the most successful of the practitioners 
m_ this street finding business were Messrs 
“ Ginger” and “ Carrots,” but a parliamentary 
witness was inclined to believe that Ginger and 
Carrots were nicknames for the same individual, 
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one Barrett, although he had beer in custody 
several times, he was considered “a very superior 
dog-stealer ” 

If the stolen dog were of little value, it was 
safest for the stealers to turn him loose, af he 
were of value,and unowned and unsought for, there 
was a ready market abroad The stewards, 
stokers, or seamen of the Ostend, Antwerp, Rot- 
terdam, Hamburgh, and all the French steamers, 
readily boughtstolen fancy dogs, sometimes twenty 
to thirty were taken at a voyage <A steward, 
indeed, has given 12 for a stolen spaniel as a 
privite speculation Derlers, too, came occasion 
ally from Paris, and bought numbers of these 
animus, ind at what the dog foragers considered 
fur prices One of the witnesses (Mr Baker, a 
game dealer in Leadenhall market) said —“ I 
have seen perhaps twenty or thirty dogs tied up in 
1 httl room, 1nd I should suppose every one of 
them was stolen, a 1¢wird not sufficiently high 
bang offercd for their restoration, the pirties get 
more money by taking them on board the different 
steam ships and selling them to persons on board, 
or to people coming to this country to buy dogs 
and tike them ~broid ” 

The following stitement, derived from Mr 
Mivnes evidence, shows the extent of the dog 
steiling busmess, but only 1s far as came under 
the cognizince of the police It shows the 
numbcr of dogs ‘ Jost” o: § stolen,’ ind of per 
sons “charged ’ with the offince, and “ consicted” 
or “discharged ’ Nearly allthe dogs returned as 
lost, I miy obscrve, were stolen, but there was no 
evidence to show the positive theft — 
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Dogs Dogs | Persons}; Con- Dis 

Stolen | Lost {Charged | victed jchar ed 
1841 43 521 51 19 on 
1842 54 561 AD 17 28 
1843 60 606 08 18 20 


In what proportion the police known thefts 
stood to the whole number, there w1s no evidence 
given, nor, I suppose, could it be given 

The dog stev'cis were not considered to be con 
nected with houscbreikers, though they might 
frequent thc sime publichouses Mr Mayne 
pronounced these dog stealers a genus, @ pecuhar 
class, “whit they call dogfancurs and dog- 
stealers, a sort of hilf sporting, betting characters ” 

The law on the subjcct of dog ste wing (8 and 9 
Vict, ¢ 47) now as, that “It any person shall 
steal any dog, every such offender shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and, being convicted 
thereof before any two o1 moje justices of the 
perce, shall, for the first offence, at the discretion 
of the said justices, cither be committed to the 
common gaol or house of correction, there to be 
imprisoned only, or be imprisoned and kept to hard 
labour, for any term not exceeding six calendar 
months, or shall foifiuit and pay over and above 
the vilue of the said dog such sum of monev, not 
exceeding 202, a8 to the said justices shall seem 
meet And if any person s0,convuted shall 
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afterwards be guilty of the eame offence, every 
such offender shall be gmlty of an indictable mis- 
demeanor, and, bemg convicted thereof, shall be 
lable to suffer such punishment, by fine or 1m- 
pusonment, with or without hard labour, or by 
both, as the court in its discretion shall award, 
provided such imprisonment do not exceed exghteen 
months ” 


Or a Doa “Frxper.”"—A “ Lurker’s” 
CAREER 


Concrrnine a dog-finder, I received the following 
account from one who had received the education 
of a gentleman, but whom circumstances had 
drivcn to an association with the vagrant class, 
and who has written the dog finder's biography 
from personal knowledge—a biography which shows 
the zarzety that often charactert-es the career of 
the “ lurker,” or street adventurer 

“If your readers,” writes my informant, “hive 
pissed the Rubicon of ‘forty veirs in the wilder 
ness, memory must bring back the time when 
the feet of their childish pilgrimage have trodden 
a beautiful grass-plot—now convcrted into Bel 
grave square, when Pimlico was a ‘ village out of 
town,’ and the ‘ five fields’ of Chelsea were fields 
indeed To write the biography of a hhving cha- 
racter 18 always delicate, as to embrace all 1ts prr- 
ticulais 1s difficult , but of the truthfulness of my 
account there 1s no question 

“ Probably about the year of the great frost 
(1814), a French Protestant refugee, named La 
Roche, sought asylum in this country, not from 
persecution, but from difficulties of a commercial 
character He bwilt for himself, in Chelser, 2 
cottage of wood, nondescript in shape, but pleisint 
in locality, and with ample accommodations for 
himself and ns son Whfe he had none This 
little bazaar of mud and sticks was surrounded 
with a bench of rude construction, on which the 
Sunday visitors to Ranelagh used to sit and sip 
the curds and whey, while from the cntrince—- 
fu: removed in those days from competition— 

‘ There stood uprear d, as ensign of the pl ice 

Of blue and red and white, a checqucrd mace, 

On which the paper lantern hung to tell 

How cheap its owner shaved yo 1, and how weil’ 
Things went on smoothly for 1 dozcn years, when 
the old Frenchman departed this life 

“His boy carmed on the business for a few 
months, when frequent complaints of ‘Sunday 
gambling’ on the premises, and Joud whispers of 
Suspicion relative to the concealment of stolen 
goods, induced ‘ Chelsea George ’—the nime the 
youth had acquired—to sell the good will of the 
house, fixtures, and all, and at the eastern ex 
tremity of London to embark in business 18 a 
‘mush or musbroom faker’ Independently of 
his appropriation of umbrellas, proper to the mush 
faker’s calling, Chelsea George was by no means 
scrupulous concerning othcr little matters within 
his reach, and if the proprietors of the ‘swell 
¢ribs’ within his ‘beat’ had no ‘umbrellas to mend,’ 
o1 ‘old ’uns to sell,’ he would ease the pegs in the 
passage of tlle incumbrance of a greatcoat, and 
tiegriph the same out of sight (by a colleague), 


while the servant went in to make the demred, 
inquires At last he was : wy out’ in the 
very act of ‘nailing a yack’ (stealing a watch). 
He ‘ expiated,’ as Ne cute ans by cee 
months’ exercise on the ‘ codkchefer’ (treadmill) 

Unaccustomed as yet to the novelty of the exer- 
cise, he fell through the wheel and broke one of 
his legs He was, of course, permitted to finash 
his time in the infirmary of the prison, and on his 
liberation was presented with five pounds ont of 
‘the Sherffs’ Fund’ 

“ Although, as I have before stated, he had 
never been out of England since his childhood, 
he had some httle hereditary knowledge of the 
French language, and by the kind and voluntary 
recommendation of one of the police magistrates af 
the metropolis, he was engaged by an Insh gentle- 
man proceeding to the Continent as a sort of 
supernumerary servant, to ‘make himself generally 
useful’ As the gentleman was unmarried, and 
mostly staycd at hotels, George was to have per- 
manent wiges and ‘find himself,’ a conditton he 
invariably fulfilled, 1f anything was left m hx 
way Frequent intemperance, neglect of duty, 
and unaccountable dep irtures of property from the 
portmanteau of his master, led to his dismissal, 
and Chelsea George was left, without fends or 
character, to those resources which have supported 
him for some thirty j ears 

“During his ‘umbrella’ enterprise he had hved 
in lodging houses of the lowest kind, and of course 
mingled with the most depraved society, espe- 
cially with the vast army of trading sturdy men- 
dicints, mile and female, young and old, whe 
assume every guise of poverty, misfortune, and 
disease, which craft and ingenmty can devise or 
well tutorcd hypocrisy can imitate Thus inp 
tiited, Chelsca George could ‘go upon any lurk,’ 
could be in the last stage of consumption—actually 
in hisdying hour—but now and then convalescent 
for years and years together He could take fits 
and counterfeit blindness, be a respectable broken- 
down tradesman, or a soldier maimed in the ger 
vice, and dismissed without a pension 

“Thus qualified, no vicissitudes could be either 
viry new or very perplexing, and he commenced 
operations without delay, and pursned them long 
without desertion The ‘ first move’ in his men- 
dicint carecr was taleng them on the fly, which 
meins meeting the gentry on their walks, 
and beseeching or at times menacing them till 
something 18 piven, something in general was 
given to get rid of the annoyance, and, ull the 
‘game got stale,’ an hours work, morning and 
evening, produced a harvest of success, and minig- 
tered to an occasion of debauchery 

“ His less popular, but more upnght father, had 
once been a dog-fancier, and George, after many 
years vicissitude, at length took a ‘fancy’ to the 
sume profession, but not on any princi 
ned by commercial laws With what success he 
his practised, the ladies and gentlemen about the 
West end have known, to their loss and dssappornt- 
ment, for more than fifteen years past, 

‘ Although the police have been and still are 
on the alert, George has, in every ingtance, hitherto 
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eenped punichment, while numerous detections 
Md with 3 have enabled the offender 
th these officials at defiance The ‘modus 
operandi’ upon which George proveeds is to 
‘varnish his hands with a sort of gelatine, com- 
posed of the coarsest pieces of liver, fried, pul- 
verised, and mixed up with tincture of myrrh” 
This 1s the composition of which Inspector 
hackell spoke before the Select Comnuttee, 
but he did not seem to know of what the lure 
was concocted My correspondent continues 
“Chelsea George caresses every anmmal who 
reems ‘a likely spec,’ and when his fingers have 
peen rubbed over the dogs’ noses they become easv 
and perhaps willing captives A bag carried for 
the purpose, receives the victim, and away goes 
George, bag and all, to his printer’s in Seven 
Dials, Two bills and no less—two and no mote, 
for such 1s George’s style of work—aie issued to 
describe the animal that has thus bcen found, 
and which will be ‘restored to its owncr on pay 
ment of expenses’ One of these George puts in 
his pocket, the other he pastes up at a public 
house whose landlord 18 ‘ fly’ to its mcimmng, and 
poor ‘ bow wow ’ 1s sold to 1 ‘ dealcr im dogs,’ not 
very far from Sharp’s alley In course of time 
the dog 18 discovered , the possesso: refirs to the 
* establishment’ where he bought it, the ‘dealcr 
makes himself square, by giving the iddress of 
‘the chap he bought ’un of,’ ind Chelsca Geoige 
shows a copy of the advertisement, calls in the 
publican as a witness, and leaves the plice ‘ without 
the slightest »mputation on his character’ Of this 
man’s earnings I cannot speak with precision 1t 18 
probable that in a ‘good yer’ his clear income Is 
2002 , in a bad year but 100/, but, as he 1s very 
adroit, I am inclincd to believe that the ‘good’ 
years somewhat predominate, and that the aycrage 
mcome may therefore exceed 150/ yewly ” 


Orv rue Presruyt Street SELttEns oF Docs 


Iz wall have been noticed that in the accounts I 
have given of the former street transactions in 
dogs, there 18 no mention of the sedicis = The an 
formation I have adduced 1s a condcnsation of the 
evidence given before the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, and the inquiry related only 
to the stealing, finding, and restoing of dogs, the 
selling being but an incidental part of the evidence 
Then, however, as now, the street sellers were not 
umplicated im the thefts or restitution of dogs, 
‘just except,” one man told mc, “as there was a 
black sheep or two in every flookh” The blick 
sheep, however, of this street-calling more fie 
quently meddled with restoring, than with “ find 
ing. 

cules street dog seller, an intelligent man,— 
who, however dad not know so much as my first 
informant of the state of the trade in the olden 
time,—expressed & positive opinion, that no dog- 
stealer was now a street hawker (“ hawker” was 
the word I found these men use) His reasons for 
this opinion, in addition to his own judgment trom 
personal knowledge, are cogent enough “It isn’t 
possible, sir,” he aaid, “and this is the reison 
why. We are not a large body of men We 
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atick pretty closely, when we are out, to the same 
places We are as well known to the police, ns 
any men whom they most know, by sight at any 
rate, from meeting them every day Now, if a 
lady or gentleman has lost a dog, or it’s been 
stolen or strayed—and the most petted will some 
times stray unaccountably and follow some stranger 
or other—why where does she, and he, and all 
the family, and all the servants, first look for the 
lost animal? Why, where, but at the dogs we 
are hawking? No, sir, 1t can’t be done now, and 
it 1sn’t done in my knowledge, and st oughtn’t to 
be done I'd rather make 5s on an honest dog 
than 5/ on one that wasnt, 1f there was wo risk 
about it either” Other information convinces me 
that this st itement 18 correct 

Of these strect sellers o: hawkers there are now 
about twenty five There may be, however, but 
twenty, 1f 50 many, onan, given day in the streets 
as thcre are always some detained at home by 
othcr avocations connected with thar line of hfe 
The places they chiefly frequent are the Quadrant 
and Regcnt sticet generally, but the Quadrant far 
the most Indeed before the removal of the 
colonnide, one hilf at least of all the dog sellers 
of London would resoit there on avery wet day, 
as they had the ~dvantige of shelter, and gene 
rally of finding a crowd assemblcd, either lounging 
to pass the time, or wating “ fora fur fit,” and so 
with leisure to look at dogs The other places are 
the West end squacs, the binks of the Se: pentinc, 
Charing cross, the Royal Exchange, and the Bank 
of Englind, wd the Pirks generally They visit, 
too, any public place to which there miy be a tem- 
poruy ittriction of the classes hkelv to be pur- 
chases —a mere crowd of people, I was told, 
was no good to the dog hawkers, it must be a 
crowd of people thit had money—such as the 
assemblage of ladies and gentlemen who crowd 
the windows of Whatel all and Parliament street, 
when the Queen opens or prorogues the houses 
These spectitors fill the street and the Horse- 
guilds’ portion of the pirk as soon as the strect 
mass his dispersed, and they often afford the 
means of 1 good day’s work to the dog people 

Two dogs, carefully cleaned and combed, or 
brushed, ale carried in a man’s arms for street 
vending A fine chain 3s generally attached to a 
neat collir, so that the dog can be relieved from 
the cramped feel he will experience if kept off his 
feet too long In carrying these little animals for 
salu—ifor itis the smaller dogs which are carmed 
—the men certainly display them to the best ad- 
vintage Ther longer silken ears, their prominent 
dark eyes and black noses, and the delicacy of 
ther fore pws, are made as prominent as possible, 
and present what the masses very well call “ quite 
apitur” J have alluded to the display of the 
Spaniels, as they constitute considerably more 
than half of the street trade m dogs, the “ King 
Chaileses” and the “ Blenhe:ms” being disposed of 
in nearly equal quantities They are sold for lap- 
dogs, pets, carnage companions or companions in 
a walk, and are often intelligent and affectionate 
Their colours are black, black and tan, white and 
liver colour, chestnut, black and white, and entuely 
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white, with many shades of these hues, and inter- 
blendings of them, one with another, and with 


Othe small Terreens are, however, coming more 
mto fashion, or, as the hawkers call it, into 
“vogue” They are usually black, with tanned 
muzzles and feet, and with a keen look, their 
hair being short and smooth Some, however, are 
preferred with long and somewhat wiry hair, and 
the colour 1s often strongly mixed with gray A 
small Isle of Skye terrier—but few, I was in 
formed know 1 “real Skye ’’—1s sometimes car 
ried in the streets, as well as the little rough 
dogs known as Scotch terriers When a street 
seller has a litter of terier pups, he invariably 
selects the handsomest for the streets, for it 
hippens— my informant did not know why, but 
he and others were positive that so 1t was—that 
the handsomest 18 the worst, “the worst,” it 
inust be understood as regards the possession of 
choice sporting qualities, more especially of pluck 
The terrier’s education, as regards his prowess in 
a rat pit, 18 accordingly neglected, and if a gen 
tleman ask, “ Will he kill ruts?’ the answer 1s in 
the negative, but this 1» no dispwragement to the 
sale, because the dog 18 sold, perhaps, for a lady’s 
pet, and 1s not wantcd to kill rats, or to “ fight 
wy dog of his weight ” 

The Pugs, for which, 40 to 50 years ago, and, 
ma diminished degree, 30 years back, there ws, 
in the phrase of the day, “quite a 1ge,” pro 
vided only the pug was hideous, are now never 
offered in the streets, or so lately, that a well 
known dealer assured me he had only sold one in 
the streets for two years A Leadenhall trides 
man, fond of dogs, but in no wiy connected with 
the trade, told me that 1t came to be look«d upon 
that a pug was a fit companion for only snappish 
old maids, and “so the women wouldnt hive them 
any longer, least of all the old maids ” 

French Poodles are also of rire street sale 
One man had a white poodle two or three years 
ago, so fat and so round, thit a lidy, who pried 
it, was told by a gentleman with her, that if 
the head and the short legs were removed, and 
the inside scooped out, the animal would make a 
capital muff, yet even that poodle was difhcult 
of sale at 50s 

Occasionally also an Jtalian Greyhound, seem 
img cold and shivery on the warmest days, 1s 
borne in a hawker’s arms, or if following on foot, 
trembling and looking sad, as if mentally mur 
muring at the climate 

In such places as the banks of the Serpentine, 
or in the Regent’s park, the hawker does not 
carry his dogs in his arms, so much as let them 
trot along with him in a body, and they are sure 
to attract attention, or he sits down, and they 
play or sleep about him One dealer told me that 
children often took such a fancy for a pretty 
spanie], that 1t was difficult for either mother, 
governess, or nurse, to drag them away until the 
man was requested to call in the evening, bringing 
with him the dog, which was very often bought, 
or the hawker recompensed for his loss of time 
But sometimes the dog dealers, I heard from 


several, meet with great shabbiness among rich 
people, who recklessly give them no small trouble, 
and sometimes put them to expense without the 
shghtest return, or even an acknowledgment or a 
word of applogy “There's one advantage in my 
trade,” said a dealer in hive animals, “ we always 
has to do with principals There's never a lady 
would let her most favouritest maid choose her doy 
for her So no parkisits ” 

The species which I have enumerated are all 
that are now sold in the streets, with the excep- 
tion of an odd “plum pudding,” or coach dog (the 
white dog with dark spots which runs after car- 
riages), or an odd bulldog, or bull terner, or 
indeed with the exception of “odd dogs” of every 
kind The hawkers are, howeverpconnected with 
the teade in sporting dogs, and often through the 
medium of their sticet trofhe, as I shall show 
under the next head of mv subject 

There 1g onc peculiarity in the hawking of fancy 
dogs, which distinguishes it from all other branches 
of street cemmerce The purchasers are all of the 
wealthier cliss This has had its influence on the 
manners of the dog sellurs They wall be found, 
in the majority of cases, qmet and deferential 
men, but without servility, and with little of the 
quility of speech, and I speak only of speech 
which among Enghsh people 1s known as 
“gammon,” and among Irish people as * blar- 
ney” This mannet 1s common to many, to the 
established trainer of race horses for instance, 
who 1s 1n constint communic ition with peisons in 
a very supcrio1 position in hfe to his own, and to 
whom he 18 exceedingly deferential But the 
tramcr fecls that in all pomts connected with his 
not very e1s\ business, as well, perhaps, as in 
gencral turf knowingness, his royal hghneas (as 
ws the case once), or his grace, or my lord, or Sir 
John, was inferior to himself, and so with all his 
defercnce thcre mingles 1 strain of quiet contempt, 
or rither, perhips, of conscious superiority, which 
1g one ingredient in the formation of the manners I 
hive hastily sketched 

The customers of the street-hawkers of dogs are 
ladies and gentlemen, who buy what may have 
attiacted their admiration The kept mistresses 
of the weilthier classes are often excellent cus- 
tomers ‘ Many of ’em, I know,” was said to 
me, “dotes on a nice spaniel Yes, and I'v 
known gentlemen buy dogs for their misses, I 
couldn’t be mstaken when I might be sent on 
with them, which was part of the bargain If it. 
was a two guinea dog o1 go, I was told never to 
give a hint of the price to the servant, or to any- 
body Jknow why It’s easy for a gentleman 
that wants to please a lady, and not to Jay out any 
great matter of tin, to say that what had really 
cost him two guineas, cost him twenty” If one 
of the working classes, or a small tradesman, buy 
a dog in the streets, 1t 18 generally because he 1s 
‘of a fancy turn,” and breeds a few dogs, and 
traffics in them in hopes of profit 

The homes of the dog-hawkers, as far as I had 
means of ascertaining—and all I saw were of the 
same character—are comfortable and very cleanly. 
The small spaniels, terriers, &c ,—I do not now 
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alinde to sporting dogs—are generally kept m 
kennels, or in small wooden houses erected for the 
purpose m a back garden or yard, These abodes 
are generally in some open court, or little square 
or “ grove,” where there 18 a free access of air 
An old man who was sitting at his door im the 
summer evening, when I called upon a dog seller, 
and hid t wait a short time, told me that so 
quiet were his next door neighbours (the street 
hawker’s) dogs, that for some weeks, he did not 
know his newly-come neighbour wis a dog man, 
although he was an old nervous man himacif, and 
couldn't bear any unpleasant noiwe or smell The 
scrupulous observance of cleanliness 18 necessary 
mi the rearing or keeping of small fanev dogs, for 
without such observance the dog would have a 
diaagrecable odour about it, enough to repel iny 
ladv buyer It 18 a not uncommon declaration 
among dog-sellers that the animals are “as sweet 
as nuts” Let it be remembered that I have becn 
describing the class of regular dog-sellers, making, 
by an open and established tiad:, a tolerable 
div elihood 

The spamels, terrneis, &c, the stock of these 
hawkers, are either bicd by them—and they ul 
breed a few or a good many dogs—or they are 
purchased of dog dealers (not strect scllrs) on of 
people who having a good fincy biccd of “ King 
Charleses,” or “ Blenhems,’ rear dogs, and sell 
them by the litter to the hawkcrs The hiwkeis 
also buy dogs biought to them, “in the wy ot 
business,” but they are wary how they buy ny 
animu suspected to be stolen, or they miy act 
into “trouble” One man, a carver and gildcr, I 
was informed, some ten yeirs bich, made a good 
deal of money by his “ black pitched ’ sprnicls 
These dogs had a remarkable blick patch over 
ther eyes, and so fond was the dogfincer or 
brecder of them, that when he disposed of them 
to street-scllers or others, he usually give a por 
trut of the animals, of his own 1udc painuing, into 
the bargain These puntings he also sold slightly 
tiamed, and I have seen them—but not so much 
fately—offered im the streets, and hung up in 
poo. persons’ rooms This man lived in York 
square, behind the Colosseum, then a not very 
reputable quarter It 1s now Munster square, and 
of a reformed character, but the scllcr of dogs and 
the donor of their portraits has for some time been 
Jost sight of. 

The prices at which fancy dogs are sold in the 
streets are about the same for all hinds They 
run from 10s to 5/1 53, but we verv rarely so 
low.as 10s , as “it’s only avery scrubby thing fur 
thet.” Two and three guineas are fie quent stiect 
prices for a spaniel or small terner Of the dogs 
sold, as I have before stated, more thin one hilf 
are apaniels, Qt the remainder, morc than onc half 
are terriers, and the surplusage, after this reckon 
ing, 18 composed 1n about equal numbers ot the 
other degs I have mentioned The export ition 
ot dogs ig not above a twenticth of what it wis 
before the appomtment of the Scluct Committee, 
but a Fiench or Belgium dealer sometimcs comes 
to London to buy dags. 

It 1s not casy to fix upon any per centage as to 
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the profit of the street dog-sellera. There is the 
keep and the rearing of the animal to consider, 
and there 1s the same uncertainty in the traffic as 
in all traffics which depend, not upon a demand 
for use, but on the caprices of fashion, or—to use 
the more appropnate word, when writing on such 
a subject—of “fancy” A hawker may sell three 
dogs in one day, without any extraordinary effort, 
or, in the sime manner of trading, and frequenting 
the very same places, may sell only one in three 
days In the winter, the dogs are sometimes of- 
fered in public houses, but seldom as regards the 
higher priced animals 

From the best data I can command, ‘it appears 
that each hawker sells “ three dogs and a half, if 
you take it that way, splitting a dog like, every 
weck the year through , that 1s, sir, four or five 
on« week in the summer, when trade ’s bnsk and 
days are long, and caly two or three the neat 
week, when trade may be flat, and im winter, 
when there isn’t the same chance” Calculating, 
then, thatseven dogs are sold by each hawker in a 
fortmght, at an average price of 50s each, which 
is not a high average, and supposing that but 
twenty men are trading in this line the year 
through, we find that no less a sum than 91002 
1s yeaily expended 1n this strect-trade The weekly 
profit of the hawker 1s from 25s to 40s More 
thin seven eighths of these dogs are bred in this 
country, It van greyhounds included 

A hiwker of dogs gave me a statement of his 
life, but 1t presented so little of incident or of 
change, thit I need not report 1t He had as- 
sisted and then succeeded his fither m the busi 
hess, was a puainstihing, tumpcrate, and in- 
dustrious min, seldom taking even a glass of ale, 
so thit the tenour of his way had been even, rnd 
he was prosperous enough 

I will next give an account of the connection 
of the hiwkers of dogs with the “sporting” or 
“fancy” prt of the business , and of the present 
state of dog “‘ tinding,” to show the change since 
the parliamentary investig ition 

I mi obscrve thit m this traffic the word 
““fincy’ his two sigmfications A dog recom 
mended by its beauty, or iny pecuharity, so that 
it be 81 table for 1 pet dog, 19 a “ fancy” animal, 
soisheif he bea fighter, o1 a killer of rats, however 
ugly or commou looking, but the term “ sporting 
dog ’ seems to become more and more used in this 
cise nor 1s the first mentioned use of the word 
‘ fancy, ‘at all strained or very original, for 1t 18 
Ixicogriphicilly dehned as “an opinion bred 
rather by the imagmation than the reason, in 
clinition king, ctprice, humour, whim, frolick, 
jale scheme, vagary ” 


Or trir St1iit Srtiers or Srortrina Dogs 


Trg use, if use it ny be styled, of sporting, or 
hghting dogs, 1s now a mere nothing to what it 
once Wis There are many sports—an appellation 
of minv a brute cruelty-—which have become ex+ 
tinct, some of them long extinct Herds of bears, 
for instance, were once maintaincd in this country, 
merely to be baited by dogs It was even a part 
of royal merry-making It was a sport altogether 
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congemal to the spint of Henry VIII , and when 
his daughter, then Queen Mary, visited her sister 
Llizabeth at Hatfield House, now the residence 
of the Marquess of Salisbury, there was a bear- 
baiting for their delectation—after mass Queen 
] hzabeth, on her accession to the throne, seems 
to have been very partial to the baiting of bears 
and of bulls, for she not unfrequently welcomed 
a foreign ambassador with such exhibitions The 
historians of the day intimate—they dired do no 
more—that Elizabeth affected these rough sports 
the most in the decline of life, when she wished 
to seem still sprightly, active, and healthful, in the 
eves of her courtiers and her eubjects Laneham 
whose veracity has not been :mpeached—though 
Su Walter Scott has pronounced him to be 1s 
thorough a coxcomb as ever blotted piper—thus 
describes a bear bait im presence of the Queen, 
and after quoting his descnption I gladly leive 
the subject I make the citation in order to show 
and contrast the former with the present use of 
sporting dogs 

‘It was a sport very pleasant to see thc bear, 
with his pmk eyes leering after his enemies, ap 
proach, the nimbleness and wit of the dog to 
tiie Ins advantage , and the force ind experience 
of the bea: again to avoid his assaults if he were 
bitten in one place, how he would pinch in an 
other to get free, that if he were tiken once, 
then by what shift with biting, with cliwing, 
with roaring, with tossing and tumbling, he would 
work and wind himself from them, and, when he 
was loose, to shake his ears twice or thrice, with 
the blood and the slaver hanging about his phy 
siognomy ” 

The suffcring which constituted the greit de 
light of the sport was evcn worse thin this, in 
bull baiting, for the bull gored or tossed the dogs 
to death morc frequently thin the beir worned 
or crushed them 

The piincipil place for the cirrying on of these 
barbarities was at Paris Garden, not fir fiom St 
Siviours Church, Southwark ‘The climour, ind 
wringling, and reviling, with and without blows, 
at these places, gave a proverbial es pression to thc 
language “The place wis Ibhe a be u garden,’ 
tor ‘girdens’ they were cilled These prstimes 
Ixgmiled the Sunday afternoons mor thin any 
othcr time, and were unong the chuf dchghts of 
the people, “until,” writes Di: Henry, colliting 
the opinions of the historians of the day, “ until 
the refined amusements of the drami, possessing 
themsclves by degrees of the public tistc, if thev 
did not mend the morals of the age, it least forced 
brutal barbarity to quit the stage ” 

Of this sport in Queen Anne’s days, Strutt’s 
industry has collected advertisements tilling of 
beu ind bull baiting at Hockley in the Holc, 
ad “ Tuttle” fields, renaiitie and of dog 
fights at the same places Marylebone wis 
another locahty famous for these pastimcs, and 
for its breed of mastiffs, which dogs were most 
used for baiting the bears, whilst bull dogs 
Were the antagonists of the bull Gay, who 
was a suffiuiently close observer, 1nd a close 
observer of street-lfe too, as 1s well shown in 
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his “Trivia,” specifies these localities in one of 
his fables — 


“« Both Hockley hole and Mary-hone 
‘The combats of my dog have known.” 

Hockley hole was not far from Smithfield market. 

In the same localities the practice of these 
sports lingered, becoming less and less every year, 
until about the middle of the Inst century In 
the country, bull baiting was practised twenty 
times more commonly than bear baiting, for bulls 
were plentiful, and bears were not ‘There are, 
perhaps, none of our older country towns without 
the relic of its bull ring—a strong uon rng in- 
serted into a large stone in the pavement to which 
the buted bull was tied, or a knowledge of the 
siti where the bullrmg was The, deeds of the 
baiting dogs were long talked of by the vulgar 
These sports, and the dog fights, maintaimed the 
great demand for sporting dogs in former times 

The only sporting dogs now in request—apart, 
of cours:, from hunting and shooting (remnants 
of the old barbarous delight im torture or 
sliughter)—for I am treating only of the street. 
tride, to which fox hounds, harriers, pointers, 
setters, cockhers, &c, & c, are unknown —ate 
ternicrs and bull terriers Bull dogs cannot now 
be clissed as sporting but only as tancy dogs, for 
they are not good hghters, I was informed, one 
with another, their mouths being too small 

The wry in which the sale of sporting dogs 18 
connected with street trafic 18 in this wise = Oc- 
cisionily a sporting dog 1s offered for salc in the 
streets, ind then, of cours:, the tride 18 direct At 
otter times, gentlemen buying or pricing the 
smuler dogs, isk the cost of 2 bull dog, or a bull- 
tcrrici or rit terrier, ind the street sciler at once 
ofi1s to supply them, and either conducts them to 
1 dog dealers, with whom he may be commercially 
conncetcd, and where they can purchase those 
dogs, or hc wuts upon them at their residences 
with some “likely wuimals” A dog-dealer told 
me that he hardly knew what made miny gentle- 
men so fond of bull dogs, and they weie “the 
fonder on ’em the more blackguarder and varmint- 
looking the creatures was,” although now they 
were useless for sport, and the greit praise of a 
bull dog, “ never flew but at head in his life,” was 
no longcr to be given to him, as there were no 
bulls at whose heads he could now fly 

Another dog dealer informed me—with what 
truth as to the judgment concerning horscs I do 
not know, but no doubt with accuracy as to the 
purchase of the dogs—that Ibrahim Pacha, when 
in London, thought httle of the horses which he 
siw, but was delighted with the bull dogs, “and 
he weren't so werry unlike one in the face his- 
self,” was sud at the time by some of the fancy 
Ibrahim, 1t seems, bought two of the finest 
and largest bull dogs in London, ot Bil George, 
giving no less than 70/ for the twain The bull- 
dogs now sold by the street folk, or through thew 
yency in the wiry I have descmbed, are from 
5i to 252 each The bull-terrurs, of the best 
blood, are rbont the same price, or perhaps 10 to 
15 percent lower, and rarely attaining the tip- 
top price 
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' ' Dhe bull terriers, as I have stated, are now the 
, Ghief fighting dogs, but the patrons of those com- 
Bats—of those small imitations of the savage tastes 
of the Roman Colosseum, may deplore the decay 
of theamusement From the bopnsings until well 
on to the termination of the last century, 1¢ was 
not uncommon to see announcements of “twenty 
dogs to fight for a collar,” though such advertise 
ments were far more common at the commence- 
ment than towards the close of the century Until 
within these twelve years, indeed, dog matches 
were not unfrequent in London, and the favourite 
time for the regalement was on Sunday mornings 
There were dog pits in Westminster, and clsew here, 
to which the admission wis not very easy, for 
only known persons were allowed toenter The 
expense was considerable, the msk of punishment 
was not a trifle, and it 1s evident that this Sund ty 
game was not supported by the poor or workiny 
classes Now, dog fights are rare “ There 8 not 
any public dog fights,” I was told, “and very 
seldom any in a pit at a public houx, but there s 
a good deal of it, I know, at the pruvate houses of 
the nobe” I may observe that “the nobs” is 2 
common designation for the mch among thcse spurt 
ing people 

There are, however, occasion lly dog fights in 2 
sporting house, and the order of the combit 1s 
thus described tome “ We'll say now that it 8 2 
scratch fight , two dogs have eich their corncr of 
a pit, and they ’re sct to fight They Il fight 
on till they go down together and then if one 
leave hold, he’s sponged = Thcn they fight igun 
If a dog has the worst of it he mustnt be picked 
up, but if he gets into his corner, then he can 
stay for as long as muy be agieed upon, minut 
or half mmute time, o: more than a minute If 
a dog won’t go to the scratch out of his corner, 
he loses the fight If they fight on why to 
settle it, one must be hillkd—though that very 
seldom happens, for if a dog’s voiy much pu 
nished, he creeps to his corncr and dont come out 
to time, and so the fyht s settled Sometimcs 
it’s agreed beforehand, that the nnster of a dog 
may give in for him, sometincs that isnt to be 
allowed , but there's ncxt to nothing of this now, 
unless 1¢’s in private among the nobs ” 

It has been said that a sportsman—perhaps in 
the relations of life a benevolent man—when he 
has failed to kill a grouse or pheasant outright, and 
proceeds to grasp the fluttering and agomsed bird 
and smash its skull against the barrel of his gun, 
reconciles himself to the suffurings he inflicts by 
the prude of art, the consciousness of skill—he his 
brought down his bird at a jong shot, that, too, 
when he cares nothing for the possession of the 
bird. The same feeling hardens him against the 
most piteous, woman like cry of the hare, so shot 
that if cannot run Be this as it may, it cannot 
be urged that in matching a favounte dog there 
can be any such feeling to destroy the sympathy 
The men who thus amuse themselves are then 
utterly insensible to any pang at the infliction of 
pam upon animals, witnessing the infliction of 1 
merely for a passing excitement and in this 
insensibihty the whole race who cater to such 
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recreations of the wealthy, as well ax the wealthy 
themselves, participate There 1s another feeling 
too at work, and one proper to the sporting cha- 
racter-—every man of this class considers the 
glories of his horse or his dog his own, a feeling 
very dear to selfishness 

The main sport now, however, in which dogs 
are the agents 1s rat hunting It 1s called hunting, 
but as the rats are all confined in a pit 1t 1s more 
hke mere killing Of this sport 1 have given 
some account under the head of rat catching The 
dogs used ure all terners, and are often the property 
of the street sellers The most accomplished of 
this terrier race was the famous dog Bully, the 
eclipse of the rat pit He 1s now enshrined—for 
a stuffed carcase 18 all that remains of Billy—in 
1% case in the possession of Charley Heslop ot 
the Scven Bells behind St Giles’s Church, with 
whom Billy lived and died His great feat was 
that he killed 100 rats in five minutes I under 
stind, howc ver, that it 18 still a moot point in the 
sporting world, whether Billy did or did not 
cxeccd the five minutes by a very few seconds A 
mercly iverige terrier will casily kill fifty rats in 
1 pit in eght minutes, but many far exceed such a 
number ne dealer told me that he would back 
a terrier bitch which did not weigh 12 Ibs to kill 
100 rats in six minutes The price of these dogs 
rangcs with that of the bull terriezs 

The passion for rat hunting 1s evidently on the 
increise, ind seems to have attained the popu 
larity once vouchsafed to cock fightmg There 
arc now about seventy regular pits in London, 
besides a few that are run up for temporary pur 
posts The landlord of a house 1n the Borough, 
fimilhir with these sports, told me that they 
would soon have to bieced rats for a sufficient 
supply ! 

But it 18 not for the encounter with dogs alone, 
the issue being that so many rats shall be killed 
In a given time, that these vermin ate becoming a 
trade commodity Another use for them 18 an- 
nounced in the following card — 


A FERRET MATCH 


titi d ad 


A Rare Evening s Sport for the Fancy will take place 
at the 


“6 ” 


NEW ROAD, 





STREET, 
On Tuesday Evening neat, May 27 





Mr. 


has backed his Ferret agamst Mr W B——’s Ferret to 
kill 6 Rats cach, for 10s a side 


He is still open to match his Ferret for £1 to £5 to kill 
against anv other } erret in London. 








~ Nel IN le nl ae 


1 wo uther Matches with Terrsers will come off the same 
Evening 





Matches take place every —— Evening Rats always 
on hand for the accommodation of Gentlemen to try 
their dogs 


Under the Management of 


Asa rat killer, a ferret 1s not to be compared 
to a dog, but his use 1s to kill rats in holes, 
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maccessible to dags, or to dmve the vermin out of 
their holes into some open apace, where they can 
be destroyed Ferrets are worth from 11 to 4! 
They are not animals of street sale 

The management of these sports 1s principally 
in the hands of the street dog sellers, as indeed 18 
the dog trade generally They are the breeders, 
dealers, and sellers They are compelled, as it 
were, to exhibit their dogs in the streets, that 
they may attract the attention of the mch, who 
would not seek them in their homes in the suburbs 
The evening business in rat hunt ng, &c, for such 
1t 18 principally, perhaps doubles the incomes I 
have specified as earned merely by street sale The 
amount “turned over” in the trade in sporting 
dogs yearly in London, was computed for me by 
one of the traders at from 12,000/ to 15,000 
He could not, however, lay down any very precise 
statistics, as some bull dogs, bull ter:ers, &c , were 
bred by butchers, tanners, public ins, horse deters, 
and others, and disposed of privately 


In my account of the former condition of the 
dog trade, I hid to dwell principally on the stu 
ing and restoring of dogs This is now the k st 
part of the subject The alterition in the law, 
consequent upon the parliamentary inquiry, soon 
wrought a great change, especially the «enactment 
of the 6th Sect in the Act 8 and 9 Vit c 47 
“ Any person who shall coriuptly take any money 
or reward, directly or indirectly, under pretence 
or upon account of aiding any person to recover 
any dog which shall have been stolen, or which 
shall be in the possession of any person not bung 
the owner thereof, shall be guilty of a misdemean 
our, and punishable accordingly ” 

There may now, I am informed be half 1 dozen 
fellows who make a precirious living by dog steal 
ing These men generally keep out of the way 
of the street dog sellers, who would not scruple, 
they assure me, to denounce their practices, as 
the moie security a purchaser feels in the property 
and possession of a dog, the better it 13 for the 
regular business One of these dog stealers, dressed 
like a lime burner—they generally appew as me 
chanics—was lately seen to attempt the enticing 
away of a dog Any idle good for nothing fel 
low, slinking about the streets, would also, I 
was informed, scize any striy dog within his 
reach, and sell it for any trifle he could obtain 
One dealer told me that there might still be a 
little domg in the “restoring” wiy, and with 
that way of life were still mixed up rgmces which 
figured in the parhamentary inquny, but it was 
a mere nothing to what 1t was formerly 

From @ man acquainted with the dog busine s 
I had the following account My informant was 
not at present connected with the dog and rat 
business, but he seemed to have what 1s callea a 
“hankering after 1t” He had been a pot boy in 
his youth, and had assisted at the bar of public 
houses, and so had acquired a taste for sporting, as 
some “‘ fancy coves” were among the frequenters 
of the tap-room and skittle ground He had 
speculated a little in dogs, which a friend rearcd, 
and he sold to the public house customers “At 
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last I went slap into the dog-trade,” he said, 
“but I did no good at all There's a way to do 
it, I dare say, or perhaps you must wait to get 
known, but then you may starve as you wait. I 
tried Smithfield first—it’s a good bit since, but I 
can’t say how long—and I had a couple of tidy 
little terriers that we’d bred, I thought I’d begin 
cheap to turn over money quick, so I asked 12s 
apiece for them 0, 1n course they weren’t a 
werry pure sort But I couldn't sell atall Ifa 
grazicr, or a butcher, or anybody looked at them, 
and askcd their figure, they'd say, ‘ Twelve 
shillings ! + dog what ain’t worth more nor 12s 
aint wortha d—-n'’ [I asked one gent a sove- 
reign, but there was a lad near that sung out, 
‘Why, you only axed 12s a bit since, aint you 
acoming it?’ After that, I was glad to get away 
I had five dogs when I started, and about 12 8s 6d 
In money, and some middling clothes, but my 
money soon went, tor I conld do no business, and 
there was the rent, and then the dogs must be 
properly fod, or they’d soon show it At last, 
when things grew uncommon taper, I almost 
grudged the poor things thcir meat and their sop, 
for they were filling their bellics, and I was an 
‘ungring I got so seedy, too, that 1t was no use 
trying the streets, for any one would think I’d 
stole the dogs So I sold them one by one I[ 
think I got about 5s apiece for them, for people 
took thar advantige on me After that I fasted 
oft cnough I helped about the pits, and looked 
out for jobs of any kind, cleaning knives and spit 
toons at a public house, and such like, for a bite 
and sup And I sometimes got leave to sit up all 
might in stable or any out house with a live rat 
trip thit I could always borrow, and catch rats to 
scll to the deilers It I could get three lively rats 
in a might, 1t wis good work, for it was as good as 
Is to me I sometimes won a pint, or a tanner, 
when I could cover it, by betting on a rat hunt 
with helpers hke myself—but it was only a few 
plices we were let snto, just where I was known 
— cause I’m a good judge of a dog, you see, and 
if I hid it to try over again, I think I could knock a 
tidy living out of dog selling Yes, I’dhke totry well 
enough, but it’s no use trying if you haven't a 
fairish bit of money I donly myself to kecp all thye 
time, but that was one too many I got leave t ff = 
in hyy lofts, or stibles, or anywhere 9” P 

: vy etd DT have 
slept in the park I don’t, 


ye ota lOW how many 
meat I sae i ees I got not to mmnd 
m muen wis 2 un I got to carry out the day 


Ind Hight beers for a potman what had hurt his 
foot ind couldn’t walk quick and long enough for 
supplying his beer, as there was five rounds every 
day He lent me in apron and a jackct to be 
decent Aftcr thit I got a potman’s situation 
No, I’m not much in the dog and rat line now, 
and don’t see much of it, for I've very little 
opportunity But I’ve a very mice Scotch terrier 
to sell if you should be wanting such a thing, or 


hear of any of your friends wanting one It’s 
dirt cheap at 308, just aboutaycar old Yes, I 
generally his a dog, and swops and sells Most 


misters allows that in a quiet respectable way ” 
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Qy tux Sraeet-Seizers or Lrve Breps, 


Tae bird-sellers in the streets are also the bird- 
tatchers 1n the fields, plains, heaths, and woods, 
whreh still surround the metropolis, and in com- 
plance with established precedent it may be 
proper that I should give an account of the catch 
ing, before I proceed to any further statement of 
the procedures subsequent thereunto The bird- 
catchers are precisely what I have described them 
in my introductory remarks An intelligent man, 
versed in every part of the bird business, and well 
acquainted with the character of all engaged 1n it, 
said they might be represented as of § the fancy,” 
in & small way, and always giiu to run aftcr, and 
‘all of admiration of, fighting men The bird 
extcher’s hfe 1s one essentially vigrant, a few 
gipsies pursue it, and they mix little in street 
trades, except as regards tinkering , and the miss, 
not gipsies, who become bird-catchers, rarely leave 
1t for any other avocation They “catch” unto 
old age. During last winter two men died 1n the 
ike of Clerkenwell, both turned seventy, and 
h bird-catchers—a profession they had followed 
from the age of mx 
The mode of catching I will briefly describe 
It 1s principally effected by means of nets A 
bird-net 1s about twelve yards square , 1t 18 spread 
flat upon the ground, to which it 18 secured by 
four “stars.” ‘These are iron pins, which are 
inserted in the field, and hold the net, but so that 
the two “wings, ’ or “ flaps,” which are indced the 
sides of the nets, are not contmed by the stars 
In the middlc of the net 1s a cage with a fine wire 
roof, widely worked, containing the ‘call bird” 
This bird 1s tragyped to sing loudly and cheerily, 
great care being bestowed upon Its tuition, and 
1ts gong attracts the wild birds Sometimes a 
few stuffed birds are spread about the cage as if 
a flock weie already assembling there Thc bird- 
catcher lies flat and motionless on the ground, 20 
or 30 yards distant fiom the edge of the net As 
soon as he considers that a sufficiency of birds 
have congregated around his decoy, he rapidly 
draws towards him a line, called the ‘ pull line,” 
of which he has kept hold This 1s so looped and 
‘yan within the edges of the net, that on being 
smartly pulled, the two wings of the net collipsc 
and fly together, the stars still keeping thar hold, 
and the net cnewcles the cage of the call bird, and 
yacloses in its folds all the wild birds allured 
round it In tact it then fesembles 4 greit cage 
of net work The captives are secured m ¢izes— 
the call-bird continuing to sing as af in mochcry of 
their strugules—vor in hampers proper for the 
urpose, which are carried on the mans back to 
pare 





The use of the call bird as a means of decoy 13 
very ancient | Sometsmes—and more especially 
in the dark, as in the taking of mghtingales—the 
bird-eatcher imitates the notes of the birds to be 
captured, A small instrument his also been used 
for the purpose, and to this Chauccr, although 
bguratively, alludes “So, the birde is begyled 
with the merry votce of the foulers’ w histel, when 
it as closed in your nette.” 
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Sometimes, in the pride of the season, a bird 
catcher engages @ costermonger’s poncy or donkey 
cart, and perhaps his boy, the better to convey 
the birds to town The net and its apparatus 
cost 1/ The call bird, if he have a good wild 
note—goldfinches and linnets bemg principally s0 
used—is worth 10s at the least. 

The bird cathers life has many, and to the 
constitution of some minds, iresistible charms, 
There 18 the excitement of “sport”— not the 
hcadlong excitement of the chase, where the bloud 
18 stiricd by motion and exercise—but still sport 
surpassing that of the angler, who plies his finest 
art to capture one fish at a tame, while the bnd- 
catcher despises an individual capture, but seeks 
to cnsnare a flock at one twitch of a line There 
18, moreover, the attraction of idleness, at least for 
intervals, and sometimes long intervalea—perhaps 
the great chaim of fis) ng—and basking im the 
lazy sunshine, to watch the progress of the snares 
Buds, however, and more especially linnets, are 
caught in the wintcr, when 1t 18 not quite such 
holiday work <A bird dealer (not a street seller) 
told me that the greatest number of buds he had 
ever herd of as having been caught at one pull 
was nearly 200 My mformant happened to be 
present on the occasion “ Pulls” of 50, 100, 
and 150 are not very unfrequent when the young 
broods are all on the wing 

Of the bird catchers, including all who reside 
in Woolwich, Greenwich, Hounslow, Isleworth, 
Barnet, Uxbridge, and places of similar distance, 
ul working for the London market, there aie 
about 200 The localities where these men 
“catch, are the neighbourhoods of the places I 
have mentioned as their residences, and at Hollo- 
way, Uumpsteid, Highgate, Finchley, Battersea, 
Blackheith, Putney, Mortlake, Chiswick, Rich- 
mond, Hampton, Kingston, Eltham, Carshalton, 
Streathim, the ‘Tootings, Woodford, Epping, 
Snarcshrook, Wilthanstow, Tottenham, Edmon- 
tun—wherever, in finc, are open helds, plains, or 
commons around thc metropolis 

I will fust enumerate the several birds sold in 
the strcets, as wcll as the supply to the shops by 
the bird catchers I have had recourse to the 
best sources of information Of the number of 
Inrds which IT shall specify as ‘* supplied,” or 
“ciught,” it must be remembered that a not very- 
small proportion dic before they can be tiained to 
song, or inured to 2 cage life I shall also give 
the street prices All the birds are caught by the 
nits with call birds, excepting such as I shall 
notwe I take the singing birds first 

The Lznnet is the cheapest and among the most 
numerous of whit may be called the London-caught 
birds, for 1t 18 caught in the nearer suburbs, such 
as Holloway The lmnet, however,—the brown 
linnet being the species—is not easily reared, and 
for some time ill brooks confinement About one- 
half ot those buds die after having been caged a 
few diys The other evening a bird catcher 
supplied 26 fine linnets to a shopkeeper in Pen 
tonville, and next morning ten were dead Bat 
m some of those bird shops, and bird chambers 
connected with the shops, the heat at the tame 
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the new broods are caught and caged, is ex- 
cessive, and the atmosphere, from the crowded 
and compulsory fellowship of pigeons, and all 
er ag of small birds, with white rats, 
hedgehogs, guinea-pigs, and other creatures, 18 
often very foul, so that the wonder 1s, not that 
so many die, but that so many survive 

Some bird-connoisseurs prefer the note of the 
hanet to that of the canary, but this is far from a 
general preference The young bids are sold in 
the atreets at 3d and 4d each, the older birds, 
which are accustomed to sing i their ciges, fiom 
le. to 2s 6¢ The “catch” of linnets—none 
bemg »mmported—may be estimated, for London 
alone, at 70,000 yearly The mortality I havc 
mentioned 1s confined chiefly to that year’s biood 
One tenth of the catch 18 sold in the striets Of 
the quality of the street sold birds I shall speak 
hereafter 

The Bullfinck, which 18 bold, famihar, docile, 
and easily attached, 1s a favourite cage bird imong 
the Londoners, I speak of course as iegirds the 
body of the people It 1s as readily sold in the 
streets as any other singing bird Piping bull 
finches are also a part of street-trade, but only to 
a small extent, and with bird sellers who can 
varry them from their street pitches, or cul on 
ther rounds, at places where they are known, to 
exlubit the powers of the bird The piping 1s 
taught to these finches when very young, and they 
must be brought up by their tutor, and be familiar 
with him When hittle more than two months 
old, they begin to whistle, and then their training 
ag pipers must commence This tuition, unong 
professional bullfinch trainers,1s systematie They 
have schools of birds, and teach in bird classes of 
from four to seven members 1n each, six being a 
frequent number These classes, when their edu 
cation commences, are kept unfed for a longer 
tume than they have been accustomed to, ind thy 
are placed in 1 darkened room The bird 18 wakc 
tul and attentive from the want of his food, and 
the tune he 1s to learn is played several times on 
an mstrument made for the purpose, and known 
as a bird organ, its notes resembling those of the 
ballfinch, For an hour or two the young pupils mope 
silently, but they gradually begin to imitate the 
notes of the music played to them When one 
commences—and he 1s looked upon as the most 
likely to make a good piper—the others soon 
follow his example The light 1s then admitted 
and a portion of food, but not a full meil, 13 given 
to the birds Thus, by degrees, by the playing 
on the bird organ (a flute is sometimes uscd), by 
the admission of light, which 13 alwtys agrec ible 
to the finch, ind by the rewaid of more and mote, 
and sometimes more relishable food, the pupil 
“* practises” the notes he hears continuously ‘Ihe 
birds are then given into the care of boys, who 
attend to them without intermission in a simular 
way, their original teacher still overlooking, prais 
ing, or rating his scholars, till they aquirce a 
tune which they pipe as long as they hive Its 
said, however, that only five per cent of the num 
ber taught pipe in perfect harmony The bull 
finch is often pettish in his ppg, and will in 
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many instances not pipe at all, unless in the 
presence of some one who feeds it, ex te whom it 
has become attached 

The syatem of trainmg I have described 18 that 
prictised by the Germans, who have for many 
yeais supphed this country with the best pipin 
bullunches Some of the dealers will underta 
to procure English-taught bullfinches which will 
pipe as well as the foreigners, but I am told 
that this 1s i prejudice, af not a truck, of 
trade The mode of teaching in this country, by 
barbers, wetvers, and bird fanuers gencially, who 
scek for a profit from ther paina taking, 13 some- 
what similiu to that which I have detailed but 
with far less elaboatencas The prive of 4 piping 
bullfinch 1s about three guineas. These pipeis are 
also reared and taught in Leicestershire and Nor 
folk, and sent to London, as are the singing bull 
finches which do not “ pipe ” 

The bulltinches netted near London are caught 
morc numerously about Hounslow than elsewhere 
In hard winters they are abundant in the out 
skirts of the metropolis The yearly supply, 
including those sent from Norfolk, &c, 18 about 
30,000 The bullfinch is “hearty compared to 
the linnet,” [ was told, but of the amount which 
are the objects of trade, not more than two thirds 
live miny wechs The price of a goed young 
bullfinch 1s 2s od and 3s. They are often sold 
in the strcts for ls The hawking or street 
trade comprises about a tenth of the whole 

The sale of piping bullfinches 18, of course, 
sm i], as only the rich can afford to buy then A 
dealer estimated it at about 400 yearly 

The Goldpnch 13 also in demaud by street cus- 
tomers, and 18 a fivourite from its liveliness, 
bewnty, and sometiuncs sigacity It 13, moreover, 
the longest lived of our cagcd small birds, and will 
frcquently live to the age of fifteen or siateen 
years A goldfinch has been known to exist 
twinty three ycusinacage Small birds, gene 
rally, rarely hive more than mine years. This 
finch 18 also in demand because 1t most readily of 
any bird pairs with the canary, the produce being 
known as a “mule,’ which, from its prettincss 
and powers of song, 18 often highly valucd 

Goldfinches are sold in the streets at from 6d 
to ls ewh, and when there is an extra catch, and 
they ue nearly all canght about London, and the 
shops are fully stocked, at 8d, and 4d each The 
yerrly catch 1s about the same as that of the linnct, 
or 70,000, the mortality being perbaps 30 per 
cent If any one casts his eye over the stock of 
hopping, chirping little creatures in the window of 
a bird shop, or in the close array of small cares 
hung outside, or at the stock of a streetene Iles lic 
will be struck by the preponderating number of 
goldfinches No doubt the dealer, hke anv other 
shopkceper, dresses his window to the best advan 
tage, putting for.waid his smartest and prettiest 
birds The demind for the goldfinch, especially 
among womcn, 1s steady and regular The street. 
sale 1s a tenth of the whole 

The Chajinch 18 in less request thin either of 
its congencrs, the bullfinch or the goldhnch, but 
the catch 1s about half that of the bullfinch, and 
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with the same rate of mortality The prices are 
also the same. 

Greenjinches (called green berds, or sometimes 
green lunnets, 1n the streets) are in still smaller 
request than are chaffinches, and that to about 
one half Even this smaller stock is little sale 
able, as the bird 1s regarded as “ only a middling 
singer” They are sold in the open air, at 2d and 
83d each, but a good “ green bird” 18 worth 2s 6d 

Larks are of good sale and regular supply, 
being perhaps more readily caught than other 
birds, a8 in winter they congrigate in large 
quantities. It may be thought, to wituess the 
restless throwing up of the head of the caged 
sky lark, as if he were longing for a soir in the 
air, that he was very 1mpitient of restraint This 
does not appear to be so much the fact, 1s the 
lark adapts himsclf to the pour confines of his 
prison——poor indeed for a bird who soars higher 
and longer than any of his class—more rapidly 
than other wild birds, like the linnet, & The 
mortality of Jarks, however, approaches onc third 

The yearly “ take” of larks 1s 60,000 This in 
cludes sky larks, wood |wks, tt larks, ind mud 
larks The sky lark 1s in far bettcr dcmand thin 
any of the others for his “stoutncess of song, but 
some prefer the tit lark, from the very rbse nee of 
such stoutness ‘ Fresh catched” larks are vended 
in the streets at 6¢ and 8d, but i scasomed Jird 
as worth 2s 6d One tenth 13 the street sile 

The larks for the supply of fishionible tibles 
are never provided by the London bird catchers, 
who catch only “ singing larks, for the shop ind 
street traffic The edible lacks used to be highly 
esteemed in pies, but they irc now generily 
roasted for consumption They ire prncupally the 
produce of Cambridgeshnc, with some from Bed 
fordshire, and are sent diect (killed) to Leven 
hall market, where about 215,000 are sold yearly, 
being nearly two thirds of the gross London con 
sumption 

It 18 only within these twelve or fifteen years 
that the London dealers have carcd to trade to any 
extent in Neghtengales, but thc, are now a part 
of the stock of every bird shop of the morc flourish 
ing class Before that they were mercly exceptional 
as cage birds, As it 18, the “domesticition,’ if 
the word be allowable with reference to the inght 
ingale, 18 but partial Like all migratory birds, 
when the season for migration ipproaches, the 
caged nightingale shows symptoms of great un 
easiness, dashing himself against the wires of his 
cage or his aviary, and sometimes dying in 1 fiw 
days Many of the mghtingales, however, let the 
season pass away without showing any conscious 
neas that it was, with the race of buds to which 
they belonged, one for a change of place To 
induce the nightingale to sing m the daylight, a 
paper cover 18 often placed over the cage, which 
may be gradually ond gradually withdrawn until 
it can be dispensed with Thisis to induce the 
appearance of twilight or night On the subject 
of this mght-singing, however, I will ute a short 
passage 

“ The Nightingale 1s usually supposed to with 


hold his notes till the sun has set, and then toe be | 
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the only songster Jeft. This 18, however, not 
quite true, for he sings in the day, often as sweetly 
and as powerfully as at might, but amidst the 
general chorus of other singing birds, his efforts 
are little noticed Neither 1s he by any means 
the only feathered musician of the mght The 
Wood lark will, to a very late hour, pour forth its 
rich notes, flying in circles round the female, when 
sitting on her nest The Sky-lark, too, may 
frequently be heard till near midnight high in the 
air, soaring asif in the bnghtnesas of a summers 
morning Again we have hstened with pleasure 
long after datk to the warblings of a Thrush, and 
been awakened at two in the morning by its 
sweet serenade” It appears, however, that this 
night singing, as regards England, 1s on fine 
summer mghts when the darkness 1s never very 
dense In tar northern clrmates larks sing all mght 

I am inclined to heheve that the mortality 
among nightingiles, before they are reconciled to 
thar new life, 1s higher than that of any other 
bud, and much exceeding one half The dealers 
may be unwilling to idmit this, but such mor 
tality is, I have been assured on good authority, 
the case, besides that, the habits of the mghtin- 
gale unfit him for a cige existence 

The capture of the mghtingale 18 among the 
most difficult achievements of the profession None 
ut Ciught ncarcr thin Epping, and the catchcrs 
trivel considerible distances before they have a 
chince of success These birds are caught at night, 
and more often by their captors :mitation of the 
nighting les note, than with the aid of the call- 
bird Perhips 1000 mghtingales are reared yearly 
in London, of which three fourths may be, more 
or Jess, songsteis The inferior birds are sold at 
about 2s eih, the street sale not reaching 100, 
but the birds, “caged and singing,” are worth 1¢ 
cach, when of the best, and 10s 12s and 15s 
cach when approaching the beat The mortality I 
have estimated 

Redbreasts are 1 portion of the street sold birds, 
but the citch 1s not large, not exceeding 3000, 
with a mortality of about a third Even this num 
ber, small is 1t1s, when compared with the numbers 
of other singing birds sold, 1s got md of with difh 
culty There 18 a popular feeling repugnant to 
the imprisonment or coercion m any way, of 
“a robin,” and this, no doubt has its influence in 
moderating the demind The redbreast 18 sold, 
when young, both in the shops and streets-for 1s, 
when caged and singing, sometimes for 12 These 
birds are considered to sing best by candlelight 
The steeet sale 1s a fifth, or sometimes a quarter, 
all young birds, or with the rarest exceptions 

The Thrush, Throstle, or (in Scottish poetry) 
Mavis, 1s of good sale It 1s reared by hand, for 
the London market, in many of the villages and 
small towns at no great distance, the nests being 
robbed of the young, wherever they can be 
found The nestling food of the infant thrush 
18 grubs, worms, and snails, with an occasional 
moth or butterfly On this kond of diet the 
young thrushes are reared until they are old 
enough for sale to the shopkeeper, or to any 
private patron Thrushes are also netted, but 
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those renred by hand rre much the best, as such 
a rearing disposes the bird the more to enjoy his 
cage life, as he has never expernenced the delights 
ot the fice hedges and thickets. This process 
the catchers call “msing” from the nest <A 
throstle thus “rose” soon becomes familar with 
Ins owner—always supposing that he be properly 
fed and his cage duly cleaned, for all birds detest 
dirt—and among the working men of Ingland no 
bid 18 & greater favourite than the thrush , indeed 
few other biras are held in such hking by the 
arusan cliss About a fourth of the thrushes 
supplied to the metropolitan traders hive bcen 
thus “rose,” and as they must be sufhuently grown 
before they will be received by the dealeis, the 
mortahty among them, when once able to feed 
themselves, in their wiker work cages, 18 but 
small Perhaps somewhere about a fowth perish 
in this hand rearing, and some men, the ‘isto 
crits of the trade, let a number go when they 
have ascertained that they are hens, as thesc meu 
exert themselves to bring up thrushes to sing w< ll, 
and then they command good prices Often enough, 
however, the hens are sold cheap in the stiects 
Among the catch supphed by nctting, there 35 1 
mortality of perhips more thin a third = The 
whole take 1s about 35,000 Of the asile the 
streets have a tenth proportion The prices ran 
from 2s 6d and 3s for the “fresh caught and 
10. , 12, and as much as 2/ for a seasoned throstl 
in high song Indeed Imy obscrvc that for any 
singing bud, which 1s considered greatly to excel 
its mates, a high price is obtainable 

Blachboi ds appear to be less prizca in London 
than thrushis for, though with v mcllowcr note 
the blackbiid 1s not so free a singer in ciptivity 
hey are “rose’ and netted in the sine im nic 
as the thrush, but the supply 1s less by one fifth 
The prices, mortality, street sale, &c, ure in the 
same ratio 

The strect sile 8f Canarves 1s not Jirge not 
so large, I am assured by men in the tridc, is it 
was SIX OF sCven years ago, More especially is 1¢ 
garded the Inghe: pneed buds of this opcn ut 
trathe Can wies arc now never brought from che 
group of islands, thirteen in number, situate in thie 
North Atlantic and near the Afmean coist and 
from which they derive their name ‘lo thes¢ 
islands and to these alone (as far as 13 known to 
oruithologists) ire they indigenous The cinuy 1s 
a slow flyer und soon weared, thig is one 1¢ Won 
no doubt for its not migrating This delightful 
songster Was fist brought into England in tlic 
reign of Klizabeth, at the era when 50 many 
foreign luxuries (as they were thin coi sidered, 
and stigmatised accordingly) were introduced 
of these weic potatoes, tobacco, turkeys, nects 
rines, and canaries I have seen no account of 
what was the cost of a canary bird when first 
imported, but there 1s no doubt that they were 
very dear, as they were found only in the abodes 
of the wealthy This bud trade seems, more 
over, to hav: been so profitable to the Spamarda, 
then and now the possessors of the isles, that a 
government order for the killmg or setting at 
liberty of all hen canaries, caught with the males, 


was issued in order that the breed smght be com> 
fined to 1ts native country ; a decree net attended 
with successful results as regards the utentien of 
the then ruling powers 

The foreign supply to this country as now prin- 
cipally from Holland and Germany, where canaries 
arc reared in great numbers, with that cere which 
the Dutch in especial bestow upon everything en 
winch money making depends, and whenee they 
are sent or brought over in the spring of ev: eRe , 
when from nme to twelve months old  Thasty 
yeurs ago, the Ty rolese were the principal breeders 
and pmuiveyors of canes for the London market 
liom about the era of the peace of 1814, om the 
first abdicition of Napoleon, for ten or twelve 
years they brought over about 2000 binds yearly 
They travell.d the whole way on foot, carrvang 
the birds in ciges on ther backs, antl thev 
reached whatever port in France or the Nether- 
lands (as Belgium then was) they mught be bound 
for The pnce of a canary of an average quality was 
then fiom 5s to 8s od, and a faw propertion 
were strect sold At that penod, I was told, the 
principal open air sale for canaries (and it 39 only 
of that I now write) was in Whitechapel and 
bethniu green All who are familar with those 
loc ities may smile to think that the birds chirp- 
ing and singing 1n these especialy urban places, 
woic bied for such street traffic an the valleys of 
the Rhatian Alps! I presume that 1t was the 
giciter ripiditv of communication, and the conse 
quent dimimshed cost of caruage, between ling 
Jind, Jiollud, md Germany, that caused the 
Tviolcsc to abindon the tiid¢ as one unremune 
ritive—-cven to men who will live on_ bread, 
onions, wid water 

I hive, perhips, dwelt somewhat at length on 
this portion of the subject, but it 19 the mest 
cutions portion of al, for the canary 1s the only 
one of all our singing birds which 18 solely a 
houschold thing  Linnets, finches, larksa, might- 
ities, thrushcs, and blackbirds, are all dree 
dimzcns of the open 1, as well as prisoners wm 
our rooms, but the canary with us is unknown jn a 
wild state ‘* Though not very handy,” wrote, in 
Jo45, u very observant naturalist, the late Dr 
stinley, Lishop of Norwich, “cananes might pos- 
sibly be naturalized in our country, by putting 
thea ¢,gs im the nests of sparrows, chafhncbes, 
o1 other sumilar buds The experiment has been 
putially tried an Berkshire, where a person for 
vous kept them in an exposed aviary out of doors, 
and where they scemed to suffer no inconvenience 
from the scvercst weather ” 

The biceding of canines m this country for the 
London supply his greatly increased, They are 
bred in Leicester and Norwich, weavers being 
generally fond of birds In London stself, also, 
they ae bred to a greater extent than used to be 
the case, barbers being among the most assdyous 
rcircis of the canary A dealer who trades 1p 
both foreign and home bred birds thought that 
the supply from the country, and fram Con- 
tinent, was about the same, 8000 to 9000 each, 
not including what were sold by the harbere, who 
are regarded as “fanciers,” pot to sey snterlopers, 
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the dealers. No species of birds are ever 

bythe shop-dealers. The price of a brisk 
“ gutiaryte 52 or 6s, but they are sold in the streets 
tis low as le each, a small cage worth 6d being 
sometimes included These, however, are hens 
Aa in the hfe of a canary there 18 no transition 
from freedom to enthralment, for they are in a 
cage in the egg, and all their lives afterwards, 
they are subyect to a far lower rate of mortality 
than other street-sold birds A sixteenth of the 
number above stated as forming the gross supply 
are sold in the streets. 


The foregoing enumeration includes all the 
singing-birds of street traffic and street folk’s 
supply. The trade I have thus sketched 1s cer 
tainly one nghly curious We find that there 1s 
rotta@ London a perfect belt of men, employcd 
from the first blush of a summers dawn, through 
the heats of noon, in many instances during the 
night, and in the chills of winter, and all labom 
ing to give to city pent men of humble mcans onc 
of the peculiar pleasures of the country—the song 
of the birds It must not be supposed that I would 
intimate that the bird catcher’s life, as regirds his 
field and wood pursuits, 1s one of hardship On 
the contrary, it seems to me to be the very one 
which, perhaps unsuspected by himaclf, 13 best 
suited to his tastes and inclinations Nor cin w 
think similar pursuits partake much of hardship 
when we find independent men follow them for 
mere sport, to be rid of lassitude 


But the detail of the birds captured for the 
Londoners by no mcansends here I[ hive yet 
to describe those which are not songsters, and which 
are a staple of street traffic to a yreatur degree 
than birds of song Of these my notice may be 
bnef 

The trade in Sparrows 1s almost exclusively a 
street trade and, numerically considercd, not an 
inconsiderable one They are netted in quantitics 
in every oe place near London, and in many 
places in London It 18 common enough for a 
bird-catcher to obtain lcave to catch spariows 
ama wood yard, a brich field, or plices where 
18 an open space certain to be frequented by 
these bold and fambhar birds The sparrows are 
sold in the streets generally at 1d each, some 
times a halfpenny, and sometimes 1$d, and for no 
purpose of enjoyment (as in the case of the chcap 
song birds), but merely as playthings for children , 
in other words, for creatures wilfully or igno 
rantly to be tortured Strings are tied to their 
legs and so they havea certain degree of freedom, 
but when they offer to fly away they are checked, 
and kept fluttering 1n the air as a child will flutter 
akite One man told me that he had sometimes 
sold as many as 200 sparrows 1n the back streets 
about Smithfield on a fine Sunday These birds 
are not kept in cages, and so they can only be 
bought for a plaything They oft enough escape 
from their persecutors. 

But 1t 1s not merely for the sport of children 
that sparrows are purveyed, but for that of grown 
maen, or—as Charles Lamb, if I remember mghtly, 
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qualifies it, when he draws a Pentonville sports 
man with a little shrubbery for his preserve—tor 
grown cockneys The birds for adult recreation 
are shot in sparrow-matches, the gentleman 
slaughtering the most being, of course, the hero of 
a sparrow “ battue” One dealer told me that he 
had frequently supplied dozens of sparrows for 
these matches, at 2s the dozen, but they were re- 
quired to be tine bold birds! One dealer thought 
that during the summer months there were as 
many sparrows caught close to and within Lon- 
don as there were goldfinches in the less urban 
districts These birds are sold direct from the 
hands of the catcher, so that 1t 13 less easy to 
arrive at statistics than when there 13 the i- 
tervention of dealers who know the extent of 
the trade carried on I was told by several, who 
had no desire to exaggerate, that to estimate this 
spirrow sale at 10,000 yearly, sold to children 
and idlers in the streets, was too low, but at that 
cstimate, the outlay, at ld a sparrow, would be 
850/ The adult sportsmen may slaughter half 
that number yearly in addition The sporting 
sparrows are detived from the shopkeepers, who, 
when they receive the order, instruct the catchers 
to go to work 

Starlings uscd to be sold in very great quant- 
tics im the streets, but the trade 1s now but the 
shidow of its former statc The starling, too, 18 
fir less numerous than it wis, and has lost much 
of its populuity It 1s now seldom seen 1n flocks 
of mote than 40, and 1t 1s rare to see a flock at 
all, although these birds at onc period mustered 
in congreg wtions of hundreds and even thousands 
Rums, and the roofs of ancient houses and 
buns—for they love the old and decaying buiid- 
Ings—were once covered with them The starling 
Was moleover the poor man’s and the peasant's 
parrot Ie was tight to speak, and sometimes 
to swewr But now the starling, save as re 
girds his own notc,1s mute Heis seldom tamed 
or domesticited and taught tricks It 1s true 
stulings may be seen cried on sticks in the 
strcet ts if the timest of the time, but they are 
“braced” Tapes are passed round their bodies, 
and so nan wed that the bird cannot escape from 
the stick, while lis fettera are concealed by his 
feathers, the street seller of course objecting to 
allow Ins birds to be handled 

Stailings are caught chefly Ilford way, I was 
told, and bout Turnham green Some are “fose” 
from the nest The price is from 9d to 2s each 
About 3000 dre sold annually, half in the strects 
After having been braced, or ill used, the starling, 
if kept as a solitary bird, will often mope and 
die 

Juckdaws and Magpves are in less demand than 
might be expected from their vivacity Many of 
the other birds are supplied the year round, but 
daws and pies for only about two months, from the 
middle of June to the middle of August The 
price 1s from 6d to 1s and about 1000 are thus 
disposed of, in equal quantities, one-half in the 
streets These birds are for the most part rearea 
from the nest, but httle pains appear to be taken 
with them 
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The Redpole 1s rather a favourite bird among 
street-buyers, especially where children are al 
lowed to choose birds from a stock I am told 
that they most frequently select a goldfinch or a 


1edpole These birds are supplied for about two 
months. About 800 or 1000 1s the extent of the 
take The mortality and prices are the same as 


with the goldfinch, but a goldfinch in high song 
is worth twice as much as the best redpole 
About a third of the sale of the redpole 1s in the 
streets 

There are also 150 or 200 Black caps sold an 
nually in the open air, at from 3d to 5d each 


These are the chef birds, then, that constitute 
the trade of the streets, with the addition of im 
occasional yellow-hammer, wren, jay, or even 
cuckoo They also, with the addition of pigeons, 
form the stock of the bird shops 

I have shown the numbcr of birds caught, the 
number which survive for sale, and the cost, and 
as usual, under the head of “ Statistics,’ will be 
shown the whole annual expenditure This, how 
ever, 18 but a portion of the London outliy on 
birds There 1s, in addition, the cost of then 
cages and of their daily food The commonest 
ind smallest cige costs 6d, a frequent price being 
1s <A thrush’s bashetcige cannot be bought 
uniess rubbish, under 2s 6d I hase picviously 
shown the amount pud for the grecn food of 
birds, and for their turfs, &c, for these are all 
branches of street-commerce Of the other food, 
such as rape and canary seed, German paste, 
chopped eggs, biscmt, &c, I need but intimate 
the extent by showing whit birds will consume, 
as it 18 not a poition of street trad 

A goldfinch, 1t has been proved by experimen 
talising ornithologists, will consumc 90 giains, in 
weight, of caniry seed in 24 hours A green 
finch, for whose use 80 grams of wheit were 
weighed out, ite 79 of them in 24 hours, and, on 
another occasion ate, in the same space of time, 
100 grains of 1 piste of eggs and flour Sixtcen 
canaries corsumcd 100 grains’ weight of food, each 
bird, mn 24 hours The imount of provision thus 
eaten was about one sixth of the full weight of 
the birds body, or an equivalent, were 1 min to 
swallow victuals in the same proportion, of 25 Ibs 
in 24 hours I may remark, moreover, that the 
destruction of citerpillais, insects, worms, &c, 
by the small birds, 18 eno.mous, especially during 
the infancy of their nestlings A pair of sparrows 
ted their brood 36 times 1n hour for 14 hours 
of a long spring day, and, it was cilculited, ad 
ministered to them in one week 3400 citerpill irs 
A pair of chaffinches, also, cairied nearly as great 
a number of caterpillars for the maintenance of 
their young 


The singing birds sold in the street are offered 
either singly in small cages, when the cage is 
sold with the bird, or they 1re displayed in 
a little flock in a long cige, the buyer selecting 
any he prefers They always appear lively in 
the streets, or udeed a sale would be hopeless, 
for no one would buy a dull or sick bird The 
captives are scen to hop and herrd to chirp, but 


they are not often heard ta amg when thus offered 
to the public, and it requires some little attention 
to judge what 1s but an impatient flutter, and 
what 18 the fruit of mere hilarity 

The places where the atreet-sellers more espe- 
cially offer their birds are—Smuthfield, Clerken 
well green, Insson grove, the City and New roads, 
Shepherdess walk, Old Street road, Shoreditch, 
Spitalfields, Whitechapel, Tower hill, Ratcliffe- 
highway, Commercial road East, Poplar, Bilhnge- 
gate, Westminster Broadway, Covent-garden, 
Blackfri us road, Bermondsey (mostly about Dock- 
head), and im the neighbourhood of the Borough 
Matkct The street sellers are also itinerant, 
curying the birds in cages, holding them up to 
tumpt the notice of people whom they see at 
the windows, or calling at the houses The sale 
uscd to be very considerable in the “Cut” and 
Lambeth walk Sometimes the cages with their 
inmates ire fastencd to any contiguous rail, some 
times they are placed on a bench or stall, and 
occ sionally in cages on the ground 

To say nothing, in this placc, of the rogueries 
of the bud trade, I will proceed to show how the 
strect sold birds are frequently inferior to those in 
the shops The catcher, as I have stated, 18 also 
the sticetseller IIe may reach the Duals, or 
whitever quarter the dealer he supplies may re 
side in, with perhaps 30 linnets and as many 
goldfinchcs The dealcr selects 24 of each, re 
tusing the remuning dozen, on account of their 
being hens, or hurt, 0: weikly buds The man then 
rcsorts to the street to effcct a sale of that dozen, 
uid thus the streets have the refuse of the shops 
Qn the other hind, however, when the season 18 at 
its height, and the take of birds 1s the largest, as 
it this time of ycur, the shops are “ stocked ” 
The cayes ind recesses are full, and the dealer's 
inxicty is to scll before he purchases more birds 
The catchers proced in their avocation, they 
must dispose of their stock , the shopkeeper will 
not buy “ it iny figure,” and so the streets are 
igun resorted to, and in this way fine birds are 
often sold very cheap Both these habilities pre 
vail the yeir through, but most in the summer, 
und hecp up a sort of poise, but I apprehend that 
the myonty, pubips the great majority, of the 
strcet sold birds, we of an inferior sort, but then 
the price is much lowcr On occasions when the 
bid tride 18 overdone, the catchers will sell a 
few squirrcis, or gither snails for the shops 

The buycrs of singing birds are eminently the 
working people, slong with the class of trades- 
men whose means and disposition are of the 
sime charactt: 18 those of the artisan Grooms 
ind cowhmen are frequently fond of birds; 
iminy ate kcpt in the several mews, and often the 
larger singing birds, such as blackbirds and 
thrushes The fondness of a whole body of 
uttihcers for any particular bird, animal, or flower, 
1g remarkable No better instance need be cited 
than that of the Spitalfields wevvers In the 
diys of their prosperity they were the cultivators 
of choice tulips, afterwards, though not in 8o full a 
degree, of dahlias, and their pigeons were the 
best “fliers” in England These things were 
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weteinplished with little cost, comparatively, for | seldom met a tan who impressed me more 


the Weavers were engaged in tasks, grateful and 
tutural to their tastes and hab:itudes, and what 
‘was expense in the garden or aviary of the rich, 
was an exercise of skill and mdustry on the part 
of the silk-weaver The humamising and even 
refining influence of such pursuits 18 vers great, 
and as regards these pure plcasures it 13 not seldom 
that the rcfinement whieh can appreciate them has 
proceeded not to but from the artisans The oper 
tives have often been in the van of those who hive 
Ted the pnblic taste from dehghting in the crulty 
and barbarity of bear and bull baiting and of 
cock-fighting—among the worst of all possible 
schools, and very intluential those schools werc— 
to the delight in some of the most be vutiful works 
of nature It 18 casy to picture the diffirence «f 
mood between 2 min going home from 1 dog fi, ht 
at night, or going home from a visit to his flowers, 
or from an examination to satisfy hunsclf that his 
birds were “all mght” The families of the two 
men felt the difference Many of the nich app: ir 
to remain mele savages in their tastes ind spoits 
Battues, lion and hippopotamus hunting, Ac — ill 
are mere civilized barbarisms When shill we 
learn, as Wordsworth says, 


* Never to bicnd our pleasure o1 our pride 
Wi h sorrow of the meancst thing thu tcels 7 


Bat the change in Spitalfields is great Sinc< 
the prevalence of low wages the wows guden 
has disappearcd, and his pigeon cotc, even af its 
timbers have not rotted awty, 1s no longer stocked 
with carriers, dragoons, horscmen, ) tcobing mous, 
poulters, turtles, tumblcrs, fantails umd the miny 
vanities of what 1s mn itsclf 4 variety—the fancy 
pigeon A thrush, or a linnct, mvy still sing to 
the clatter of the loom, but that 1s all = he 
culture of the tulip, the dahha, and (somctimes) 
of the fuchsix, was wttended, is I have said, with 
small cost, still it was cost, ind the weavcr, 1s 
wages grew lowe, could not afford either the out 
lay or the loss of time ‘To cultivite flowers, or 
rear doves, sons to make them a me ins of sub 
gistence, requires a mans whole timc, and to 
such things the Spitalfields min did not devote lis 
time, but his luisure 

The readcrs who have pcrused this work from 
its first appeirance will have noticed how fic 
quently I have had to comment on the ilwiys 
realized indicition of good conduct, ind of 1 
superior taste ind generally a superio: intell 
gence, when I have found the rooms of working 
people contain flowers and birds I could aaduce 
many instances TI have seen and heard birds in 
the rooms of tailors, shoemakers, coopers, cibinct 
makers, hatters, diessmakers, curneis, and strect 
sellers,—all people of the best class One of the 
most sttiking, indeed, was the room of a street 
confectioner His family attended to the sale of 
the sweets, amd he was greatly occupied at home 
im-themr menttfacture, and worked away at his 
peppermint rock, 1n the very hcurt of one of the 
thickhest populated parts of London, surrounded 
by the song of thrushes, linnets, and gold 
finches, all kept, not for profit, but because he 
“loved” to have them about hm I have 
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favourably 

The flowers 1n the room sare more attributable 
to the superintending taste of a wife or daughrer, 
and are found in the apartments of the same class 
of people 

There 13a marked difference between the buyers 
or keepers of birds and of dogs in the working 
classes, especially when the dog 1s of a sporting 
or “varmint” sort Such a dog keeper 13 often 
ihrotd and go his home becomes neglected, he 1s 
interested about rat hunts, knows the odds on 
er agunst the dog’s chance to dispatch his rats 
m the time allotted, loges much time and cus- 
tomers, his cmployers grumbling thit the work 38 
so slowly cxccuted, and so custom o1 work falls 
off The bird lover, on the other hand, 1s gene- 
ruly tmore domest e¢, and, perhaps consequently, 
4 more prosperous and contented min It 1s 
culious to mark the refining qualities of parti- 
culir trides Ido not remember seeing a bull 
dog in the possession of any of the Spitalfields 
sik weavers with them all was flowers ind birds 
The sime I observed with the tailors and other 
kindicd occupations With slaughtcrers, howevei, 
uid drovers, ind Billingsgatemcn, and coachmen, 
ind cibmcn, whose callings naturily tend to 
blunt the sympithy with suffering, the gentler 
tistes uc comparatively unknown The dogs ae 
aumost ul of the “varmint” kind, kept ather for 
rit killing fighting, or clse for thur ugliness 
Tor € pet’ or “ fincy” dogs they have no fecling, 
ind i singing birds they find hittle or no 
dchght 


Ox tun Brrp Carcurrs Woo ARE STREDT- 
SELLERS 


Tit strict scllers of birds are culled by them- 
selves “hiwkers,” and sometimes “bird hawkers ” 
Among the bird catchers I did not hew of any 
Very prominent charcters at present, three of the 
host known ind most promincnt having died 
Within these ten months I found imong all I 
siw the vigrint char ictcristics I] have mentoned, 
ind often unted with a quictness of speech and 
minner which might surprise those who do not 
know thit my pursuit which entails frequent s1 
Jence, watchfulness, and solitude, forms such man- 
nety  Pcrhaps the min most talked of by hs fel 
low libourcis, was Old Gilham, who died lately 
Gilhim was hig rev name, for among the bid 
catchers there is not that prevalence of nicknames 
which I found among the costermongers and 
pittercrs One rerson no doubt 1s, that these 
bird folh do not meet regularly in the markets 
It is rarely, however, thit they know eich other's 
surnames, Old Gilhim bang an exception It 1s 
Qld Tom, or Young Mack, or Jach, or Dick, 
unong them =f heard of no John or Richard 
For 60 yetrs, almost without intermission, Old 
Gilham caught birds Iam assurcd thit to state 
that his “catch” during this long prriod averaged 
100 a week, hens included, 18 within the mark, 
for he was a most indefatigable man , even at that. 
computation, however, he would have been the 
captor, 1n his lifetime, of three hundred and tweive- 
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thousand birds! A bird-catcher who used some- 
times to start in the morning with Old Gilham, 
and walk with him until their roads diverged, told 
me that of late years the old man’s talk was a 
good deal of where he had captured his birds in 
the old times ‘ Why, Ned,’ he would say to me, 
praceeded his compamon, ‘I ’ve catched gold 
tnches in lots at Chalk Farm, and all where 
there’s that ralwiy smoke and noise just by the 
hill (Prmrose Hill) I can’t think where thcy ’ll 
drive all the birds to by and bye I dare say 
the first time the birds saw a railway with its 
smoke, and noise to frighten them, and all the 
fire too, they just thought 1t wis the devil was 
come’ He wasn’t a fool, wasi’t old Gilham, sir 

‘Why,’ he’d goon for to siy, ‘I’ve laid many a 
day at Balls Pond there, wher it’s nothing but 
1 lot of houses now, and catched hundicds of 
buds And I’ve catched them where thcre’s all 
them grand squares Pimlico wry, and in Britannia 
Fiulids, and at White Condic Whit with all 
these buildings, and them barbers, I dont hnow 
whit the bird trade ’ll come to It’s hard for 1 
poor man to have to go to Finchley for birds that 
he could have catched at Holloway oncc, but 
people never thinks of that When I were young 
I could mike three times as much 13] do now 

I’ve got a pound for a good sound chithnch as I 
brought up myself’ Ah, poor old Gilhin, sir, 
I wish you could have seen him, he’d have told 
you of some queer changes 1n his time ” 

A shopkeeper informed me thit + bird citcher 
had talked to him ofeven “ queercr” changes This 
man died eight or ten years 1go it an idvinced 
auc, but beyond the fact of his offering birds oc 
cisionally at my informant’s shop, whcre he was 
hnown mercly as “the old min,” he could tell 
me nothing of the ancicnt bird catcher, except that 
he was very fond of a tilk, ind uscd to tell how 
he had citched birds between fifty ind siaty vc us, 
ind had oftcn, when a lad, catched them where 
miny a dock im London now stands =“ Wheic 
there’s miny a big ship now in deep witer, I ve 
catched flocks of buds I never citched birds 
to be sure at them docks,” he would add, “ 1s wis 
dug out of the houses Why, master, you'll 1¢ 
member their pulling down St Kithermne s Church, 
and all them rummy sticc ts the tother side of the 
Tower, for a dock” As I find thit the first dock 
constructed on the north side of the Thimces, 
the West India dock, was not commcnccd until 
the year 1800, there scems no reison to dis 
crcdit the bird catchers statement Among 
other classes of street sellers I have hid to remark 
the little observation they extcndcd to the ch inges 
all around, such as the extension of street tiafhe 
to miles and miles of suburbs, unknown till rc 
cently Two thousand miles of houses hive been 
built in London wrthin the last 20 years But 
with the bird catchers this want of obscrvanct 18 
nov. so marked Of necessity they must notice 
the changes which have added to the fatigucs and 
difficulues of their calling, by compelling them, 
literally, to “go further a held ” 

A young man, rather tall, and evidently active, 
but very thin, gave me the fullowing account Has 


manners were quiet and hig veice low Has dress 
could not so well be called mean as hard worn, 
with the unmistakable look of much of the attite 
of his class, that 1t was not made for the wearer, 
his surtout, for instance, which was fastened m 
front by two buttons, reached down to hrs ancles, 
and could have inclosed a bigger man He resided 
in St Luke’s, in which pansh there are more bird 
catchers living than in any other The furmture 
of his room was very simple <A heavy old sofa, 
m the well of which was a bed, a table, two chars, 
a fcnder, a small closet containing a few pots and 
tins, and some twenty empty bird cages of different 
sizcs hung agunst the walls In a sort of wooden 
loft, which had orginally been constructed, he 
belicved, for the breeding of fancy pigeons, and 
which was erected on the roof, were about a dozen 
or two of ciges, some old and broken, an@ in 
them ufew hve goldfinches, which hopped about 
very meiily They were all this year’s birds, 
and my informant, who had “a little connec 
tion of his own,” was reaung them in hopes 
they would turn ont good specs, quite “ birds 
beyond th. 1un of the sticets’ The plice and 
the cagcs, cich bird having its own hittle cage, 
were very clcin, but at the time of my vaeit 
the loft was exccedingly hot, as the day was one 
of the sultiuiest Lest this heat should prove too 
erc it for the finches, the timbers on “ll sides were 
well wetted 1id re wetted at intervals, for about 
an hour ut noon, vt which time only was the sun 
full on the loft 
“T shall soon have more birds, sir,” he said, 
“but you seu I only put aside here such as are 
the very best of the tike, all cocks, of course OQ, 
I’ve been in the tridc all my hie, I’ve had a 
turn it other things, certunly, but this hfe suits 
me best, I think, because I have my health best 
mit My fither—he’s been dead a goodish bit 
—wis a bird c1tchcr as well, and he uscd to take 
me out with him as soon as I was strong enough , 
when I was about ten, I suppose I dont re- 
membcr my moth 1 Father was browght up to 
brick miking I believe thit most of the bird- 
citchers thit have been trades, and that’s not 
half a quirter perhaps were brick makers, or 
something that way Well, I don’t now the 
reison The brick making was, 1 my fither’s 
young diyx, carned on more in the country, and 
the bird citchers used to fall in with the brck- 
mikceis, ind so perhaps that led toit I’yc heard 
my fither tell of an old soldier that hid becn dis 
chirged with a pension being the luckiest bird 
catcher he knowed The soldicr wasa catcher be 
fore he first hsted, and he listed drunk I once 
—yes, sir, I dare say that’s fifteen year b xk, for I 
was quite a lad-—walked with my fathe: wid cap 
tain” (the pensioner’s sobriquet) “till they parted 
for work, and I remember very well Iheard him tell 
how, when on march in Portingal—I think that’s 
what he cilled it, but 1t’s in foreign parts—he saw 
flocks of birds, he wished he could be after catch 
ing them, for he was well tired of sogering I was 
sent to school twice or thrice, and can read a Iittle 
ind write a little, and I should like reading better 
it I could manage it better Iread a penny number, 
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or the‘ police’ fn a newspaper, now and then, but 
very seldom. But on a fine day I hated being at 
wchool. I want.d to be at work, to make some 
thing at bird-catching Ifa boy can make money, 
why shouldnt he? And if I’d had a net, or 
, and a mule of my own, then, I thought, I 
could make money” [I may observe that the 
mule longed for by my informant was a “ cross” 
between two birds, and was wanted for 
the decoy Some bird catchers contend that a 
mule makes the best call bird of any, others 
that the natural note of a linnet, for instince, 
was more alluring than the song of a mule be 
tween a linnet and a goldfinch One birdman 
told me that the excellence of a mule was, that 
1t had been bred and taught by 2ts master, had 
never been at Jarge, and was “ better to manage , ’ 
it was bolder, too, m a cigc, and its notes were 
often loud and ringing, and might be heard toa 
considerable distance | 
T couldn’t stick to school, sir,” my informant 
continued, “and I don’t know why, Jest it be that 
one man’s bcst suited for one business, ind anothcr 
for another That may be seen every day I was 
sent on trial to a shoemaker, and after that to a 
ropemaker, for father didn’t seem to lhe my 
rowing up and being a bird catcher, like he was 
ut I never felt well, and knew I should nevei he 
any great hand at them trades, and so whcn my 
poor father went off rathcr sudden, I took to the 
catching at once and had all hs traps Perhaps, 
but I can’t say to a niceness, that was eleven 
year back DoT like the business, do you say, 
sir? Well, I m forced to like it, for I’se no 
other to live by” [The reader will have remukcd 
how this man attributed the course he pursucd, 
evidently from natural inclination, to its being 
the best and most healthful means of subsist 
ence in his power] “ Last Monday—for my 
dealers hike birds on a Monday or Tucsday 
best, and then they ’ve the weck before them— I 
went to catch in the fields this side of Bainct, and 
started before two in the morning, when it was 
neither light nor dark You must get to your 
place before daylight to be ready for the first 
thght, and have time to lay you nct properly 
When I’d done that, I lay down and smohed 
No, smoke don’t scare the buds, J think they ’re 
rather drawn to notice anything new, 1f all 8 quite 
quiet Well, the first pull I had about 90 birds, 
nearly all linnets There was, as well as I cin 
remember, three hedge sparrows among thm, and 
two larks, and one or two other buds Yes, 
there ’s always a termble flutter and 1ow when 
you make a catch, and often regulir fights in the 
net. I then sorted my birds, and let the hens go, 
for I didn’t want to be bothered with them I 
might let such a thing as 35 hens go out of rather 
more than an 80 take, for I’ve always found, 
in catching ‘young broods, that I’ve drawn more 
cocks than hens How do I know the difference 
when the birds are so young? As e.sy as light 
from dark You must lift up the wing, quite 
tender, and you'll find that a cock linet has 
black, or nearly black, feathers on his shoulder, 
where the hens are adeal lighter Then the cock 


has a broader and whiter stripe on the wing than 
the hen has It’s quite easy to distinguish, quate 

A cock goldfinch 18 straighter and more larger in 
general than a hen, and has a broader white on 
his wing, as the cock linnet has, he’s black round 
the beak and the eye too, and a hen’s greenish 
thereabouts There’s some gray pates (young 
birds) would deceive any one until he opens their 
wings Well, I went on, sir, until about one 
o’clock, or a little after, as well as I could tell from 
the sun, and then came away with about 100 
singing birds I sold them in the lump to three 
shopkeepers at 2s 2d and 2s 6d the doxen" 
Thit was a good day, sir, a very lucky day I 
got about 17s, the best I ever did but once, when 
I made 19s in a day 

“ Yes, it 8 hard work 18 mine, because there ’s 
such a long walking home when you've done 
catching O, when you’re at work it’s not work 
but almost a pleasure I ’ve laid for hours though, 
without acatch I smoke to pass the time when 
I’m watching, sometimes I read a bit if I’ve 
had anything to take with me to read, then at 
other times I thinks If you don’t get a catch 
for hours, it’s only like 1 angler without a mb 
ble 0,1 dont know what I think about, about 
nothing, perhaps Ycs, I’ve had a fnend or two 
go out catching with me just for the amusement 
They must le about and wait as Ido We have 
a little talk, of course well, perhaps about sport 
inz, no, not horse ring, I care nothing for that 
but it’s hardly business taking any one with you 
I supply the dealers ind hawk as well Perhaps 
I mike 12; a week the year through Some 
wieks I’ve made between 3/ and 4/, and mn 
winter, when therc’s1ain every day, perhaps I 
hivent cleared a penny in a fortnight That’s 
the worst of it But I make more than others 
beciuse I have a connection and raise good birds 

“Somctimes I’m stopped by the farmers when 
I’m at work, but not often, though there 13 some 
of ’em vcry obstinate It’s no use, for if a catch 
ers net his to be tiken from one prrt of a farm 
after he 8 hid the trouble of laying 1t, why it must 
be laid in another part Some country people hkes 
to have their birds citched ” 

My informant supplied shopheepers and 
hawked his birds in the streets ind to the houses 
IIe hid a connection, he said, and could generally 
get through them, but he had sometimes put 1 
bird or two ina fancy house These are the pub 
lic houses resorted to by “ the fancy,” in some of 
which may be seen two or three dozen singiny, 
birds for sale on commission, through the agency 
of the landlord or the waiter They are the pro 
perty of hawkers or dealers, and must be good 
birds, or they will not be admitted 

The number of birds caught, and the propor 
tion sold in the streets, [ have already stated 
The number of bird catchers, I may repeat, 13 
about the same as that of street bird sellers, 200 


Or THE CrippLep Street Birp SEvLER 
From the bird seller whose portrait will be given 
in the next number of this work I have received 
the following account The statement previously 
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given was that of a catcher and street-seller, as 
are the great majority im the trade, the followmg 
narrative is that of one who, from his infirmities, 
31s merely a atreet-seller 

The poor man’s oe may be best under- 
stood by descnbing it in bis own words “I 
have no ancle” His nght leg 1s emaciated, the 
bone is smaller than that of his other leg (which 
1s not deformed), and there 18 no ancle joint 
The jomts of the wrists and shoulders are also 
defective, though not utterly wanting, as in the 
ancle, In walking this poor cripple seems to 
advance by means of a series of jerks He uses 
his deformed leg, but must tread, or rather support 
his body, on the bill of the musformed foot, 
while he advances his sound Jeg, then, with a 
twist of his body, after he his advanced ind 
stands upon his undeformed leg and fovot, he 
throws forward the crippled part of his frame 
by the jerk I have spoken of His arms are 
usually pressed against his mbs as he walks, 
and convey to a spectator the notion that he 18 
unable to raisc them from that position This, 
however, 18 not the case, he ctn raise them, not 
18 a sound man does, but with an effort and a 
contortion of his body to humour the effort His 
speech 18 also defective, his words being brought 
out, as it were, by jerks, he has to prepare him 
self, and to throw up his chin, in order to con 
verse, and then he speaks with difhculty His 
face 18 sun burnt and healthy looking — Ilis dress 
was a fustian coat with full skuts, cloth trowscrs 
%, newhrt patched, and a clean coarse shirt His 
‘4¥ht shoe was suited to his deformity, and wis 
Vrapped with a sort of leather belt round the 
lowcr part of the leg 

A considcrable number of book stall keepers, 
as well as costermongers, sw itz barrowmcn, gingel 
beer and lemonade sellers, orange womcn, swect 
stuff vendors, root sellers, and others, have csta 
bhished their pitches—some of them having stalls 
with a cover, likea roof—from Whitechapel work 
house to the Mile Knd turnpike gate, new the 
gate they are congregated most thickly, and there 
they are mixed with persons seated on the forms 
belonging to adjacent innkeepers, which are placed 
there to allow any one to have his beer and 
tobacco in the open air Among these street 
sellers and beer drinkers 1s seated the crippled 
bird seller, generally motionless 

His home 1s near the Jews’ buril ground, and 
in one of the many “ places” which by 1 iis 
nomer, occasioned by the change in the charactcr 
and appearance of what were the outskirts, are 
still called “ Pleasant ’ On seeking him here, I 
had some little difficadty in finding the house, ind 
asking a string of men, who were chopping fie- 
wood in an adjoining court, for the man I wanted, 
mentioning his name, no one knew anything 
about him, though when I spoke of his calling, 
“QO,” they said, “ you want Old Billy” I then 
found Billy at his accustomed pitch, with a very 
small stock of birds in two large cages on the 
ground beside him, and he accompanied me to his 
lesidence The room in which we sat had a pile 
of fre-wood opposite the door, the iron of the 


upper part of the door-latch being wanting was 
replaced by a piece of wood—and on the pile sat 
a tame jackdaw, with the inquisitive and askant 
look peculiar to the bird Above the pile was a 
large cage, containing a jay—a bird seldom sold 
m the streets now—and « thrush, in different 
compartments A table, three chairs, and a ham 
per or two used in the wood cutting, completed 
the furmture Outside the house were cages con 
taining larhs, goldfinches, and a vcry fine starling, 
of whose promising abilities the bird seller's sister 
had 80 favourable an opinion that she intended to 
tr) and teach it to talk, although that was very 
seldom done now 

The following 18 the statement I obtained from 
the poor fellow The man’s sister was present at 
his desire, as he was afraid I couldnot understund 
him, owing to the indistinctness of his speech , 
but that was easy enough, after a while, with a 
little prtience and attention 

“IT was born a cripple, sir,” he said, “and I 
shill die one I was born at Lewisham, but I 
dont remember living 1n any place but London 
IT remember being at Stroud though, where my 
fither had taken me, and bathed me often in the 
scr himself, thinking 1t might do me good = ’’ve 
heard him sy, too, that when I was very young 
he took me to almost every hospital in London, 
but it was of no use My father and mother 
wire as kind to me and 18 good parents ag could 
be Ilfe’s been deid nineteen years, and my 
mother died before him Fuither was very poor, 
almost as pooras Tam He worked in a brick 
field, but work weren’t regulir I couldn’t walk 
at all until I was six years old, and I was between 
nine and ten before I could get up and down 
stairs by myself I used to slide down before, 18 
well as I could, and hid to becirried up When 
I could get about and went among other boys, I 
Was in gre it distress, I was teased so Life was 
vburthen to me, as I’ve rcad something about 
They used to taunt me by offering to jump me” (in- 
vite him to~ jumping match), “‘and to say, I'll 1un 
you a rae on onc leg They were bad to me then, 
and they are now’ I’ve sometimes sat down and 
cried, bit not often No, sir, Icint say that lever 
wished I was dcad =I hardly know why I cried 
I suppose because I wis miserable I learned to 
read at a Sunday school, where I went a long time 
I like reading I read the Bible and tracts, no 
thing else, never a newspaper It dont come in 
my wy, ind if it did I shouldn’t look at it, for I 
cin t read ove1 well and it’s nothing to me who ’s 
king or who’s qucen It can never have anything 
to do with me It don’t take my attention 
There ’}l be no change for mein this world When 
I was thirteen my father put me into the bird 
trade He knewagood many catchers I ve bee. 
bird selling in the streets for six and twenty year 
and more, for I was 39 the 24th of last January 
Father didn’t know what better he could put me 
to, as I hadn’t the right use of my hands or feet, 
and at first I did very well. I liked the birds 
and do still I used to think at first that they 
was like me, they was prisoners, and I was a 
cripple At first I sold birds in Poplar, and 
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Limehouse, and Blackwall, and was a help to my 
Parents, for I cleared 9s or 10s every week But 
now, oh dear, I don’t knew where alt the money ’s 
gone to I think there’s very little left in the 
country I’ve sold larks, linnets, and goldfinches, 
to captains of ships to take to the West Indies 
I’ve sold them, too, to go to Port Phihp 0, and 
almost «ll those foreign parts Thev bring foreign 
birds here, and take back London buds I don’t 
hnow anythmg about foreign birds I know 
there’s men dressed as sailors going ibout selling 
them, they ‘1e duffers—I mean the men There’s 
n neywhbour of mic, that’s very hkcly never porn 
20 miles out of London, and when he hiwks 
buds he always dresses hke a countryman, wd 
duffs that way 

“When my father died,” continued thi man, 
“T was completely upset, everything in the worid 
was upset I wis forced to go into the workhouse, 
and 1 was there between four ind five months 
0, Thatcd it Id rather hve on a penny leat 1 
day than be in it again” I’ve never been neo 
the parish since, though I’ve often hid nothing to 
eat many aday 1d rather be lamer than I un, 
and be oftener called ally Billy—ind that some 
times makes mc dreadful wild—than be in the 
workhouse It was starvation, but then I hnow 
I’m a hearty eter, very hearty Just now I 
hnow I could eat a shilling plate of ment, but for 
all that I very scldom taste meat I live on bread 
and butter and tea, sometimes breid without 
butter When I have it I eat + quirtern loif at 
three meals It depcnds upon how I’m off My 
heilth ’s good = 1 never feel in any pun now, I 
did when I hrst got to walk, in great pun = Beer 
I often dont taste once m two o1 three monchs, 
and this very hot weather one cint help ionging 
fora diop, when you sce people drinking at all 
sides of you, but they have the use of thar hmbs’ 
{Here two hittle guls and a boy rushed into the 
1oom, for they had but to open the door fiom the 
outside, and, evidently to teise the poor fellow, 
loudly demanded “a ha’penny bird > When the 
sister had driven them away, my inform int con 
tinued |] “I’m still greatly teised, eu, with 
children, yes, ind with men too, both when 
they ‘rc drunk and sober — [ think grown persons 
are the worst They sweir ina use bid linguige 
tome I’m sure I don’t know why I know 
no name they call me by in puticulir when I’m 
teased if it nt ‘Old Hypocrite’ 1 cm t say 
why they call me ‘hypocritc’ I suppose bi cause 
they know no better Yes, I think I’m 1chyious, 
1athe. I would be more s0,1f I hid clothes J 
get to chapel sometimes” [A resident neir the 
bird-seller’s pitch, with whom I had some conver 
sation, told me of “Billy” beng sometimes tc ised 
in the way described Some years ago, he beheved 
1t was at Limehouse, my informant heard + gen- 
tlemanly-looking man, tipsy, d—n the strect bird 
seller for Mr Hodbler, and bid him go to the 
Mansion House, or to h—] I asked the cmpple 
about this, but he had no recollection of it, and, as 
he evidently did not understand the allusion to 
Mr Hobbler, I was not surprised at his forgetft] 
ues. } 


“T hke to sf out m the sunshine selling my 
birds,” he said“ If 1t’s rainy, and I can’t go out, 
because 1t would be of nouse, I'm moped te death 
I stay at home and read a little, or I chop a little 
fire-wood, but you may be very sure, sir, its | ttle 
I can do that way I never associate with the 
neighbours I never had any pleasure, such ne 
going to a fur, or hke that I don’t remember 
having ever spent a penny In a place of amuse- 
ment in my life Yes, I’ve often sat all day in 
the sun, and of course a deal of thoughts goes 
through my head I think, shall I be able to 
afford myself plenty of bread when I get home? 
And I toink of the next world sometimes, and feel 
quite sure, quite, that I shan’t be a cripple there 
Ycs, thit ’s 1 comfort, for this world will never 
be any good tome I feel that I shill be a poor 
sti1\ing cripple, tall I end, perhips, in the work 
house Othcr poor mm can get married, but not 
suchas me But I never was in Jove in my life, 
never” |Among the vagrants and beggars, I 
ivy observe, there are men more ter1ibly dcformed 
thin the bid seller, who are miriucd, or living m 
concubine | “ Yes, sir,” he proceeded, “ r *m 
quite reconciled to my lameness, quite, and have 
been for years O, no, I never fret about that 
now, but about starving, perhaps, and the work- 
house 

‘ Before fither died, the pamsh allowed usls 6d 
ind i quairtern loif 1 week, but after he wis buried, 
they ’d allow me nothing, they ’d only idmit me 
into the house I hadnt a penny allowcd to me 
when I discharged myself and came out I har? 
know how ever I d:d mange to get 1 start agua 
with the buds I knew a good many catchers, 
ind thev trusted me Yes, they wis all poor 
min J did pretty tidy by bits, but only when 1t 
wis fine weither, until these five years or so, 
when things got terrible bad Particularly just the 
two list years with mc Do you think times are 
likcly to mend, sir, with poor people? If woik- 
ing mcn had only mony, they ’d buy mnocent 
things lke birds to amuse them at home, but 1f 
they cant get the money, as I’ve heard them say 
whin they ve been pricing my stock, why in 
course they cant spend it” 

“ Yes, indced,” sud the sister, “trade ’s very 
bad Where my husband and I once carned 18s 
at the fire wood, and then 15s, we cant now 
carn 12s the two of us, slave as hard as we wil] =I 
always dread the winter a coming Though there 
my be more fire wood winted, there ’s greater ex 
penses, wid it’s a tertible time for such as us” 

‘J drevm sometimes, sir,” the cripple resumed 
in ‘nswer to my question, “but not often 2 
often hive morc than once drevmed I was starving 
and dying of hunger I 1emember that, for I 
woke 1n a tremble But most dreams 18 soon 
forgot I’ve never seemcd to myself to be a 
cripple in my dreams Well, I can’t eaplain how, 
but I feel as if my limbs was all free lhhe— 
so bcautiful I dream most about starving 
I think, than about anythmg else Perhaps 
thit’s when I have to go to sleep hungry I 
sleep very well, though, take it altogether If I 
had only plenty to live upon there would be 
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nobody happier I’m happy enough when times 
1s middhng with me, only one feels it won't last 
I like a joke as well as anybody when times 16 
good, but that’s been very seldom lately 

“Tt 3 all small birds I sell i the street now, 
except ata very odd time That jachdaw there, 
sir, he’s avery fine bird I’ve tamed him my 
self, and he s as tame as a dog My sister s t 
very good hind among birds, and helps me fhe 
once taught 1 linnet to say ‘Joey’ as pli 13 you 
can epcak it yourself, sir I Lus birds of different 
catchers, but haven’t monev to buy the bette: 
hinds, as I hie to sell at dd, and 4d, md ud 
mostly It I hid a pound to lay out im a tew 
mice cages and good birds, 1 think I could ao 
middhng, this fine weather particler, for Tima 
very good judge of lirds, and hnow how to 
manage them as well asanybody = ‘Lhcn b rds is 
rither dearer to buy than they wis when [ wis 
tirstin the trade The citchcrs have to go furtha 
and I’m ife ued the birds is getting scucc ind 
so there’s mote time taken up I buv of several 
catchers The lust whole day thit I wig vt my 
pitch I sold mne birds, ind took wbout » It I 
could buy buds ever so chc ip, there s uUworys 
such losses by their dying I ve hid thie puts 
of my young hnnets die, do whit I myht, bit 
not often somany Then it they dic all the food 
they’ve had i3 lost There gocs ul for nothine 
the rape ind flax sced for your linnets, caniry and 
flax for your goldfinch:s, chopped cygs for your 
nightmg ies, and Germain piste for your shy litks 
I’xe made my own Germin pisti when I ve 
wanted a sufhuient quantity Its mide of por 
meil, treicle, hogs lard, md mosssecd = I sell 
more goldfinchcs thin mything else [uscd to 
sell a good minv spurrows for shoctiny but I 
hiven’t done anything that way these Gapht or 
nine years It’s a fish ndble sport still, Lb heu 
I’ve reared mghtingtles thit sung bewtiful, ind 
have sold thai -t 4s piece, which wi vary 
chip They often dic when the time for their 
depaiture comes A shoplecper ss supplied such 
is [’ve sold would have chiracd MW apiece for 
them One of my fivouritcst birds is icdpolcs, 
but they ’re only sold m the seison = I think it » 
one of the most hnowingest litle bids that is, 
more knowing thin the goldfinch, m my opimon 

“My customers arc all workmy people, ul of 
them I sell to nobody else, I mike fy o1 5s , 
Teall 5+ a good week +t this time of your, when 
the weather suits TT lodge with a waricd sister, 
her husband ’s 1 vood choppcr, and 1 pry 1s 6d 
a week, which 1s cheap, for I ve no stichs of mv 
own If I eun 4s there’s only 2s 6d left to 
liveon the weck through In wmtcr, when I cin 
make next to nothing, and must kcep my birds, 


It 1s terrible—oh yes, sir, if you belicve me, tu 
mble *” 


Ov run Tricks or THE Brrp Durrrrs 
Tun tricks practised by the bird sellers are frequent 
and systematic Thc other day a min connected 
with the bird trade had to visit Holloway, the 
City, and Bermondsey In Hollow1y he siw sia 
men, some of whom he recognised as regular bird 
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catchers and strect-eellers, offering sham birds im 
the Citv he found twelve, and mz Bermondsey 
six, a8 well as he could depend wpon his memory 
These, he thought, did not eonstrtute more than 
a half of the number now at work as bird-“ duf 
furs,” not meluding the sellers of foreign birde 
In the summet, indeed the duffers are most 
numerous, for birds are chewest then, and theee 
tncksters to economise timc, I presume, bry of 
other catchcis any che xp hens suited to their pur- 
pose Some of them, Fam told, never catch then 
buds it al, but purchase them 

The grecnhnch 1s the bird on which these men’s 
rt 1s most commonly prictiscd, 1t3 light colourcd 
p'umage suiting it to their purposes I hive he wd 
these people styled ‘ bird swindlers but by strect- 
triders The ud them called * bird dufttrs,” yet there 
ippcirs to be no very distinctive neme for them 
They wenculy all men, vs 1s the case in the bid 
thidc pencils, although the wives may occasion ly 
issist in the street sale The mcans of deception, 
isicguds the grecufinch especi uly, are from paint. 
One um of thesc utists is to mike their finch 1e- 
semble some curious foreign bid, “ not often to 
bh sold so che tp, or to be sold at all in tins 
country Th y study the birds in the window ot 
the niturilists shops for this purposc Sometimes 
thev declue these punted birds are young Jav» 
Ss} urows (it onc time ‘a fishionvble bud’), o1 
St Helens birds, or French o: Itvhan finches. 
They somctimes get 5s tor such v “ duthng bird,” 
one man his been huown to boast that he once got 
v sovereign I am told, however, by 1 Und- 
catcher who hid himself supphed birds to these 
men for duffing, thit they complained of the trade 
Krowlng Worse ind worse 

Itasu ually then whichis punted, for the hea 
3 by fu the cheapest purchase id winle the 
poor thing 13 being offered for sile by the duikcrs, 
she has am unlimited supply of hemp seed, with 
out other food, ind hemp secd beyond a proper 
quantity, is vvery stiong stimulus This mahes 
the hen look biusk ind bold, but sf newly caught, 
isis usuilly the casc, she will perhaps be found 
dead next mormmimng The dutier will object to his 
bird bein hindled on account of its timidity, 
“but at is tumd only with stringers!” When 
you’ve hid jam + week, maim, such a bird 
scller will siv, € you'll find him as lovesome ind 
tunc s cin be’ QOne jealous lidy, when asked 
5: for a “very fine Itunin finch, in excellent 
sin,(t,” refused to buy, but offred a deposit of 
25 Od, 1f the man would leave his bird and case, 
for the triul of the birds song, for two or three 
days The dutur wreed, and was bold enou,h 
to cdl on the third day to hear the result The 
bird was dead, and after munmuring a littl ut the 
ladys mismanigemcnt, and at the loss he had 
been subjected to, the man brought aw ty his cage 
He boisted of this to a dealei’s assistant who 
mentioncd it to me, and expressed Ins conviction 
thitit wis true enough The punts used for the 
transturm ition of native birds ito forelgn are 
bought at the colour shops, and apphed with 
cam¢] hur brushes in the usual way 

When canatis are ‘a bad colour,” or hive 


‘% 
go 


: 
wna paler yellow from age, they are re-dyed, 
by the application of a colour sold at the colour 
#hops, and known as “the Queen’s yellow” Black- 
s are dyed a deeper black, the “grt” off a 
frying pan being used for the purpose The same 
thyng 18 done to heighten the gloss and blackness 
of a jackdaw, I was told, by a man who acknow 
Jedged he had duffed a little , “people liked a gay 
bright colour” In the same wy the tints of the 
goldfinch are heightened by the ipplication of 
paint. It 1s common enough, moreover, for a man 
to paint the beaks and levs of the birds Its 
chiefly the smaller birds which are thus made the 
means of cheatin 

Almost all the “ duffing birds” are hawked If 
a young hen be passed off for a good singing bird, 
without being painted, as a cock in his second 
singing year, she 18 “ brisked up” with hemp secd, 
18 half tipsy in fact, and so passed off deceitfully 
As it 1s very rarely that even the male birds will 
sing in the streets, this 1s ofttn a successful ruse, 
the bird appearing so lively 

A dealer calculated for me, from his own know 
ledge, that 2000 small birds were “ duffed” yearly, 
at an average of from 2s 6d to 3¢ earch 

As yet I have only spoken of the “‘ duffing” of 
Enghsh birds, but sunilar tricks are prictised with 
the foreign birds 

In parrot selling there 1s a good deal of “ duffing ” 
The birds are “painted up,’ as I hive described in 
the case of the greenfinches, & Varmsh is also used 
to render the colours brighter, the legs and beak 
are frequently varnished Sometimes a spot of red 
18 introduced, for is one of these dufters observed 
to a dealer in Enghsh birds, “the moze outlandish 
you make them look, the better s the chance to 
sell’ Sometimes there 1s little jury done by 
this paint and varnish, which disappear gridually 
when the parrot is in the cige of v putchiser, 
but in some instances when the bird picks him 
self where he has been painted, he dies from the 
deleterious compound Of this mortality, howcver, 
there 1s nothing approaching that among the 
duffed small birds 

Occasionally the duffers carry really fine cock 
atoos, &c ,and if they can obtain idmitt ince into 4 
lady’s house, to display the bewuty of the bird, 
they will pretend to be in posscssion of smuggled 
elk, &c, made of course for duffing purposcs 
The bird-duffers are usually dressed 13 seamen, 
and sometimes pretend they must sell the bird 
before the ship sails, for a parting spree, or to get 
the poor thing a good home This trad, however, 
has from all that] can learn,and in the words of .n 
informant, “seen its best days” There are now 
sometimes six men thus engagcd, sometimes 
none and when one of these men 1s “hard up,” 
he finds it difficult to start again in a business for 
which a capital of about 1/ 1s necessary, as a cage 
as wanted generally The duffers buy the very 
lowest priced birds, and have been known to get 
2/ 10s for what cost but 8s, but that 1s a very 
lare occurrence, and the men are very poor, and 
perhaps more dissipated than the generality of 
street sellers Parrot duffing, moreover, 1s seldom 
carried on regularly by any one, for he will often 
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duff cigars and other things in preference, or per- 
haps vend really angelica and good cigirs or 
tobceco Perhaps 150 parrots, paroquets, or cock- 
atoos, are sold in this way annually, at from 15s 
to 1/ 10s each, but hardly averaging 1/, as the 
duffer will sell, or riffle, the bird for a amali sum 
sf he cannot dispose of 1¢ otherwise 


Or rue Srreet Szuiers or Foreren Brrps 


Tu1s trade 1s curious, but far from extensive as 
regards street sale There 18, moreover, contrary 
to what might be expected a good deal of “duf 
fing” about it The “duffer” in English birds 
disguises them so that they shall look hike foreign- 
ers , the duffer in what are unquestionably foreign 
birds disguises them that they may look more 
foreign—more Indian than in the Indies 

The word “ Duffer,” I may mention, appears 
to be connected with the German Durffen, to want, 
to be needy, and so to mean literally a needy or 
indigent man, even as the word Pediar has the 
same origin—being derived from the German 
Dettler, and the Dutch Bedelaar—a beggar The 
verb Dur ffen mcans also to dare, to be so bold as 
to do, hence, to Dw ff, or Duff, would sigmfy to 
resoit to any impudcnt trick 

The supply of parrots, paroquets, cockatoos, 
Jav. spirows, or St Helena birds, 1s not in the 
regular way of consignment from a merchant 
tbroad to onein London The commanders and 
mates of merchant vessels bring over large quan- 
titics, and often enough the seamen are allowed 
to bring parrots or cockatoos in the homeward 
bound ship from the Indies or the African coast, 
or fiom other tropical countries, either to beguile 
the tedium of the voyage, for presents to their 
friends, or, a3 in some cases, for sale on ther 
reaching an Fnghsh port More, I am assured, 
uthough statistics are hardly possible on such a 
subject, are brought to London, and perhaps by 
one third, thin to ill the other ports of Great 
Biutun collectively Even on board the vessels 
of the royal nisy, the importation of parrots used 
to be wllowed 18 a sort of boon to the sermen = = 
was told by an old naval officer that once, ofter a 
Jong detention on the west coast of Africa, his 
ship was ordcred home, and, as in acknowledg 
ment of the good behaviour of his men, he pet- 
mitted them to biing parrots, cockatoos, or any 
foreign birds, home with them, not limiting the 
number but of course under the inspection of the 
petty officers, that there might be no violation of 
the cleanlincss which always distinguishes a vessel 
of war Along the African coast, to the south 
ward of Sierra Leone, the men were not allowed to 
land, both on account of the unhealthmess of the 
shores, and of the surf, which rendered landing 
highly dangerous, a danger, however, which the 
seamen would not have scrupled to brave, and 
recklessly enough, for any impulse of the minute 
As if by instinct, however, the natives seemed to 
know what was wanted, for they came off from 
the shores in their light canoes, which danced hike 
feathers on the surf, and brought boat loads o 
birds, these the seamen bought of them, or pos 
sessed themselves of in the way of baiter 
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Before the ship took her final departure, how- 
ever, she was reported as utterly uninhabitable 
below, from the incesaant din and clamour “ We 
might as well have a pack of women aboard, sir,” 
was the ungallant remark of one of the petty 
officers to his commander Orders were then 
given that the parrots, &c., should be “ thinned,” 
so that there might not be such an unceasing noise 
This was accordingly done How many were set 
at liberty and made for the shore—for the seamen 
in this instance did not kill them for their skins, 
as 18 not unfrequently the case—the commander 
did not know He could but conjecture, and he 
conjectured that something like a thousand were 
released , and even after that, and after the mo1 
tality which takes place among these birds 1n the 
course of a long voyage, a very great number 
weie brought to Plymouth Of these, again, a 
great number were sent or conveyed under the 
care of the sailors to London, when the ship was 
paid off The same officer endervoured on this 
voyage to bring home some very large pine apples, 
which flavoured, and most deliciously, parts of the 
ship when she had been along time at sea, but every 
one of them rotted, and had to be thrown over 
board He fell into the error, Captain said, 
of having the finest fruit selected for the experi 
ment, an error which the Bihami merch ints 
had avoided, and consequently they succeeded 
where he failed How the sailors fed the parrots, 
my informant could hardly guess, but they brought 
a number of very fine birds to England, some of 
them with well cultivated powers of speech 

This, as I shall show, 1s one of the wiys by 
which the London supply of parrots, dv, 13 ob 
tained , but the permnssion, as to the import ition 
of these brightly feathered bids, 1s, I understand, 
rarely allowed at present to the seamen in thc 
royal navy The far grcater supply, indeed morc 
than 90 per cent of the whole of the birds im 
ported, 1s from the merchint service JI hive i 
ready stated, on the very best authoritv, the 
motives which induce merchant seamen to bring 
over parrots and cockatoos That to bring them 
over 18 an inducement to some to engige in an 
African voyage 1s shown by the following state 
ment, which was mide to me, in the course of a 
long inquiry, published in my letteis in the 
Morning Chionrele, concerning the condition of 
the merchant seamen 

‘ I would never go to thit African coast igain, 
only I make a pound or two in birds We buy 
parrots, gray parrots chicfly, of the natives, who 
come aboard in their cinoes We sometimes pay 
6s or 7s, in Africa, for a fine bird I have 
known 200 parrots on board, they make a 
precious noise, but half the buds die before they 
get to England Some captains won't allow 
parrots ” 

When the seamen have settled themselves after 
landing in England, they perhaps find th it there 1s 
no room in their boarding houses for their parrots , 
these birds are not admitted into the Sailors’ Home , 
the seamen’s friends are stocked with the birds, 
and look upon another parrot as but another 
intruder, an unwelcome pensioner There remains 





but one course—to sell the birds, and they are 
generally sold to a Inghly respectable man, Mr 
M Samuel, of Upper East Smithfield, and it 1s from 
him, though not always directly, that the shop- 
keepers and street sellers derive their stock-m- 
trade There 1s also a further motive for the dis- 
posal of parrots, paroquets, and cockatoos to a 
merchant The seafaring owner of those really 
magnificent birds, pe:haps, squanders his money, 
perhaps he gets “skinned” (stripped of his clothes 
and money from being hocussed, or tempted to 
helpless drunkenness), or he chooses to sell them, 
and he or his boarding house keeper takes the birds 
to Mr Samuel, and sells them for what he cin 
get, but I heard from three very intelligent sc 1- 
men whom I met with in the course of my inquis, 
and by mere chance, that Mr Samuel’s price was 
fur and his money sure, considering everything, 
for there 1s usually a qualification to every praise 
Itis cert unly surprising, under these circumstances, 
thit such numbers of these birds should thus be 
disposed of, 

Parrots are as gladly, or more gladly, got md of, 
in any manncr, in different regions in the conta- 
nents of Asi: and Americi, than with us are evcn 
rats fromagrintury Dr Stanley, after speaking 
of the beiuty of a flight of parrots, says —‘‘ The 
husbindmin who sces them hastening through 
the air, with loud and impatient screams, looks 
upon them with dismay and detestation, knowing 
that the produce of his labour and industry 1s in 
jeopudy, when visited by such a voracious multi- 
tude of pilfeiers, who, like the locusts of Egypt, 
desolate whole tracts of country by their unsparing 
riviges”” A contrist with their harmlessness, in 1 
gilded cage mm thc houses of the wealthy, with us f 
The dcestructivencss of these buds, 1s then, one 
rcison why sc men cin obtain them so readily and 
chcaply, for the nativcs take pleasure in catching 
them, while 1s to plentifulness, the tropical re 
gions teem with bird, as with msect and reptile, 
life 

Of parrots, paroquets, and cockatoos, there aie 
3000 imported to London in the way I have de- 
scribed, and in about equal proportions They 
are sold, wholesile, from 5s to 30s each 

Thcre are now only three men selling these 
brilhant birds regularly in the streets, and in the 
fur way of trade, but there are sometimes as 
many 1s 18 so engaged The price given bya 
hiwker for 1 cockitoo, &c, 1s 8s or 10s, and 
they ire retailed at from 15s to 30s, or more, “1h 
it can be got” The purchasers are the wealthier 
classes who can afford to indulge their tastes Or 
late years, however, I am told, a parrot or a 
cochatoo seems to be considered indispensable to 
an inn (not a gin palace), and the innkeepers have 
been among the best customers of the street parrot- 
sellers In the neighbourhood of the docks, and 
indeed along the whole mver aide below London- 
bridge, 1t 18 almost impossible for a street seller to 
dispose of a parrot to an innkeeper, or indeed to 
any one, as they are supplied by the seamen, A 
parrot which has been taught to talk 18 worth from 
4/ to 102, according to its proficiency mm speech 
About 500 of these birds are sold yearly by the 
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@treet howkers, at an outlay to the public of from 
GOO! to 600! 

Java sparrows, from the Hast Indies, and from 
the Islands of the Archipelago, are brought to 
‘London, but considerable quantities die during the 
voyage and im this country, for, though hardy 
enough, not more than one in three survives being 
“taken off the paddy seed” About 10,000, how 
ever, are sold annually, n London, at 1s 6d each, 
but a very small proportion by street hawking, as 
the Java aparrows are chiefly in demand for the 
aviaries of the rich in town and country In some 
years not above 100 may be sold in the streets , 
m others, is manv as 500 

In St Helena birds, known also as wax bills 
and red backs, there 18 a trade to the same ext nt, 
both as regards number and price , but the street- 
sale 1 perhaps 10 per cent. lower 


Or rns Srrerr Setters or Brrpos-Nests 


Tire young gipsy looking lad, who gave me the 
following account of thesale of birds nests in the 
streets, was peculiarly picturesque in his ippeir 
ance He wore a dirty-looking smock frock with 
large pockets at the side, he had noshirt, and his 
long black hair hung in curls about him, contrasting 
strongly with his bare white neck ind chest The 
broad brimmed brown Itahan looking hat, broken 
in and ragged at the top, threw a dark hilf mask- 
like shadow over the upper part of his face is 
feet were bare and black with mud he curned m 
one hand his basket of nests, dotted with their 
many-coloured eggs, in the other he held a live 
snake, that wmthcd and twisted as its metallic 
Jooking skin glistened mm the sun, now ovel, and 
now round, the thick knotty bough of 1 trce that 
he used for a stich The portiait of the youth 1s 
here given I hive never seen so pictwesque 2% 
specimen of the knglish nomade Ile said, in 
answer to my inquiries — 

“T am a speller of birds’ nests, snakes, slow 
worms, adders, ‘ effits’—lizirds is thur common 
name—hedgehogs (for killmg black beetles) , frogs 
(for the French—thev eats’em) , snails (for birds) , 
that’s all I sell in the summertime In the 
winter I get all kinds of wild floweis 1nd roots, 
primroses, ‘butte: cups’and daisies, and snow drops, 
and ‘backing’ off of trees (‘ backing 1t’s called, 
because it’s used to put it the back of nosegiys, 
it s got off the yew trecs, and 1s the grien ycw 
fern) I gather bulrushes in the summer time, 
besides what I told you, some buys bulrushes 
for stuffing, they ’re the fairy rushes the smul 
ones, and the big ones 18 bulrushes The smill 
ones 16 used for ‘stuffing,’ that 13, for showing 
of the buds as 1s stuffed, and make ’em seem 
as if they was alive in their cases, and among 
the rushes, I sel! them to the bird stuffers at 
1d. Gozen The big rushes the boys buys to 
play with and beat one another—on a Sunday 
evening mostly The birds’ nesties I get from ld 
to 3d apiece for I never have young birds, I can 
never gell’em, you see the young things generally 
dies of the cramp before you can get md of them 
I sell the birds’-nesties 1n the streets, the three 
penn) ones has six eggs, a halfpenny a egg 
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The linnets has mostly four eggs, they ’re 4d 
the nest, they ‘re for putting under canaries, 
and being hatched by them The thrushes bis 
from four to five—five 18 the most, they ’re 
2d , they’re merely for eur’osity—glaas cases 
or anything hke that Moor hens, wot build 
on the moors, has from eight to nme eggs, and 
is Id apiece, they ’re for hatching underneath 
a bantam fowl, the same as partridges Chaf- 
finches has five eggs, they’re 3d, and 18 for 
cur’osity Hedge sparrows, five eggs, they ’re 
the same price as the other, and Js for our’omty 
The Bottletit—the nest and the bough are al- 
ways put in glass cases, it’s a long hanging 
nest, hke a bottle, with a hole about as big as a 
sixpence, and there s mostly as many as eighteen 
eggs, they’ve been known to lay thirty three 
To the house sparrow there 18 five eggs, they ’re 
ld The yellow ha amers, with five eggs, 1s 2d, 
The water wagtals, with four eggs, 2d  Black- 
birds, with five eggs, 2d The golden crest wren, 
with ten eggs—it has a very handsome nest—is 
6d Bulfinches, four eggs, 1s , they ’re for hatch- 
ing, and the bulfinch 18 a very dear bird Crows, 
four eggs, 4d Magpies, four eggs, 4d Starlings, 
fiveeggs 32 The cgg chats, five eygs, 2d Gold- 
finches, five eggs Gd, for hatching Martins, five 
eggs, 3d The sw allow, four eggs, 6d , 1t’s so dear 
because the nest 18 such a cur’osity, they build up 
yun the house The butcher birds—hedge mur- 
dercrs some c ills them, for the number of birds they 
kills—five eggs, 83d The cuckoo—they never has 
1 nest, but Jays in the hedge sparrow’s, there’s 
only one egg (it’s very rare you sec the two, they 
his becn got, but thit’s seldom) that is 4d, the 
cgg 1s such a curosity The greenfinches has 
four or five eggs,and is 8d The spirrer hawk has 
four eggs, ind they’re 6¢@ The reed sparrow— 
they bmlds in the reeds close where the bul- 
rushcs grow, they has four eggs, andis 2@ The 
wood pigeon has two ¢ggs, and they ’re 4d The 
honed owl, four eggs, thiy’re 6d The wood- 
pecher—I never sce no more nor two-—they ’re 
6d the two, they’re a great cur’osity, very 
seldom found The kingfishers has four cggs, and 
13 bd = That’s all I know of 

“IT gets the eggs mostly from Witham and 
Chelmstord, in Essex, Chelmsford 1s 20 mile from 
Whitechapel Church, and Witham, 8 mile further 
I know more about them parts thin anywhere 
else, being used to go after moss for Mr Butler, of 
the herb shop in Covent Garden Sometimes I go 
to Shirley Common and Shirley Wood, that’s three 
miles from Croydon, and Croydon 18 ten from 
Westminster bridge When I’m out bird nesting 
I take all the cross country roads across fields and 
into the woods I begin bird nesting in May 
and leive offabout August,and then comes the bul 
rushing, ind they last till Christmas, and after that 
comes the roots and wild flowers, which serves me 
up to May agun I go out bird-nesting three 
times a week I go away at night, and come up 
on the morning of the day after I’m awaya 
day and two mghts I start between one and 
two in the morning and walk all mght—for the 
coolness—y ou see the weather ’s s0 hot you can't 
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doit in the daytime. WhenI get down I go to 
sleep for a couple of hours I ‘ skipper 1t’ —turn 
in under a hedge or anywhere I get down about 
nine in the morning, at Chelmsford, and about 
one if I goto Witham After I’ve had my sleep 
I start off to get my nests and things I chmb the 
trees, often I go up a dozen in the day, and 
many a time there’s nothing in the nest when I 
getup I only fell once, I got on the end of the 
bough and slipped off I pisoned my foot once 
with the stagnant water going after the bulrushes, 
—there was horseleeches, and effets, and all hinds 
of things in the water, and the) stung me, I 
think I couldn’t use my foot hardly for six 
weeks afterwards, and was obliged to have a 
stick to walk with JI couldn’t get about at all 
for four days, and should have starved if it hadnt 
been that a young man kept me He was a printer 
by trade, and almost a stranger to me, only he 
seed meand took pity on me When I fell off the 
bough I wasn’t much hurt, nothing to speak of The 
house-sparrow 18 the worst nest of all to tike, 
it’s no value either when it zs got, and 1s the most 
difficult of all to get at. You has to get up 1 sp 
rapet (a parapet) of a house, and either to git 
permission, or run the risk of going wfter 1t with 
out Partridges eggs (they has no nest) they gives 
you six months for, if they see you selling them, 
because 1t’s game, and I haven’t no licence , but 
while you ’re hawking, that 18 showing ’em, they 
can’t touch you The owl 18 a very difficult nest 
to get they builds so high in the trees The 
hottle tit is a hard nest to find, you my go all 
the year round, and, perhaps, only get one The 
nest I like best to get 18 the chaffinch, because 
they ’re in the hedge, ind 1s no bother Oh, you 
hasnt got the skylark down, sir, thcy builds on 
the ground, and has five eggs, I sell them for 4d 
The robin redbreast has five eggs, too, and 18 3d 
The ringdove his two eggs, and 18 6d = The tit 
laak—that’s five blue eggs, and very rire—TI get 
4d for them The jay has five eggs, and a flit 
nest, very wiry, indeed, it’s a ground bird, 
that’s 1s —the egg 18 just like a pirtridge egg 
When I first tooh a hingfishers nest, I didn’t 
know the nime of it, and I kept wondering what 
it was I duresay I asked three dozen people, 
ind none of them could tell me At last a bird 
fancier, the Jame man at the Mile end gate, told 
me what it was I likes to get the nesties to sell, 
but I havnt no fancy for birds Sometimes I 
get squirrels’ nesties with the young in ‘em— bout 
four of ’em there mostly 1s, and they ’re the only 
joung things J take—the young birds I lewes, 
they ’re no good tome ‘The four squirrels biings 
me fram 6s to 8s After I takes a bird’s nest, the 
old bird comes dancing over it, chirupping, ind 
crying, and flying all about When they lose 
their nest they wander about, and don’t know 
where to go Oftcntimes I wouldn’t take them 1f 
it wasn’t for the want of the victuals, it seems 
such a pity to disturb ’em after they ’ve made 
their little bits of places Bats I never take my 
self——I ean’t get over’em If I has an order for 
em, I buys ’em of boys 

“TI mostly start off into the country on Monday 


and come upon Wednesday The most nest es as 
ever I took 13 twenty two, and I generally get about 
twelve or thirteen These, 1f I’ve an order, I 
sell directly, or else I may be two days, and some- 
times longer, hawking therf in the street. Directly 
I’ve sold them I go off again that night, 1f 1t’s 
fine, though I often go in the wet, and then I 
borrow a tarpaulin of a man in the street where I 
hve IfI’ve a quick sale I get down and back 
three times im a week, but then I don’t go so far 
as Witham, sometimes only to Rumford, that 18 
12 miles from Whitechapel Church I never got 
an order from a bird fincier, they gets all the 
cggs they want of the countrymen who comes up 
to market 

“It’s gentlemen I gets my orders of, and then 
mostly they tells me to bring’em one nest of every 
kind I can get hold of, and that will often last me 
three months in the summer There ’s one gentle- 
man as I sells to 1s a wholesale dealer in window- 
gliss—ind he his a hobby for them He puts 
em into glass cises, and makes presents of ’em 
to ns frends He hs been one of my best cus- 
tomers I’ve sold him a hundred nesties, I'm 
sure There’s a doctor at Dalston I sell a great 
number to—he ’s taking one of cvery kind of me 
now The most of my customers 1s stray ones in 
the streets They ’re generally boys I sells a 
ncst now and then to a lady with a child, but 
the boys of twelve to fifteen ye irs of age is my 
best fnends They buy ’em only for cur osity 
I sold thiee partridges’ eggs yesterday to a gen 
tlemen, ind he said he would put them under a 
bintim he’d got, and hatch em 

“he snikcs, and adders, and slow worms I get 
from where there s moss or a del of grass 
Sunny weather s the best for them, they wont 
come out whcn it’s cold, then I go to 1 dung 
hc wp, and turn it over Sometimes, I find five or 
six there, but never so large as the one I had 
to diy, that’s a yard and five inches long, and 
three quirters of a pound weight Snrkcs is 5s 
~. pound I scll all I can get to Mr Butlas, ot 
Covent garden He keeps ’cm alive, for they ’re 
no good deid I think it’s for the skin they ’1e 
kept Some buys em to dissect a gentleman 
in Theobilds roid does so, and so he does hedge 
hogs Some buys ’em for stuffing, and others 
for curosities Adders 1s the same plice as 
snihcs, 5s a pound after they first comes in, 
when they’re 10s Adders 1s wanted dead, 
it’s only the fit and skin that’s of any value, 
the fat 18 used for curing p’isoned wounds, and 
the skin 1s used for any one as has cut their 
heads Farmers buys the fat, and rubs it into 
the wound when they gets bitten or stung by 
anything pisorous I kill the adders with a 
stich, or, when I has shoes, I jumps on ‘em 
Some fine days I get four or five snakes at a 
time, but then they re mostly small, and won't 
weigh above halt a pound [I don’t gct many 
adders—they dont weigh many ounces, adders 
don’t—and I mostly has 9d apiece for each 1 
gets I sells them to Mr Butler as well 

“ The hedgehogs 1s 1s each, I gets them mostly 
in Essex I’ve took one hedgehog with three 
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ung ones, and sold the lot for 2s 6d People 
in the streets bought them of me—they 're wanted 
to kill the black beetles, they re fed on bread and 
milk, and they'll suck» a cow quite dry in their 
wild state They eat adders, and can’t be p’isoned, 
at least 1t says so in @ book I’ve got about ’em at 
home 

“ The effets I gets orders for in the streets Gen 
tlemen gives me their cards, and tells me to bring 
them one, they’re 2d apiece I git them at 
Hampstead and Highgate, fiom the ponds 
They ‘re wanted for cur’osity 

‘ The snails and frogs I sell to Frenchmen I 
don’t know what part they eat of the frog, but I 
know they buy them, and the dandelion root 
The frogs 1s 6d and 1s adozen They like the 
yellow bellied ones, the others they’re afraid 18 
toads They always pick out the yellow bellied 
first, I don’t know how to feed’em, or else I 
might fatten them Many people swallows young 
frogs, they ‘re reckoned very good things to clear 
the inside The frogs I catch in ponds and ditches 
up at Hampstead and Highgate, but I only get 
them when I’ve a order I ve had a order for 
as many as six dozen, but that was for the French 
hotel in Leicester square , but I have sold three 
dozen a week to one man, a Fienchinin, as 
keeps a cigar shop in R—tr’s court 

“‘The snails I sell by the pailful—at 2s 6d 
the pul There 1s some hundreds in 1 pail 
The wet weather is the best times for citching 
’em, the French people eits’%m  Thcy boils em 
first to get’em out of the shell ind get rid of 
the green froth, then they boils them igun, and 
after that in vinegu They cats «em hot, but 
some of the foreigners hkes em cold They say 
they ’re better, if possible, than whelhs I used 
to sell a great many to a lady and gentlemin 
in Soho square, and to many of the Ficnch I sell 
1s s worth, that’s about three or four quarts 
Some persons buys snails for birds, ind some to 
Strengthen a sickly child’s bich, they rub the 
back all over with the snails, ind a very good 
thing they tell me itis I used to tike 2s s worth 
a week to one womin, it’s the green froth thit 
does the greatest good There aie two more 
birds’ nest sellers besides mys lf, they dont do as 
many asme the twoof’em They re very mikcd, 
their things is all to 1bbins, they only go into 
the country once in a fortmght ‘hey was never 
nothing, no trade—they never was in place—from 
what 1’ve heard—either of them I reckon I sell 
about 20 nesties a week tike one weck with 
another, and that I do for four months in the year 
(This altogether makes 320 nests) Yes, I should 
say, I do sell about 300 birds’ nests every year, 
and the other two, I m sure, dont sell half that 
Indeed they don’t want to sell, they does better 
by what they gets give to them I cin’t say 
what they tales, they ’re Insh, and I never was in 
conversation with them I get about 48 to 5s 
for the 20 nests, that’s between 2/2 and 3d 
apiece I sell about a couple of snakes every 
week, and for some of them I get 1s, and 
for the big ones 2s 6d, but them I seldom 
find I’ve only had three hedgehogs this season, 
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and I’ve done a little in snails and frogs, perhaps 
about ls The many foreigners in London this 
season hasn’t doneme no good I haven't been to 
Leicester square lately, or perhaps I might have 
got a large order or two for frogs” 


Lirs or A Brrp’s Nest Sr uuer. 


“Tam 22 years of age My father was a dyer, 
and I was brought up to the same trade My 
father lived at Arundel, in Sussex, and kept a 
shop there He hid a good business as dyer, 
scourer, calico glizer, and furnitme cleaner 1 
have heard mother say his business in Arun 
del brought him in 300/ a yea at least He had 
eight men in his employ, and none under 80s a 
week JI had two brothers and one sister, but 
one of my brothers 1s since dead Mother died 
five years ago in the Constmption Hospitul, 
it Chelsea, just ufter 1t was built TI was very 
young indeed when fither died, i can hardly 
remember him He died in Middlesex Hospital 
he hid abscesses all over him, there were six and 
thirty at the tame of his death I’ve heard 
mothcr sav many times that she thinked 1t was 
through exerting himself too much at his business 
thit he tell il] The ruin of father was owing 
to his house being burnt down , the fire broke out 
at two in the morning, he wasn’t insmed I 
dont remember the fire, I’ve only heerd mother 
tilk about it It was the ruin of us all she used 
to tell me, father had so much work belonging to 
other people, a deal of morecn curtains, five on 
six hundicd yards It was of no use his trying 
to start again he lost all his glizing machines 
and tubs, and his drugs and ‘punches’ From 
what I ve heard from mother they was worth 
some hundicds The Duke of Norfolk, after the 
fire, gave a good lot of money to the poor people 
whose things fither had to clean, and futher him 
self came up to London I wasnt two year old 
when thathippened Weall come up with father, 
and he opened a shop in London and bought all 
new things He had got a bit of money left, 
and mother’s uncle lent him 60/ We lived two 
doois from the stage door of the Queen’s Theatre, 
in Pitt street, Charlotte street, Fitzroy square , 
but father didn’t de much in London, he had a 
new connection to make, and when he died his 
things was sold for the rent of the house There 
wis only money enough to bury him. I don’t 
know how long ago that was, but I think it was 
about three years after our coming to London, for 
I’ve heerd mother say I was six years old when 
father died After father’s death mother borrowed 
some more money of her uncle, who was well to 
do He was perfumer to her Majesty he’s dead 
now, and left the business to his foreman The 
business was worth 20002 His wife, my mother’s 
aunt, 1s alive still, and though she’s a woman of 
large property, she won’t so much as look at me 
She keeps her carriage and two footen, her 
address 13, Mrs Lewis, No 10, Porchester-ter- 
race, Bayswater I have been in her draw 
ingroom two or three times I used to take 
letters to her from mother she was very kind 
to me then, and give me several halfcrowns She 
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knows the state J am in now <A young man 
wrote a letter to her, saying I had no clothes to 
look after work in, and that I was near starving, 
but she sent no answer to it The last time | 
called at her house she sent me down nothing, 
anid bid the servant tell me not to come any more 
Ever since I’ve wanted it I’ve never had nothing 
from her, but before that she used to give me 
something whenever I took a letter from mother 
to her The last halfciown I got at her house 
was from the cooh, who gave it me out of her 
own money because she’d known my mother 
“T’ve got a grandmother lying in Woburn 
place, she’s in service there, and been in the 
family for twenty ycars The gentleman died 
lately and left her half his property He was a 
foreigner and had no relitions here My grand 
mother used to be very good to me, and when I 
first got out of work she always gave me some 
thing when I called, wd had me down in her 
room She wis housekeeper thcn She never 
offered to get me a situation, but only gic mea 
meal of victuils and a shilling or eighteen pence 
whenever I called I was tidy in my dress 
then At last. new footman cime, and he told 
me as I wasnt to call again, he said, the family 
didn’t allow no followers I ye never seen mj 
grandmother since that time but once, ind then I 
was passing with my basket of birds’ nests in my 
hand just as she wis coming out of the door I was 
dressed about the samc then as you seed me y ester 
day I was without a shirt tomy back I dont 
think she s.w me, and I was 1shimed to let her se 
me as I wis She was kind enough to me, that 18, 
she wouldn’t mind about giving me 1 shilling or so 
at a time, but she never would do nothing else for 
me, and yet she had got plenty of moncy in the 
bank, and 1 gold watch, and ul, vt her side 
After father died, as I was svying, mothe 
got some money from hcr uncle and sct up on her 
own account, she took in glizing for thc tride 
Father had + few shops thit he worked for, and 
they employed mother ifter his dearth = =She kept 
on at this for eighteen months and then she got 
married again Before this an uncle of mine, my 
father’s brother, who kept some lime hilns down 
in Bury St kdmunds, consented to trhe my 
brother and sister and provide for them, and four 
or five year ago he got them both into the Duke 
of Norfolk’s service, and there they we now 
They ’ve never seen mc since I wis 1child but once, 
and that was a few year igo I ve never sent 
to them to say how bidly [was off They ‘1c 
younger than I am, and can only just tike care of 
theirselves When mother married agun, he 
husband came to live ut the house he was vdyer 
He behaved vcry well to me Mother wouldnt 
send me down to uncles, she was too fond of me 
I was sent to school for vbout eighteen months, 
and after that I used to assist in the glizing it 
home, and so I went on very comfortable for some 
time Nine year ago I went to work at a Fiench 
dyer’s, in Rathbone plice My stcp father got me 
there, and there I stopped six year I hved in 
the house after the first eighteen mouths of my 
Service Five year ago mother fell ill, she had 


been ailing many years, and she got admitted mto 
the Consumption Hospital, at Brompton. She was 
there just upon three months and was coming out 
the next day (her term was up), when she died 
on the over mght After that my step father 
altered very much towirds me He didn’t want 
me at home at all He told me so a fortnight 
after mother was m her grave He took to 
drinking very hearty directly she was gone He 
would do anything for me before that He used 
to take me with him to every place of amusement 
what he went to, but when he took to dmaking 
he quite changed , then he got to bext me, and at 
Inst he told me J needn’t come there any more 

“ After that, I still kept working in Rathbone- 
place, ind got a lodging of my own, I used to have 
9, awech where I was, and J paid 2s a week for 
my bed, and wishing, and mending I had half a 
room with 1. man and his wife, I went on so for 
about two ycars, and then I was took bad with the 
sc irlet fever and went to Gray’s inn lane hospital 
After I wis cured of the scarlet fever, I had the 
brun fever, and was neir my death, I was alto- 
gethcr cight wecks in the hospital, and when I 
come out I could get no work where I had been 
before The masters ncphew had come from 
Puis, and they hid all French hands in the house 
IIe wouldnt employ an Inghsh hand at all 
Hc give me a tufle of money, and told me he 
would pry my lodgings for a week or two while I 
looked for work I sought all about and couldn’t 
find any, this was ibout three year ago People 
wouldnt have me becuse I didn’t know nothing 
Wout the Knelsh mode of business JI couldn't 
even tell the nimcs of the English drugs, having 
becn brought up ma French house At last, my 
mister pot tucd of prying for my lodging, and I 
used to try and pick up a few pence in the streets 
by curying boxcs ind holding horses, 1t was all 
is I could get todo, I tied all I could to find 
cmployment, ind they was the only jobs I could 
ect But I couldn’t make cnough for my lodging 
this wav, ind over and over again I’ve had to 
sleep out Then J uscd to walk the streets most 
of the meht, or he about m the markets till 
morning cime in the hopes of getting a job 
Im a very little eater, and perhaps that’s the 
luckiest thing for such as mc, half a pound of 
breid and a fw potatoes will do me for the day 
If I could sfford it, I used to get a ha’porth 
of coffic and 1 hvporth of sugar, and make it do 
twice Sometimes I used to have victuals give to 
me, sometimes I went without altogether, and 
sometimes I couldn’t eit I can’t always 

“Six weeks after I hid been knocking about in 
the sticets im the manner I’ve told you, a man I 
met in Covent Garden markct told me he was 
going ito the country to get some roots (it was 
in the winter time and cold indeed, I was 
dressed about the sume 1s I am now, only I had 
a pur of boots), and he said if I chose to go 
with him, he d give me half of whatever he 
earned I went to Croydon id got some prim 
roses, my share came to 9d, and that was quite a 
God scnd to me, after getting nothing Sometimes 
before that I’d been two davs ay tasting 
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anything; and when I got some victnals after 
that, I couldn’t touch them, All I felt was giddy, 
I wean’t to say hungry, only weak and sicklified 
I went with this man after the roots two or three 
times, he took me to oblige me, and show me 
the way how to get a bit of food for myself, after 
that, when I got to know all about it, I went to 
get roots on my own account I never felt a 
wisn to take nothing when I was very hard up 
Sometimes when I got cold and was tired, walk- 
ing about and weak an not having had nothing to 
eat, J used to think I'’d break a window and take 
something out to get locked up, but I could 
never make my mind up to it, they never hurt 
me, I’d say to myself 1 do fancy though, if 
anybody had refused mea bit of bread, I should 
have done something again them, but I couldnt, 
do you see, in cold blood hike 

“When the summer came round a gentleman 
whom I seed in the market asked me if I ’d get 
him half a dozen nesties—he didn’t mind what 
they was, so long as they was small, and of dif 
ferent kinds—and as I’d come across a many in 
my tips after the flowers, I told him I would do 
so—~and that first put it into my head, and I’ve 
been domg that every summer since then It’s 
poor work, though, at the best Often and often 
I have to walk 30 miles out without any victurls 
to take with me, or money to get any, and 30 
miles again back, and bring with ine about a 
dozen nesties, and, perhaps, if I’d no order for 
them, and was forced to sell them to the boys I 
shouldn’t get more than a shilling for the lot after 
all When the time comes round for it, I go 
Christmasing and getting holly, but that’s more 
dangerous work than bird nesting, the farmers 
don’t mind your taking the nesties, as 1t prevents 
the young birds from growing up and eating their 
corn ‘The greater part of the holly used in Lon 
don for trimming up the churches and sticking in 
the puddings, 18 stolen by such as me, at the nsk 
of getting six months forit The farmers brings 
a good lot to matket, but we 1s obligited to steal 
it Take one week with another, Im sur I 
don’t make above 5s You cin tell that to look 
at me I don’t drink, and I don’t gamble, s0 
you can judge how much I get when I’\c had to 
pawn my shirt for a meal All last week I only 
sold two nesties—they was a partridges ind a 
yellow hammer’s, for one I got 6d, and the other 
$d, and I had been thirteen miles to gct them 
I got beside that a fourpenny piece for some 
chickweed which I’d been up to Highgate to 
gather for a man with a bad leg (it’s the best 
thing there 18 for a poultice to a wound), and then 
I earned another 4d by some mash (marsh) mal 
low leaves (that there was to pumfy the blood of 
A poor woman) that, with 4d that a gentleman 
give tome, wasall I got last week , 1s 9¢ I think 
3tis altogether I had some victuals give to me in 
the street, or else I daresay I should have hid to 
go without , but, as it was, I gave the money to 
the man and his wife I live with You see they 
had nothing, and as they’re good to me when I 
want, why, I did what I could for them I’ve 
tried to get out of my present life, but there 
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seems to be an ill luck again me. Sometimes I 
geta a good turn A gentleman gives me an 
order, and then I saves a shilling or eighteen 
pence, 80 as to buy something with that I can sell 
again in the stieets, but a wet day is sure to 
come, and then I’m cracked up, obligated to eat 
itallaway Once I got to sell fish A gentle- 
man give me a crown piece in the street, and I 
borrowed a barrow at 2d a day, and did pretty 
well for a time In three weeks I had saved 
18s , then I got an order for a sack of moss 
from one of the flower sellers, and I went down 
to Chelmsford, and stopped for the mght in 
Lower Nelson street, at the sign of ‘‘ The Three 
Queens” JI had my money safe in my fob the 
night before, and a good pair of boots to my feet 
then, when I woke in the morming my boots was 
gone, and on feeling in my tob my money was 
gone too There vas four beds in the rooms, 
fcather and flock , the feather ones was 4d, and 
the flock 3d for a single one, and 24d each 
person for a double one There was six people 
m the room that night, and one ot ’em was gone 
before I awoke—he was a cadger—and had took 
my money with him I complained to the land- 
lord—they call him George—but 1t was no good , 
al I could get was some victuals So I’ve been 
obliged to keep to birds nesting ever since 

“IT ’\e never been in prison but once I was took 
up for begging I was merely leaning again the 
railings of Tavistock square with my birds’ nesties 
in my hand, and the policemen took me off to 
Clerkenwell, but the magistrates, instead of send- 
ing me to piison, give me 2s out of the poors’- 
box I feel it very much going about without 
shoes or without shirt, and exposed to all wea- 
thers, and often out all mght The doctor at 
the hospital m Gray’sinn lane gave me two 
flanncls, ind told me that whatever I did I was 
to keep myself wrapped up, but what’s the use 
of siying that to such 18 me who 1s obligated to 
piwn the shirt off our back for food the frst wet 
day 1s comes? If you haven't got money to pay 
for your bed at a lodging house, you must take 
the shirt off your back and leave 1t with them, or 
else they ‘ll turn you out I know many such 
Sometimes I go to an artist J had 5s when I was 
driwed betore the Queen I wasnt ’xactly 
driwed before her, but my portrait was shown to 
her, ind I wns told that if I’d be there I might 
receive 1 trifle I was drawed as a gipsy 
hddler Mr Oakley in Regent street was the 
gentleman as did it ‘I was dressed in some things 
he got forme I had an Italian’s hat, one with 
a broad brim and a perked crown, a red plush 
waistcoat, and 1 yellow hankercher tied in a good 
many knots round my neck I’da black velveteen 
Newmarket cnt coat, with very large pearl but 
tons, and a pair of black knee breeches tied with 
hne red strings Then I'd blue stripe stockings 
and high ancle boots with very thin soles I’da 
fiddle in one hand and a bow in the other The 
gentleman said he drawed me for my head of hair 
Ive never been a gipsy, but he told me he 
didn’t mind that, for I should make as good a 
gipsy fiddler as the real thing The artists 
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mostly give me 2s I’ve only been three times 
I only wish I could get away from my present 
life, Indeed I would do any work if I could get 
it I’m sure I could have a good character from 
my masters in Rathbone place, for I never done 
nothing wrong But if I couldn’t get work I 
might very well, if I’d money enough, get a 
few flowers to sel] As it 18 1t’s more thin any one 
can do to save at bird nesting, and I’m sure I’m 
as prudent as eer a one in the strects I never 
took the pledge, but still I never take no beer nor 
spints—I never did Mother told me never to 
touch ‘em, and I haven't tasted a drop I’ve 
often been in a public house selling my things, ind 
people has offered me something to drink, but I 
never touch any I can’t tell why I dislike doing so 
——but something seems to tell me not to taste such 
stuff I don’t hnow whether it s what my mothcr 
said tome I know I was very fond of her, but 
I don’t say it’s that altogether 1s makcs me do it 
I don’t feel to want it I smoke 1 good bit, 
and would sooner have a bit of baccy than a 
meal at any time I could get a goodish ng 
out in the lane for a few shillings A pair of 
boots would cost me 2s, and acort I could get 
for 2s 6d I go toa yagged school three times 1 
week if I can, for I’m buta poor scholar still, and 
I should hke to know how to reid, 1t’s always 
handy you know, sir” 

This lad has been supphed with a suit of 
clothes and suffiient money to start him in some 
of the better kind of street trades It wis thought 
advisable not to put him to any more seét/ed occu 
pation on account of the vagrant hibits he has 
necessarily acquired during his bird nesting career 
Before doing this he was employed as errand boy 
for a week, with the object of testing his trust 
worthiness, and was found both honest and attcn 
tive He appears a prudcnt lad, but of course it 
1s difficult, as yet, to sperk positively as to his 
character He has, however, been assured thit if 
he shows a disposition to follow some mote re 
putable calling he shall at least be put in the way 
of so doing 


OF THE STREET SELLERS 01 SQUIRRELS 


TAL street squirrel sellers are generally the sume 
men as are engaged in the open air triffic in cige 
birds There are, however, about six men who 
devote themselves more particularly to squirrel 
selling, while as many more sometimes “take a 
turn at it’ The squirrel 18 usurlly curried in 
the vendor’s arms, or 1s held against the front of 
his coat, so that the animal’s long bushy tail 1s 
seen to advantage There is usually a red leather 
collar round its neck, to which 1s attichcd some 
slender string, but so contrived that the squirrel 
shall not appear to be a prisoner, nor in general— 
although perhaps the hawker became possessed 
of hig squirrel only that morning—does the animal 
show any s)mptoms of feu 

The chiet places in which squirrels are offered 
for sale, are Regent street and the Royal Kachange, 
but they are offered also in all the principal 
thoroughfares— especially at the West End The 


purchasers are gentlefolk, a, anda fow 
of the working classes who are fond of animals, 
The wealthier persons usually buy the squirrels 
for their children, and, even after the free hfe of 
the woods, the animal seems happy enough in the 
revolving cage, in which it “ thinks 2t climbs,” 

The prices charged are from 2s to 5s, “ or more 
if it can be got, ” from a third to a half bemg profit 
‘he sellers will oft enough state, if questioned, 
that they caught the squirrels in Epping Forest, 
or Caen Wood, or any place sufficently near 
London, but such 1s hardly ever the case, for the 
squirrels are bought by them of the dealers in live 
ammals Countrymen will sometimes catch a few 
squirrels and bring them to London, and mine 
times out of ten they sell them to the shop- 
keepers To sell three squirrels a day 1n the 
street 18 accounted good work 

I am assured by the best informed parties that 
for five months of the year there are 20 men 
selling squirrels in the streets, at from 20 to 50 
per cent profit, and that they average a weekly 
sale of six each The average price 1s from 2s to 
2s 6d, although not very long ago one man sold 
a “wonderfully fine squirrel” in the street for 
three half crowns, but they are sometimes parted 
with for ]s 6d or less, rather than be kept over- 
mght Thus 2400 squirels are vended yearly in 
the strects, it 1 cost to the public of 240/ 


Or THE Street SELLERS oF Lrveretrsy, WILD 
RaBBITs, ETC 


Turi are a few leverets, or young hares, sold in 
the streets, and they are vended for the most part 
in the suburbs, where the houses are somewhat 
detached, and where there are plenty of gardens 
The softness and gentleness of the leveret’s look 
pleascs children, more especially’ girls, I am in- 
formcd, ind it 1s usually through their importu 
nity thit the young hares are bought, in order 
thit thcy may be fed from the garden, and run 
tame bout im out house The leverets thus 
sold, however, as regards nine out of ten, 
soon die They are rarely suppled with their 
natural food, and all their natural habits are 
interrupted They are in constant fear and dan 
ger, morcover, from both dogs and cats One 
shopkeeper who sold fancy rabbits in a street off 
the Westminster road told me that he had once 
tied to tame and rear leverets in hutches, as he 
did ribbits, but to no purpose He had no doubt 
it might be done, he said, but not in a shop or a 
small house Three or four leverets are hawked 
by the sticet people in one basket and are seen 
lying on hay, the basket having either a wide- 
worked ld, or a net thrown over it The hawkers 
of live poultry sell the most leverets, but thcy are 
vended also by the singing bird sellers The 
animals are nearly all bought, for this traffic, at 
Leadenhall, and are retailed at 1s to 2s each, 
one third to one half being profit Perhaps 800 
are sold this way yearly, producing 22/ 108, 
About 400 young wild rabbits are sold in the 
street ina simular way, but at lower sums, from 
3d to 6d each, 4d being the most frequent rate 
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The yearly outlay is thus 62 18s They thrive, 
in confinement, no better than the leverets 


Or tus Street Setters or Goup AnD 
Sxzver Fis 


Op these dealers, residents n London, there are 
abont 70, but during my inquiry (at the begin 
ning of July) there were not 20 in town One 
of their body knew of ten who were at work live 
fish selling, and there might be 1s many more, 
he thought, “working” the remoti suburbs of 
Blackheath, Croydon, Richmond, Twickenham, 
Isleworth, or wherever there arc villi ic 
sidences of the wealthy Tus 1s the seison when 
the gold and silver fish scllus, who are together 
@ dystinct class from the bird scllers of the sticcts, 
resort to the country, to vend thir gliss globcs, 
with tho glittering fish swimming ccasclessly 
round and 1ound The gold fish hawhers uc, 
for the most prrt, of the very best cliss of the 
street sellers Onc of the prinupul ush sllers is 
in winter 2 strcet vendor of cough drops, hore 
hound candy, coltsfoot sticks, aud other mi dicinil 
confectionaris, which he himself minuficturrs | 
Another leading gold fish scllc1 is. Costermongcs | 
now “on pine apples? A thud, “ with 2 grad | 
comnection among the innkeepers, is in the | 
autumn and wintar a hawker of gime md 
poultry 
There are in London three wholesale de Jers in 
old and silver fish, two of whom—one im the 
ingsland roid and the othe clesc by bills | 
gate—supply moc espeurilly the strect lls, 
and the stiect tiaffic 1s considarible = Gold fish | 
ws one of the things which people buy | 
brought to their doors, but which they seldom | 
care to “ordu ” The impoitunity of childicn 
when a man ugerpectedly tempts them with | 
display of such il, int cicitures w gold fish, 1s 
another great promotive of the street uide , ind 
the street traders arc the best customers of thie 
wholesale purveyois, buying somcwhue rout 
three fourths of the whole stock The de ilais 
keep their fish in tanks suited to the purpose Dut | 
goldfish are never bred in London The Englisn 
reared gold fish aie “1 used ’ for the most put, is 
respects the London muirket, in scvcrul plices in 
Essex In some pirts they are bicd in wim 
ponds, the witer being heated by the stceim from 
adjacent michinety, uid in some pliccs they are 
found to thrive well Some are imported fiom 
Fiance, Hollind, and Beljuum = =some uc brought 
from the Indies, ind ire usually sold to thc 
dealers to improve theu breed, which eviry 
now and then, I wis told, “ reqwred 1 forcign 
mixture, er they didn’t kcep up thea colom 
The Indian and foieign fish, however, uc iso 
sold in the streets, the dealers, 01 rather the 
Essex breeders, who arc often in London, 
have “just the pick of them,’ usually through 
the agency of their town customais = The Lnglish 
reared gold fish are not much short of three 
fourths of the whole supply, as the importation 
of these fishes 13 troublesome , amd unless they 
aré sent under the care of a competent person, or 
unless the master or steward of a vessel is made 
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to meur a share in the venture, by beng paid 
so much freightmoney for as many gold and 
silver fishes as are landed in good health, and 
nothing for the dead or dying, it 1s very hazardous 
sending them on shipboard at all, as in case Os 
neglect they may all die during the voyage 

The gold and silver fish are of the carp species, 
and arc natives of China, but they were first in- 
troduced into this country from Portugal about 
1690 Some are still brought fiom Portugal 
They have been common in England for about 120 
ycars 

These fish wre known in the street trade as 
‘globe’ and “ pond’ fish The distinction 18 
not one of species, nor cvcn of the ‘ vinety” of a 
spccics, but meicly .v distinction of size The 
luge fish are “pond,’ the smaller, “globe” 
But the difititence gn which the. street sellers 
puneipally dwell 1s that the pond fish are far 
more troublesome to hecp by them in a ‘slack 
time,” is they must be fed and tended most 
sedulously heir food iw stal. bread or biscuit 
The “globe ’ fish ac not fed at ul by the street- 
dcalcr, 18 the anmmilculcs and the munute insects 
in the witcr suflice for thea fool Soft, rai, o1 
sometimes Thimcs witer, is used for the filling of 
the clobe contuning ° street sellers gold fish, the 
witer being chingcd twice 1 day, wt a public 
housc or clsewhac, wnen the hiwker 18 on a 
round Sprung witer is usuchy acyected, i the 
soft witer contuns “more fccd One man, how 
cvcr told me he hid iccourse to the street pumps 
for iv acnewil of wetci, twice, Ge occasionally 
thrice av day, when the weather wis sultry, but 
sping or well wit: ‘ wouldnt do at all’ He 
Wis quite uncon cious that he was using it from 
the pump 

The wholesvle price of these fish ringes from 
Hy tols per dozen, with v lighc: chirge for 
“picked fish’? when ligh prices must be paid 
The cost of “luge silvers, for instance, which are 
sence thi “luge golds, s0 Thc ud them called, 
ig sonctuncs 5s apicce, even tov retuler, and 
1ircly less thin ds 6d The most ficquent price, 
rctul from the hiwker-——fi1 umost all the fish 
auc hawked, but only there, I piestumce, for a tem 
porary purpose—is 2. th pur The gold fish 
ire now uwiys hawked in gliss globes, con- 
tuning tbout + dozen occupints withm 2» diameter 
of twelve inches These globes uc sold by the 
hiwka, o1, 1f ordered, supplicd by him on his 
ucxt round that wy, the pice being about 
2, Glass globis, for the display ot gold fish, 
awe indced manufactwed it from Od to ll 10s 
cach, but 2s or 2s Od is the usual limit to 
the piice of those vonded in the street The 
fish are lifted out of the wate: in the globe to con- 
sign to a purchiscr, by being ciught in a neat net, 
of fine ind difterent coloured cordage, always 
cirrid by the hawker, and manufactured for the 
tiide at 2s the dozen Neat handles for these 
nets, of stuned or plain wood, are 1s the dozen 
The dealers avoid touching the fish with their 
hinds Both gold fish and glass globes are much 
cheaper than they were ten years ago, the globes 
are cheaper, of course, since the alteration in the 
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tax on glass, and the street sellers are, numerically, 
nearly double what they were 

From a well looking and well spoken youth of 
21 or 22, I had the followimg account He was 
the son, and grandson, of costermongers, but was 
—perhaps, 1 consequence of his gold fish selling 
lying among a class not usually the costermongers’ 
customers— of more refined manners than the gene 
rality of the costers’ children 

‘‘T’ye been in the streets, sir,” he said, “help 
ing my father, until I was old enough to sell on 
my own account, since I was six yearsold = }«s, 
T lke aw street fe, PU tell you the plain tiuth, 
for I was put by my father toa paper stainc, and 
found I couldn't bear to stayin doors Lt nould 
have killed me Gold fish rre as good a thing to 
sell as anything else, pethips, but I ve becn a 
costermonger as well, and hive sold both fruit 
and good fish—-salmon and tine soles Gold fish 
are not good for cating I tried one once, just out 
of curiosity, and it tisted very bitter inded, I 
tasted 1t boiled I’ve worked both town 1nd 
country on gold fish I’ve served both Bnghtcn 
and Hastings Thx fish were sent to me by rul 
in vessels with air holes, when I wanted more 1] 
never stopped 1t lodging houses, but at respectable 
public houses, where 1 could be well swted in the 
care of my fish It s an expense, but the1c ’s no 
help for it” [A costermonger, when I questioncd 
him on the subject, told me that he hid sometimes 
sold gold fish in the country, and though he hid 
often enough slept in common lodging houses, he 
never could carry his fish there, for he felt sitis 
fied, althouch he hid never tested the fict, thit 
im nine out of ten such plices, the fish, m_ the 
summer season, would hilf of them die during the 
night trom the foul ar] “Gold fish sell bettcr in 
the countiy thantown,’ the strect dc cr continued , 
“much better Thcy 1¢ more thought of im the 
country My fathers sold them dl ovci the world, 
as the siying is I ve sold both foreign and 
English fish I preter Fnghsh ‘hey rc the 
hirdiest , Essex fish The forcign—I dont just 
know what pirt—are bred in milk ponds, kept 
fresh and swect, of cours., and when they rc 
brought here, and come to be put in cold wita, 
they soon dic In Hsscx they 1¢ bied in cold 
water They live about three years, thit’s thar 
lifetime if they ’re properly scen to I dont know 
what kind of fish gold fish tre I ve heard thit 
they first came from China No, I cin’ticad, ind 
I’m very sorry for it It I hwe time next winter 
T ll get taught Gentlemen sometimcs ask me to 
sit down, and talk to me about fish, and their his 
tory (natural history), and I’m often at1 loss, which 
I mightn’t be 1f I could read It I have fish left 
after my day’s woik, I never let them stty im the 
globe I’ve hawked them im, but put them into a 
large pan, a tub sometimes, three puts full of 
water, where they have room My customers are 
ladies and gentlemen, but I have sold to shop 
keepers, such as buttcrmen, that often show gold 
fish and flowers in ther shops The fish don’t 
live long in the very small globes, but they ’re put 
m them sometimes just to satisfy children I’ve 
sold as many as two dozen at a time to stock 1 


pond in a gentleman’s garden It’s the best sale 
a little way out of town, m any direction I sell 
sia dozen a week, I think, one week with another , 
theyll run as to price at Is apiece That mx 
dozen includes what I sell both im town and 
country Perhrps I sell them nearly three parts 
of the year Some hiwk all the year, but it’s a 
poor winter trade Ycs, I make a very fair 
living, 2s 6d or 3s or so, a day, perhaps, on 
gold fish, when the weither suits” 

A man to whom I was referred as an expe- 
rienced gold fish seller, had just returned, when I 
siw him, from the sale of a stock of new potatoes, 
peis, &c which he “ worked” in a donkey cart. 
He hid not this scason, he said, started m the 
gold fish line, and did very httle list year in it, as 
his costermongiring tride kept steady, but his 
wife thought gold tish sellmg was a better trade, 
and she ulways accompamed him in his street 
rounds so he might take to1t again In his 
youth he wis in the service of an old lady who 
hid sryvciil pets, and among them were gold fish, 
of which he wis very proud, always endeavour- 
ing to procure the finest, a street seller being sure 
of hcr 13 1 customer if he had fish larger or 
dec per or bnghter coloured than usual She kept 
them both in stone cisterns, or small ponds, in her 
girden, indin gliss globes in the house Ot these 
fish my informant had the care, and was often com 
mcuded for his good manigement of them After 
his mistress de ith hc was very unlucky, he said, 
i hisplices Hus] ist master h wing been smphicated, 
he believed, in some gambling and bill discount 
ing transictions, ft the kingdom suddenly, 
ind my informint wis without a characte, for 
the mister he srved previously to the onc who 
went off eo vbruptly wis dead, and a character 
two yeirs back was of no usc, for people said, 
“ Rut where have you been living since? Let me 
know ill about thit” The man did not know 
whit to do, for his money was soon exhausted 
‘TI hid nothing Icft,” he said, “ which I could 
turn mto money crxccpt avery good greit coat, 
which hid belonged to my last master, and which 
wis given to me because he went off without 
pring me my wiges I thought of ’hsting, tor 
I wis tired of 1 footmains hfe, almost aleays wn 
the house an such places as I had, but 1 was 
too old, I feared, and if I conld have got over 
thait 1 knew I should be rejected because I was 
getting bid I wis sitting thinking whatever 
could be done—I wasnt married then—and had 
nobody to consult with, when I heard the very 
min 1s used to serve my old lady crying gold 
fish in the street It struck me all of a heap, and 
I wonder I hadn't thought of it before, when I 
recollected how well I’d managed the fish, that 
I’d sell gold fish too, and hawk it as he did, ag 1t 
didn’t seem such a bid trade So I asked the 
man all about it, and he told me, and I raised a 
sovereign on my grcat coat, and thit was my start 
in the strects I was nervous, and a little shamed 
at first, but I soon got over that, and in time 
turned my hand to fruit and other things Gold 
fish saved my life, sir, I do believe that, for I 
might have pined into a consumption if I’d been 
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witheut something to do, and something to eat 
zhtch longer ” 

¥f we calculate, in order to allow for the cessa 
Gon of the trade during the winter, and often in the 
summer when costermongering is at its best, that 
but half the above mentioned number of gold fish 
sellers hawk in the streets and that for but half a 
year, each selling six dozen weekly at 12s the 
dozen, we find 65,520 fish sold, at an outlay of 
3276/ As the country is also “worked” by 
the London street-sellers, and the supply 1s derived 
from London, the number and amount mav be 
doubled to include this traffic, or 131,040 fish 
sold, and 6552! expended 


Or tue Sraeet Seviers or Tortoises 


Tue number of tortoises sold im the streets of 
London 1s far greater than might be :magined, for 
1t 18 a creature of no utility, ind one which 18 
inanjmate in this country for half its life 

Of live tortoises, there ire 20,000 annually im 
ported from the port of Mogadore in Morocco 
They are not brought over, as are the parrots, &c, 
of which I have spoken, for amusement or 18 pri 
vate ventures of the seimen, but are regulirly 
consigned from Jewish houses in Mogadore to 
Jewish merchants in London They are a freight 
of which little care 1s taken, as they are brought 
over principally as ballast in the ship’s hold, where 
they remain torpid 

he street sellers of tortoises are costermongers 

of the smarter class Sometimes the vendors of 
shells and foreign birds ‘ work ’also a few tor 
toises, and occisionally a wholesale dewler (the 
consignee of the Jewish house in Africa) will 
send out his own servints to sell barrow loads 
of tortoises un the street on his own account 
They are regularly ranged on the barrows, and 
certainly present a curious appearance—half 
alive creatures as they are (when the wether 
1s not of the warmest), brought from nother 
continent for sale by thousands in the streets 
of London, and retention in the gardens and 
grounds of our civic villas Of the number 
ymported, one half, or 10,000, are yearly sold m 
the streets by the several open air dealers I hive 
mentioned The wholesale price 1s from 4s to 68 
the dozen, they are retailed from 6d to Is,a 
ver) fine well grown tortoise being sometimes 
worth 2s; 6d@ The mass, however, are sold it 
6d to 9d each, but many fetch 1s They 
are bought for children, and to keep in girdens 18 
I have said, and when properly fed on lettuce 
leaves, spinach, and similar vegetables, or on 
white bread sopped in water, will hive a long 
time. Ifthe tortoise be neglected in a garden, 
and have no access to his favourite food, he will 
eat almost any green thing which comes in his 
way, and s0 may commit ravages During the 
winter, and the later autumn and earlier spring, 
the tortoise 18 torpid, and may be kept in a 
drawer or any recess, until the approach of sum 
mer “thaws” him, as I heard it called 

Calculating the average price of tortoises 1n 
street sale at 8d each, we find upwards of 333/ 
thus expended yearly 


Or tie Sraeer Seurens or Swans, Froas, 
Worms, Sxaxes, HepgrHogs, wre 


I ouass together these several kinds of live crea- 
tures, as they are all “gathered” and sold by the 
same persons—principally by the men who suppl 
bird food, of whom I have given accounts in my 
statements concerning groundse]l, chickweed, plain 
tain, and turf selling 

The principal snazl sellers, however, are the 
turf cutters, who are young and active men, while 
the groundsel sellers are often old and infirm and 
incapable of working all night, as the necessities 
of the snail trade often require Of turf cutters 
there were, at the time of my inquiry last winter 
42 in London, and of these full one third are re 
gular purveyors of snails, such being the daintiet 
diet of the caged blackbirds and thrushes These 
men obtain their sugply of snails in the market 
gurdens, the proprietors willingly granting leave to 
any known or duly recommended person who will 
rid them of these depredators Seven eighths of 
the quintity gathered are sold to the bird dealers, 
to whom the price 18 2d a quart The othe: 
eighth 1s sold on a street round at from 3d to 6d 
the quirt A quart contains at least 80 snails, 
not heaped up, their shells being measured along 
with thLm One man told me there were “100 
snails to a fur quart” 

When it 1s moonlight at this season of the year, 
the snul gatherers sometimes work all night, at 
other times from 1n hour before sunset to the 
decline of daylight, the work being resumed at 
the dawn ‘To gather 12 quarts in a night, or 14 
long evening and morning, 1s accounted a pros 
perous hiuvest Half that quantity 1s “ pretty 
tidy ” An expemenced man said to me — 

«« The best snul grounds, sir, you may take my 
word for 1t,13 n Putney and Burnes It’s the 
‘greys’ we go for, the fellows with the shells on 
’em, the black snails o1 slugs is no good tous I 
think snails is the slowest got moncy of any I 
don t suppose they get’s scarcer, but there s good 
scisons tor snails ind there’s bad Warm and 
wet is best We don’t take the little uns They 
come next year JI may make lJ a year, or a 
little more, in snuls In winter there’s hardly 
anything done in them, and the snails 1s on the 
ground, in summer they’re on the walls or leaves 
They ll keep six months without injury, they ‘ll 
kecp the winter round indeed in a proper place ” 

I am informed thit the 14 snail gatherers 
on the average gather six dozen quarts each in a 
year, which supphes a total of 12,096 quarts, o1 
individuilly, 1,189,440 snails The labourers in 
the gardens, I am informed, may gather somewhat 
more thin an equal quantity,—all being sold to 
the bird shops, so that altogether the supply of 
snails for the caged thrushes and blackbirds of 
London 1s about two milhons and a half Com 
puting them at 24,000 quarts, and only at 2d a 
quart, the outlay 1s 2007 per annum 

The Frogs sold by street-people are, at the rate 
of about 36 dozen a year, disposed of in equal 
proportion to Umveraty and King’s Colleges 
Only two min collect the frogs, one for each hos 
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pital They are charged 1d. each —“ I’ve some- 
times,” said one of the frog purveyors, “ come on 
a place where I could have got six or seven dozen 
ina day, but that’s mostly been when I didn’t 
want them At other times I’ve gone days with 
out collaring a single fiog J only want them four 
times a year, and four or five dozen at a time 
The low part of Hampstead ’s the best ground for 
them, I think The doctors lke big fellows They 
keep them in water ’til they ’re wanted to dissect ” 
One man thought that there might be 50 more 
frogs or upwards ordered yearly, through the bird 
shops, for experiments under air pumps, &c This 
gives about 500 frogs sold yearly by the street 
people One year, however, I was told, the supply | 
was larger, for a Camberwell gentleman ordcred 40 | 
frogs to stock a watery place at the foot of his 
garden, as he hked to hear and see them 

The Toad trade 1s almost a nonentity One 
man, who was confident he had as good atrade in 
that line as any of his fellows, told me that Ist 
year he only supphed one toad, im one veur, he | 


OF THE 
AND 


Tie class of which I have now to treat, includ 
ing as 1t does the street sellers of coal, coke, tin 
turf, salt, and sand, seem to have been called 
into existence principally by the necessities of 
the poorer classes As the earnings of thou 
sands of men, 1n all the slop, “ slaughter house, ’ 
or “ scamping ” branches of tauloring, shoc 
making, cabinet making, joining, &c have be 
come lower and lower they are compelled to 
puichase the indispensable articles of daily con 
sumption in the smallest quintities, ind at irregu 
lar times, just as the money 1s 1n their possession 
This 1s more especially the case as regards 
chamber masters and garret mistcrs (among the 
shoemakers) and cabinet makers, who, as they 1,e 
small masters, and working on their own account, 
have not even such a regulinty of payment as the 
journeyman of the slop talor Among these poor 
artizans, moreover, the wife must slave with the 
husband, and it 1s often an object with them to 
save the time lost in going out to the chandler’s 
shop or the coal shed, to have such things as coal, 
and coke brought to their very doors, and vcnded 
m the smallest quantities It 1s the same with 
the women who work for the slop shirt merchants, 
&c , or make cap fronts, &c , on their own account, 
for the supply of the shopkeepers, or the whole 
sale swag men, who sell low priced millincry The 
street sellers of the class I have now to notice ire, 
then, the principal purveyors of the very poor 
The néen engaged in the street sale of coul and 
coke—the chief articles of this branch of the 
street sale—are of the costcrmonger class, as, 1n 
deed, 18 usually the case where an exercise of 
bodily strength 1s requisite  Costermongers, too, 
are better versed than any other street folk m the 
Management of barrows, carts, asses, ponies, or 
orses, so that when these vehicles and these 











forgot the precise time, he collected ten He was 
confident that from 12 to 24 a year was now 
the extent of the toad trade, perhaps 20 There 
was no regular price, and the men only “ work to 
order” “It’s just what the shopkeeper, mostly 
a herbalist, ikesto give” J was told, from 1d to 


| 6d according to size “ I don’t know what they ’re 


wanted for, something about the doctors, I believe 
But if you want any toads, sir, for anything, I 
know a plaice between Hampstead and Willesden, 
where there s real stunners ” 

Worms are collected in small quantities by the 
street sellers, and very grudgingly, for they are to 
be supplicd gratuitously to the shopkeepers who 
are the customers of the turfcutters, and snail 
and worm collectors ‘ They expects it as a 
parquisite, hke ’ One man told me that they only 
githercd ground worms for the bird finciers 

Of the Sna/cs and Hedgehogs I have already 
spoken, when treating of the collection of birds'- 
nests I am told that some few glow worms are 
collected 


STREET SELLERS OF MINERAL PRODUCTIONS 
NATURAL CURIOSITIES 


animals are 1 necessiry part of any open air 
business, 1t will gencrally be found in the hands 
of the coster class 

Nor 1s this branch of the street traffic confined 
solely to articles of necessity Under my present 
enumc! ition will be found the strcet sale of shells, 
in ornament of the mantel piece above the fire 
grate to which coal 1s 1 necessity 

The proscnt division will complete the subject 
of Street Sule in the metropohs 


OF THLE StrFET SELLERS or Coars 


Accoi pine to the returns of the coal market for 
the list few yeus, there has been imported into 
London, on an averige, 8,500,000 tons of sea 
borne coal annually Besides this immense supply, 
the various railwiys hove lately poured in a con 
tinuous strerm of the sime commodity from the 
inland districts, which has found a ready sale 
without sensibly affecting the accustomed vend of 
the north country coals, long established on the 
Corl Exchinge 

To the very poor the importance of coal can be 
scircely estimited Physiological and medxal 
writers tell us that carbonaceous food 18 that which 
produces heit in the body, and 1s therefore the 
fuel of the system Experience tells us that this 
1s true, for who thit has had an opportunity of 
visiting the habitations of the poor—the dwellers 
in i] furnished rooms and garrets—has not re- 
marked the more thin half starved slop needle 
woman, the wretched half naked children of the 
cisually employed labourer, as the dock man, or 
those whose eirnings are extorted from them 
their employers, such as the ballast man, sitting 
crouched around the smouldering embers m the 
place where the fire ought to bu? The reason of 
this 1s, because the system of the sufferer by long 
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want of food has been deprived of the necessary 
internal heat, and so seeks instinctively to supply 
the deficiency by rmbibing it from some outwaid 
source It is on this account chiefly, I believe, 
that I hive found the all paid and all fed work- 
people prize warmth almost more than food 
Among the poorest Insh, I have invanably found 
them crowding round the wretchcd fire when they 
had nothing to ext 

The census returns of the present year (ic 
cording to the accounts published in the news 
papers) estimate the number of the imbhabitants 
of London at 2,303,141, and the number of inha 
bited houses as 807,722 Now if we take into 
consideration that in the immense suburbs of the 
metropolis, there are branching off from umost 
every street, labyrnths of comts ind alleys, 
teeming with human beings, and that most 
every room has its separate {umly—for it tikcs 1 
multitude of poor to make one rich man —we miy 
be able to arrive at the conclusion thit by far the 
greater proportion of coils brought into London 
are consumed bv the poorer clisses — [t 18 on this 
account of the highest impor:tince, that honesty 
should be the characteristic of those engigcd in 
the vend and distribution of an article so news 
sary not only to the comfort but to the vuy 
eaistence of the gieat massxs of the populition 

The modes in which the coals imported into 
London are distributed to the various clisses of 
consumers ac worthy of observation, 18 they un 
mustakably exhibit not only the weilth ot the 
few, but the povertv of the many The inhilit 
ants of Belgravia, the wealthy shophecpers, und 
many others periodicilly see ut thei doors thic 
well loaded waggon of the coal merch int, with two 
or three swaithy “coal porters” bending bencath 
the blach heavy sacks, in the act of Inying in the 
10 or 20 tons for ycatly or hilf yealy consump 
tion But this class 1s suppled from 1 vcry 
different quarter fiom that of the irtizans, ]1 
boureis, and miny others, who, being unable to 
spare money sufhcicnt to liy im it once a ton o1 
two of coals, must have recourse to other me ins 
To meet their lmited resources, there may be 
found in every part, always in back streets, pei 
sons known as coal shed men, who gct the coals 
from the merchint in 7, 14, o1 20 tons at 1 timc, 
and retail them from }cwt upwirds The coil 
shed men are a very numerous class, for there 
1s not a low neighbourhood in any part of the citv 
which contains not two o1 three of them in every 
street. 

There 1s yet another class of purchasers of 
coals, however, which I have cilled the ‘crv 
poor, —the inhabitants of two pairs bach—the 
dwellers in garets, Mc It seems to have becn 
for the purpose of meeting the wints of this cliss 
that the street sellers of coals have spruug ito ex- 
ustence Those who know nothmmg of the decent 
pride which often lingeis among the famishing poor, 
can scarcely be expected to comprehend the great 
boon that the street sellers of coals, 1f they could 
only be made honest and conscientious dealers, 
are calculated to conftr on these people “I 
have seen,” says a correspondent, “ the starveling 
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child of misers, in the gloom of the evening, 
steal timidly ito the shop of the coal-shed man, 
and in a tremulous vouwe ask, as if beaging a 
great favour, for seven pound of coals The coal- 
shed man has set down his pmt of beer, taken 
the pipe from his mouth, blowing aftcr it a cloud 
ot smoke, and in a gruff voice, at which the hittle 
wretch has shrunk up (if 1t were possible) into 
1 less space thin famine had alieady reduced her 
to, and demanded —‘ Who told you as how I 
sirves sevcn pound o coil?-—Go to Bill C he 
miy sarve you it he hkes—TI won’t, and that’s an 
end on t—I wonders what people wants with seven 
pound o coal The coal shed man, after delivering 
himself of this enlightened observ ition, has pla- 
cidly resumed his pipe, while the poor child, 
gliding out into the diizzling slect, disappe wed in 
the dukness ” 

The street sellarg vend any quantity a the 
very door of the pmchasei, without rendermg it 
nee ssiry for them to expose the poverty to the 
prying eves of the naghbouthood , and, 1s I have 
sud, were the strect deilers only honest, they 
would be conferring 1 great boon upon the poorer 
portion of the people, but unhappily it 18 scarcely 
possible for them to he so, ind rc uize a profit for 
themselves The pole reports of the last yew 
show thit miny of the coil merch ints, standing 
high an the estimation of the world, have been 
hewaly fined for using false weishts, and, did 
the present inquny admut of it, there might be 
mentioned many other infimous practices by 
which the public ae shamcfully plundercd in this 
commodity, wd whxh go fir to prove thit the 
coil tridc, en toto, 19 a gigwntic fraud May 
I ash how it 1s possible for the strect sellers, with 
such examplcs of buefaced dishonesty beforc their 
cycs, even to dicam of acting honestly? If not 
wtuilly cortun, yct strongly suspecting, that they 
themselves ire defrauded by the merchant, how 
cin it be otherwise thin that they should resoit 
to cvery possible mode of defiiuding their cus 
tomas, and so 1dd to the wreidy almost unen 
durable burdens of the poorest vf the poor, who 
by one means o1 othc: uc mide to bear all the 
burdens of the country ! 

The usual guintity of coils consumed in the 
poorcst 100ms, in which 1 fimily resides, 18 § cwt 
por wech in summer, and 1 cwt do in winter, 
or about 2 tons per innum 

The street sale of coals wis cirried on to a con 
sidcrible extent during the earlicr part of the last 
century, “small coalmen” being among the regular 
street triders The best known of these was Tom 
Button, who died through fright occasioned by a 
practical johe Ile was a great fosterer of a taste 
for music wmong the people, for, after hawking 
his cous during the day, he had a musical gather- 
ing in his humble abode in the evening, go which 
many distinguished persons resorted  Thig is 
alluded to in the lines, by Hughes, under Tom 
Buitton’s portrait, and the allusion, according to 
the poetic fashion of the time being made by meane 
of a strained elassicality — 


‘© Cyllenius 80, as fables tell and Jove, 
Ciume willing gucsts to poor Philemon s grove 
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The trade seems to have disappeared gradually, 
but has recently been revived in another form 

Some few years ago an ingenious and enterprising 
costermonger, during a “ slack” in his own busi 
ness, conceived the idea of purchasing some of the 
refuse of the coals at the wharfs, conveying them 
round the poorer localities of his beat, in hus 185 
or pony cart, and vending them to “ room keepers 
and others, in small quantities 1nd at a reduced 
rate, 80 a8 to undersell the*coul shed men, while 
making for himself a considerible profit The 
example was not lest upon his fraternity, wd no 
long time had elapsed before many otheis had stu ted 
in the same line, this eventually took so much 
custom from the regular coil shed men, thit, 15 1 
matter of self defence, those among them who hid 
a horse and cart, found it necessiry to compet 
with the originitors of the system in their own 
way, and, being possessed of more ample me ins, 
they succeeded, in a great meisure, in driving 
the costers out of the feld The success of the 
coal shed men wis for a time so well tollowcd 
up, that they begin by degrees to cdge away 
from the lancs and dleys, extendme thar cvcw 
sions into quirters somewh it more uistocr wc, und 
even there establishing a tride rmongst those who 
had previously taken their ton or hilf ton of coals 
from the “briss plate merchant,” 18 he 1s culed 
in the trade, beng 2 person who mercly procurcs 
orders for coils, gets some nurchant who buys 
in the coal mirkct to erecute them in his nine 
and manages to make a living by the profits of 
these transictions Some of this Jatter cli s con 
sequently found themsclyes compelled to adopt 1 
mode of doing their business some wh it similar ind 
for that purpose hired vans from the p opiictors 
of those vehicles, loided them with suwhs of coils 
drove round wmong ther customers picpucd to 
furnish them with sacks or hilf suks, as they 
felt disposed  Finuly muiny of the van pro 
prietors themsclves, fuamg thit business might 
be done in this wu, stwtcd in the linc, und, bans 
in gencral men of some means, estibl shed av ts 4 
regular tridc The van proprietors at the prescnt 
time do the greiter part of the bu mess, but there 
may occision ily be seen, employcd an this traifin, 
all sorts of conycy inccs, from the donkey cut of the 
costermonger, or dock labourc: the Jittcr of whom 
endevvours to make up for the miseribl pitt vee 
he can carn at the rate of fompence por nom by 
the profits of this calling, to the an tocritic var, 
drawn along by two plump, well fed horses, th« 
property of 1 main worth 8U0/ or S00/ 

The van of the street seller of coils 1 casily 
distinguished from the wiggon of the regulu 
merchint The merchants wiggon is uwivs 
loaded with sicks standing perpendicularly , it 1s 
drawn by four unmense horses, ind 1g driven along 
by a gaunt figure, begmmed with coal dust, ind 
“sporting” ancle boots, or shoes and g utcis, white, 
or what ought to be white, stockings, velvet hnce 
breeches, short tarry smock frock, and 1 huge fin 
tail hat slouching hilf wiy down his back = The 
street seller’s vehicle, on the contrary, his the coals 
shot into 1t without sacks, while, on a tailboaid, 
extending behind, he weights and scales It 13 
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most frequently drawn by one horse, but some- 
times by two, with bells above their eollare jing: 
ling as they go, or else the driver at intervals 
rings a bell hke a dustman’s, to announce his 
approach to the neighbourhood 

The street sellers formerly purchased their coals 
from iny of the merchants along the mver side, 
generilly the refuse, or whit remained after the 
best had been picked out by “skreening” or 
otherwise, but always takirg a third or fourth 
quility 18 most suitable for thuir purpose But 
since the erection of machinery tor gc tting coals 
out of the ships in the Regents Canil bisin, they 
have resorted to that place, as the coals are at 
onc shot from the box in which thcy are raised 
from the hold of the ship, into the cart or van, 
suing ul the trouble of being filled im sacks by 
cou porters, ind camicd on thei bicks from the 
ship barge, 01 heip, preparatory to their beng 
empticd into the van, thus getting them at a 
cheiper 1 tc, wind consequcntly beng enabled to 
re tlive vege rter profit : 

Since the introduction of inlind coals, also, by 
the rulwivs, miny of the strect sellers have 
cither wholly, or in part, tiken to sell them on 
iccount of the lower rate at which they can be 
puichiscd sometimes they vend them unmiied, 
but morc frequently thcy mix them up vith “ the 
smill of north country coals ot better quality, and 
piln off the compound is £ genuine Wallsend direct 
ficmthe ship — this (tegcthcr with short weights) 
being, m fict, the princrpil source of their proht 

It occvsionily happens that a merch wt pur 
chaxs in the muket v cugo of coils which 
turns out to be diumaged, very small, or of in 
forior quality In such cues he usually refuscs to 
tik thei ind atas difheult to dispose of them m 
wy regulu way of tride Such curgoes, or pats 
of Cugors, arc conscquently at times bought up by 
soinc of the morc weuthy van propnetols engaged 
in the coal ne, who re chze on them a gre it profit 

To commence business 1s a strects3 lier of 
cous reguies litth cupittd beyond the poss ssion 
of v horse md cart The merch wts in ul cases 
let strect sellors hive any quintity of coils they 
my require till they are abk to dispose of them, 
und th: street trade bemg arcady money business, 
they cin go on trom dty to day or from week to 
week, weording to ther pre trr ngements, so that, 
ig fur wy the commodity in which they deal 13 con 
corncd there 13 no outlay of c pital wh itever 

There wre ibout 80 two horse vans continually 
cngiecd im this tride, the pree of each vin 





bomge 702 This givcs £2100 
100 horses at 20 cach 1200 
160 carts it 10/ cach 1000 
160 horses it 102 each 1600 
20 donkey o1 pony carts, value 12 each 20 
20 donkcys or pomes at 12 10s cach 30 
Miking 1 total of 210 vchicles conti 

nually employed, which, with the horses, — 

&c, may be valued at 6550 
This sum wath the price of 210 sets 

of weights and scales, at 1/ 10s pei set ol 
Makes a total of £6865 
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This may be fairly set down as the gross amount 
of capital at present employed in the street sale of 
coals, 

It 18 somewhat difficult to ascertain correctly 
the amount of coals distributed in this way among 
the poorer classes But I have found that they 
generally take two turns per day, that 18 they 
go to the wharfs in the morning, get their vans 
or carts loaded, and proceed on their various 
rounds This first turn usually occupies them 
till dinner-time, after which they get inothcr load, 
which 18 sufficient to keep them employed tll 
night, Now 2f we allow cach vin to carly two 
and a half tons, it will make for all 150 tons per 
day, or 900 tons per week Jn the same manner 
allowing the 160 carts to carry a ton each, it will 
give 320 tons per day, or 1920 tons per week, and 
the twenty pony carts half a ton each, 40 tons per 
day, or 240 tons per week, making a total of 3060 
tons per week, or 159,120 tons per annum =‘ This 
quantity purchased from the merchants at 14s 6d 
per ton amounts to 115,362? annually, and sold 
at the rate of ls per cwt, or 12 per ton, Icacs 
5s 6d per ton proht, or a total profit of 43,7581, 
ind this profit divided according to the foregoing 
account gives the subjoined amounts, 117, — 

To each twohorse van regulirly emploved 


throughout the year, a profit of £429 0) 
To each one horse cart, ditto, ditto, 171 12 
To each pony cart, ditto, ditto, 121 12 


From which must, of course, be madi the neccs 
sary deductions for the keep of the animals ind 
the repair of vehicles, harness, Ac 

The keep of a good horse 13 10s per wech, a 
pony 6s Thrce horses can be kept for the price 
of two, and so on, the more there are, the less cost 
for each 

The localities where the street sellurs of coals 
may most frequently be met with, are blackwill, 
Foplar, Limehouse, Stepney, St George’s East, 
Twig Folly, Bethnal Qreen, Spitufelds, Shore 
ditch, Kingsland, Haggerstone, and Ishngton It 
3s somewhat remarkable that they are almost un 
known on the south side of the Thames, and ue 
seldom or never to be encountered in the low 
streets and Janes in Westminster lying contiguous 
to the river, nor in the vicinity of Marylebone, 
nor in any place farther west than Shoreditch , 
this 1s on account of the distance fiom the Regent s 
Canal basin precluding the possibilitv of then 
making more than one turn im the day, which 
would greatly diminish their profits, even though 
they might get a higher price for their com 
modity 

It may be observed that the foregoing statement 
in figures 18 rather undcr the mark than othcrwisc, 
as at 18 founded on the amount of coals purchased 
ut @ certain rate, and sold at a certain piofit, 
without taking into account any of the “ dodges” 
which almost all classes of coal dealeis, from the 
highest to the lowest, are known to practise, so 
that the rate of profit arising from this busmess 
may be fairly supposed to amount to much more 
than the above account can show in figures 

I received the following statement from a person 


engaged in the street trafic — 


vv? 


“I kept a coal shed and greengrocer’s shop, 
and as I had a son grown up, I wanted to get 
something for him to do, so about six years ago, 
having a pony and cart, and seeing others selling 
coals through the street, I thought I’d make hym 
try his hand at it I went to Mr B——’s, at 
Whiting’s wharf, and got the cart loaded, and sent 
my son round our own neighbourhood I found 
that he soon disposed of them, and so he went on 
by degrces People fhink we get a great deal of 
profit, but we don’t get near as much as they 
think I paid 16sa ton all the winter for coals 
and sold them for a shilling a hundred, and when 
I came to feed the horse I found that he II 
nearly eat it all up A horse's belly 18 not so 
easy to fill I don’t think my son earns much more 
now, in summer, than feeds the horse It’s dif 
ferent in winter, he does not sell more nor half 
1 ton a diy now the weather’s so warm In 
wintcr he can always scll a ton at the least, and 
sometimcs two, and on the Saturday he might sell 
thrcc or four Mv cart holds a ton, the vans hold 
fiom two to thiee tons I can’t exactly tell how 
mimy people are engaged in selling coals in the 
strect, but there are a great many, that’s certain 
About eight o’dock what a number of carts ard 
vins you 1] see about the Regent’s Canal! They 
like to get away before breakfast, because then 
they may have another turn after dinner There’s 
t grcat many go to other places for coals The 
people who have vins do much better than those 
with the carts, because they carry so much that 
they swe time There are no great secrets in 
our business, we haven t the same chance of ‘doing 
the thing’ as the merchants have They can mx 
the coals up as they like for their customers, 
and sell them for best, all we can do 1s to bny 
1 low quility, then we may lose our customers 
if we pliy any tricks To be sure, after that 
we cm go to puts where were not known 
I dont use light wughts, but I know it’s done 
by 1 good many, ind they mx up small coals 
. good deal, and that of course helps their 
protits My son generally goes four or five miles 
before he sells 1 ton of coals, and in summer 
werther a great deil faither It’s hard earned 
money that s pot it it, I cin tell you My cartis 
worth 127 , I havea van worth 201 I wouldn't 
tikhe 20/ for my horse My van holds two tons 
of coils, and the horse draws iteasily I send 
the van out in the winter when there’s a good 
call, but im thc summer I only send it out on the 
Siturday I never calculated how much profit I 
made _ I haven’t the least idea how much 18 got 
by it, but I’m sure there’s not near as much as 
you say Why, 2f there was, I ought to have 
mide fortune by this time” [It 1s mght I should 
state that I received the foregoing account of the 
profits of the street trade in coals from one prac 
ucilly and eminently acquainted with it] “Some 
in the trade have done very well, but they were 
well enough off before I know very well I ‘ll 
never make a fortune at anything, I’ll be 
satisfied if I keep moving along, so as to keep 
out of the Union” 

As to the habits of the street sellers of costa, 
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they are as various a6 their different circumstances | he couldn't do no good at nothink, votsomever 3 


will admit, but they closely resemble ench other 
yn one general characterstic—their provident and 
careful habits Many of them have risen from 
struggling costermongers, to be men of substance, 
with carts, vans, and horses of thar own Some 
of the more wealthy of the class may be met with 
now and then in the parlours of respectable public 
houses, where they smoke their pipes, sip their 
brandy and water, and are remarkable for the 
shrewdness of their remarks They mingle freely 
with the respectable tradesmen of their own 
localities, and may be seen, especiilly on the 
Sunday afternoons, with their wives and showily 

dressed daughters in the gardens of the New 
Globe, or Green Dragon—the Ciemorne and Viuy 

hall of the east I visited the house of one of 
those who I was told had originally been 1 coster 
monger The front portion of the shop wis 
almost filled with coals, he having added to huis 
occupation of street seller the business of a coal 

shed man, this his wife and a httle boy miniged 
in his absence, while, true to his eatly training 
the window ledge and a bench before it were 
heaped up with cabbages, onions, and othe1 veg: 

tables In an open space opposite his door, I 
observed a one horse cart and two or three trucks 
with his name painted thereon At his invitation, 
I passed through what may be termed the shop, 
and entered the parlour, a newt room niccly 
carpeted, with a round table in the centre, ch urs 
ranged primly round the walls, and a long looking 

glass reflecting the china shepherds and shen 

herdesses on the mantel piece, while, framed «and 
glazed, all around were highly coloured prints, 
among which, Dick Turpin, in flish red cout, 
gallantly clearing the toll gite in his celcbr ited 
ride to York, and Jack She ppird lowering himsc If 
down from the window of the lock up house, weie 
most conspicuous In the window lay a fiw 
books, and one or two oid copies of Bells Life 

Among the well thumbed books, I picked out the 
Newgate Calendar, and the “ Culendar of Orrcis, 

as he called it, of which he expressed 1 very high 
opinion “Lor bless you,” he exclaimed, “ them 
there stories 1s the vonderfullest in the vorld'I d 
never ha believed it, if I adnt sced it vith my 
own two hies, but there cant be no mistike vcn 
I read it hout o’ the book, can there, now? I 
jist asks yer that ere plain question ” 

Of his career he gave me the following 
count —‘“‘TI vos at von time a coster, ngluly 
brought up to the business, the times vis good 
then, but lor, ve used to lush at sich a rite! 
About ten year ago, I ses to meself, I sty Bill, 
I’m blowed if this here game ‘ll do any longu 
Thad a good moke (donkey), and a tidyish box 
ovacart, so vot does I do, but goes and sees yon 
o my old pals that gits into the coal line some 
how He and I goes to the Bell and Siven 
Mackerels n the Mile End Road, and then he 
tells me all hc knowed, and takes me along vith 
hisself, and from that time I sticks to the coals 

“I niver cared much about the lush myself, and 
ven I got avay from the old uns, I didn’t mind it 
no how, but Jack my pal vos a awful lushy cove, 


he died vey say of lurvum trumans” [not under- 
standing what he meant, I inquired of what it 
was he died], “ why, of lareuns trwmans, vich I 
takes to be too much of Trueman and Hanbury’s 
heavy, so I takes varnin by poor Jack, and cuts 
the lush, but if you thinks as ve don’t enjoy 
ourselves sometimes [I tells you, you don’t know 
nothink aboutit I’m gittin on hke a nglar house 
a fire” 


Or tHe Street SELLERS or Core 


Amonea the occupitions that have sprung up of 
late years 1s that of the purchise and distribution 
of the refusc cinders or coke obtained from the 
different gas works, which are supplted at a much 
cheiper rate than coal Several of the larger gas 
companies burn as many as 100,000 tons of coals 
per annum, ind some even more, and every 
ton thus buint 1s stated to leave behind two chal 
drons of coke, returning to such compames 50 
per cent of their outlay upon the coal The dis 
tribution of cohe 1s of the utmost importance to 
those whose poverty forces them to usc 1t stead of 
cou 

It 1s supposed thit the ten gas companies in and 
about the metropolis produce at leist J,400,000 
chaldrons of coke, which are distributed to the 
pooicr clisses by vans, one horse carts, donkey 
cwrts, trucks, and itinerant vendors who carry one, 
ud in some cases two sicks lished together on 
their bickhs, from | ousc to house 

The van propuetors are those who, having 
cipital, contract with the compinies at a fixed 
rate per childion the year throngh, and supply 
the numcrous retul shops at the current price, 
idding 3 per chaldron for cirmage, thus 
specul ung upon the rise or fall of the article, and 
In Most c ts¢s Cirlying on a very lucrative business 
This cliss numbers about 100 persons, and are to 
be distinguished by the words “ coke contractor,” 
punted on v showy ground on the exterior of their 
hindsome well mide vchicles, they add to their 
ordinary busincss the occupation of conveying to 
their destinition the coke thit the companies sell 
from time to time These men have generally a 
cipitil, o1 uv reputition for capital, to the extent of 
400/ o1 5002, and im some cases more, and 
they usuillv enter into their contracts with the 
compinics m the summer, when but small quan 
tities of fuel ire required, and the gas works are 
mcommoded for wint of space to contain the 
quantity made ‘They are consequently able, by 
thei command of means, to make advantageous 
burgains, and several instances are known of men 
starting with a wheelbarrow in this calling and 
who arc now the owners of the dwellings 1n which 
they reside, and have goods, vans, and carts 
besides 

Another class, to whom may be apphed much 
that has been said of the van proprietors, are the 
possessors of one horse carts, who in many instances 
keep small shops for the sale of greens, coals, &c. 
{hese men are scattered over the whole metro, 
polis, but as they do not exclusively obtain thea 
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hie » vending this article, they do not properly | it will be found to give 186/ per annum to each 
teen, engen oni of the bate (ea prt person But it wal be at once seen, that the 
A very numerous portion of the distributors of | same rule holds good in the coke trade that has 
tdke are the donkey-cart men, who are to be scen , already been explaimed in connection with coals 
in all the poorer localities with a quantity shot in | those possessing vans reaping the largest amount 
the bottom of their cart, and two or three sacks | of proht, the one horse cart men next, then the 
on the top or fastened underneath—for itis of a | donkey carts, trucks, and wheelbarrows, and, least 
light nature—ready to meet the demand, crying | of all, the “ backers,” as they are sometimes called 
“ Coke! coke! coke !” morning, noon, and mght Concerning the amount of capital invested in 
This they sell as low as 2d per bushel, coke | the street sale of coals 1f may be estimated as 
having, in consequence of the cheapness of coals, | follows — 
been sold at the gasworks by the single suk Ti se allow OK tov cach-of the 100 





as low as 7d, and although there is here +] vans, it will give £7,000 
seeming contradiction—that of a man sclling ind 2ui for each of the horses 2,000 
living by the loss—such 1s not in reality the case 300 cirts at 107 each 3,000 
It should be remembered that a bushel of good 300 horses at 10/ each 3,000 
coke will weigh 40 lbs ’ and that the bushcls of 500 donkey carts at 12 each 500 
these men ruely exceed 25 lbs , so thit it will 300 donkcys at 12 each 500 
be geen that by this unprincipled mode of dealing L00 trucks and barr Wb at 10s each 100 
they can scemingly sell for less thin thcy give, 

and yet realize 1 good profit The two last class¢s | miking 1 total of £16,000 


are those who own a truck or whcclbarrow o1 are 
the fortunate possessors of 1n athletic flame ind 
broad shouldeis, who roam about new the vicimty 


To this must be added 
4800 sacks for the 100 vans at 


i re “RN 


3s 6d each 840 0 0 
of the gas works, soliciting custom, obt uning rcaidy SG 4S lor Whe QOU carts 630 0 0 
cash if possible, but in most cases leaving onc Bach 3000 500 donke 
on credit, and obtaming a profit of from 2d, 3d, | ot. st y 525 0 0 
4d,ormore These men are to be scen gomg 1642 BO trucks 
from house to house cleverly regulating thon) a aickers 988 15 0 
arrival to such times as when thc heid of the 300 oy hire duen:  69°10.-0 

3 





family returns home with las weckly wige, ind ms 

in possession of ready cish cnough to mike 1 18.336 5 
bargain with the coke contractor Another fict | aoe ee 
in connection with this class, many of whom uc 
women, who employ boys to drig o1 curry thou 
waies to thur customers, 1s this when they ful 
through any cause, they put thear w uk up for sie, 
and find no difhculty to obtun puichisers from : 
2! to as Ingh as 82,102, and 12d The street | S'S evpitil of £252,015 
sellers of coke number in all not less thin 1500 
persons, who mvy be thus divided \ in piropri tors, 














W hich being added to the viue of vans, 
cuts, ud horscs employed in the street 
eile of cous, viz 6,865 








cmployed in the street sile of coal and 
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100, single horse carts, 300, donkey cart men coke 

500, trucks, w heclbarrows, and ‘ physica foree The profits of both these trades added 

men,” 550, and women about 50, who punctrite to , tog’ ther, namcly, thet on coals orn o8 
all the densely crowded districts about town dis id the profit on coke 280,000 
tributing this useful article, the myer portion of 

those who arc of any thing like sober hibits, , Sows 2 total profit of £323,758 


live in comfort, and in spite of the opimion he'd | to be divided among 1710 pcrsons, who compose 
by many, that the consumption of coh 1g injurious , the cliss of itinerant cou and coke vendors of the 
to health and sight, they carry on 1 large ind | ni tiopolis 
increasing business Tne following statement as to the street-sale of 
At the present time coke may be purchased | cohc wis given by a min in good circumstances, 
the gas factorics at 6s per chaldion, but m wintar | who lid been cngaged in the business for ma iy 
it gencrally 11s¢3 to 1Us, so that, tuhing the ave | yous — 
rage, 83, it will be found, that the gis fictorics of | “Tam anative of the south of Ireland More 
the metropolis rcalize no less 1 sum than 500,0U07 | 11 twenty ycurs ago I cume to London I had 
per annum, by the coke produced im the course of , fiends here working in 4 gis factory, and afther 
ther operations And 4s per childron bemyg | 2 time thc. maniged to get me into the Work too 
considered a fair profit, it wall be found, that | Mv bus ness wis to heep the coals to the stokers, 
the total profit arising fiom its sile by the various | md when they cmpticd the retorts to wheel the 
vendors 19 280,000/ | cohe in barrows and empty it on the coke heap 
It 1s umpossible to arrive with any degree of | I worked for fou or five years, off and on, at this 
certainty at the actual amount of business dune by | pluc I wis sometimes put out of work in the 
cach of the above-named classes, ind the profits | summertime, because they don’t want as many 
consequent on that business by dividing the | hinds then There s not near so much gas burned 
above amount equally among all the coke scllers, | 1n summer, and then, of course, it takes less hands 
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to makeit. Well,at last I gotto beaatoker, I had 
betther wages thin, and a couple of pots of beer 
yn the day It was dhreadful hard work, and as 
hot, aye, as if you were in the inside of an oven 
I don’t know how I ever stood it Be me soul, I 
don’t know how any body stands 1t, 1t s the divil’s 
place of all you ever saw in your life, standing 
there before them retorts with a long heavv rake, 
pullin out the red hot coke for the bare life, and 
then there’s the rake red hot in your hands, and 
the hissin and the bubblin of the wathcr, and the 
smoke and the smell—it s fit to melt a man hkea 
rowl of fresh butther I wasnt a bit too fond of 
it, at any rate, for it ud hill a horse, so I ses to 
the wife, ‘I can’t stind this much longer, Peggy ’ 
Well, behold you, Peggy begins to cry and wiing 
her hands, thinkin wed starve, but J knewa 
grate dale betther nor that, for I was two or threc 
times dhrinkin with some of thim that carry the 
coke out of the yard in sachs to scll to the poor 
people, and they hid twice as much money to 
spind as me, that was wothing hke a horse from 
mornin to might I had a pound or two by me, 
for I was always savin, and by this time I knew 
a grate many people round about, so off I gocs, 
and asks one and another to tike a sack of coh 
from me, and bein knoun in the yard, ind 
standin a dhrop o’ dhrink now and thin for the 
fillers, I alway got good measure, and so [ used 
to make four sacks out of three, ind often threc 
out of two Well, at last I got tired cirryin 
sacl s on me back 1] day, and now I know I wis 
a fool for doin it at all, for it’s asur to dhing 1 
thruck with five or six sacks than to curry one 

so I got a second hand thruck for little or nothin, 
and thin I wis able to do five times 13 much 
work in half the time At last, I took 1 notion 
of puttin so much every Sithurdsy mht in the 
savin bank, and fuith, sir, thit wig the lucky 
notion for me, although Peggy wouldn't hear of 
it at all at all She swore the bank ’ud be brol ¢ 
and said she could heep the goold safer in her 
own stockin, that thim gintlemin im bunks were 
all a set of blickirds, and only desived the poor 
people into givin them their moncy to khcep it thim 
selves But in spite of Peggy I put the money in, 
and 1t wis well for me thit 1 did so, for in 1 
short time I could count up 30 or 40 guincis 
in bank, and whin Peggy siw thit the bink 
wasn’t broke she was quite sitisfied , so one diy 
I ses to mvsclf, Whit the divils the use of me 
breakin mj heart mornin, noon, und night, dhiaig 
gina thruch behind mc, whin ever so littl 1 bit 
of a horse would dhrag ten time is much is I 
can? so off I sect to Smithheld, and bonght 1 
stout stump of a horse for. 12/ 10s, and thin wint 
to a sale ind bought an ould cart for httl on 
nothin, and m {ess nor a month I hid every 
farthin back agin in the bank Wall, afther 
this, I made more wd more every du, and 
findin that I paid more for the coke im winther 
than in summer, I thought 1s I hid moncy if I 
could only get 1 place to put a good lot in summer 
to sell in winther it would be a good thing, so I 
begun to look about, and found this house for 
sale, so I bought it out and out = 1t was an ould 
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house to be sure, but it’s sthrong enough, and dime 
up well enough fora poor man—besides there's the 
yard, and see in that yard there’s a hape o’ coke for 
the winther I’m buyin at up now, an it ‘il turn 
& nice pinny whin the could weather comes again 
To make a long story short, I needn’t call the 
king my cousin I’m swe any one can do well, 
if he hkes, but I don’t nine that they can do 
well brakin their heart workin, divil a one that 
sticks to work 71ll ever be a hipenny above a 
beggar, and I know if I d stuck to it myself I’d 
be a grate dile worse off now than the first day, 
for I’m not so young nor near so sthrong as I 
was thin, and if I hadnt litt it off in time I’d 
hive nothin at all to look to in a few ycars more 
but to ind my days in the wo1khouse—bad 'uck 


to it’ ‘ 
QO: tur StrriariSurucrs oF Tan Terr 
TN LURE 


is ovk bark made into turf after its 
| Viitues hive becn exhausted in the tan pits To 
; nile at into turf the minufacturers have a mull 
| which 18 turned by horse power, in which they 
I grid the bark to a consider ble degrie of fineness, 
; utter which it 1s shaped by a mould into thin 
; thes wbout six inchcs squiue, put out to dry and 
harden, and when thoroughly hurdened it 13 fit 
for sale ind for all the uscs for which 1t 18 in 
( tended 
Thcre as only one place in London or its neigh 
| bouthood where there are tan pits—in Bermond 
sey-~ ind there only 1s the turf made There are 
not more than 2 dozen persons in London engaged 
in the sue of this commodity in the streets, and 
; they are ul of the tribe of the costermongers 
' The usual cipital necessary for starting im the line 
| bemg a donkcy and cut, with 9» or 104 to pur 
chase v few hundreds of the turt 
Therc 18 1 tridition cxtant, even at the present 
i diy, thit during the prevalence of the plague in 
| London the houses whcre the tan turf was used 
Im vt greit meisure cscaped thit awful visitation , 
ind to this moment miny people purchase and 
burn it an thar houses on account of the peculiar 
smell ind under the belief that it 1s efficacious in 
rcpelling infcetious discases from the localities in 
which 1t 16 used 
The other purposcs for which it 18 used are 
for forming a sort of compost or manure for 
plants of the heith kind, which dchght in a 
soil of this description, growing naturally among 
mosses ind bogs where the pc it fuel is obtamed 
Jt is used also by small bikers for heating their 
ovens, 1s prefcrable for their purposes, ind more 
economceril thin any othcr description of fuel 
Sometimes it 13 used for burning undci coppers , 
and vcry often for kecping uhight during the night, 
on «count of the slowncss of its decomposition 
by fue, for v single cake wall continue burning 
for v whole mght, will be found im the morning 
completely cnvelopcd in . white ash, which, on 
beang removed, discovers the live embers in the 
( centre 
The rate at which the tin turf is gold to the 
deilers, at the tan pits, 1s from 6d to 9d per hun- 
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dred cakes, Those at 9d per hundred are perfect 
and unbroken, while those at 6d have been injured 
4n some way or other The quality of the article, 
however, remains the same, and by purchasing 
some of each sort the vendors are able to make 
somewhat more profit, which may be, on an ave- 
rage, about 44d per hundred, og they sell it 
at 1s 

While seeking information on this subject I 
obtained the address of a person in T——— mews, 
{-——-— square, engaged in the business Running 
out of the square 1s a narrow street, which, about 
mid way through, leads on the mght hand side to 
a narrow alley, at the bottom of which 18 the 
mews, consisting of merely an oblong court, 
surrounded by stables of the very smallest dimen 
sions, not one of them being more than twelve feet 
square, Thice or four men, in the long waist 
coats and full breeches peculiar to persons en 
gaged among horses, were lounging about, and, 
with the exception of the horses, appeared to be 
the only inhabitants of the place On inquiring 
of one of the loungers, I was shown a stable in 
one corner of the court, the wide door of which 
stood open On entering I found it occupied by 
a donkey cart, contaming a couple of hundred 
cakes of tan turf, another old donkey cart wis 
turned up opposite, the tailboard resting on the 
ground, the shafts pointing to the ceiling, whnle a 
cok and two o1 three draggle tailed hens were 
ens themselves to roost on the fiont portion 
of the cart between the shifts Wuithin the space 
thus inclosed by the two caits lay 1 donkey and 
two dogs, that seemed kecping him company, 
and were busily engaged in mumbling and 
crunching some old bones On the will hung 
‘Jack’s harness” In one corner of the ceiling 
was an opening giving access to the place ibove, 
which was reached by means of a long ladder 
On ascending this 1 found myself im a very sm ull 
attic, with a sloping ceiling on both sides In the 
highest part, the middle of the room, it was 
not more than six feet high, but at the sides it 
was not more than thrce tect In this confined 
apartment stood a stump bedstead, taking up the 
greater portion of the fluor In a corner alongside 
the fire place I noticed what appeared to be a 
amall turn up bedstead A littl ncketty deal 
table, an old smoke dried Dutch clock, and a poor 
old woman, withered and worn, were the only 
other things to be seen im the place The old 
woman had been better off, and, as 1s not uncom 
mon under such cucumstances, she endcavoured 
to meke her aurcumstances appear better than 
they really were She made the following state 
ment — 

“My husband was 28 years selling the 
tan turf There used to be a great deal more 
of it sold than there 1s now, people don t seem to 
think so much of it now, is they once did, but 
there are some who still use it There’s an old 
Jady in Kentish-town, who must have it regu 
larly, she burns it on account of the smell, and 
has burned it for many years my husband used 
toserve her There ’s an old doctor at Hampstead 
-—or rather he was there, for he died a few days 


ad 


ago—he always bought a deal of it, but I dont 
know whether he burned 1t or not, he used to 
buy 500 or 600 at a time, he was a very good 
customer, and we mss him now The gar 
deners buy some of it, for their plants, they say 
it makes good manure, though you wouldn't 
think so to look at it, it’s so hard and dry Mv 
husband is dead three years, we were better off 
when he was alive, he was a very sober and 
careful man, and never put anything to waste 

My youngest son goes with the cart now, he dont 
do as well as his father, poor little fellow! he’s 
only fourteen years of age, but he does very well 
for a boy of his age He sometimes travels 30 
milcs of a dav, and can’t sell a Joad—sometimes 
not half a load, and then he comes home of a 
night so foot sore that you’d pity him Some- 
times he’s not able to stir out, for a day or two, 
but he must do something for a living, there’s 
nothing to be got by idlencss The cart will hold 
1000 or 1200, and if he could sell that every 
diy we ’d do very well, 1t would leave us about 
33s 6d profit, after keeping the donkey It 
costs 9d a day to keep our donkey, he’s young 
vet, but he promises to be a good strong 
animal, and I lke to kecp him well, even :f 
I go short myself, for what could we do with 

out him? J believe there are one or two per 

sons selling tan turf who use trucks, but they ’re 
strong, besides they cint do much with a 
truck, they cin’t travel as far with a truck 
is a donkcy can, ind they cant take as much 
out with them My son goes of a morning to 
Bermondscy for a load, ind is back by break 

fast time, from this to Bermondsey 18 a long 
way—thcn he goes out and travels all round 
Kentish town and Hampstead, and what with 
going up one street ind down another, by the 
time he comcs home at night, he don’t travel less 
than from 25 to 80 miles aday I have another 
son, the eldest He used to go with his father 
when hc was alive, he wis reared to the business, 
but after he died he thought 1t was useless for 
both to go out with the cart, so he left it to the little 
fellow, and now the eldest works wmong horses 

Ife don t do much, only gets an odd job now and 
then imong the ostlers, and earns a shilling now 
and then They’re both good lads, and would do 
well if they could, they do as well as they can, 
and I have 1 right to be thankful for it” 

The poor woman, notwithstanding the extra 
ordinary place in which she lived, and the con- 
fined dimensions of her single apartment (I ascer- 
tained that the two sons slept in the stump bed- 
ste id, while she used the turn up), wis nevertheless 
cleanly im her person and 1pparel, and superior in 
many respects to persons of the same class, and I 
give her statement verbatim, as it corroborates, in 
almost every particulai, the statement of the un- 
fortunate scller of salt, who 1s afflicted with a 
drunken disorderly wife, and who 1s also a man 
superior to the people with whom he 1s compelled 
to associate, but who in evident bitterness of spirit 
made this assertion ‘Bad as I’m off now, if I 
had only a careful partner, 1 wouldn’t want for 
any thing ” 
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Concermag the dogs that I have spoken of as 
being with the donkey, there 1s a curious story 
During his rounds the donkey frequently met the 
bitch, and an extraordinary friendship grew up 
between the two animals, so that the dog at last 
forsook its owner, and followed the donkey in il 
his travels For some time back she his accom 
pimed him home, together with hcr puppy, and 
they all sleep cozily together duting the night, 
Jack taking especial care not to hurt the young 
one In the morming, when about to go out for 
the diy’s work, it 15 of no use to eapect Jick to 
go without his friends, as he will not budge im 
mch, so he 1s humoured 1n his whim The puppy, 
when tired, 1g put mto the cut and the mother 
forages for her living along tle way the poor 
woman not being ble to feed them = The own 
of the dogs came to sce them on the diy previons 
to my visit 


Or tir Stirit Sruitees oF Sut 


Unrin i few years after the repeal of the duty on 
the silt, therc were no street scllcrs of at = It was 
first tixed in the time of Wilham IIT, ind auung 
the war with Napoleon the impost wis 15s tlic 
bushel, o1 nearly thirty times the cost of the 
article taxed ‘he duty wis finally repe ied in 
1823 When th tir wis it the Iighest salt 
was smugelcd most catensively ind wtuled at 
4d and 4d the pound = A Jucnce to sell it wi 
alao necessary Aticet silt sclling is therefore 1 
trade of some twenty yours stiuding = Considar 
mg the vist consumption of s.lt ind the tifling 
amount of cipital necessary fo stutin the business 
it might be expected thit the street sellers would 
be unumerouscla s, but they do not number wbove 
150 .t the outside The reisen assanzncd by 2 
well mformea man wis, thit mo cvery put of 
London there are such vist nwubers of shop 
keepers who deal in salt 


About one hufot those entploved in 
street salt selling hive donkeys ind 
carts, ind the res. wie the two whecled 
barrow of the costermong: to which 
class the street sit sellers, gem 
rally, belong The value of the 
donkey and cirt miy be about 2/5 
on an avcrige, so that 75 of the 
number possessing donkeys and cirts 
will have + capital umong them cqnuu 
to the sum of L105 15 

The biriows of the rem under are 
worth about 10. eiwh, which will 
amount to 

To scll 3cwt of sult ina day iscon 
sidered good wor! , and this, if pur 
chased at 2. per cut, gives for stock 
money the sum total of 


<0 


Le 


4S 0 
Thus the rmount of cipital which 

may be reasonably assumed to be 

embarked in this business 18 £251 


eee 


ot 


The street sellers pay at the rate of 2s per cwt 
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for the salt, and retail at at 8 Ibs for 1d, which 
leaves 1s Id proht on everycwt One day with 
another, taking wet «nd dry, for from the nature 
of the article it cannot be hawked 1n wet weather, 
the street-se llcrs dispose of about 2} cwt per day, 
or 18 tons 15cwt per cay for all hands, which, de- 
ducting Sundays, makes 5525 tons mm the course 
of the yeir ‘Lhe profit ot 1s 1d percwt amounts 
toa yearly iggregate proht of 03102 &¢ 4d, or 
about 42/7 per innum for cach person m the trade 

The silt dedlas, generally, endeivour to m- 
crease their profits by the sale of mustard, and 
sometimes by the sale of rock salt, which 1s used 
for horses but im these things they do httle the 
most proht they can realize ina diy aver iging 
bout 4c 

The silt men who merely nse the barrow aie 
much better off than the donkey cart men, the 
former are young men, aetive and strong, well 
ible to drive then truck o: birrow about from one 
place to mother, and they can thereby save the 
origin price and subsequent kccp of the donkey 
The lattcr are in general old men, broken down 
and weak, or lids The duly cost of keeping a 
donkey 15 from 6d to 9d , it we rechon 74d as 
the average, 1t will annually umount to 11Z 8% ld 
the yew, which will reduce the profht of 42/ 
to ibout JO0/, ind so le we 1 balance of 112 8s 1d 
in favour of the truck or burrow min 

Thearc irc nine or ton plices where the street 
sellers pnichasc the sult —Moore s, 1t Piddmgton, 
who get then silt by tne canal, from Staftordshirc, 
Welling s, at battlh bridge, Baile, of Thames 
street, Kc Gc it quantities are brought to London 
by the diticrentrulwiys The street sellers hive 
ll regular beats, und scldom intrude on cach 
other though it sometimes happens, especiuly 
when any quarrc) occurs unong them, that they 
oppose wid unde rsell one mother in ordcr to s cure 
the custemcrs 

During my inquirics on this subjcet, I visited 
Church bine, Bloomsbiiy, to see a street seller, 
bout seven in the cvening = Since the alterations 
in St Giles s, Church lane has become onc of the 
most crowded plices in London The houses, 
none of which are high, arc all old, time blackened, 
ind dalupidited, with shattered window frimes 
and bioken pines Stretching across the nariow 
strect, from all the upper windows, might be scen 
lines crossing and reciossang each othe1, on which 
hung yellow looking shuts, stockings, womens 
caps, and handkerchiefs looking hke soiled and 
torn piper, and throwing the whole lane mto 
shide Beneith this razecd canopy, the stiect 
literilly swarmed with human bemgs—young and 
old, men md women, bovs and girls, wandcung 
about amidst 11 kinds of discordant sounds The 
footpiths on both sides of the narrow strict were 
occupid herc and there by groups of men and 
boys, some sitting on the fligs and others leammng 
agunst the will, while their feet, in most instances 
bire, dabbled im the black channel alongside the 
kerb, which bung disturbed sent up a sickenmng 
stench Some of these groups were playing cards 
for money, which lay on the ground near them 
Men and women at intervals lay stretehed out in 
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sleep on the pathway , over these the passengers | but to morrow (Saturday) Ill sell 3 or 4 cwt, 


‘were obliged to jump, 10 some instances they stood | and perhaps more 


on their backs as they stepped over them, and 
then the sleeper Jangmdly raised his head, growled 
out a drowsy oath, and slept agam Three or four 
women, with bloated countenances, blood shot 
eyes, and the veins of their necks swollen and 
distended till they resembled strong cords, stig 


gered about, violently quairclling at the top of | 


their drunken voices 
The street salt seller-—whom I had great dif 
ficulty in finding in such « place—was a man of 
about 50, rather sickly in his look He wore 
an old cloth cip without a peith, a soit of 
dun-evloured wiustcoat, patched and cobbled, 2 
strong check shirt, not remarkable for its clein 
liness, and what seemcd to me to be wn old pur 
of buckskin brecches, with fiigments hinging 
loose about them like fringes Teo the coverm,z of 
his feet—-l cin hurdly say shoes—therc sceined to 
be neithe: soley nor uppers How they hept on 
was a mystery 
In answer to my questions, he mide the follow 
ing statement, in lingnige not to be anticiprted 
fiom hos dress, o1 the plice yp which he resided 
“ For many ycars I lived by the sale of tovs, such 
as little churs, tables, ind a variety of other little 
things which I made myslt and sold 11 the 
streets, and I uscd to make a good deal of moncy 
by them, 1 might have done wel, but when o 
min hasn’t got a carctul putna, it sof no use 
what he docs, he ’]] never get on he may os well 
give 1t up at once, fur the moncy 1) go out ten 
times as fist as he can bring itin I hidnt tha 
good fortune to hue 1 cucful womin, but one 
who, when I wouldnt give hcr money to waste 
and destroy, took out my pioprity and mide 
money of 1t to drink, where v bid cvumple hke 
that 19 set, it’s sure to be followed, the good 
example is seldom taken, but there s no fe ir of 
the bad one You miy wirnt to find out wher 
the evil hes, T tcl you at hes im that pint pot, md 
an that quart pot, and if it wisnt for so mimny 
pots and so miny pints, there wouldnt be half so 
much miacry as tha is) 1 know that from my own 
case I used to sc}l toys, but since the foruign 
things were let come over, I couldnt make any 
thing of them, and was obliyed to give them up 
I was forced to do soncthin, for 1 lying, for v 
half loaf is better thin no bicid at all, so secing 
two or thice selling salt, I took toit mysdlf I buy 
my salt at Moores wharf, Paddington , I consider 
at the purest, I could get salt 3d or 2d the cwt, 
preven cheaper, but I d rithe:r have the best <A 
man’s not ashamed when hc knows his articles 
ure good Some buy the che p salt, of course 
wthey make more profit We never sell by 
yneasure, always by weight, some of the strect 
weights, a good many ot them, are slangs, but I 
believe they are as honest as many of the shop 
keepera after all, every one docs the best he can 
to cheat everyhody else I go two or three even 
mgs in the week, or as ofttn as I want it, to the 
wharf for a load I’m going there to mght, three 
mules out and three mies in I xl, considermg 
everything, about 2 cwt. a day . J sold 14 to day, 
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I pay 2s the cwt for it, and 
make about ls acwt profit on that I sold six 
penny worth of mustard to day, 1t might bring me 
in 2d profit, every little makes something If I 
wasnt so weak and broke down, I wouldn't 
trouble myself wath a donkey, 1t’s so expensive, 
I d easily manage to drive about all I'd sell, and 
then I’d save the expense It costs me 7d or 
Sd7 day to keep him, besides other things [ 
got hun 1 set of shoes yesterday, I said I'd shoe 
him frst ind myself afterwards, so you see there’s 
other cxpenses There’s my son, too, paid off the 
other day from the Piance of Wales, after a four 
yeurs vovigc, and he came home without a six 

pence m Ins pocket He might have done some 

thing for me, but I couldn’t expect iny thing else 
from him after the example that was set to him 

Fyen now, bid as Iam, I wouldnt wint for any 

thing if T had a careful woman, but she’s a 
shocking drunk wd, ind I can do nothing with her ” 
This poor fellow’s mind was so full of his domestic 
troubles thit he recurred to them again and again, 
and wis more inclined to tilk about whit so 
nearly concerned hiaself than on any matte, o 

business 


Or vie Strert Sruurrs oF SAND 


Two kinds of sand only ire sold in the strects, 
scouring or floor sind, and bird sind for birds 
In scourms sind the trade 1s mconsiderable to 
what it wis, siwdust having greitly super 
seded it in the gin pilice, the tip room, and the 
butchers shop Of the supply of sind, a man, who 
wis working ut the time on Ilampstead hexth, 
gave the following rccount —“T’ve been cnployed 
here for five and thirty years, under Sir Thoms 
Wilson Times ire gicatly changed, sir, we 
usd to hive from 25 to 80 carts a day hawking 
sind, ind tiking six or seven men to fill them 
every morning, besides large quantities which 
went to briss foundcis, wd for cleaning dentists 
cutlery, for stone srwing, lead ind silver casting 
and such hke This heath, su, contains about 
evcry kind of sind, but Sir Thomas won’t allow 
us todigit The greatest number of carts hiled 
now is cight or ten a diy, which I fill myself 
Sir Thomis his rused the price from 3s 6c 


to 4. 4 lord, of about 25 tons Bless you, 
sir, some years igo, one might go “into St 


Luke’s, ind sell five or six cart loads of house 
suid a week, now, 7 min may roar himself 
hoarse, and not sell a lod in a fortmght Saw 
dust 1s used in all the public houses and gin 
pilaces Pcople’s sprung up who don’t use sand 
at all, and many of the old people are too poor to 
buy 1t The men who get sand here now are old 
customers, who carry it all over the town, and 
round Holloway, Ishngton,and such parts Twelve 
year ago I would have trken here 6/ or 7/ in a 
morning, today I have only taken 9s Fine 
weather 1s greatly against the sale of house-sand , 
in wet, dirty weather, the sale is greater ” 

One street sand seller gave the following account 
of his calling — 

“JT have been in the sind business, man and 
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boy, for 40 years I was at it when I was 12 
years old, and am now 52 I used to have two 
carts hawking sand, but 1t wouldn’t pay, so I have 
just that one you see there Hawking sand 1s a 
poor job now [ send two men with that ‘ere cart, 
ind pay one of ’em 3s 4d and the other 3s a day 
Now, with beer money, 2s a week, to the man at 
the heath, and turnpike gates, I reckon every load 
of sand to cost me $s Add to that 6s 4d for 
the two men, the wear and tear, and horse’s keep 
(and, to do a horse justice, you cannot in these 
cheap times keep him at less than 10s a week, 
in dear seisons, 1t will cost 155), and you will 
find each load of sand stands me 1n a good sum 
So suppose we get a guinea a load, you see we 
have no great pull Then there ’s the licence, 8/ 
a year Many years ago we resisted this, and 
got Mr Humphreys to defend us before the magis 
trates at Clerkenwell, but we were ‘cast, several 
hawkers were fined 102, and I wis brought up 
before old Sir Richard Bunie, rt Bow street, and 
had to find bul that I would not sell other 
bushel of sind till I took out a licence Soon after 
that Sic Thomas Wilson shut up the heith from 
us, he said he would not have it cut about any 
more, for that a poor ammal could not pick up a 
crumb without being in danger of breiking its 
leg This was just after we tooh out our hienccs, 
ind, as wed paid dearly for beng allowed to 
sell the sand, som: of us, and I was one, we wutcd 
upon Sir Thoms, and asked to be allowed to work 
out our licences, which was granted, and we have 
gone on ever since My men work very hud 
for their money, sir, they are up at 3 oclock 
of the morning, and are knocking wbout the sticcts, 
perhaps till 5 or 6 oclock im the evening ” 

The yellow house sand 13 1s0 found it Kings 
land, and at the Kensington Gravel pits, but at 
the latter place street sellirs are not supphed 
The sand here 1s very fine, ind mostly disposed 
of to plasterers There 1s also some of this hind 
of sand at Wandsworth In the strect selling of 
house sand, there aie now not above 30 men 
employed, and few of these tiade on then own 
account Reckoning the hoiscs ind carts cm 
ployed in the trade at the samc pice 18 our 
Camden town informant sets on his stock, we hive 
20 horses, at 10/ each, and 20 cirts, at wf each, 
with 3 baskets to each, at 2s apiecc, miking 
a total of 2367 of capital employed in the carry 
ing machinery of the street selling of sand Al 
lowing 3s a day for each man, the wages would 
amount for 30 men to 271 weekly, and the ex 
penses for horses keep, at 10+ a heid, would 
give, for 20 horses, 102 weekly, making 1 totil 
of 381 weekly, or an annual expenditure fo. man 
and horse of 2496/ Calculating the sale at 1 load 
per day, for each horse and cart, at 21s a load, 
we have 65732 annually expended in the pu 
chase of house or floor sand 

Bad sand, or the fine and dry sand required 
for the use of cage birds, 18 now obtained al 
together of a market gardener in Hackney It 
1s sold at 8d the barrow load, as much being 
shovelled on to a coster’s barrow “as it will 
carry” <A good sized barrow holds 3§ bushels, 


a smaller size, 3 bushels, and the buyer is also 
the shoveller Three-fourths of the quantity con- 
veyed by the street sellers fromi Hackney 18 sold 
to the bird shop keepers at 6d for $ pecks. The 
remainder 18 disposed of to such customers as 
purchase it in the street, or 19 delivered at private 
houses which receive a regular supply The 
usuril charge to the general public 1s a halfpenny 
ora penny for sand to fill any vessel brought to 
contain it A penny a gallon 1s perhaps an average 
price in this retail trade 

A man, “in a good way of business,” disposes 
of a barrow load once a weck, the others once a 
fortnight In wet or windy weather grcat care 
1s necessary, and much trouble curred in supply 
ing this sand to the street sellers, and again mn 
their vending 1t1n the streets The street-vendors 
are the same men as supply thé turf, & , for cage 
birds, of whom I have treated, p 156, vol 1 
They are 40 in number, and although they do not 
all supplv sand, a matter beyond the strength of 
the old ind infirm, a few costermongers convey a 
birrow loid of sand now and then to the bird 
sellers, and this addition ensures the wechly sup- 
ply of 40 barrow loads Calculating these at the 
wholesale, or bird dealer’s price—2s 3d a barrow 
bang an average—we find 234/ yearly expended 
in this sind What 1s vended at 2s 3d costs but 
Sd at the wholesale price, but the profit 1s 
hardly eirned considering the labour of wheeling 
a hey birrow of sand for miles, and the trouble 
of keeping over mght what 1s unsold during the 
day 


Or rug Street SELLERS of SHELLS 


THF street tride in shells presents the characteris 
tus I have before hid to notice as regards the 
tiide in whit are not necessaries, or an approach 
to nccessiries, in contradistinction of what men 
must have to eat or wear Shrells, such as the 
green snul, ear shell, ind others of that class, 
though extensivcly used for inlaying in a variety 
of ornamental works, are comparatively of |ittle 
viuluc, for no matter how useful, if shells are only 
well known, they are considered of but little im 
portance, while those which are rarely seen, no 
mattcr how insignificant in appearance, command 
extraordinary piices As an instance I may 
mention that on the 23rd of June there was pur 
chased by Mr Sowerby, shell dealer, at a public 
sale in King street, Covent garden, a small shell 
not two inches long, broken and damaged, and 
withal what 1s called a “dead shell,” for the sum 
of 30 guineas It ws described as the Conus 
Glory Mary, and had it only been perfect would 
have fetched 100 guineas 

Shells, such as conches, cownes, green snails, 
and ear shells (the latter being so called from their 
rcsemblance to the human ear), are imported 1m 
large quantities, 18 parts of cargoes, and are sold 
tothe large dealers by weight Conch shells are 
sold it 8s per cwt, cowries 1nd clams from 10s 
to 12s percwt, the green snail, used for inlaying, 
fetches from 12 to 1/ 10s per cwt , and the ear 
shell, on account of its superior quality and richer 
variety of colours, as much as 3/ and 5t per ewt 
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The coriches are found only among the West India 
Islands, and arc used principally for garden orna 
ments and grotto work The others come prin 
cipally from the Indian Ocean and the China seis, 
and are used as well for chimney ornaments, ts 
for inlaying, for the tops of work tables and other 
ornamental furniture 

The shells which are considercd of the most 
value are almost invariably small, ad of an end 
less variety of shape They are called ‘ cabinet” 
shells, and are brought from all yurts of the world 
—land as well as sea—lakes, rivers, ind ove ins 
furmishing specimens to th: collection ‘Thc Austra 
han forests are continuuly ransiched to bing 
to hght new vameties I have been informed 
that there 18 nota nsverin England but contins 
valuable shells, thit cven in the Thame there 
are shells woith from 10. to 17 cach 1 have 
been shown a shell of the snul h_nd, found in 
the woods of New Wollind, md purchised by 
a deiler for 22, md on which he confidcntly 
reckoned to makc a considerable profit 

Although “cabinct” shells ac collcctcd from 
all parts, yet by fir the greater number come 
from the Indian Ocean Thev we generally col 
jected by the mitives, who scll thom to captuns 
and mates of vesseJs triding to those parts, ind 
very often to sailors, all of whom frequently 
speculate to a considerable extent in these thin,s, 
and have no difficulty in disposing of then 1s 
soon as they airive in this country, for ther: 1s 
not a shell dealer in London who his not viegul 1 
staff of persons stationed it Grivescnd to boud 
the homeward bound ships it the Nore, und some 
times as far off as the Downs, for the purpose of 
purchasing shells It usually hippens thit when 
thiee or four of these persons mcct on boird the 
same ship, an animated competition takcs pl icc, so 
that the shells on boird ire generally bought up long 
before the ship artivcs at London Mwy persons 
from this country go out to \ rious parts of the 
world for the sole purpose of procuring shells, 
and they may be tound fiom the western coast of 
Africa to the shores of New South Wales, dong 
the Permian Gulf, in Ceylon, the Maliccis, 
China, and the Islands of the Pacific, where they 
employ the natives in dicdging the bed of the 
ocean, ind are by this mc ins continually adding 
to the almost imnumcrible varicties which ue 
already known 

To show the extraordinary request in which 
shells are held in almost cvery plac, while I was 
in the shop of Mr J C Jamrach, naturalist, and 

t to the Zoological Society at Amstcidam—one 

of the largest de ilers in London, ind to whom I 
am indebted for much valuable information on 
this subject—i person, a native of High 
Germany, was picsent He had wiivcd m Lon- 
don the day before, and had purchised on thit 
day a collection of shells of 1. low quality for 
which he pard Mr Jamrach 36/ , to ths he 
added afew birds = Placing hs purchase in a box 
furnished with ou leather strap, he slung 1t over 
his shoulder, shook hands with Mr Jamrach, and 
departed Mr Jamrach informed mc that the next 
morning he was to start by eteim for Rotterdam 
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then continue his journey up the Rhine to a cer. 
tain point, from whence he was to travel on foot 
fiom one place to another, till he could dispose of 
his commodities , after which he would return to 
London, as the great mart for a fresh supply He 
wis only a very poor man, but there are a great 
many others fai better off, continually coming back 
wards and forwards, who are able to purchase a 
larger stock of shells and birds, and who, 1n the 
course of thur peregrin itions, wander through the 
gieite: pirt of Germany, extending their excur 
sions somctumcs through Austiua, the Tyrol, and 
the north of Italy <A visit to the premises of 
Mr Jamrich, Ratchff highway, or M: Samuel, 
Upper Last Smithfield, would well repay the 
cunous observer The front portion of Mr Jam- 
1uhs house 1s taken up with a wonderful vanety 
of strange birds that keep up in_ everlisting 
serc uning, In another portion of the house are 
collected confusedly together heaps of nondescript 
uticles, which nnght appear to the unimtiated 
worth little or nothing, but on which the possessor 
plies greit value  Jn1yird bchind the house, 
immuicd in iron ciges, ue some of the lirger 
specs of birds, and some beutiful varieties of 
forayn ammus—while in large presses ranged 
round the other rooms, and furnished with nu 
merous driuwcrs are placcd his rea valuables, the 
cibinet shells The establishment of Mr Samuel 
is caualy curious 

In London the dcilcrs in shells, heepng shops 
for the sale of them, amount to no more than 
ten, they ue dl domg a lune business, and are 
mon of good cipitiul, which my be proved by the 
following quotation fiom the diy books of one of 
the class for the present year, v2 — 

















Shells sold in Fc biuiry £275 0 0 
Initio, ditto, Mauch 471 0 0 
Ditto, aitto, April 1389 0 4 
Ditto, ditto, May 475 0 Q 

Total £2610 0 0 
Profit on same, February £75 12 0 
Datto, ditto, March 140 0 0 
Ditto, ditto, April 323 0 0 
Ditto, ditto, Muy 127 0 0 

Total £665 12 0 
Besides these thre we  ibont 20 private 


deucrs who do not keep shops, but who never- 
thelss do a considerable business in this line 
among peisons it the Wcst nd of London All 
shell dcalirs add to that occupation the sale of 
foreign birds ind curiosities 

There is yet anothcr class of persons who seem 
to be cngiged in the sile of shells, but it 18 only 
seeming They are dressed as sailors, and appear 
at il timcs to have just come ashore after a long 
voyige as man usually follows them with that 
sort of canvis bag in use among sulors, in which 
they stow 1way ther clothes, the men themselves 
go on before carrying a parrot or some rare bird in 
onc hand, 1nd in the other a large shell These 
men are the “ dufters” of whom I have spohen 
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m my account of the sale of foreign birds. They 
make shells a more frequent medium for the in- 
troduction of their real avocation, as a shell is 
a far less troublesome thing either to hawk or 
keep by them than a parrot 

I now give a description of these men, as general 
duffers, and from good authority 

“They are known by the name of ‘duffers,’ and 
have an exceedingly cunning mode of trinsacting 
their business They are all united in some secret 
bond, they have persons also bound to them, 
who are skilled in making shawls in imitation of 
those imported from China, and who, according to 
the terms of their agreement, must not work for 
wny other persons The duficrs, from time to time, 
furmsh these persons with designs for shawls, such 
as cannot be got in this countiy, which, when 
completed, they (the dufkrs) conceal about thar 
persons, and start forward on their travels They 
contrive to gai admission to respectable hous s 
by means of shells and sometimes of buds, which 
they purchse from the regular devlers, but aw vys 
those of a low quality, after which they con 
tiive to introduce the shiwls, them rool business, 
for which they sometimes have redlzed prices 
varying from 5f to 202 In many instinces, the 
cheat 18 soon discovered, when the duffers imme 
diately decamp, to make plice for a fresh bitch, 
who have been long enou h out of London to 
make their fices unknown to the former victim 
These reman till they also find dinger thie iten 
them, when they agun stut away, and others 
immediatcly tuke their plice Winkle wway fiom 
London, they travel through ul parts of the 
country, driving a good tride imong the coun- 
try gentlemen s houses, ind sometimes visiting 
the seaports, such is Livctpool, Portsmouth, «and 
Ply mouth ” 

An instince of the shall with which the duflers 
sometimes do business, 1s the following One of 
these persons somc time igo crime into the shop of 
a shell dealer, having with him 1+ beautiful spca 
men of a three coloured cockitoo, for which he 
asked 102 The shell dealer declined the purch ise 
at that price, saying, that he sold these buds it 4/ 
apiece, but offered to give oJ 10s for it, which 
wis at once accepted , while pockcting the moncy, 
the man remarked that le hid pud ten guiners 
forthat bird The shell dealer, surpriscd thit so 
good a judge should be induced to give so much 
more than the value of the bird, wis desirous of 
hearing further, when the duftcr made this st ite 
ment —“T went the other day to a gentlemins 
house, he was an old oflicer, where I siw this 
bird, and, in order to get introduced, I offered to 
purchaseit The gentleman sad hc knew it was 
a valuable bird, and couldnt think of taking Iess 
than ten guineas I thicn offered to birtcr for it, 
and produced a shawl, for. which I ashed twentv 
five guineas, but offered to take fifteen guiners 
and the bird This was at length agreed to, and 
now, having sold it for 32 10s, 1t makes 19/ 5s 
I got for the shawl, and not a bad days work 
either ” 

Of shells there are about a million of the com 
moner sorts bought by the London street sellers at 


| 


3s the gross They are retailed at 1d, apiece, 
or 12s the gross, when sold separately, a large 
proportion, as 1s the case with many articles of 
taste or curiosity rather than of usefulness, being 
sold by the London street-folk on country rounds, 
some of these rounds stretch half way to Bristol 
or to Liverpool 


Or tur River BicrSrurris, or Purt-Men 


ToerF 1s yet another class of itinerant dealers 
who, if not traders in the strects, are traders in 
what wis once termed the silent highway—the 
river becr sellers, or purl men, as they are more 
commonly culed, Thcse should strictly have been 
included among thc selicrs of eatables and dmnk 
ables, they have, however, been kept distinct, 
being a peculiar cliss, and having little in common 
with the other out door sellers * 

I will begin my account of the river sellers by 
enumeriting the numerous classes of labourers, 
amounting to many thousands, who get ther 
living by plying their respective avocations on the 
rivc1, ind who constitute the customers of these 
men There arc first the sailors on board the 
corn coil, ind timber ships, then the “ lumpers,” 
o1 those cngiged in discharging the tamber ships, 
the ‘ stevedores,” or those engaged in stowing 
civft, ind the ‘ mggers,” or those engaged in 
rigcine them, ballist hewvers, ballast getters, corn 
porters cou whippcrs, witermen and jightcrmen, 
and cou porters, who though engaged m cairying 
suks of cou from thc barges or ships at the rivers 
sidc to the shore, where there ue puble houses, 
novcrthclss, when hard worked and pressed for 
time, ficquently avul themselves of the presence 
of the purlmin to quench then thirst, and to 
stimulite them to further exertion 

It would be a remark ible circumstance if the 
fut of so many persons continually cmployed in 
scvcrc Tubour ind who, of course, a1e at times in 
want of rcfrcoshment, had not called into cxistence 
a clis to supply that which wis evidently re 
guircd , under one form o1 thc other, therefore, 
rivcr deters boast of an antiquity as old as the 
nil commerce of the country 

The prototype of the 1ivc1 beersellcr of the 
present diy 1s the bumbort man Bumboats (or 
rithca Bawm borts, thit 1s to say, the boats of the 
harbouw, from the German Baur, a haven or bar) 
irc hnown in every port where ships are obliged to 
anchor at a distince from the shore They are 
stored with 1 larg: assortment of articles, such as are 
likcly to be required by people after a long voyage 
Previously to the formation of the various docks 
on the Thames, they were very numcrous on the 
rivet, ind drove 2% good trade with the homeward 
bound shipping But since the docks cime into 
requisition, and stermtugs brought thc ships 
from the mouth of thc mver to the dock cntrance, 
their business died away, ind they gradually dis- 
appeared , so thit a bumboat on the Thames at 
the present day would be a sort of curiosity, a 
relic of times past 

In former times it was not in the power of any 
person who chose to follow the calling of a bum- 
boat man on the Thames The Trmty Com- 
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pany had the power of granting )eences for this 
purpose, Whether they were restramed by some 
special clause in their charter, or not, from giving 
hieences indiscrimmately, 1t is difficult to say 
But it 1s certain that none got a licence but a 
sailor—one who had “ served his country,” and 
at was quite common in those days to sce an old 
fellow with a pair of wooden legs, perhaps blind 
of an eye, or wanting an arm, and with a face 
rugged as a rock, plying about among the shipping, 
accompanied by a boy whose duty 1t was to carry 
the articles to the purchasers on shipboard, and 
help m the management of the boat In the 
first or second year of the reign of her present 
Majesty, however, when the o1ginal bumbort 
men had long degenerated into the mcre ber 
sellers, and any one who wished traded in this line 
on the nver {the Trnity Company having for many 
years paid no attention to the matter), an inquiry 
took place, which resulted im a rcgulition thit 
all the beer sellers or purl men should thence 
forward be regularly licenscd for the 1iver sale of 
beer and spirits from the Waterman’s Hall, which 
regulation 1s in force to the present timc 

It appears to have been the practice 1t some 
time or other in this country to infuse wormwood 
anto beer or ale previous to drinking it, cither to 
make it sufficiently bitter, or for some medicinal 
purpose This mixture was called purl——why I 
know not, but Baky, the philologist of the 
seventeenth century, so designates it The drink 
originally sold on the river was pul, or this 
mixture, whence the title, purl min Now, how 
ever, the wormwood 18 unknown, and whit 1s 
sold under the name of purl 1s beer wirmed nc uly 
to boiling heat, and flavoured with gin, sugar, 
and ginger The river sellers, however, still retain 
the name of purl men, though theie 1s not one of 
them with whom I have conveiscd that his the 
remotest idea of the meaning of it : 

To set up as a purl man, some rcquintance 
with the river, and a certain degree of shill in 
the management of a boit, are absolutcly neces 
sary, as, from the frequently crowded state of the 
pool, and the rapidity with which the stcamers 
pass and repass, twisting and wriggling the way 
through craft of every desciiption, the unskilful 
adventurer would run in continuil danger of 
having his boat crushed likc a nutshell The 
purl men, however, through long practice, ate 
scarcely inferior to the watermen themselves in 
the management of their boats, and thcy m1y be 
seen at all times easily working their way through 
every obstruction, now shooting athwart the bows 
of a Dutch galhot or sailing barge, then dropping 
astern to allow a steam boat to pass till they ut 
length reach the less troubled watcrs between the 
tiers of shipping 

The first thingrequired to becomea purl man 1s to 
procure a licence from the Waterman’s Hil, which 
costs 3s 6d perannum The next requisite 1s 
the possession of a boat Thc boats usd are all 
in the form of skiffs, rather short, but of a good 
breadth, and therefore less liable to capsize through 
the swell of the steamers, or through any other 
cause Thug equipped he then goes to some of the 


small breweries, where he gets two “pins,” or 
small casks of beer, each containing eighteen pote, 
after this he furnishes hunself with a quart or two 
of gin from some publican, which he carries in 
a tin vessel with a long neck, lke a bottle—an 
iron or tin vessel to hold the fire, with holes dmlled 
all round to admit the air and keep the fuel burn- 
ing, and a huge bell, by no means the least im- 
portant portion of jis ft out Placing his two 
pins of beer on a frame in the stern of the boat, 
the spiles loosened and the brass cocks fitted in, 
and with his tin gin bottle close to his hand be- 
neath the seat, two or three measures of various 
sizes, @ black tin pot for heating the beer, and his 
hre pan secured on the bottom of the boat, and 
sending up a blick smoke, he takes his seat early 
in the morming and pulls away from the shore, 
resting now and then on his oars, to ring the 
heiy bell that announccs his approach Those 
on board the vessels requuing refreshment, when 
they hear the bell, hail “ Purl ahoy,” in an instant 
the oirs ue resumed, and the purl man 1s quickly 
alongside the ship 

The bell of the purl man not unfrequently per- 
forms another very important office During the 
wintcr, when dense fogs settle down on the river, 
even the regular witeimen sometimes lose them 
selves, and flounder about bewildered perhaps for 
hours The direction once lost, their shouting 18 
unhceded or unheird = The purl man’s bell, how 
cycr, reaches the ci through the surrounding 
gloom, and indiwatcs his position, when near 
enough to hcar the hail of his customers, hie makes 
his way unerringly to the spot by now and then 
sounding his bell, this 1s immediately answered 
by another shout, so that in 1 short time the glare 
of his fire may be distinguished as he emerges 
from the darkness, and glides noiselessly alongside 
the ship where he 18 wanted 

The amount of cipital necessiry to start in the 
purl line may be as follows —I hive said that the 
boats are all of the skiff kind—generally old ones, 
which they pitch up and repair at but httle cost 
They purchase these boits at fiom 3/ to 62 each 
If we take the averige of these two sums, the 
items will be— 


£s d 

Boat 410 0 
Pewter measurcs 0 5 0 
Warming pot 0 1 6 
Fire stove ‘ 0 6 Q 
Gallon can 0 2 6 
Two pins of beer 0 8 0 
Quart of gin 0 2 6 
Sugai and gingei 0 1 0 
Licence 0 6 
Total £5 19 OQ 


Thus it requires, at the very least, a capital of 
6/ to set up ts a purl man 

Since the Waterman s Hall has had the granting 
of licences, there have been upwards of 140 
issued , but out of the possessors of these many are 
dead, some have left for other business, and others 
are too old and feeble to follow the occupation 
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any longer, so that out of the whole number 
there remain only 85 purlmen on the river, 
and these are thus divided —-23 ply their 
trade in what 18 called “the pool,” that 13, from 
Execution Dock to Ratcliff Cross, among the 
coal laden ships, and do a tolerable busincss 
amongst the sailors and the hard working and 
thirsty coal whippers, 8 purl-men follow their 
culling from Execution Dock to London Bridge, 
and sell their commodity among the ships loaded 
with corn, potatoes, &c , and 4 are known to fre 
quent the various reaches below Limehouse Hole, 
where the colliers are obhged to he at times in 
sections, waiting till they we sold on the Cou 
Exchange, and some even go down the river as 
far as the ballist lighters of the Trinity Comp iny, 
for the purpose of supplying the ballast getters 
The purl men cannot sell much to the unfortunate 
ballast heavers, for they are suff rng under ail 
the horrors of an abominable tiuck system, and 
ire compelled to take from the publicins about 
Wapping and Shadwell, who aie thur employc1s, 
large quantities of filthy stuff compounded cope 
uially for then use, for which they are charged 
exorbitant prices, being thus ind in a vunty of 
other ways mercilessly 1obbed of their eunings, so 
that they and their fumiles ure Icft in v stite of 
umost utter destitution One of the pul mcn, 
whose boit 1s No 44, his hoops like those uscd 
by gipsies for pitching their tents, these he fistcns 
to each side of the bot, over which he driws 1 
tarred canvas covering, water proof, and bene ith 
this he sleeps the greater part of the yeu, seldom 
going ashore cxcept for the purpose of getting 1 
tresh supplv of liquors for trade, 01 food for himsclf 
ITe generally casts anchor in some unfrequentcd 
nook down the 1iver, where he cnjoys ul the quiet 
of a Thames hermit, after the libour of the diy 
To obtun the necc scary heat during the wintcr, he 
hts a funnel to his fire stove to carry wou the 
smoke, and thus warmed he sleeps aw tv, 1n defiance 
of the severest weather 

It appears from the ficts above given that 210/ 
is the gross amount of capital employed in this 
business On an averige wl the ycw round 
each purl man sells two “pins” of becr weekly, 
independent of gin, but little gin 3s thus sold 
in the summer, but in the winter a consider ible 
quantity of 1t 18 used in making the pu) = The 
men purchase the beer at 4s per pin, and scll at 
at 4d per pot, which leaves them 1 profit of 4s on 
the two pins, and, alfowing them 6d per day profit 
on the gin, it gives 1d 7s per week profit to eich, 
or a total to all hands of 47/ 5s pcr week, nda 
gross total of 24572 profit made on the sile of 
98,280 gallons of beer, beside gin sold on the 
Thames in the course of the ycir =‘ From this 
amount must be deducted 318/ 10s, which 1s 
paid to boys, at the rate of 3s 6d pci week, it 
being necessary for each purl man to employ a 
lad to take care of the boat while he 1s on board 
the ships serving his customers, or traversing the 
tiers This deduction being made leaves 61/ 2s 
per annum to each purl man as the profit on his 
year's trading 

The present race of purlmen, unlike the 


weather heaten tars who in former times alone 
were licensed, are generally young men, who 
have been in the habit of followmg some nver 
employment, and who, either from some accident 
having befallen them in the course of their work, 
or from their preferring the eamer task of sitting 
in their boat and rowing leisurely about to con- 
tinuous labour, have started in the line, and ulti- 
mately superseded the old river dealers, This 18 
easily explained No man labouring on the river 
would purchase from a stringer when he knew 
that his own fellow workman was +floit, and was 
prepated to serve him with as good an article, 
besides he might not have money, and a stranger 
could not be expected to give trust, but ns old 
icquuntinee would make little scruplc im doing so 
In this way the customers of the pul men are 
secured , and miny of these people do so much 
more than the avciige amount of business above 
stated, thit it 13 no unusual thing to see some 
of them, wfter four or five years on the river, 
tikhe v public house, spring up into the rank of 
licensed victuallers, and finally become men of 
subst ince 

I conversed with one who hid been a coal 
whipper He stated thit he had met with an 
wcident while at work which prevented him from 
following coil whipping any longer He had fallen 
from the ships side intoa birge, ind was for a long 
timc in the hospitd When he cime out he found 
he could not work, and had no other prospect 
bcfore him but the umon “I thought I’d 
be by this tume toes up in Stepney churchyard,” 
he said, “ ind grinning at the hd of an old coffin” 
In this extremity 1 naghbour, a waterman, who 
hid long hnown him, idvised nm to tike to the 
purl business, ind give him not only the advice, 
but sufhuicnt money to enable him to put it in 
practice The man accordingly got u bout, and 
wis soon float among Ins old workmates In 
this line he now makes out a living for himself 
and his fimily, and reckons himsclf able to clear, 
one weck with the other, fiom 18s to 20s “tI 
should do much better,” he said, “if people 
would only pay what they owe, but there are 
some who never think of paying anything” He 
his between 10/ and 201 due to him, and 
never cxpects to git a farthing of it 

The following 18 the form of licence issued by 
the Watcrmen s Company — 


INCORPORATED 1827 





BUMBOAT 





Height 5 feet 8 


I hereby certify that 
inches JO years of 


, In the parish of 


of ye, dirk 

hair sallow com in the county of Middle- 
plexion 

‘nd & drd Vic | S&% 38 this day registered in a@ 


cap 47, sec 25 book of the Compiny of the Mas- 
ter, Wardens, and Commoniity of W itermen and 
Lightermen of the river Thames, kept for that 
purpose, to use, work, or navigate a boat called 
a skiff, named , number ; 
for the purpose of sclling, disposing of, or exposing 
for sale to and amongst the seamen, or other per- 
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sons employed im and about any of the ships or 
vessels upon the said river, any liquors, slops, or 
pther articles whitsoever, between London Bridge 
and Limehouse Hole, but the said boat 1s not to 
be used on the sad mver for any other purpose 
than the aforesaid 
Waterman’s Hall, 
Jas Banyon, Cleo] 


Beside the regulir purl men, or, 18 they may be 
called, bumboat men, there are two or three others 
who, perhaps unable to purchase a boit, and take 
out the licence, have nevertheless for 1 number of 
years contrived to carry on a traffic in spirits 
among the shipsin the Thimes Their practice 13 
to carry a flat tin bottle conce ied about their per 
son, with which they go on board the first ship in 
a tier, where they are well known by those who 
may be there cmploycd If the seimcn wish for 
any spirit the river vendor immedittely supplics 
it, entering the nume of the customers served, as 
none of the vendors ever receive, at the time of silc, 
any money for what they dispose of , they khecp 
an account till their customers receive thei wiges, 
when they always contrive to be prcsent, and in 
general succeed in getting whit 1s owing to them 
What their profits are it 18 impossible to tell, 
perhaps they may equal those of thc regular purl 
man, for they go on board of almost cvers ship 
in the course of the day When then tin bottl 
1s empty they go on shore to replcmish it, doing so 
time after time if necessary 

It 1s remirkable that although these people ux 
perfectly well hnown to every purl mim on the 
rivcr, who have seen them day by diy for miny 
ycars going on board the vaious ships, and arc 
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thoroughly cognizant of the purpose of their visits 
there has never been any information laid against 
them, nor have they been in any way interrupted 
in then business 

There 1s one of these mver spirit sellers who 
has pursued the avocation for the greatcr part of 
his life, he is a native of the south of Ireland, 
now very old, and a little shrivelled up man 
THe may still be seen every day, going from ship 
to smp by scrunbling over the quarters where 
they are lashed together in tiers—a feat sometimes 
attended with danger to the young and strong, 
yet he works his way with the agility of a man 
of 20, gets on board the ship he wants, and 
when there were he not so well known, he 
might be thought to be some official sent to take 
an mventory of the contents of the ship, for he 
has at a] times an ink bottle hanging from one of 
his coit buttons, 1 pea stuck ovcr his ew, spec 
ticles on his nose, a book in his hind, and reilly 
has ul the appearance of a man de termmed on doing 
business of some soit or othcr He posscsses a sort 
of ubiquity, for go where vou will through any part 
of the pool yon ire sure to mect him Tc seems 
to be expcetcd everywhere , no one appe trs to be 
surpriscd at his presence Crptuns and mites 
p shim by unnoticed ind unquestioned As sud- 
denly is he comcs docs he disippeu, to stut up im 
some other plice His visits are so recquiar, that 
it would scucely look like being on board ship if 
‘old ))--—, the whiskey man, 18 he 1s called, 
did not make Ins appear inec some timc during the 
diy, for he seems to be in some strange way 
identified with the river, and with cvcry ship thit 
frequents it 


STREET 


ALVICLES, LIVE ANIMALS, 


MINERAL PRODUCTIONS, LTC 


Tre hawkers of second hand irticlcs, live ammuals, 
mineral productions, and natural curtosities, form, 
as we hive seen, large important clisses of the 
atreet-sellers According to the facts alieidy given, 
there appeir to be it present in the streets, 90 sel 

Jers of mctal wares, including the sellers of second 

hand tiwys and Italimn-nons, 30 sellers of old 
linen, as wrappers and towelling 80 vendors of 
second hand (burnt) linen and calico, 30 scllcrs of 
curtains, 30 selleis of carpeting Ac , 30 sellers 
of bed ticking &c , 6 sellers of old crockery and 
glass, 25 sellers of old musical instruments, 6 
vendors of second hind weipons, 6 sellers of old 
curiosities , 6 vendors of telescoprs and pocket 
glasses, 30 to 40 sellers of other miscellancous 
second hand aracles, 100 sellers of men’s s«cond 

hand clothes, 30 sellers of old boots and shocs, 
15 vendors of old hits, 50 sellers of women’s 
second hand apparel 30 vendors of second hand 
bonnets, and 10 sellers of old furs, 116 sellers of 
second hand articles vt Smithfield market ,— 
making altogether 725 street llirs of second 

hand commodities 

But some of the above tridcs are of a tim 
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poriry chiracter only, 13 in the case of the ven 
dois of old Jinen towelling or w1uppcrs cirpets, 
bed ticking, && —the sime persons who sell the 
one often sclling the others, the towels and 
wrippers, moreover, are offiaed for sale only on 
the Mondiy ind Saturdiy nights Assuming, 
then, thit upwirds of 100 or onesixth of the 
above number sell two different second hind 
irticles, or are not continually cmployed at that 
dcpirtmcent of street trafhe, we find the total num 
ba of strect sellers belonging to this cliss to be 
ibout 500 

Concerning the number s¢lling lve animals in 
the strects, there arc 50 men vending fancy and 
spoiting dogs, 200 scllers and ‘“ duffers” of 
Innghish buds, 10 sellers of parrots and other 
foragn buds, 3 sellers of birds’ nests, &c , 20 
vendors of squirrels, 6 sellers of leverets and 
wild rabbits, 35 vendors of gold and silver fish, 
20 vendors of tortoises, and 14 sellers of snails, 
frogs, worms, &c , or, allowing for the temporary 
und miaed character of many of these trades, we 
may say that there are 200 constantly engaged 
in this branch of street commerce 
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Then of the strect selJers of mineral productions 


The following tables will show the amount of 


and natural curiosities, there are 216 vendors of | capital invested in this branch of street business 


coals, 1500 sellers of coke, 14 sellers of tan- 
turf, 150 vendors of salt, 70 sellers of sand, 
26 sellers of shells, or 1969 mn all From this 
number the sellirs of shells must be deducted, 18 
the shell trade 1s nota special branch of strect- 
traffic Wemay, therefore, assert that the number 
of people engaged in this latter class of stiect 
business amounts to about 1900 

Now, adding all these sums together, we have 
the following table as to the numbers of mdiv1 
dualy comprised in the first division of the London 
strect folk, viz the street scllus — 

1 Costermongers (including men, 
women, and childrcn engaged im the 
sal. of fish, fruit, vegetiblis, game, 
poultry, flowers, dc ) 

2 Strect scllers of “giecn stuff,’ 
including witcreresses, chichwied 
und gia’n’sel, turf Adc 

3 Strect scliers ot 
dri hk wbles 

4 Street ccllers of stationery, hte 
riturc, and fine arts 

5 trect sell rs of manufactured 
articles of metul, crockery glass, tex 
tile, chemical, md miscellincous sub 
Bt imccs 

G Steet sclicrs of sccond hind 
articles including thc sellers of old 
metal articles, old glisa, old linen, old 
clothes, old shocs, Ac 

7 Street scllars of live ammils, 18 
dogs, birds gould und silver fish, squiz 
rels, leverets, tortoics, sn ule, Ac 

8 Stiect sellais of mineral produc 
tions and nituril curositics is cous, 
zohc, tan turf, salt, sud, shells, Ac 


30,000 


2 600 


ecatables and 


4,000 


1,000 


4,000 


1,990 


ran NumBnur ob SrruriSiniris t> 610 





These numbers, it should be remembeicd, are 
given rithcr ws in approximation to the truth 
thin is the wbsolute fict It would thercfore he 
safir to siy, making all duc allowance foi the 
tumporary ind nmixid churacter of miny branches 
of street commerce, that there uc tbout 40 000 
people eng wed im sclling articles im the streets of 
London = I am induced to belicve thit this 1s 
very rear the rou number of stre:t sclicrs, from 
the uholesal. ictuins of the plues where the 
street sellers purchase ther goods, and which I 
haye always madc xv point of collecting fiom the 
best authoritics connected with the vanovs 
brinches of street trafhe The statistics of the 
fish and green markets, the swig shops, the 
old clothes cachinge, the bird dealers, which I 
have caused to be collected for the first time 
in this countiy, ul tend to corroborate this esti 
mvt 

The next fict to be cvolved 15 the amount of 
capital invested in the street sie of Second hind 
Artiules, of Live Animals, ind of Mineral Produce 
tions ~=And, first, as to the mony employed m 
the Sccond hand Street Tride 


Street Selless of Second hand Metal Wares 


30 stalls, 5s evch, 20 barrows, 12 £ ss Od 
eich , stoch money for 50 vendois, at 
10s per head 6210 0 
Sticct Sellers of Sccond hand Mital Taye 
| Stockh money for 2U scHers, at 45s 
cach 5 0 90 


Stcct Sellers of other Second hund Mutal Art cles, 
as Italian and J lat Lions 


Stock monev for 20 vendors, at 5e 


Feuh 20 stalls, it ds cich 8 0 0 
| Sect Sellers of Sccond handsLinen, de 
Stock money for 30 ver dors, it 5s 
par head 710 o 
Set wears of Saond hind (beuant) Linen und 
Caluo 
Stock money for 80 venuors, at 10s 
cach 40 0 Q 
Shr ct Sellers of Second hand Curtains 
stock money for 30 sellers, it 4s 
cach 7 10 0 


Ste ct Sellers of Sccond hand Cas peting, Llannels, 
Stocling legs, §e 


Stock money for 30 sellers, at 6s 
eh 9 0 0 
Sticct Ndleas of Sccond hand Bed tucking, 

Sackeny, Lainge, &¢ 
mtocl money for 30 sellers, at 4s 
ech 


6 0 0 
Sait Sellers of Second hand Glass and Cioclery 


GO birrows, Jos cuh, 6 baskets, 
1 Gf cuh, stoch moncy for 6 ven 


dor ut os cath 6 9 0 
Sit Sls of Second hand Mascellancous 
Ai tecles 

stock money fo1 5 vendors, at 15s 
ewh 015 0 


Slice Seles and Duffers of Second hand Music 


Stock money for 2o sellers, at 1/ 
eich 


25 0 0 
Street Sellirs of Sccond hand Weapons 


Stock moncy for 6 vendors, at 1/ 
eich 


6 0 0 
Stel Sllias of Second hand Currositers 


6 burows, 1% eich, stock moncy 
for & vendors, at los per head 9 0 0 


Stil Seller of Second hand Telescopes cud 
Pocket Glasses 


Stockh money for 6 vendors, at 4 
eacil 24 0 0 


Sthrect Scllers of other Miscellanrous Articles 


30 stalls, 5s each, stock money for 
30 sellers, at 15: each 


RT EN Se 


80 0 0 


cre C 
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St cet Sellers of Buds’ Nests 


There are at present only three 
persons hiwhing birds’ nests, &c , in 
the strects during the season, which 
lasts from May to August, these 
strect sellers sell among them 400 
nests, at 24d each, 144 snakes, at 
1s 6d each, 4 hedgehogs, at 1s cach, 
and about 2s’s worth of snails This 
makes the weekly income of each 
amount to about 8s 6d during a 
period of 12 wecks in the summer, 
and the sum annually expendcd on 
these articles to come to 


Street Sellers of Squirrels 


For five months of the year there 
are 20 mn selling squirrels in the 
streets, at from 20 to 50 per cent 
profit, and averazing a weekly sile of 
six each The average price is from 
2s to 25 6d Thus 2400 squurels 
ire vended veuly in the strects, at 
a cost to the public of 


Street Sellers of Leverets, Weld Rublits, de 


During the yer there are about 
s)x individuals exposing for sale in the 
streets young hares ind wild ribbits 
These persons scJl among them 300 
Jeverets, at 1s 6d each, and 400 
young wild rabbits, at 4d e'ch, giving 
a yearly outlay of 


Street Sellers of Gold and Selver [iv 


If we caleulite, in order to allow 
for tne cessation of the trade during the 
winter, and often in the summer whin 
costermongering 1s at its best, that 
but 35 gold hsh sellers hawk in the 
streets and that for but half a ycar, 
each selling six dozin weekly, at 12s 
the dozen, we find 05,520 hsh sold, 


£ 


240 


29 


at an outmy of 3,276 


Strect Sclleis of Tortoises 


Estimating the numbcr of indivi 
duals sclling tortoises to be 20, and 
the number of tortoises scold to be 
10,000, at an average price of 8d 
each, we find there 1s eapended j early 
upon these creatures upwards of 


v33 0 8 


Sticel Sellers of Snails, Frogs, hc 


There are 14 snail gatherers, and 
they, om an average, gather six dozen 
quarts each in a year, which supplies 
a total of 12,096 quarts of snails 
The labourers n the gardens, I am 
informed, gather somewhat more than 
an equal quantity, the greater part 
being sold to the bird shops, so that 
altogether the supply of snails for 
the caged thrushes and blackbirds of 
London 1s about two millions and 1 
half Computing them at 24,000 
quarts, and at 2d a quart, the annual 


¥ 


0) 


3 


0 


ee 


| outlay 13 2002 «Besides snails, there £ 3 d 
are collected annually 500 frogs and 18 
toads, at ld each, giving a yexly 
«xpenditure of 202 3 2 








Tota., or Gross  TAKINGS,” OF THE 


STREET SELLERS OF Live ANI- 
MALS 23,868 16 4 


IncomFr, on “ TAKINGS,’ Ot THE StRuET SCLLERS 
or Minera, Propuctions anp Narvran 
CuRIOSITILS 


Street Sellers of Coals 


The number of individuils engaged 
in the strect sie of coals 1s 210, 
these aistribute 2940 tons of coils 
weckly, giving in mnual trade of 
152,850 tons, it 12 per ton, ind con- 
sequently . yeuly expenditure bv 
the poor ot 152,889 0 90 


Strect Sellers of Coke 


The number of individuals engaged 
m the stiectsiue of coke is 1500, 
id the totil quantity of coke sold 
ainuily in the streets 1s computed 
at about 1,400,000 chaldrons Thcesc 
ire purchased it the gas factories it 
un tverige price of 8s per chidron 
Reckoning thit this 1s sold at 4s per 
childron for profit, we find thit the 
totul guns of the whole cliss amount 
to 280,0002 por unum, ind thar 
gioss annuil takings to $10,000 0 0 


Street Scllas of Tan Tia f 


The number of tain turf selless in 
the mctropolis is cstimited ¢ 14, 
cuwh of these disposxcs of upon an 
werrge, 20,000 per week, during 
the ycir, selling them at Is per 
hundied, and rethang a profit of 
44d for erch hundmd This mikes 
the mnuil outlry im the sticet sale of 
the above irtic!« amount to 7,250 9 0 


Strict Sellars of Salt 


Theic we at present 150 indi 
viduus hiwhing salt in the several 
streets of London, ¢ ich of these pavs 
it the 1atc of 2s per cwt for the silt, 
and mtuls it it 3 lbs for ld, which 
leaves 1s 1d profit on every cwt 
One diy with mother, wet amd diy, 
eich of the street scllers disposes of 
ibout 2) ewt, o1 18 tons 15 cwt 
per diy for wl hands, and this, ac 
ducting Sundiys, makes 5868 tons 
15 cwt im the course of the yeu 
The profit of 1s 1d per cwt 
amounts to a jcairly aggregite profit 
of 60571 los 3d, or about 421 
pcr ymnum for cach person in the 
tride, while the sum annually ex 


pendcd upon this article in the sticets 
amounts to 18,0095 6 3 
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Street Sellers of Sand sod 


Caleulating the aile at a load of 
sand per day, for each horse and cart, 
at 21s per load, we find the sum 
annually expended in house- sand 
to be 65731 , adding to this the sum 
of 2342 spent yearly in bird sand, 
the total street expenditure 1s 


Su cet Sellers of Shells 


There are about 50 individuals 
disposing of shells at different periods 
of the year These sell among their 
1,000,000 at 1d exch, giving in 
annual expendi‘ure of 4,106 13 
Toran, oR (ross TAKINGS, OF THI 

Srreet Sriuuirs oF Minerau Pro- 

puctions AND Narcran Curr 

OSITIES £1,029,228 19 7 


£ 
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River Sellers of Purl 


There are at present 85 men follow 
ing the trade of purl selling on the 
river Thames to colliers The weekly 
profits of this class amount to 117/ 5s 
per week, and yearly to 6097/ , while 
their annual takings 1s 8,190 0 0 


Now, adding together the above and the other 
foregone results, we arrive at the following esti 
mate as to the amount of money annuully expended 
on the several articles purchased in the strocts of 
the metropolis 


v,807 0 0 Drv fruit 











15 
“Wet” fish £1,177,200 £ 
Dry fish 127,000 
Shcll fish 156,600 
Fish of all kinds £1,460,800 
Vogetables £292,400 
Green fiuit 332,200 
1,000 
Fruit ind Vegetables 625,600 
(iame, poultry, rabbits, &c 80,000 
Flowers, roots, &c 14,800 
Water cresses 13,900 
Chickwecd, giu nsel, and turf for birds 14,570 
Fatables and drink bles : 203,100 
Stitionery, lituiature, ind fine arts 33,400 
Minufieturcd articles 188,200 
sccond hand urticles 29,900 
Live annals (excluding dogs, buds, 
and gold push) 29,300 
Mineral productions (cs cucls, coke, 
salt, sand, dc) 1,022,700 
Tora SUM BE\PENDID UPON THY 
VARIoUS AWTICLES VLNDLD BY THL 
SrREEL SFLLLRS £3,716,270 


lence it ippeirs that the street sellers, of all 
ages, in the metropolis are about forty thousand 
in number—their stock in trade 1s worth about 
siaty thousind pounds—and their gross annual 
tikings o1 receipts amount to no less than three 
millions and 1 hif stcrling 
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OF THE STREET-BUYERS 


THE persons who traverse the streets, or call 
periodically at certain places to purchase irticles 
which are usually sold at the door or within the 
house, are—vccording to the division I Jad down 
in the first number of this worh—Strexvi Buyrrs 
The largest, and, in every respect, the most 
remarkable body of these traders, ire the buycrs 
of old clothes, and of them I shill spevk sc pr 
ratelv, devoting at the simu time some spc to 
the StreetJuws It will also be necessiry to 
give a brief ucount of the Jews gencruly, for 
they are still 1 peculiar ricc, and street md shop 
trading among them atc in miny lcspects closcly 
blended 

The principal things bought by the itinerant 
purchasers consist of waste piper, hare and ribbit 
skins, old umbrellis and pirasols bottles and gliss, 
broken metal rags dripping, grease, bones, ter 
leaves and old clothes 

With the excc ption of the buy ers of wiste piper 
among whom arc many active, energetic, wd 
intelligent men, the strect buyers are of the lower 
sort, both as to means and intelligence The only 
further exception, perhaps, which I need notice 
here is, thatamong some umbrella buyers, there 1s 
considerable smartness and sometimes, in the re 
pair or renewal of the ribs, &c,a slight degree 
of skill The other strect puichasers—si ch as the 


hare skin 1d old metal and 19g buyers, ire often 
old and infiim pcople of both sexes, of whom— 
perh ips by rc ison of then infirmities—not a few 
have been in the trade fiom their childhood, and 
are 13 well known by sight in ther respective 
rounds, 1s was the “long remembered beggar” in 
former times 

It is usuuly the lot of a poor person who has 
been diivcn to the streets, or has adopted such 2 
lite when an idult, to seld tiuthng things—such 
is are light to carry wd require a small outlay— 
in advanced ise Old men and women totter about 
offermg lucifir matches, boot and stay laces, penny 
memorandum books, and such ike But the elder 
portion of the sticct folk I have now to speik of 
do not scll, but duy The street s ler commends 
his wares, their cheapness, and excellence The 
sime sort of min, when & buycr, depreciates every- 
thing oflercd to him, in order to ensure a cheaper 
birgun, while miny of the things thus obtained 
find their wy into street sale, and are then as 
much commended for cheapness and goodness, as 
if they we1e the stock in tride of an acute slop 
advertisement monger, and this is done sometimes 
by the very man who, when 2 buyer, condemned 
them 13 utterly valueless But this 1s common to 
all trades 
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O# tue Srreet Buyers oF Rags, Broken 
Merat, Borrues, Guass, anp Bonss 


I cuass all these articles under one head, for, on 
anquiry, I find no individual supporting himself 
by the trading m any one of them I shill, 
therefore, describe the buyers of rags, broken 
metal, bottles, glass, and bones, asa body of street 
traders, but take the articles in which they traffic 
seriatim, pointing out in what degrce they are, or 
have been, wholly or partially, the staple of several 
distinct callings 

The traders in these thmgs are not unpros 
perous men The poor creatures who muy be 
seen picking up rags in the street are “ sticct 
finders,” and not buyers Itis the same with the 
poor old men who may bce seen bending under 
an unsavoury sack of boncs The bones hive 
been found, or have been given for charity, and 
are not purchased One feeble old min whom I 
met with, Ins eyes fixed on the mddle of the 
carriage way in the Old St Pancras road, and with 
whom I had some corversation, told mc that the 
best friend he had in the world wis 1 gentleman 
who lived in a large house nearthe Regents park, 
and gave him the bones which his dogs had done 
with! “If I can only see hissclf, sir,” said the 
old man, ‘“‘ he’s sure to give me my coppers hc 
has in his coat pocket, and that s a very ercat 
thing toa poor min lke me 0, ys, I] Jl buy 
bones, if I have any ha’pcnce, rather thin go 
without them, but I pick them up, o1 have them 
given to me mostly ’ 

The street buycrs, who are only buyers, havc 
barrows, sometimes even carts with donkeys, and, 
is they themselves describe it, they “‘ buy ever) 
thing’ These men are little seen sn London, for 
they “wok” the more secluded courts, streets, 
ind alleys, when in town, but their most fic 
quented rounds arc the poorer parts of the 
populous suburbs There are many in Croydon, 
Woolwich, Greenwich, and Deptford “Its no 
use,” a man who hid been im the trade sud to 
me, “such as us cilling it fine houses to hnow if 
they ’ve any old keys to sell! No, we trades 
with the poor” Often, however, they deal with 
the scivants of the wealthy, md their usuil 
anode of business in such cases 1s to leave 1 bill 
at the house 1 few hours previous to thar visit 
This document has fiequently the royal arms at 
the head of it, and asserts that the “firm has 
been established since the yew » which 13 
seldom Jess than hilf accntury The hand bill 
usually consists of a shoit prefice as to -he in 
creased demand for rags on the part of the paper 
makers, and this 18 followed by a liberal offer to 
give the very best prices for any old linen, or old 
metal, bottles, ropc, stair rods, locks, heys, dnp 
ping, carpeting, &¢ , “in fact,no rubbish or lumber, 
however worthless, will be refused,” and gene 
rally concludes with a request thit this “ bill” 
may be shown to the mistress of the house and 
preserved, as it will be called for in a couple of 
hours 

The papers are delivered by one of the “ firm,’ 
who marks on the door a sign indicative of the 





ad 


houses at which the bill has been taken in, ana 
the probable reception there of the gentleman who 
1s to follow him ‘The road taken 1s also pomted 
by marks before explained, see vol 1 pp 218 and 
247 ‘These men are residents in all quarters 
within 20 miles of London, being most nume 
rous in the places at no great distance from the 
Thames They work their way from their sub 
urban residences to London, which, of course, 1s 
the mart, or “ exchange,” for their wares The 
reason why the suburbs are preferred 1s that in 
those parts the possessors of such things as broken 
metal, &c , cannot so readily 1csort to a marine 
store dealer’s as they can in town I am in 
formed, however, that the shops of the marine 
store men areon the incre ise in the more densely 
peopled suburbs, still the dwellings of the poor 
aic often widely scattered in those parts, and few 
will goa mile to sel any old thing They wait 
in preference, unless very needy, for the vist of 
the street buyer 

A good many j ears ago—perhaps until 80 years 
bik—rags, nd especially white and good linen 
rigs, wele imong the things most zealously in 
quired for by strcet buyers, and then 3d a pound 
wis upricc reidily pud Subsequently the paper 
manuficturers brought to great and economical 
peifiction the process of boiling rags in Jye and 
bleaching them with chlorinc, so tht colour became 
less 2 desidcratum <A few yeas after the peace 
of 1815, morcover, the foreign trade in rags in 
creiscd ripidly At the present time, about 1200 
tons of woollen rags, 1nd upwards of 10,000 tons 
of lincn rigs, ue imported ycarly These 10,000 
tons give us but a vigue notion of the real 
unount I miv therefore mention that, when 
1cduced to 1 morc defimte quantity, they show a 
totil of no css than twenty two millions four 
hundied thousind pounds ‘The woollen rags 
uc imported the most largely from Hamburg and 
Bremen, the price being trom 5/7 to 171 the ton 
Tancn 11gs, which wei ige newly 20/7 the ton, are 
unported from the sume pliecs, and from se veri 
Itilian ports, more especiilly those im Sieily 
Among these ports 1re Pilermo, Messina, Ancona, 
Leghorn, and Tixste (the Trieste rags being ga 
thered in I[ungiry) The value of the rags an 
nuilly brought to this country is no less thin 
200,000/ Whit the native rags may be worth, 
there ue no ficts on which to ground an estimate , 
but supposing eich person of the 20,000,000 
in Great Britun to produce one pound of rags 
mnually, then the rags of this country may be 
Vilued it very nearly the same price as the foreign 
oncs, so that the gross vaiue of the rags of Great 
Jiitun importcd ind produced at home, would, m 
such acisc, umount to 400,000/ Krom France, 
belgium, Hollind, Spun, and other continental 
kingdoms, the exportation of rags 13 prohibited, 
nor cin so bulky and low priced a commodity be 
smugelcd to advantage 

Of this large sum of rags, which 18 independent 
of what 18 collected im the Umited Kingdom, the 
Amecans are purchasers on an extensive scale 
The wear of cotton 18 almost unknown in many 
parts of Itvly, Germans, and Hungary, and al- 
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though the lnen in use is coarse, and, compared 
to the Insh, Scotch, or Enghsh rudely minu 
iictured, the foreign rags ave generally luen and 
therefore 1re preferred at the piper mills The 
stiect buyers in this country, however, mike less 
aistinction thin ever, as icgards price, between 
lincn and cotton rags 

The lmen rag buying is still prosccuted exten 
avely by itimerint “ gatherers” in the country and 
in th. further neighbouthooas of London, but the 
coilection is not to the extcnt it wis formerly 
The pice 1s lower, and, owing to the foreipn trade, 
the demand 1s less urgent, 80 common, too, 1s now 
the wear of cotton, nd so much smuller that of 
lincn, that many people will not sell lincn rags, but 
reserve them for use in cise of cuts and wounds 
or for giving to their poo: neighbours on any such 
emergency This was done doubtissly to 18 
great, or to a greater extent, in the old times, but 
linen mgs were more plentiful then, for cotton 
shirting was not woven to the pufcction sccn it 
present, and many good country housewivcs spun 
their own Iincn slxeungs and shirtings 

A strect buyer of the cliss I have dcsembed, 
upon presenting himself it any house oflurs to buy 
1ag4, broken metal, or glass, and tor 11g cspeciully 
thcre 18 often a se1ious barg uning, wd somcunis, 
{ wis told by in itimerint strect scllur, who hid 
been an eir witncss, a little yohing not of the most 
delicate hind = Tor coloured rigs these mon give 
4@ a pound or 1d for three pounds , for imfezot 
white rigs }d@ 1 pound, and up to 1}d , for the 
best, 2d the pound = It 1s common, hov cver ond 
even more common, Iam assured, unong misters 
of the old ig and bottl shops, thin unong tect 
buveis, to mnounce 2d or dd, or even ts much 
wood, for the des rigs but, son how or othe, the 
ius trien for sile to those buycis never uc ol 
the best ‘To ofa Gov pound for rigs is ridivu 
lons, but stich an offer nay be seen at some bay 
shops, the figure G, perbips, crowning vp tinting 
of vy luge plum puddin,, is ov rep csentition of 
whatmaiy bo v Chiistmas acsult, mercy dic mu the 
thrifty preserv ition of 2 gs, grease and driypine 
Some of the street buyers, when working the 
‘ubirbs ot the countiy, utah a sumlu ulus 
tration” to thet burows or cuts Lo siw the 
Winter pliud of onc of these men, which he 
Wis lesiving for v country excision is ft ds 
Rochestci, § when the pliam pudding time wis 

co nny In this pictorial advcrtisament vimun 
iid wonan very florid and full tied were on 
the pomt of cujoyine v hue plun adding the 
nau floushing a liu kone, md looking very 
hospittble On a se olf which assucd from his 
Trout were tr words “Fromourg ! Dae 
best prices even by — — —-—, of Loudon 

Lane wom in hke meioimer caclume | Lion 
Gupving and hous fit! The best prices givei 
by — — —— of London’ 

This man told me thit ut sorac times, both in 
town and country he did not buy y pound of rigs 
Maweek EL hid heird the old hinas in the 
tiide say, thit 20 or bdU yous buk thes could 

guther’ (the word generally used for buy mg) twice 
aiid three tincs as many rags as at present My 
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informant attributed this change to two causes, 
depending more upon what he had heard from 
experienced street buyers than upon Ine own 
hnowledge At one time it wag common for s 
mistress to al'ow her maid servant to “keep a 
rag bag in which all refuse lncn, &c, was col- 
lected for sale for the servant’s behoof, a privilege 
now rarely accorded The other cause was that 
working people 8 wives had Icss moncy at their com- 
mind now than they had formcily, so that instead 
of gathcring a good heap for the man who enlled 
on them periodically, they ran to a maine store- 
shop and sold them by one, two, and thice penny- 
worths ata time This related to all the things 
in the strcct buyer's trade, as well as to rigs 
“T ve known this trade ten yenss or so,” smd 
my informint, ‘ J was a costermonger before that, 
uid I work costc: work now in the summer, and 
buy things in the winter Before Christmas 1s the 
best time for second hand tridc When I set out 
on 4 cointry 10ound—and I’ve gone as far as 
Guildford and Mudstone, ind St Albin’s—I lays 
mas gicat a stoch of glass id crocks as I can 
aise moncy for, or as my donkey or pony —I ’ve 
hid both, but Im working a iss now—cim drag 
without distressing him =I swops my crocks for 
my think m the sccond hand wiy, and when I’ve 
got through them I buys outight, and so works 
my wiy bickh to London I bing back what I've 
bought in the crites md hiumpers I’ve had to 
pik the crochsin Vhe first vcar is I started I got 
hold of v few very tidy 11gs, coloured things 
mostly Theo Jew I sold ’em to when I got home 
wun give me more thin I cxpected O lord no, 
notmor thin ished ! He told me, too, that he d 
buy uy morc Inuight hive as they wis wanted 
ito ome town not very fir off, where there was a 
Cull for thom for patching quilts Ll havcn’t heard 
of uv cili for my thit way since  T pet less and 
kostus cvery vou, P think Wall Lf cant say 
whit Lpot list your perhaps about two stone 
No, noi of then wis woollen They re things 
is poople s sclacm sutisticd with the price for, 1s 
rus [ove bouyht muslin window curtains or 
flocks ts Was Worn, ind good for nothink but rags, 
but there ways cems such tlot, wd they wughs 
60 lind and comes to so littl , that there’s sure 
to be sumbling I vc sometimes bought a lot of 
old clothe by the lump o: [’sc swopped crochs 
for them, ud umonp ther there » freq icutly been 
things ais the Jew mm Pctticoatluxw, whit I 
lis them to, has puto one side is rigs If 
Id ore) to give rig prices, them a3 IT got cm 
of would hive becm of. ded, and have thought I 
Wwintcd to chert When vou get a lot it one go, 
ado ospecially a at 3 fot croc! s, you must make 
the bes of then Dhas tor that and tother for 
toth i IT stay it the beer shops and little inns 
mthecouitry Someof the landlords looks say aly 
it one, if youre wstringer, wouse af the police 
de cetives Is Ulver anytiink, they go w hiwkers, 
or buiownen, or somcthink that was [Thig 
stitumcut as to the police as concct but the man 
did not know how it came to his | nowledge , he 
hid ¢ heard of at,” he beheved ] ‘I’ve very 
scldori slept in a commor lodging house Id 
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rather sleep on nity barrow” [TI have before had 
occasion to remark the aversion of the coster 
monger class to sleep in low lodging-houses 
These men, almost always, and from the necessi- 
ties of their calling, have rooms of their own in 
London , so that, I presume, they hate to sleep 
an pudblec, as the accommodation for repose in 
many a lodging house may very well be called At 
any rate the costermongers, of all classes of street 
sellers, when on their country excursions, resort 
the least to the lodging houses } “‘ The last round 
I had in the country, as far as Reading and Pang 
bourne, I was away about five weeks, I think, 
and came back a better man by a pound, that 
was all I mean I had 30 shillings’ worth of 
things to start with, and when I’d got back, 
and turned my rags, and old metal, and things 
into money, I had 50s To be sure Jenny (the 
ass) and me lived well all the time, and I bought 
a pair of half boots and a pair of stockings at 
Reading, so 1t weren’t so bad Yes, sir, there 5 
nothing I likes better than a turn into the 
country It does ones health good, if it don’t 
turn out so well for profits as 1t might” 

My informant, the rag dealer, belonged to the 
best order of costermongers, onc proof of this was 
in the evident care whih he had bestowed on 
Jenny, his donkey There werc no loose hairs on 
her hide, and her harness wis clein ind whole, 
and | observed after a p.iuse to trans vt business on 
his round, that the animal held her head towards 
her master to be scratched, and wis petted with 1 
mouthful of green griss and clover, which the 
costermonger had 1n 2 corner of his vehicle 

Tarlon’s cuttcags, which consist of cloth, satin, 
lining matenals, fustian, warstcortings, silk, &c, 
are among the things which the street buyers ire 
the most anxious to becom posstssed of on a 
country round, for, as will be eisly understood 
by those who have reid the accounts before given 
of the Old Clothes Exchang:, and of Petticort 
and Rosemary lanes, they are avulable for many 
purposes in London 

Diessmaker 8 cuttengs arc also 1 portion of the 
street buyers country trafhe, but to no great ex 
tent, and hirdly ever, I am told, unless the strect 
buyer, which 1s not often the cis, be accompamed 
on his 1ound by his wife In town, tulors cut 
tings are usurly sold to the piece brokers, who 
call or send men round to the shops or work 
shops for the purpose of buying them, and it 1s 
the same with the dressmaker s cuttings 

Old metal, or broken metal, for I heud one 
appellation used as frequently as the other 18 
bought by the same description of traders This 
trade, however, 1s prosecated in town by the 
street buyers more largely than in tne country, and 
so differs from the rig business The carnage of 
old 1ron bolts and bars 1s exceedingly cumbersome , 
nor can metal be packed or stowed away hike old 
clothes or rags This makes the street buyer 
indifferent as to the collccting of what I heard 
one of them call “country iron” By “metal” 
the atreet folk often mean copper (most especially), 
brass, or pewter, in contradistinction to the cheaper 


substances of ironor lead In the country they are 
v 


most anxious to buy “ metal,” whereas, in town, 
thev as readily purchase “iron” When the 
street buyers give merely the worth of any metal 
by weight to be disposed of, in order to be re 
melted, or re wrought in some manner, by the 
manufacturers, the following are the average 
prices —-Copper, 6d per lb , pewter, 5d , brass, 
5d, 1ron, 6 lbs for ld, and 8 Ibs for 2d (a 
smaller quantity than 6 lbs is seldom bought), 
andld and1jd perlb forlead Old z:nc1s nota 
metal which “comes in the way” of the street 
buyer, nor—us one of them told me with a laugh 
—old silver Tin 1s never bought by weight in 
the streets 

It must be understood that the prices I have 
mentioned are those given for old or broken 
metal, valueless unless for re working When an 
old metal article 3s still avaiable, or may be 
easily made available, for the use for which 1t 
was designed, the street purchase is by “ the 
piece,” rather than the weight 

The broken pins, scuttles, kettles, &¢, con 
cerning one of the uses of which I have quoted 
Mr Babbage, in page 6 of the present volume, as 
to the conversion of these worn out vessels into 
the hght and japanned cdyings, or clasps, called 
“clamps,” or ‘ chips,” by the trunk makers, and 
used to protect or strengthen the corners of boxes 
and picking cases, are purchased sometimes by 
the street buyers, but tall more properly under the 
head of what constitutes a portion of the stock in 
tride of the sticet finder They are not bought 
by weight, but so much for the pan, perhaps so 
much along with other things, a halfpenny, a 
penny, or occasionally two pence, and often only 
. firthing, or three pans for a penny ‘The uses 
for these things which the street buyers have more 
espcciully im view, irenot those mentioned by Mr 
Bibbige (the trunk clamps), but the conversion 
of them into the “ion shovels,” or strong dust 
pans sold in the streets One street artisan sup 
ports himself ind his family by the miking of dust 
pins from such grimy old vessels 

As in the result of my inquiry among the street 
sellers of old metal, I ain of opmuon that the street 
buyers ilso are not generally mixed up with the 
receipt of stolen goods Thut they may be so to 
some extcnt 1s probable enough , 1n the same pro 
portion, perhaps, as highly respectable tradesmen 
hive been known to buy the goods of fraudulent 
bankrupts, and others The street buyers are 
low itinerants, seen regulaily by the ponce and 
eisy to be traced, ind thereforc, for one feason, 
ciutious In one of my inquines among the 
young thieves and pickpockets im the low lodg 
ing houses, I heard frequent accounts of their 
selling the metal goods they stole, to “ fences,’ 
and in one particular instance, to the mustress 
of a lodging house, who had conveniences for the 
mclting of pewter pots (called “ cats and kittens’ 
by the young thieves, according to the size of 
the vesscls), but I never head them speak of any 
connection, or indeed any tiansactions, with street 
folk 

Among the things purchased in great quantities 
by the street buyers of old metal are keys The 
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keys so bought are of every size, are gene- 
rally very rusty, and present every dorm ot 
manufacture, from the simplest to the most 
complex wards On my inquirmg how such 
a number of keys without locks came to be of 
fered for street-sile, I was informed that there 
were often duplicate or triplicate keys to one lock, 
and that in sales of household furniture, for in 
stance, there were often numbers of odd keys 
found about the premises and sold “in a lump ,” 
that locks were often spoiled and unsaleable, wear 
yng out long before the keys Twopence a dozen 1s 
an usual price for a dozen “mixed keys,” to a 
street buyer Bolts are also freely bought by the 
street people, as are holdfasts, bed keys, and screws, 
‘Cand everything,’ J was told, “ which some one or 
other among the poor 18 alwavs a wanting ” 

A little old man, who had been many years a 
street buyer, gave me an account of his purchases 
of bottles and glass This man had been a soldier 
mm his youth, had known, as he said, “many ups 
and downs,” and occasionally wheels a barrow, 
somewhat larger and shallower thin those used 
by masons, from which he vends iron and tin 
wares, such as cheap gridirons, stands for hand 
irons, dust pans, dripping trays, & As he sold 
these wares, he offered to buy, or swop for, anv 
second hand commodities “As to the bottle and 
glass buying, sir,” he said, “it ’s dead and buried 
in the streets, and in the country too I ve 
hnown the day when I’ve cleared 2/ in a 
week by buying old things in a country round 
How long was thit ago, do you say, sir? Why 
perhaps twenty years, yes, more than twenty 
Now, I’d hardly pick up odd glass :n the street ” 
[He called imperfect glass wires ‘odd glass’ ] 
“OQ, I don’t know whit’s brought about such a 
change, but everything changes I cnt say 
anything about the duty on gliss No, I never 
paid any duty on my glass, it ayn’t hikely = 1 buy 
glass still, certainly I do, but I think if I depended 
on 1t I should be wishing myself in the Kast Injes 
again, rathcr than such a pooi consarn of a busi 
ness—d—-n meif I shouldn’t The list glass 
bargain I made about two months back, down 
Limehouse way, and about the Commercial road, 
I cleared 7d by, and then I had to wheel 
what I bought—it wis chiefly bottles— ibout five 
mile It’s a tiade would starve a cit, the buying 
of old glass I never bought gliss by weight, but 
I’ve heard of some giving a halfpenny and a 
penny a pound § I] always bought by the piece 
from a halfpenny to a shilling (but that’s long 
since) for a bottle , and farthings and halfpennies, 
and higher and sometimes lower, for wine and other 
glasses as was chipped or cracked, or damaged, for 
they could be soldin them days People’s got proud 
now, I fancy that’s one thing, and must have every 
thing slap O,I do middling I live by one thing or 
other, and when I die there’ll just be enough to 
bury the old man” [This is the nrst street-trader 
I have met with who made such a statement as to 
having provided for his interment, though I have 
heard these men occasionally express repugnance 
at the thoughts of being buried by the parish | “I 


does well as a laundress, and 18 a real good sort, 
I have my dinner with her every Sunday. She’s 
a widow without any young ones I often go 
to church, both with my daughter and by myself, 
on Sunday evenings It does one good I'm 
fond of the music and singing too The sermon I 
can very seldom make anything of, as I can’t hear 
well if any one 8 a good way oft me when he’s 
saying anythink I buy a httle old metal some- 
times, but it’s coming to be all up with atreet 
glass people, everybody seems to run with their 
things to the rag and bottle shops ’ 

The same body of traders buy also old sacking, 
carpeting, and moreen bed cuitarns and window 
nangings, but the trade in them 1s suffiuently 
desciibed in my account of the buying of rags, for 
it 1s carried on in the same wayy 80 much per 
pound (ld or 1}d or 2d), or so much for the lot 

Of Bones I have already spoken They are 
bought by any street collector with a cait, on 
his 1ound in town, at a halfpenny a pound, or 
thrce pounds for 1 pennv, but it 18 a trade, on 
account of the awkwardness of carnage, little 
cared for by the regular street buyers Men, con 
nected with some bone grinding mill, go round 
with a horse and cart to the knackers and 
butchers to collect bones, but this 1s a portion, 
not of street, but of the mull owner’s, business 
These bones are ground for manure, which 18 ex 
tensively used by the agriculturists, having been 
first intioduccd in Yorkshire and Lincolnshire 
about 30 yeus ago The importation of bones 18 
now very great, more than three times as much 
as it was 20 years bick The value cf the foreign 
bones imported 1s estimated at upwards of 300,000/ 
yeaily They ire brought from South America (along 
with hides), from Germany, Hollind, and Belgium 

The men who most care to collect bones in the 
strects of London are old and infirm, and they 
baiter toys for them with poor children , for those 
children sometimes gather bones in the streets and 
put them on one side, or get them from dustholes, 
for the sike of exchinging them for a plaything, 
or, indecd, for selling them to any shopkeeper, and 
miny of the rg and bottle tradesmen buy bones 
The toys most used for this barter are paper 
“wind mils”  Thcse toy-barterers, when they 
hive a few pence, will buy bones of children 
or any others if they cannot become possessed of 
them otherwise, but the carringe of the bones 1s a 
great obsticle to much being done in this business 

In the regulir way of street buying, such as I 
have described it, thcreare about 100 men in London 
and the suburbs Some buy only during a portion 
of the year, and none pethaps (except m the way 
of barter) the year round They are chiefly of the 
costermonger class, some of the street-buyers how- 
ever, have becn carmen’s servants, or connected 
with trades in which they had the care of 4 horse 
and cart, and so became habituated to a street hfe 

There arc still many other wavs in which the 
commerce 1n refuse and the second hand street-trade 
issupphed As the windmill seller for bones, so wall 
the puppet-show man for old bottles or broken 
table-spoons, or almost any old trifle, allow children 


have a daughter, that’s all my family now, she | to regale their eyes on the beauties of his exhibition 
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The trade expenditure of the street buyers it 18 
wot easy to estimate Their calling 1s 80 mixed 
wath selling and birtermg that very probably not 
one among them can tell what he expends in 
buyng, as a sepatate branch of his business If 
10Uu men eapend 153 each weeklv, m the pur 
chase of rags, old metal, &c , and if this trade be 
prosecuted for 80 wecks of the yer, we find 
22501 so expended The profits of the buyers 
range from 20 to 100 per cent 


Or tus “ Rag-anp-Bortir,” anp THF “ Marine 
Storr,” SHors 


The principal puichisers of any refuse or 
‘worn out articles arc the proprietors of the rag 
and bottle shops Some of these men milc 
a good deal of money, and not unficquently 
unite with the business the letting out of \ims 
for the conveyance of furniture, or for ple sure 
excursions, to such places 1s Hampton Court 
The stench in these shops 1s positively siche ning 
Here in 1 small apartment may be a pric of rigs, 
a sack full of bones, the miny varieties of gre ise 
and “ kitchen stuff,’ corrupting a itmospnerc 
which, even without such accompaniments, would 
be too close The windows irc often crowded with 
bottles, which exclude the heht, while the floor 
and shelves irc thick with grease and dirt = The 
Inmates seem unconscious of this foulncss,—and 
one comptritively we dthy man, who showed me 
his horses, the stable being hk« a driving room 
compared to his shop, in spe rking of the miny 
deaths among his children, could not conjecture 
to what cause it could be owing = This indifler 
ence to dirt and stcnch 18 the more romirkibl, 
as many of the shopkcepers have been gentlemen » 
servants, and wore therfore once ucustomed to 
cleanliness and order The door posts and win 
dows of the rig and hottl shops uc often closely 
placa:rded, and the front of thc house 1s sometimes 
one glaring colour, blue or red, so thit the plice 
may be at once recognised, cven by the illiterate, 
as the “red hous,’ or the “blue house” If 
these men are not exactly street buyers, they ire 
street billers, continually distributing hiad bills, 
but more especiully b tore Christmis The more 
aristocratic, howevc1, now send round cards, and 
to the following purpoit — 








No — No — 
THE NOUSE IS —-——S8 
RAG, BOTTLE, AND KIICHLN STUFF 
WAREHOUSE, 
— STREET, —-—- TOWN, 
‘Where you can obtain Gold and Silver to any amount 
FSTABLISHPFD -—— 


THE HIGHLST PRICE GIVEN 
For all the undermentioned articles, v.17 — 

Wax and Sperm Picces Old ( opper, Briss, Pew 
Kitchen stuff, ac ter Ax 
Wrme & Beer Bottles Lead Iron, Zme, Steel, 
Eau de Cologne, Soda &e, de 

Water Old Horse Hair, Mat 
tresses &¢ 


Doctors’ Bottles, &c 
White Linen Rags mare Books, Waste Paper, 
c 
All kinds of Coloured 


Bones, Phials, & Broken 
Flint Glass 
Rags 
The utmost value given aor all kinds of Wearing 
pare 


A 
Furvrture and Lumber of every description bought, and 
full value given at his Miscc JJaneous Warehouse 
Articles sent for 


¥ 


Some content themselves with sending hand- 
bills to ghe houses in thew neighbourhood, which 
many of the cheap printers keep in type, 80 that 
an alteration in the name and address 1s all which 
is necessary for any customer 


I heard that suspicions were entertained that it 
was to some of these triders thit the facilities 
with which servants could dispose of their pilfer 
ings might be attubuted, and that a stiay silver 
spoon might enhance the weight and price 
of kitchen stuff It 1s not pertaming to my 
present subject to enter into the consideration of 
such a mettcr, and I m ght not have alluded to 
it had not I found the regular street buyers fond 
of expre sing an opmion of the indifferent honesty 
of this body of traders, but my readers may 
have remarked how readily the street people have, 
on scveral occisions, justified (as they seem to 
think) their own delinquencies by quoting what 
thcy declired were as great and as frequent 
delinquencus on the part of shopkecpers “I 
know very well,” said an intelligent street-seller 
on one occision, “that two wrongs can never 
make a mght, but tucks that shopkeepcrs practise 
to giow rch upon we must practise, just as they 
do to lie at all As long as they give short 
wuight md short mcisure, the streets can’t help 
doing the sime ” 

The rag and bottle and the marine store shops 
are in miny instinces but differcnt names for the 
same desciption of busincss = The chict distinction 
appeirs to be this the marine-store shopheepcrs 
(propcr) do not meddle with what 1s a very prin- 
apu objcct of traffic with the rag and bottle man, 
the purchise of dripping, as well as of every kind 
of retuse m the way of fat orgrease The mine 
stole man, too, 18 more miscellineous in his 
wcs thin his contemporary of the rag and bottle 
store, 13 the former will purchase any of the 
smuler aticles of household furniture, old tea- 
caddis hkmife boxes, hreirons, books, pictures, 
diwughts imd bickgammon boards, bird cages, 
Dutch clocks, cups and saucers, tools and brushes 
The rig and bottle tradesman will readily pur- 
chise any of these things to be disposed of as 
old inctal or waste paper, but his brother trades 
man buys them to be re sold and re used for the 
purpoees for which they were originally manu- 
tictured When furniture, however, 1s the staple 
of one of these second hand storehouses, the 
propuetor 1s . furniture broker, and not a munme- 
store deiler If, again, the dealer in these stores 
contine lis business to the purchase of old metals, 
for instance, he 1s classed as an old metal dealer, 
collecting it or buying it of collectors, for sale to 
iron founders, coppersmths, brass-founders, and 
plumbers In perhaps the majority of instances 
there 18 little or no distinction between the esta- 
blishments I have spoken of The dolly business 
1s common to both, but most common to the marine- 
store dealer, and of 1t 1 shall speak afterwards 

These shops are exceedingly numerous Per- 
hips in the poorer and smaller streets they aie 
More numerous even than the chandlers’ or the 
beer sellers’ places At the corner of a small 
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atreet, both in town and the nearer suburbs, will 
frequently be found the chandler’s shop, for the 
rule of small quantities of cheese, bacon, grocertes, 
&c, to the poor Lower down may be seen the 
beer-teller’s, and in the same street there 1s certain 
to be one rag-and bottle or marme-store shop, very 
often two, and not unfrequently another in some 
adjacent court. 

I was referred to the owner of a marine store 
shop, as to a respectable man, keeping a store of the 
best class Here the counter, or table or whatever 
it 18 to be called, for 1t wis somewhat nonde- 
script, by an ingemous contrivance could be pushed 
out into the street, so that in bad weather the 
goods which were at other times cxposed in the 
street could be drawn insidc without trouble 
The glass frames of the window were removable, 
and were placed on one side in the shop, for in 
the summer an open casement seemed to be 
preferred This 1s one of the remuning old tride 
customs still seen in London, fo: previously to 
the great fre in 1666, and the subsequent re- 
building of the city, shops with open casements, 
and protected from the weither by overhinging 
eaves, or by a sloping wooden roof, werc general 

The house I visited was an old one,and abounded 
an closets and recesses ‘The fire place, which 
apparently had been large, was removed, and the 
space was occupied with a mass of old iron of evcry 
kind, all this was destined for the furnice of 
the iren founder, wrought iron being picferred for 
several of the requirements of that trade <A 
chest or range of very old drawers, with deficed 
or worn out labels—once 2 grocei 8 or a chemists 
—was stuffed, in every driwer, with old horse 
shoe nails (valuable for stcel manuficturers), ind 
horse and donkey shoes, brass knobs, glass 
stoppers , small bottles (imong them a number 
of the cherp cast “hartshorn bottles’), broken 
pieces of brass and coppc1, small tools (such as 
shoemakers’ and harncss mikers awls), punches, 
gimnlets, plane irons, hammer heads, & , odd do 
minoes, dice, and backgammon men, lock escut 
cheons, keys, and the smaller sort of lochs, espe 
cially padlocks, in fine, any small thing which 
could be stowed away 1n such a place 

In one corner of the shop had been thrown, 
the evening before, a mass of old iron, then just 
bought It consisted of a number of screws of 
different lengths and substance, of broken bars 
and ruls, of the odds and ends of the cogged 
wheels of machinery, broken up or worn out, of 
odd looking spikes, and rings, and links, ll 
heaped together and ecarcely distinguishable 
These things had all to be assorted, some to 
ve sold for re use in their then form , the others to 
he sold that they mht be melted and cast into 
other forms The floor was intricate with hampcrs 
of bottles, heaps of old boots and shoes, old 
desks and work boxes, pictures (all modern) 
with and without frames, waste paper, the most 
of it of quarto, and some larger sized, soiled or 
torn, and strung closely together in weights of 
from 2 to 7lbe , and a fire-proof safe, stuffed 
with old fringes, tassels, and other upholstery 
goods, worn and discoloured. The miscellaneous 


wares were carried out into the street, and ranged 
by tho door posts as well as mm front of the honse. 
In some small out houses in the yard were piles 
of old 1ron and tin pans, and of the broken or 
separate parts of harness 

krom the proprietor of this establishment I had 
the following account — 

“I’ve been in the business more than a dozen. 
yerrs Bcfore that, I was an auctioneer’s, and then 
a fuiniture brokers, porter I wasnt brought up to 
any regular trade, but just to jobbing about, and 
a bad t1 ide it 1s, as all trades 19 that ain’t regular 
employ foramain I had some money when my 
father dicd—he kept a chandler’s shop—and [ 
bought a marme” [An elliptical form of speech 
among these traders] “I gave 102. for the stock, 
and 5/ tor entrance and good wall, and agreed 
to pry whit rents and rates was due It wasa 
smillish stock then, for the business had been 
neglected, but I hive no reason to be sorry for 
my buyin, though it might have been better 
Thee s lots tiken in about good wills, but perhaps 
not so many 1n my way of business, because we ’re 
rithcr ‘fly tovdodge’ It’s a confined sort of life, 
but there s no help for that Why,as to my way 
of tradc, you d be surprised, what different sorts 
of people come to my shop I don’t mean the 
reculir hinds, but the chance comers I’ve had 
men dicssed lhe gentlemen—and no doubt they 
was respectible when they was sober—bring two 
o1 thrre books, or a nice cigir case, or anythink 
that don t show in thar pockets, and say, when as 
drunk as blazes, ‘Give me what you can for this, 
I wint it sold for 1 pirticular purpose’ That var- 
ticular puipose wis more drink, I should say, and 
I vc known the sime men come bick 1n less than 
a week, and buy whit they'd sold me at a little 
cxtre ind be glid it I had it by me still O, we 
secs ~ deal of things in this way of life Yea, 
poor pcople run tosuchas me I’ve known them 
come with such things 1s teapots, and old hair 
mattresses, and flock beds, and tien I’m sme 
they 1e hard up—reduced for a meal I don’t 
like buying big things like mattresses, though I do 
purch we ’em sometimes Some of these sellers are 
as kcen as Jews at a bargin, others seem only 
anxious to gct rid of the things and have hold of 
some bitof money wnyhow Yes, sir, I’ve known 
their hands tremble to receive the money, and 
mostly the women’s ‘They haven't been used to 
it, I know, when that’s the case Perhaps they 
comes to sell to me whit the pawns won’t take in, 
ind what they wouldnt hke to be seen selling to 
any of the men that goes about buying things in 
the street 

“Why, I’ve bought everythink, at sales by 
auction there’s often ‘lots’ made up of differ- 
ent things, and they goes for very little I 
buy otf people, too, that come to me, and of the 
regulir hands that supply such shops as mine I 
scll retul, and I sell to hawkers I sell to 
anybody, for gentlemen ‘Il come into my shap to 
buy anythink that’s took their fancy in passing 
Yes, I’ve bought old oil paintings I’ve heard 
of some being bought by people in my way as 
have turned out stunners, and was sold for a 
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hundred pounds or more, and cost, perhaps, half 
a&crown or only a shilimg I never experienced 
such a thing myself There ’s a good deal of gammon 
abontit Well, 1t’s hardly possible to say anything 
about a scale of prices I give 2d for an old tin 
or metal teapot, or an old saucepan, and some 
times, two days after I’ve bought such a thing, 
I've sold it for 3d to the man or woman I ’ve 
bought it of I ‘ll sell cheaper to them than to any- 
body else, because they come to me in two ways— 
both as gellersand buyers For pictures I’ve given 
from 8d to 1s I fancy they ‘re among the last 
things some sorts of poor people, which 18 a bit 
faneiful, parts with I’ve bought them of 
hawkers, but often I refuse them, as they ve given 
more than I could get Pactures requires a judge 
Some brought to me was published by newspapers 
and them sort of people Waste piper I buy as 
it comes [I can’t 1ead very much, and don’t un 
derstand about books I take the backs off ind 
weighs them, and gives 1d, and 13d, and 2d 
a pound, and there’s an end I sell them at 
about 3d a pound profit, or sometimes less, to men 
as we calls ‘waste’ men It’s a poor part of 
our business, but the books and paper takes up 
little room, and then it’s clein and can be stowed 
anywhere, and isa sure sale Well, the pcople 
as sells ‘ waste’ to me 18 not such 18 can read, I 
think, I don’t know what they 1s, perhaps they re 
such as obtains possession of the books ind what 
not after the death of old folks, and gets them 
out of the way as quick as theycan I know 
nothink about what they rre Last week, a man 
m black—he didn’t seem rich—came mto my 
shop and looked at some old books, and sid ‘ Hive 
you any black leid” He didn’t spexk plain, and 
I could hardly catch him I said, ‘ No, sir, I dont 
sell black lead, but you'll getit at No 27,’ but 
he answered, ‘ Not black lead, but blick letter,’ 
speaking very pointed I said, ‘No, and I 
haven’t a notion what he meant 

“ Metal (copper) that I give 5d or 53d for, 
I can sell to the merchants from 64d to 8d the 
pound It’s no great trade, for they'll often 
throw things out of the lot and say they re not 
metal Sometimes, 1t would hardly be a farthing 
§n a shilling, if 1t warn’t for the draught in the 
scales When we buys metal, we dont notice the 
quarters of the pounds, all under a quarter goes 
for nothink When we buys iron, all under half 
pounds counts nothink So when we buys by the 
pound, and sells by the hundredweight, there’s a 
little help from this, which we calls the draught 

“ @lass bottles of all qualities I buys at three 
for a halfpenny, and sometimes four, up to 2d a 
piece for ‘good stouts (bottled porter vessels), but 
very seldom indeed 2d , unless it’s something very 
prime and big like the old quarts (quart bottles) I 
seldom ‘meddles with decanters It’s very few 
decanters as 18 offered to me, either little or big, 
and I’m shy of them when they are There’s 
such a change in glass Them as buys in the 
streets brings me next to nothing now to buy, 
they both brought and bought a lot ten ) ear back 
and later I never was in the street trade in 
second-hand, but 3t’s not what it was =I sell in 
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the streets, when I put things outade, and know 
all about the trade. 

“It ain't a fortmpht back since a smart femile 
servant, in slap-up black, sold me & basket full of 
doctor’s bottles I knew her master, and he hadnt 
been buried a week before she come to me, and 
she said, ‘missus 18 glad to get rid of them, for thr y 
makes her cry’ They often say their missusses 
sends things, and that they ’re not on no account 
to take Jess than so much That’s true at times, 
and at timesit ain’t I gives from 1jd to 3d @ 
dozen for good new bottles I’m sure I can’t 
say what I give for other odds and ends, just as 
they ’re good, bad, or indifferent It’s a queer trade 
Well, I pay my wav, but I don t know what I clear 
a week—about 2/ I dare say, but then there ’s 
rent, rites, and taxes to pay, and other expenses ” 

The Dolly system is peculiar to the ray- 
and bottle man, as well as to the marine store 
dealer The name 1s derived from the black 
wooden doll, in white apparel, which gener ily 
hangs dangling over the door of the marine store 
shops, or of the “rag and bottles,” but more fre- 
quntly the last mentioned This type of the 
business 1s sometimes swung above their doors by 
those who are not dolly shop keepers The dolly 
shops re essentially pawn shops, and pawn shops 
for the very poorcst There are many articls 
which the regular pawnbrokers decline to accept 
1s pledges Among these things are blankets, ruga, 
clocks, flock beds, common pictures, “ translated ’ 
boots, mended trowsers, kettles, saucepans, trays, 
& Such things are usually styled “lumber” A 
poor person driven to the necessity of raising a 
fuw pence, and unwilling to part finally with his 
lumber, goes to the dollv man, and for the merest: 
trifle ad\ anced, deposits one or other of the articles 
I have mentioned, or something similar For an 
advance of 2d or 3d, a haltpenny a week 1s 
charged, but the charge is the same if the pledge 
be redcemed next day If the interest be paid at 
the week s end, another 1d 1s occasionally advanced, 
and no extra charge exacted for interest If the 
interest be not paid at the week or fortnight’s end, 
the article 1s forfeited, and 1s sold at a large profit 
by the dolly shop man For 4d or 6d advanced, 
the weekly interest 1s ld , for 9d it 18 14d, 
for 1s it 1s 2d, and 2d on each Is up to 5s, 
beyond which sum the “dolly” wall rarely go, in 
fact, he will rarely advance as much Two poor 
Irish flower guls, whom I saw in the course of my 
inquiry into that part of street triffic, had in the 
winter very often to pledge the rug under which 
they slept at a dolly shop in the morning for 6d , 
in order to provide themsclves with stock money 
to buy forced violets, and had to redeem it on 
their return in the evening, when they could, for 
7d Thus 6d a week was sometimes paid for a 
daily advance of that sum Some of these “adecst” 
pawnbrokers even give tickets 

This incidental mention of what 1s really an 
immense trade, as regards the number of pledges, 
18 all that 18 necessary under the present head of 
inqurv, but I purpose entering into ths branch 
of the subject fully and minutely when I come to 
treat of the class of “ distributors ” 
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The weequitves to which the poor are subject are 
positively monstrous A halfpenny a day interest 
on a joan of 2d 18 at the rate of 7280 per cent 
per annum | 


Or tHe Bouyzrs or Kircuen Srurr, Grease, 
AND DRIPPING 


Tn1s body of traders cannot be classed as street 
buyers, so that only a brief account 1s here neces 
sary The buyers are not now chance people, 
itinerant on any round, as at one period they 
were toa great extent, but they are the proprietors 
of the rag and bottle and marine store shops, or 
those they employ 

In this business there has been a considernble 
change Until of late years women, often weor 
ing suspiciously large cloaks and carrying haskets, 
ventured mto perhaps every area in London, ind 
asked for the cook at evcry house where they 
thought a cook might be kept, and this often at 
early morning If the wellclouked womin was 
known, business could be trinsicted without 
delay if she were a stranger, she recommended 
herself by offering very liberal terms for “ kitchen 
stuff’ The cook’s, or kitchen mids, or servant 
of all work’s “ perquisites,” were then generally 
disposed of to these collectors, some of whom were 
charwomen in the houses they resorted to for the 
purchase of the kitchen stuff They were often 
satisfied to purchase the dmpping, &c, by the 
lump, estimating the weight and the value by the 
eye In this trafhc was frequently mixed up 2 
good deal of pilfering, directly or indirectly Silver 
spoons were thus disposed of Candles, purposely 
broken and crushed, were often part of the grease , 
m the dripping, butter occasionally added to the 
weight, in the “stock” (the remains of meit 
boiled down for the making of soup) were some 
times portions of excellent meat fresh from thc 
joints which had been carved at tible, and among 
the broken bread, might be frequently scen sm ill 
loaves, unbroken 

There 18 no doubt that this mode of traffic by 
itinerant charwomen, &c, 18 still carried on, but 
to a much smaller extent than formerly The 
cook’s perquisites are in many cases sold under 
the inspection of the mistress, according to agree 
ment, or taken to the shop by the cook or some 
fellow servant, or else sent tor by the shopkeeper 
This 18 done to check the confidential, direct, and 
immediate trade intercourse between merely two 
individuals, the buyer and seller, bv making the 
transaction more open and regular I did not hear 
of any persons who merely purchase the kitchen 
stuff, as street buyers, and sell it at once to the 
tallow melter or the soap boiler , 1t appeirs all to 
find its way to the shops I have descmbed, even 
when bought by charwomen, while the shop 
keepers send for 1t or receive it in the wiy I 
have stated, so that there 1s but little of street 
traffic in the matter 

One of these shopkeepers told me that in this 
trading, as far as his own opinion went, there was 
as much trickery as ever, and that many gentle 
folk quietly made up their minds to submit to it, 
while others, he said, ‘kept the honse in hot 


water” by remsting it I found, however, the 
general opimon to be, that when servants could 
only dispose of these things to known people, the 
responsibility of the buyer as well as the seller 
was increased, and acted as a preventive check 

The price for kitchen stuff 18 1d and 14d the 
pound , for dmppimg—used by the poor as a sub- 
stitute for butter—3!d to 5d 


Or tHe Street Buyers or HARE AND 
Rassit Skins 


TueEsk buyers are for the most part poor, old, or 
infirm people and I am informed that the majority 
have been in some street business, and often as 
buyers, all their lives Besides having derived 
this information trom well informed persons, I may 
point out that this 1s but a reasonxble view of the 
ciwe Ifa mechamie, a labourer, or a gentleman’s 
servant, resorts to the streets for his bread, or 
because he 15 of a vagrant “turn,” he does not 
become a buyer, but a seller Street selling 18 the 
evsier process It is easy for a man to ascer 
tain that oysters, for example, are sold wholesale 
at Billingsgite, and if he buy a bushel (as m 
the present summer) for 5s, 1t 18 not dofficult 
to tind out how many he can afford for “a penny 
alot But the street buyer must not only know 
what to gzvc, for hare skins for mstance, but what 
he cin depend upon getteng from the hat manu 
facturers, or hat furriers, and upon having a regular 
market Thus a double street trade knowledge 1s 
necessiry, and a novice will not care to meddle 
with any form of open air traffic but the simplest 
Neither 18 street buying (old clothes excepted) 
generally cared for by adults who have health and 
strength 

In the course of a former inquiry I received an 
account of hareskin buying from a woman, upwards 
of fifty, who hid been in the trade, she told me, 
from childhood, “1s was her mother before her * 
The husband, who was lame, and older than his 
wife, hid been all Aes life a field catcher of birds, 
and a street seller of hearth stones They had 
been mariied 31 years, and resided in a garret 
of a house, in a street off Drury lane—a small 
room, with a close smell about it The room was 
not unfurnished—uit was, in fact, crowded There 
were bird cages, with and without birds, over whut 
was once a bed, for the bed, just prior to my visit, 
hid been sold to pay the rent, and a month’s rent 
wis again m arrear, and there were bird cages on 
the will by the door, and bird cages over the 
mintelshelf There was furmiture, too, and 
crockery , and a vile oil painting of ‘stall life ,’” 
but an eye used to the furniture in the rooms of 
the poor could at once perceive that there was not 
one article which could be sold to a broker or 
marine store dealer, or pledged at a pawn shop 
I was told the man and woman both drank hard 
The woman said — 

““T’ve sold hareskins all my life, sr, and was 
born in London , but when hareskins 18n’t 1n, 
I sells flowers I goes about now (in November) 
for my skins every day, wet or dry, and all day 
long—that 18, till it’s dark To-day I’ve not 
laid out a penny, but then it’s been such a day 
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fer rain, I reckon that if I gets hold of eighteen 
hare and rabbit skins in a dav, that is my greatest 
day’s work I gives 2d for good hares, whit’s 
mot ri died much, and sells them all for 2d Is Ils 
what I pick up, by the twelve or the twenty if 
I cw afford to keep them by me tl) that nom 
hei ’s gathered, toa Jew I dont know what is 
done with them I can’t tell you just what use 
they re for—something about hats [The Jew 
was no doubt a hitfurner, or supplying a hit 


furnier | “ Jews gives us better pros thin 
Chistiins, and buys reader, so I find List 
weck I sold all I bought for 3s 6¢ I take 


some weeks as much as 8 for what I pick 


up, and if I could get that every weck I should | hateshing 


The profit left meu clear 
half-crown There s no ditlrence m any per 
ticler year—only that things gets worse The 
game laws, as far is I knows, hasnt mide no 
diffrence in my trade Indccd, I cant siy I 
knows anything about game Jaws it all or hears 
anything consirning em I gocs ilong the squircs 
and streets I buys most it gentlomens honses 
We never calls at hotels The scrsiuits, ind the 
women that chairs, and washes and jobs, min iges 
it there Hareskins 1s m—lcistwiys I ¢ lects 
them—from September to the end of Murch, 
when hares, they siys, gocs mid I cant sty 
what I makes one wech with anothcr—pcrhips 
2s 6d may be cleared every weck 

These buvers go regular rounds, carrying the 
skins in their hinds, and crying, ‘Any hire 
skins, cook? Hareskins” It is for the most 
part a winter trade, but somc collect the skins 
all the yeir round, as the hares we now wnded 
the year through, but by far the most ate 
gathered in the winter  (irouse miy not be 
hilled excepting fiom the 12th, and blach game 
fiom the 20th of August to the 10th of Dc 
cember , partridges from the Ist of Scptemlvr to 
the Ist of February , while the pheisant 1 frers 
a shorter seison of slinghtcr, from the Ist of 
October to the Ist of Fcbruuy but there is no 
time restriction as to the killing of hires or of 
rabbits, though custom causes a cessation for a 
few months 

A lame man, apparently between 50 and 60 
with a knowing look, gave me the following ac 
count When I saw him he was carrying a tow 
tins, chiefly small dripping pins, under his arm, 
which he offered for sale as he went his round 
collecting hare and rabbit skins, of which he curnnd 
but one He hid bcen im the streets all his lite, 
as his mother—he never knew any fither—w «6 1 

-gatherer, and at the sime time a street seller 
of the old brimstone matches and papers of pins 
My informant assintcd lus mother to mikc and 
then to sell the matches On her last illness she 
was received into St Giless workhouse, hcir son 
supporting himself out of it, she had becn deid 
many years. He could not read and hid never 
been in a charch or chipel in his hfe “ He had 
been married ” he aaid, “‘ for about a dozen years, 
and had a very good wife, who was also a strect- 
trader until her death, but “we didnt go tochurch 
er anywhere to be married,” he teld me, in reply to 


think myself 1 lad. 


w 


my question, “ for we really couldn’t afford to pay 
the parson, and so we took one another a words, 
If it’s so good to go to church for being mar- 
ricd, it oughtn’t to cost a poor man nothing, he 
shouldnt be chirged for being good. I doesn’t 
do any business in town, but has my regular 
rounds This 1s my Kentish and Camdin town 
day I buys most fiom the servants xt the bet- 
termost houses, and I d rather buy of them thin 
the missusses, for some missusses sells thar own 
skins, and thcy oftun want a deal for ’em, Why, 
just uter last Christmas, 1 young lady in that 
there house (pointing to 1t), after ordering me 
round to the bick door, came to me with two 
They certunly wis fine shins—werry 
fne Io sud Id gue 4'd ‘Come now, my 
good min,’ siys she, and the man mimicked her 
voi “Jet me hive no nonsense 1c n't be 
deceived any longer, ¢ ther by youn or my ser- 
vints, so give me 8d, ind go about your busi 
ness’ Well I went ipont my business, anda 
womin called to buy them, and offered 4d for 
the two, and the lady wis so0 wild, the servant 
told me arter, howsomc vei she only got 4d at last 
She $3 2 regilar screw, but a fine dressed one. J 
dont know thit ther ’s been any chang: 1a my 
busimess since hues was sold in the shops = If 
there 8 more shins to sell, there s more poor 
people to buy T never tasted hares’ flcsh in my 
life, though I’ve githered so many of their shing 
I ve smelt it when threy’ve been roisting them 
where I ve called, but dont think I could eat 
amy I live on bread and butter and tei, or 
milk sometimes in hot weather, ind get v bite of 
fried fish or anything when I m out, and 1 drop 
of beer and a smoke when I get home, if I can 
afford it I dont smoke in my own place, I uses 
abcershop I pty 1s 6d 1 week for a small 
room, L wint little but a bed im it, and have my 
own I owe threc weeks’ rent now, but I do 
best both with tings and hareskins mm the cold 
weither Monday smy best dw O, 18 to rab 
bitskins I do wary httle in them Them as 
sells them gets the shins Stull there a a few te 
be picked up, such as them 1s has bien sent 
18 presents from the country Good rabbit skins 
is about the same pice is hircs, or perhaps 
v halfpenny lower, tike them all through I 
goncrally clears 6d a dozen on ny hue and 
ribbit skins, und sometimes 8d Yes, I should 
siy that for about eyht months I githers four 
dozen every week, often five dozen I suppose I 
make 5) or 6s a weck iil the year, with one 
thing or other, and a lume min cant do wonders 
IT never begeed in my hfe, but I’ve twre had 
help from the pirieh, and that only when I was 
very bad (ill) O, I suppose I shall end im the 
great house ” 

There arc, 1s closely as I can ascertain, at 
cast 50 persons buying skins in the street, and 
calculating that cach collects 50 skins weekly for 
32 wecks of the year, we find 80,000 to be the 
totr] This 1s a rcasonable comput ition, for there 
are upwards of 102000 hires consigred yearly 
to Newgate and Leidenhall markets, while the 
rabbits sold yearlyin London amount to about 
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1,000,000, but, as I have shown, very few of | to the tradesmen I have mentioned They buy 


their skins are disposed of to street buyers 


Or tHe Srreer Buyers os Waste (PAPER) 


Bryonrp all others the street-purchase of waste 
paper is the most curious of any in the hands of 
the class I now treat of Some may have tormed 
the notion that waste paper 1s merely that which 
1s soiled or tain, or old numbers of newsp ipers, or 
other periodical public tions, but this 1s merely a 
portion of thc trade, as the subsequent account 
will show 

The men engaged 3n this business hive not 
unfrequently an apartment, or a large closet, or 
recess, for the rece ption of their purchase s of paper 
They collect their pipet street by strcet, culling 
upon every publisher coffe shop keeper, printer, 
or public n (but rarely on a publican), who may 
be v seller of “‘ waste” I heard the refuse paper 
called nothing but “wuiste” aftcr the general 
ell:pucal fashion Attorneys’ ofhces ure often 
visited by these buyers as are the ofhecs of public 
men, such as tax or 1 ite collectors, genet ally 

One mw told me that until ibout ten years 
ago, and while he was 1 youth, hc ww cw 
ployed by 1 relation in the trade to cury out 
waste papei sold to, or ordercd bv cheesemongers, 
&e, but that he never “collected,” or bousht 
paper Inomsclf At last he thought he would 
start on his own account, and the first person he 
called upon, he said, was a rich lindlady, not fir 
from Hungerford market, whom he saw sometimes 
at het bu, and who was always very civil = Le 
took an opportumty to ask her if she “happened 
to hive any waste in the hous, or would hive 
any in a week or 60%’ Seeing the |inalady look 
surprised and not very well pliased at whit cer 
tainly apprated an impertinent inquiry, he his 
tened to explimn thit he me int old newspapers, or 
anything that way, which he would be glad to 
buy at so much a pound The lindlady however 
took in but one daily and one weekly papcr (both 
sent into the country when a day o: so old) ind 
having had no dealings with mcn of my inform 
ants iocition, could not undcistand his object in 
putting such questions 

Every kind of paper 18 purchased by the 
“wastemin” One ot these dealers sud to me 
“T've often in my time ‘cleared out’ a lawyers 
office [’\e bought old biiets, and other law 
papers, and ‘ forms’ that wercn t the regular forms 
then, and any d——d thing they hid in my line 
You ‘Il cxcuse me, sir, but 1 couldn t hclp thmking 
what a lot of nisery was caused, pethips, by the 
ewts of waste | ’ve bought at such places If my 
father hadnt got mixed up with liw he wouldnt 
have been rumed, and his children wouldnt have 
had such a hard fight of 1t, so I hite law All 
that happencd when I was a child, and I never 
understood the mghts or the wrongs of 1t, and 
don’t hke to thmk of people that’s so foolish I 
gave 13d a pound for all I bought at the liwvers, 
and done pietty well with it, but very likely 
that s the only good turn such paper ever did 
any one—unless 1 were the lawyers themselves ” 


of any one, and sometimes act as middlemen or 
brohers For instance, many small stationers and 
newsvendors, sometimes tobacconists in 30 exten- 
sive way of trade, sometimes chandlers, announce 
by a bill in their windows, ‘ Waste Paper Bought 
and Sold many Quannty,’ while more frequently 
pethaps the trade 1s carred on aa an understood 
pait of these smill shopmens business, without 
inv wamnouncement Thus the shop-buyers have 
much miscellancous waste brought to them, and 
peihips for only some particular hind have they a 
demand by their retul customers The regular 
itinerint waste deiler then calls and ‘ cleirs out 
cvcivthing” the ‘ evcrything being not an un 

meaning word Onc min who “did largcly in 
Waste, at my request cndeavoured to cnumcrate 
all the hinds of paper he had purchased as waste, 
and the p chigcs of piper he showed me, ready 
for delivery to his customers on the follown g day, 
confirmed all he sud as he opened them and 
showed me of what they were composcd He had 
diilt he said—and he took great pains wnd great 
Intcrest in the inquiry, 1s one very cuons, and 
wis viespecttble and intclhgent man—in ‘ books 
onercry subset {I vive his own words] § on which 
a book cin be wiitten ’ Attar a little considera 

tion he added =“ Well perhaps every subject is a 
wide ringe, butift there ale any exceptions, it’s 
on subjects not known to a busy man hke me, 
who 318 occupred fiem morning till mght every 
wock day = The only worldly Jabour I do on a 
Sundav 1s to take my family 9 dinner to the bake 

house, bing 1t home tfter chapel, and read Lloyd s 
Wolly L?ve hid Iibhis—the backs are taken off 
in the waste tride, o1 it wouldn t be fair weht— 
Testiments, Priyer books, Comprinions to the Altar, 
and Scrmons and whmous works Yes, I’ve 
hid the Roman Citholic books, as 1s used in their 
pubic vorsinp—it leit 80 L suppose, for 1 never 
wisi y Romin Catholic chapel Well, it’s hard 
to sty ibout proportions, but m my opinion, as 
far as it’s good for wivthing, I’ve not had them 
in anvthing Ike the proportion that I ve had 
Priycr books, ind Watts and Wesleys hymns 

More shime , but you sec, sir, perhaps a godly 
old man dies, ind those that follow him care nothing 
for hymn books, and 50 they come to such as mt, 
for they 1¢ 80 Chetp now they’1e not to be sold 
second hind at all, Lfancy I ve dealt in tragedies 
and comed ¢s, old and new, cut ind uncut—they ’re 
best uncut, for you can make them into sheets 
then—and fuces, and books of the oper: I ve 
hid scicntific ind medical works of cvery possible 
kind, and histories, and tiavels, and hives and 
memous I needut go through them—every- 
thing froma needle to an anchor, ag the saying 
is = Poctry, av, many a hundicd weight, Latin 
and Greek (sometimes), and French, wd other 
foreign Janguages Well now, sir, 1s you mention 
it, I think [ never did have a Hebsew work, I 
think not, and I know thi Hebrew Ir tters when I 
see them Blk letter, not once in a couple of 
years, no, nor in three or four jeara, when I 
think of it I have met with it, but I always take 


The waste dealers do not confine their purchases | anything I’ve got thit wiy to Mr ——, the 
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bookseller, who uses a poor man well Don't you 
think, air, I’m complainmg of poverty ; though 

have been very poor, when I was recovering 
from cholera at the first break out of at, and I’m 
‘anythmg but ch now Pamphlets I’ve had by 
the ton, in my time, I think we should both be 
tired if I could go through all they were about 
Very many were religious, more’s the pity I’ve 
heard of a page round a quarter of cheese, though, 
touching a man’s heart ” 

In corroboration of my informants statement, I 
may mention that in the course of my inquiry into 
the condition of the fancy cabinet makers of the 
metropolis, one elderly and very intelligent man 
a first-rate artisan in skill, told me he had been so 
reduced in the world by the underselling of slop 
masters (called “butchers” or “slaughterers,” by 
the workmen in the trade), that though in his 
youth he could take in the Neus and Lxamoner 
papers (each he believed 9d at that time, but wis 
not certain), he could afford, and enjoyed no read 
ing when I saw him last autumn, beyond the 
book leaves in which he received his quarter of 
cheese, his small piece of bacon or fresh mcat, or 
his saveloys, and his wife schemed to go to the 
shops who “wrapped up their things from books,” 
m order that he mght have something to read 
after his day’s work 

My informant went on with ng specification 
“Missionary papers of all hinds Parliimentary 
papers, but not so often new ones, very largely 
Railway prospectuses, with plans to some of them, 
nice engravings, and the same with other joint 
stock companies Children’s copy books, ind 
cyphering books Old account books of every kind 
A good many years ago, I hid some that must 
have belonged to a West End perfumcr, there ws 
such French items for Lady this, or the Honour 
able Captain that I remember there wis an 
Hon Capt G, and almost at every second page 
was ‘100 tooth picks, 3s 6d’ I think it was 
3s 6d, in arranging this sort of waste one now 
and then gives a glance toit Dictionaries of everv 
sort, I’ve had, but not so commonly Music 
books, lots of them Manuscripts, but only if 
they re rather old, well, 20 or 30 years or so 
Tcall that old Letters on every possible subject, 
but not, in my experience, any very modern ones 
An old man dies, you see, and his papers are sold 
off, letters and all, that’s the wiy, get nid of 
ali the old rubbish, as soon as the old boy ’s 
pointing his toes to the sky What’s old letters 
worth, when the writers are dead and buried? 
why, perhaps 14d a pound, and it’s a rattling 
big letter that will weigh halfan ounce Q, it’s 
a queer trade, but there ’s many worse ” 

ha letters which I saw in anothcr waste 
dealer’s possession were 45 in number, a small 
eollection, I was told, for the most part they were 
very dull and common place Among them, 
however, was the following, in an elegant, and 
I presume a female hand, but not in the modern 
fashionable style of handwmting The letter 
18 evidently old, the address 1s of West end 
gentility, but I leave out name and other parti 


eularnities — 


v* 


“Mrs —— [it 1 not casy to sudae whether the 
flourished letters are ‘ Mre’ or ‘ Mis,’ but certainly 
more like ‘ Mrs.’] Mrs —— (Zoological Artist) presents 
her compliments to Mr -——, and being commissioned 
to communicate with a gentleman of the name, recently 
arrived at Charmg cross, and presumed by description 
to be himself, n a matter of delicacy and confidence, in- 
dispensably verbal, begs to say, that 1f interested in the 
eeclaireiasenent and necessary to the same, she may be 
found in attendance, any afternoon of the current week, 
from 3 to 6 o clock, and no other hours 
‘¢_. street_ -——— square 
‘* Monday Morn for the aftn , at home ” 


Among the books destined to a butcher, I 
found three peifect numbers of a sixpenny perio 
dical, published a few years back Three, or 
rather two and a half, numbers of a shilling 
periodical, with “coloured engravings of the 
fashions”’ Two (imperfect) volumes of French 
Plays, an excellent edition, among the plays 
were Athahe, Iphigéme, Phéedre, Les Freres 
Ennemis, Alexandre, Andromaque, Les Pla 
deurs, and Esther A music sheet, headed “A 
lonely thing I would not be” <A few pages 
of what seems to have been a book of tales 
“ Album dun Sourd Muet” (36 pages in the 
pamphlet form, quite new) All these constituted 
about twopenny worth to the butcher Notwith- 
standing the variety of sources from which the 
supply 13 derived, I heard from several quarters 
that “waste never wis 80 scarce” as at present, 
1t was hirdly to be had at all 

The puichasers of thc waste paper from the 
collectors are cheesemongers, buttermen, butchers, 
fishmongers, poulterers, pork and siusage sellers, 
sweet stuff sellers, tobacconists, chandlers—and 
indeed all who sell provisions or such luxuries as 
I have mentioned in retail Some of the whole 
sale provision houses buy very largely and sell the 
waste ig1n to their customers, who pay more for 
it by such a medium of purchase, but they have 
it thus on credit Any retail trader in provisions 
at all “in a Jarge way,” wall readily buy six or 
seven cwt ita time The price given by them 
varies from 14d to 34d the pound, but it 1s very 
1arely cither so low or so hgh The average price 
miy be taken at 18s the cwt, which 18 not quite 
2d a pound, and 2t this rate I learn hom the 
best informed parties there are twelve tons sold 
weekly, or 1624 tons yeirly (1,397,760 Ibs), at 
the cost of 11,2327 One man in the trade was 
confident the value of the waste piper sold could 
not be less than 12,000¢ in a year 

There are about 60 men on this trade, nearly 
50 of whom live entirelv, as it wis deseribed to 
mc, “by ther waste,” and bring up ther fambes 
upon it The others unite some other avocation 
with it The earnings of the regular collectors 
vary from 15s weekly to 35s accordingly as they 
meet with a supply on favourable terms, or, as they 
call it, “a good pull in a lot of waste” They 
usually reside in a private room with a recess, or 
a second room, in which they sort, pack, and keep 
their paper 

One of these traders told me that he was 
satisfied that stolen paper seldom found its way, 
directly, into the collectors’ hands, ‘“ particularly 
publisher’s paper,” he added ‘‘ Why, not long 
since there was a lot of sheets stolen from Alder- 
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man Kellys warehouse, and the thief didn’t take 
them to a waste dealer, he knew better He 
took them, sir, to a tradesman in a large respect- 
able way over the water—a man that uses great 
lots of waste—and sold them at just what was 
handed to him I suppose no questions asked 
The thief was tred and convicted, but nothing 
was done to the buyer ” 

It must not be supposed that the waste paper 
used by the London tradesmen costs no more thin 
12,000 in @ year A large quantity 1s bought 
direct by butchers and others from poor persons 
going to them with a small quantity of their 
own accumulating, or with such things as copy 
books 


Or toe Street Buyers or UmBReLuas 
AND PARASOLS 


THE street traders in old umbrellas and parasols 
are numerous, but the buying 1s but one pait, and 
the least skilled part, of the business Men, some 
tolerably well dressed, some swaithy looking, like 
gipsies, and some with a vagabond aspect, may be 
seen in all quarters of the town and suburba, 
carrying a few ragged looking umbrellas, or the 
sticks 01 ribs of umbrellas, unde: their arms, and 
crying “ Umbrellas to mend,” or “ Any old um 
brellas to sell?” ‘The traffickers in umbrellas arc 
also the crochmen, who ate always glad to ob 
tain them in barter, and who metely dispose of 
them at the Old Clothes Exchange, or in Petti 
coat-lane 

The umbrclla menders are hnown by an ap 
pellation of an appropriateness not uncommon in 
street languige They are mushiorm fakeis 
The form of the expandcd umbielli resembles 
that of a mushroom, and it has the further char. 
teristic of being 1apidly or suddenly 1used, the 


: OF THE 
ALTHOUGH my piesent inquiry relites to London 
life in London streets, it 1g ncccssry that I should 
briefly treat of the Jews gener uly, as an integral, 
but distinct and peculiar part of street life 

That this ancient people were engiged in what 
may be called street traffic in the earlier ages of 
our history, as well as in the importation of spices, 
furs, fine leather, armour, drugs, and gencral 
merchandise, there can be no doubt , nevertheless 
concerning this put of the subject there are but 
the most meagre accounts 

Jews were settled in England as early 1s 730, 
and during the sway of the Saxon kings They 
increased in number after the era of the Con 
quest, but if was not until the rapacity to which 
they were exposed in the reign of Stephen hid 
in a@ great measure exhausted itself, and until 
the measures of Henry II had given encourage 
ment to commerce, and some degiee of security 
to property in cities or congregated communities 
that the Jews in England became numerous and 
wealthy They then became active and enter 
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mushroom itself springing up and attaming its fall 
size in a very bmef space of time The term, 
however, like all street or popular terms or phrases, 
has become very generally condensed among those 
who carry on the trade—they ate now musi- 
Jakers, a word which, to any one who has not 
heard the term in full, 1s as meaningless as any 
in the vocabulary of slang 

The mushroom fakers will repair any umbrella 
on the owners premises, and their work 18 often 
done adroitly, I am informed, and as often 
bunglingly, o1, in the trade term, “botched ” So 
far there 1s no traffic in the business, the mushroom 
faker simply performing a piece of handicraft, and 
being paid for the job But there 13 another class 
of street folk who buy the old umbrellas in Pett: 
coit lane, or of the street buyer or collector, and 
“‘sometimcs, 18 one of these men said to mc 
‘we are our own buyers on a round” They mend 
the umbrellas-—some of their wives, I am assured, 
being adepts as well as themselves—and offer them 
for sale on the approaches to the bridges, and at 
the corners of structs 

The sticet umbtella trade 1s really curious Not 
so very many ycars bick the use of an umbrella 
by a man was regarded as partaking of effemmacy, 
but now they are sold in thousands in the streets, 
and in the second hand shops of Monmouth street 
and such places One of these street traders told 
me that he hid Jutely sold, but not to an extent 
which might encoutage him to proceed, old silk 
umbrellis in the street for gentlemen to protect 
themselycs from the riys of the sun 

The purchise of umbrellas 18 in a great degree 
muixcd up with thit of old clothes, of which I have 
soon to trcit, but from what I have stated it 1s 
evident thit the umbrella trade 1s most connected 
With street artisinship, amd under that head I 
; Shall describe at 
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STRERT-JEWS 


prising attendants 1t fairs, where the greater 
portion of the internal trade of the kingdom was 
carried on, and espcuiully the traffic im the mote 
viluible commodities, such as plate, jewels, 
irmour, cloths, wincs, spices, horses, cattle, &e 
The agents of the great prelates and barons, ind 
even of the ruling piinces, purchased what they 
required at these fairs St Gules’s fair, held at 
St Ghiles’s hill, not far from Winchester, con- 
tinued sixteen days The fair was, as it were, 
a temporiry city There were streets of tents 
in every direction, in which the traders offered 
and displayed ther wares During the con 
tinuance of the fair, business was stuctly prohi- 
bited in Winchester, Southampton, and in eve 
place within seven miles of St Giless hill 
Among the tent owners at such furs were the 
Jews 

At this period the Jews may be considered as 
one of the bodies of ‘merchant strangers,” ag 
they were culled, settled in England for purposes 
of commerce Among the other bodies of these 
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* strangers ” were the German “ merchants of the 
atéel yard,” the Lombards, the Caursni of Rome, 
the “ merchants of the staple,” and others These 
were all corporations, and thriving corporations 
(when unmolested), and the Jews had also thar 
Jcwerre, or Judaisme, not for a “coiporation ” 
meicly, but also for the requirements of then 
futh and worship, and for then living together 
Tne London Jewerie was established in 1 plice 
of which no vestige of its estiblishment now re 
mains beyond the name—the Old Tewrs Here 
was erected the first synagogue of the Jews in 
Englind, which wis defaced o1 dem hshed, 
Maitland states, by the citizens, after they hid 
slun 700 Jews (other accounts rprescnt that 
number as greatly cxaggerakd) This took plice 
in 1263, during one of the muy disturbances in 
the uneasy reign of Henry III 


and usury, in spite of thar being plundered ind 
maltreated by the princes ind othe: potent ites— 


| 
All this time the Jews amassed weilth by tride 


every one has heard of King Johns hwing a 


Jew's teeth drawn—and in spite of then being 
reviled by the priests and hited by the pcople 
The sovereigns generally encom gcd * merch int 
strangers” When the city of London, in 1259, 
petitioned Edward I for “the expulsion of ul 
meichant strangers,” thit mouricn moswered, 
with all a monarchs peculiu reeud for  greit” 
men and “groit” men only, ‘ No! the mvr 
chant-strangeis are useful and bench to the 
great men of the kingdom, and I will not cx 
pel them” But though the hinr cnoouriscd, 
the people detested, add foreign tridcrs, though 
not with the sime intensity 18 they detested 
aud contemned the Jews, for im thet detes 
tation a strong rehgious fecling wis mi cle 
ment Of this dish!c to the mirchint strinacr , 
vary many instinecs might be cited, but L nad 
give only one In 1879 neuly 2 century after 
the bamshment of the Jew , v Grenocse meich wnt, 
ymin of great weiuth, potiunoncd Richud J] for 
peimussion to dcposit goods fur sife heepiig im 
wouthampton Castle, promising to mtroduce so 
large a shire of the commerce of the Last imo 
Fingland, that pepper should be fv pot ad 
“¥ct the Londoncrs,” writes Walsin un biti 
the quunt monhish Litin of the diy, * caemis 
to the prosperity of the countiy, hicd 1 51s 
sins, Who mudircd the merhint a the street 
After this, what string wall trust 14 person 
among a people s> futhless md so ciucl! who wil 
not dieid our tiiachery, ad wbhor ctr mine 

In 1290, by i decree of Tdwud 1, the Jews 
were banished out of Jutland The causcs as 
signed for this summuy wt ware “thar os 
tortions, then debasing ud auminishing the coin 
and for other crimcs’ J necd not cntcr into the 
metits or demerits of the Jews of that aie, butait 
13 certain that any daiculous chal), ny wha hit 
was impossible could be truce, Wis ii ¢ case for | 
the plundeimg of them it the hind of the | 
rich, and the persecution of tim ut the hands 
of the people At the pe iod of this biumsh 
ment, ther number 3s reprecuted by the con 


tempormeous historians to have ben ibout 
y' 
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| 16,000, a number most probably exaggerated, ag 
pethups all statements of the numbers of a people 
are when no astaustical knowledge has been ac- 
quired Dunng this period of their abode m 
England, the Jews were protected as the villems 
or bondsmen of the king, @ protection disre- 
garded by the commonilty, and only giving to the 
executive govcriment greater facilities of extortion 
and oppression 

In 1655 an Amsterdam Jew, Rabbi Manaaseh 
Ben-Isracl, whose nime 13 still highly estcemed 
among his countrymen, addressed Cromwell on the 
bchalt of the Jews that they should be 1e admitted 
into }ngland with the sanction, and under the 
protection, ot the law Despite the absence of such 
sanction, they had resided and of course tradcd in 
this country, but in smill numbers, and triding 
often in inducct wd sometimes in contriband 
ways Chincer, writing in the diva of Richud IT, 
three reigns ifter thar expulsion, speiks of Jews 
ay living in Fnglind It 1s 1:eputcd that, in the 
re1zns of Iuliziveth and the first James, they sup- 
plicd, at greit profit, the miteriils requircd by the 
uchymists for thar cxpcriments in the trunsmuta- 
tion of metus In Ehzabcths reign too, Jewish 
physicians were highly esteemcd in England The 
| Qucen it one time confided the cue of ber health 

to RoangoLopes «2 Hebrew, who, howevcr, ‘vas 
; convicted of mm uttcmpt to poison his rey i mistress 
| brine IT or da ince, carricd his opinion of Jewish 
medical shill to 1 giew haght, he refused on one 
occision duting in illness to be attended by the 
most cnuncut of the Tsrachtish physicians, beevuse 
the louncd min hid just before been converted to 
C]nistiumty The most Christiam hing, therefore, 
applied to his uly the Turkish sultin, Soly man 
II, who scout im “a tine hirdencd Jew,’ by 
Whose directions kiincs diank wsces unlk and re 
coved 

Cromwalls reponse to the appheation of Man 
assch Bon iste l wa fivourible, but the oppost 
tion of th Puritins ud more especially of Prynne, 
prevented my public decluwion on the subject 
In Joo0 howeva, tre Tews beg to urive and 
Cstiblish tuctiwelyves tn PD nelind, but not until ufter 
the re tor ton of Chules 1D, m 600 could it 
be sud thit, aw body, they were sctthd in Eng- 
Jind They wrived fiom timc to time, and with- 
out wy form uo emcetion bang cither g ited or 
rolus d= Onc reson Uleged at the timc was, that 
the Jews war well known to be money lenders, 
wd Chutes ud Ins courtias were as well huown 
moncy barto vers ! 

1 now come to the chu uter ind establishment 
of the Tews am the cap uty im which IT have more 
e pray to deseube than— is strict triders 
Micke wppeus no reson to doubt that they com- 
meiccd thei prnepil street trafhe, the collecting 
ot old clothes, soon utter their settlement in London 
At my rite the ay ind calling of the Jew old 
Giothesmim wee $0 cstrblished, 80 or 40 yeurs 
vit 1 ther return, or euly in the list century, that 
one of them is deh icited in Tempests “ Cries of 
London,” published about that period In this 
work the strect Jew is rcpresented 18 very dilierent 
in his wpeuance to that which he proscnts in our 
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day Instead of merely a dingy bag, hung empty 
over his arm, or carried, when pirtially or wholly 
filled, on his shoulder, he 1s depicted as wearing, 
or rather carry mg, three cocked hats, one over tne 
other, upon his head , a muff, with a scarf or large 
handkerchief over it, 18 attached to his mght hand 
end arm, and two dress swords occupy hs left 
hand = The appirel which he himself wears 13 of 
the full skirted style of the day and his long hur, 
or periwig, descends to his shoulders This dit 
ference in appetrance, however, between the strvet 
Jew of 1700 and of a century and a half liter 13 
simply the effcct of circumstances, and indicates 
no chinge in the charnctet of the min Were it 
now the fishion for gentlemen to weu muffs, 
swords, and cocked hits, the Jew would igun 
have them 1n his possession 

During the eightecnth century the popular ficl 
ing ran very high agaimet the Jews, Uthough to 
the misses they were almost stringers cxcept 1s 
men employed in the not very formidable occupa 
tion of collecting and vending second hand clothes 
The old fecling aginst them seems to hue hin 
gered among the knglish pcople, and ther own 
giced in manv instinces engendcred other and 
lawful causes of dislike, by their 1 sorting to un 
lawful and deowsing pursuits They were consi 
dercd— ind with thit exagegcrition of belief dear 
to any ignorint commumty—s an entire people 
of miseis usurcrs, extortioners, reccivers of stolen 
goods, cherts, brothel hee pers, sheriff’s ofliccis, 
chppas and swenters of the com of the rcilm, 
gaming house Aecpers, im fine, the charges, or 
Jathcr the accusitions of cursing on every adie 
1eputible tride, ind nore else, were “bundled ut 
then doors” Thit there wis too much found ition 
to many of these weusitions, ind still 2s no red 
sonable Jew cin now deny that th whole ale 
projudice azunet them wis ab urd as cquilly in 
disputable 

So stroig 1.1 this populir fe line acunet the 
Tsrachtes, that it not onlv influcnced and not only 
controlled the legi liture batat cocrced the Louses 
of Puliment to repou, in $75‘, w act which 
they hid passed the previons session, ud thit it 
ww mercly to cnible foragn Jews to pe nitural 
4¢d without bang reqrared to tuke the sicrument! 
tt wes wt that tune wad while the popula ferment 
wis wits hemht unsefe for vifebrew old clothes 
ran, however harmles am on, ind however long 
ind wall known on hig bet, to ply his strect 
culling open, for he wi often be iten wd mal 
fiertid Mobs, rots, pill ugings, and itticl s upon 
the houses of the Jews ware frequent wid one of 
the favourite cries of the mob wascc tunly anions 
the mos picpostcrously stuprlot ny which eve 
tiuhlel the cu umd sitistid the mind of the 
1,nolant — 

“No Jews! 
No wooucn shoes '!? 

Some mob] ader with 1 taste for rhyme, had im 
this distich clvetly blended the prejucice ig unst 
the Jews with the cusily excited but vague fours 
(fa French mvasion, v hich vis in some stringe 
Wy typified t> the ipprchensions of the vulcir 13 
counceted with slavery, popcry, the corpulsory 


wearing of wooden shoes (sebots), and the eating 
of frogs! And this sort of feeling was often re- 
venged on the street-Jew, as a man maxed up 
with wooden shoes! Cumberland, m the comedy 
of “The Jew,” and scme time afterwards Miss 
Edgeworth, in the tale of “Harrmgtom and Or- 
mond,’ and both at the request of Jews, wrote 
to moderate this ribid prejudice 
In what estimation the street, and, neidentally, 
all clisses of Jews are held at the present time, 
will be seen in the course of my remarks, and in 
the nairitrves to be grven I may here observe, 
howevcr, that among some the dominant feeling 
| arainst the Jews on account of their finth still 
flourishes 181s shown by thc following statement 
ie gentimin of my acquaintance was one 
evcming about twilight, walking down Brydges- 
sticet Covent garden, when an elderly Jew was 
preceding him appucntly on hig return from a 
dus work, is an old clothesman Has bag acer 
dcntilly touched the bonnet of a dashing woman 
of thc town who was passing, and she turned 
round abused the Jew, and spat at him, saying 
with an oth “ You old rags humbug! You 
emt do thit! —w allusion to a vulgar notion 
thit Jews hive been unable to do more than 
slobha, since spitting on the Saviour 
Tho number of Jews now in England 18 com 
puted vt 35,000 his 1s the result at which the 
Clucf Rabbi unved 1 few ycars ago, after collect 
ing il the statistical information at his command 
Of these 345,000, morc than one half, or about 
18 000, rcsidc in Jiondon I am informed that 
| there miy now be vsmull increwe to this popu 
| ition but only small for many Jews have emi 
gritcd—some to Culiforna <A few yeus ago— 
a clicuinst ince mentioned In my 1ccount of the 
Stroct Scilers of Teowellary —there were a number 
(of Jews known is “hiwkers,’ or “ trivcllers,” 
wh» triverse every put of LMnglind selling 
Witches Cold and silver pencil cases, eye glisses, 
| ind all tle more portuble descriptions of jewellery, 
fas well os thermometers biromcters, tel scopes, 
| and microscopes This t ide 19 now little pursued, 
except by the statiomuy dealers, and the Jews 
{ 
| 








who cuvicd it on, wd who were chiefly foreign 
Jews, hive enngrited to Amcucy The foragn 
Jews who, though 1 fluctuating body, ue alwiy. 
nunerons im London, are included in the compu 
tition of 15,000, of this popniation two thirds 
icside in the city, o1 the treets adjicent to the 
crstern bound auucs of the aty 
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Tit trades which the Jews most affcct, T was 
told hy one of themselves, are those in which, aa 
they describe it, § therc’s a chance,” thit 1s, they 
prefar av tridc in such commodity as 1s not sub- 
ject'd to v tired price, so that thei may be 
yundimt scop. for spcculition, and something 
hhe ov gumblars chance for profit or loss In 
this wiv, Sr Walter Scott hus said, trade has 
‘all the fiscinition of gimbling, without the 
mor guilt,” but the absence of moral gmt in 
connection with such trading 1s certainly dubious 
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The wholesale trades in foreign commodities 
which are now principally or solely in the hands of 
the Jews, often as importers and exporters, are, 
svatchesand jewels, sponges——fruits, especially green 
fruits, such as oranges, lemons, grapes, walnuts, 
cocoa nuts, &c, and dates among dred fruits— 
shells, tortoises, parrots and foreign birds, curiosi 
ties, ostrich feathers, snuffs, cigars, and pipes, 
but cigars far more extensively at one time 

The localities in which these wholesale and re 
tail traders remde are mostly at the East-end—in- 
deed the Jews of London, as a congregated body, 
have been, from the times when their numbers 
were suffirent to institute a “settlement” or 
“colony,” peculiar to themselves, always resident 
in the eastern quarter of the metropolis 

Of course a wealthy Jew milhonaire—mer 
chant, stock jobber, or stock broker—rcsides where 
he pleases—in a villa near the Marquis of Hert 
ford’s in the Regents park, a mansion nev the 
Duke of Wellington’s in Piccadilly, a house and 
grounds at Clapham or Stamford hill, but these 
are exceptions The quarteis of the Jews are not dif 
ficult to describe The trading class in the capacity 
of shopkeepers, warehousemen, or mimufactureis, 
are the thickest in Houndsditch, Aldgate, and the 
Minories, more especially as regards the “ swag 
shops” and the manufacture and sale of wearing 
apparel The wholesile dealers in fiuit are in 
Duke’s place and Pudding lane (Thames street), 
but the superior retail Jew fiuitercrs—some of 
whose shops are remarkable for the beauty of 
their fruit—are in Cheapside, Oxford stieet, Picea 
dilly, and most of allin Covent garden market 
The inferior jewellers (some of whom deal with 
the first shops) are also at the Eastend, about 
Whitechapel, Bevis marks, and Houndsditch, the 
wealthier goldsmiths and watchmakers having, 
hike other tradesmen of the class, their shops in 
the superior thoroughfares ‘The grcat congiega 
tion of working watchmakers 1s in Clerken 
well, but in that locality there are only a few 
Jews ‘he Hebrew dealers in second hand gar 
ments, and second hand wares genetally, are 
located about Petticoat lane, the peculiaritics of 
which place I have lately describld The manu 
¢acturers of such things as ugais, pencils, and seal 
ing wax, the wholesale impoiters of sponge, bristles 
und toys, the dealers in quills and in ‘looking 
glasses,” residein large private looking houscs, when 
display 1s not needed for purposes of business, in 
such parts as Maunsell street, Great Prescott street, 
Great Anlie street, Leman street, and other paits 
of the eastern quarter known as Goodman s fields 
The wholesale dealeis in foreign birds and shells, 
and mm the many forugn things known as “curio 
sities,” residein Kast Smithfield, Ratcliffe lighway, 
High-street (Shadwcll), or in some of the pirts 
adjacent to the Thames In the long 1ange of 
river-side streets, stretching from the Tower to 
Poplar and Blackwall, wre Jews, who iulfil the 
many capacities of slop sellers, Ac , cilled into ca 
ercise by the requirements of seafaring people on 
their return from or commencement of a voyage 
A few Jews keep boarding houses for sulors in 
Shadwell and Wapping Of the Iccalitis and 
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abodes of the poorest of the Jews I shall speak 
hereafter 

Concerning the street trades pursued by the 
Jews, I believe there 1s not at present a single one 
of which they can be said to have a monopoly , 
nor in any one branch of the street trafhe are 
there so many of the Jew traders as there were a 
few years back 

This remarkable change 1s thus to be accounted 
for Strange as the fact may appear, the Jew has 
been undersold in the streets, and he has been 
beaten on what might be called his own ground 
—the buying of old clothes The Jew boys, 
and the feebler and elder Jews, had, until some 
twelve or fifteen years back, almost the monopoly 
of oringe and lemon street selling, or street hawk 
ing he costermonger class had possession of 
the theatre doors and the approaches to the 
theatres , they had, too, occasionally their barrows 
full of oranges, but the Jews were the daily, as 
siduous, and itinerant street sellers of this most 
popula: of foreign, and perhaps of all, fruits In 
their hopes of sale they followed any one a mile 
if encouraged, even by a few approving glances 
The great theatre of this traffic was in the stage 
coach y irds in such inns as the Bull and Mouth, 
(St Martin’s le Grand), the Belle Sauvage (Lud- 
gate hill), the Saracens Head (Snow hill), the 
Bull (Aldgate), the Swin with two Necks (Lad 
Iunc City), the George and Blue Boar (Holborn), 
the White Horse (Fetter lane), and other such 
plices They were seen too, “with all their eyes 
about them,” as one informant expressed it, out 
side the inns where the coaches stopped to take 
up prssengcrs—at the White Horse Cellar im 
Piccadilly, to. mmstanee, and the Angel and the 
(now defunct) Percoch in Ishngton A commer 
cial traveller told me that he could never leive 
town by anv “mail” or “stage,” without being 
besieged by a smill army of Jew boys, who most 
pertinaciously offered him oranges, lemons, sponges, 
combs, pocket books, pencils, sealing w1x, paper, 
many bladed pen knives, razors, pocket murrors, 
and shaving boxcs—as if a man could not possibly 
quit the metropolis without requuing a stock of 
such commodities In the whole of these trades, 
unless m9 some dcgree 1n sponges and blacklead 
penuls, the Jew 18 now out numbered or dis 
pleced 

I hive before alluded to the underselling of 
the Jew boy by the Irish boy in the street orange 
trade , but the characteristics of the change are »0 
peculiar, that a further notice 1s necessary It 1s 
cullous to observe that the most assiduous, and 
hithcrto the most successful of street traders, were 
supplanted, not by a more persevering or more 
skilful body of street sellers, but simply by a moic 
star veng body 

Some few years since poor Irsh people, and 
chiefly those connected with the culture of the 
Innd, “‘cime ovcr” to this country in great 
humbers, ‘cturted either by vague hopcs 
of ‘“‘bettermy themselves’ by emigration, or 
working on the railways, or clse influenced by 
the restlessness common to in impoverished 
peopl. These men, when unable to obtain ri 
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ployment, without scruple became street sellers. 
Not only did the adults resort to street trafhe, 
generally in its simplest forms, such as hawking 
fruit, but the children, by whom they were ac 
compamed from Ireland, in great numbers, were 
put into the trade, and if two or three children 
earned 2d a day erch, and their parents Sd or 6d 
each, or even 4d, the subsistence of the family w1s 
better than they could obtain in the midst of the 
miseries of the southern and western part of the 
Sister Isle An Imsh boy of fourteen, having to 
support himself by street trade, as was often the 
case, owing to the death of parents and to divers 
casualties, would undersell the Jew boys similarly 
circumstanced 

The Irsh boy could live harder than the Jew— 
often in his own conntry he subsisted on 1 stolen 
turmp a day, he could lodge hardei— lodge for 1d 
a night m any noisome den, or sleep in the open 
ur, which 1s seldom done by the Jew hoy, he 
could dispense with the use of shoes and stock 
ings—a dispensation at which his mval in tinde 
revolted, he drank only waiter, or if he took ter 
or coffce, 1t wis as 1 meu, and not merely is 4 
beverage, to crown the whole, the city bred Jew 
boy required some evening recreation, the penny 
or twopenny concert, or 1 game at drauchts or 
dominoes, but this the Irish boy, countiy bred, 
never thought of, for ies sole luxury wis v deep 
sleep, and, being regardless or ignorint of ll 
such recreations, he worked Jonger hours, and so 
sold more oranges, than his Hebrew competitor 
Thus, as the Munster or Connaught lad could live 
on less than the young denizen of Petticoat | une 
he could sell at smaller profit, and did so sell, 
until gradually the Hebrew youths were displiccd 
by the Irish in the street orange tr ide 

It 18 the aime, or the stme ina dezree, with 
other street trades, which were at one time ul but 
monopolised by the Jew adults Among thcse 
were the street sale of specticl.s ind sponges 
The prevalence of slop work ind slop wigcs, ind 
the frequent difhculty of obtuming properly re 
munerated employmcnt—the pinch of wint, in 
short—have driven many mechinics to strcet 
traffic, so that the numbers of street trafhckers 
have been augmented, while no smill portion of 
the new comers have adopted the more knowing 
street avocitions, forme:ly pursued only by the 
Jews 

Of the other class of street tridcrs who have 
interfered largely with the old clothes trade, 
which, at one time, people seemed to considir t 
sort of birthright among the Jews I |} we 
already spoken, when treiting of the dedlings of 
the crockmen in bartering gliss ind Urockcry wire 
for second hand wppirel Whese tiaders now 
obtain as many old clothes is the Jew clothes 
men themselves, for, with a great number of 
“ladies,” the offer of an ornament of gliss or 
spar, or of a bcautiful and fragrant plint, 1s more 
attractive than the ofter of 1 smal! sum of moncy, 
for the purchase of the left off garments of the 
family 

The crockmen are usually strong and in the 
prime of youth or manhood, and are capable of 
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carrying heavy burdens of glass or china wares, 
for which the Jews are ether incompetent or dis- 
inchned 

Some of the Jews which have been thus dis- 
placed from the street traffic have emigrated to 
Amenica, with the assistance of their brethren 

The principal street trades of the Jews are now 
In sponges, spectacls, combs, pencils, accordions, 
cakes, sweetmeats, drugs, and truits of all kinds, 
but, in all these trades, unless perhips in drugs, 
thcy are in a minonty compared with the “ Chris 
tian” strect sellcrs 

There 1s not .mong the Jew street sellers gene- 
rily anything of the concubinage or cohabitation 
common among the costermongers Marriage 18 
the rule . 


Or tnE JEW OLp Cioturs Men 


Firty vcars ago the 1ppearance of the street Jews, 
cngiged im the purchase of second hand clothes, 
wis different to whit it 1s at the present time 
The Jew then had fur more of the distinctive 
gub and aspect of a foreigner He not unfre- 
quently wore the gvbudine, which 1s never seen 
now in the streets, but some of the long loose 
fiock corts worn hy the Jew clothes’ buvers re 
semble 1t At that period, too, the Jew’s long 
beard wis fu morc distinctive than 1t 13 in this 
hirsute generation 

In other respects the striet Jew 1s unchanged 
Now, 18 during the last century, he traverses 
cvery street squire, and roid, with the mo- 
notonous ery, sometimes hke a bleit, of “ Clo’! 
Clo ? On this heid, however, I hive previously 
remirkcd, when describing the street Jew of a 
hundred yeurs igo 

In wm inguny into the condition of the old 
clothes deers v ycar and 1 half ago, a Jew gave 
me the following iccount He told me, at the 
commencement of his stitement, that he was of 
opinion that his people were fur more specul itive 
thin the Gentiles, ind thercforc the English liked 
better to deal with them ‘Our people,” he said, 
“will be ont all day in the wet, and bc grudge 
thimsilves » bit of anything to eat till they go 
home, and then, my be, they ’l] gamble away their 
crown, just for the love of speculation ” My in 
formint, who could write or speak several Jan- 
guiges, ind hid been 50 ycars in the business, 
then said “Iam no bigot , indeed I do not care 
where I buy my meat, s0 long as Icain getit I 
often go into the Minories ind buy some, without 
lookins to how it has been killed, 01 whether it 
his ase on it or not 

He then gwe me some vucount of the Jewish 
children, and the number of men in the trade, 
which I have embodied under the proper heads 
The itincrant Jow clothes main, he told me, was 
generuly the son of 2 former old clothes man, but 
some were cigar makers, or pencil makers, taking 
to the clothes business when those trades weie 
slick, but that nineteen out of twenty had been 
bon to it If the parents of the Jiw boy are 
poor, and the boy a sharp lad, he gincrally com. 
mences business at ten years of age, by selling 
lemons, 01 some trifle in the streets, ze 80, as he 
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expressed it, the boy “ gets a round,” or street con- 
nection, by becoming known to the neighbour 
hoods he visits If he sees a servant, he will, 
when selling his lemons, ask 1f she have any old 
shoes or old clothes, and offer to be a purchaser 
If the clothes should come to more than the Jew 
boy has in his pocket, he leaves what silver he 
has as “an earnest upon them,’ and then seeks 
some regular Jew clothes man, who will advance 
the purchase money ‘This the old Jew xgrees to 
do upon the understanding that he 18 to have 
“half Rybeck,” that 18, a mouety of the profit, and 
then he will accompany the boy to the house, to 
pass his judgment on the goods, and satisfy him 
self that the stripling has not mide 1 blind bar 
gain, an error into which he very rircly fille 
After this he goes with the lad to Petticoit line, 
and there they share whatever money the clothes 
may bring over and above what has been pid for 
them By such means the Jew boy gets his know 
ledge of the old clothes business , and so quick are 
these lade gcnerally, that mm the course of two 
months they will acquire sufficient eapelence in 
connection with the trade to begin dealing on 
their own account There arc somc, he tola mc, 
as sharp at 15 as men of 50 

“Tt is very scleom,” my informant stated, 
“very seldom indeed, thit a Jew clothes min 
takes away iny of the property of the house he 
may be called into I capect there s a good 
many of cm,” he continued, for he sometimcs 
spoke of his co triders, as af they were not of Ins 
own class, “18 fond of cheating—thit 13 thev 
won't mind giving only 2s for a thing thit s 
worth 5s They we fond of money, ind will do 
almost anything to get it Jews arc perhaps the 
most money loving people in all Englind There 
are certainly some old clothes men who will buy 
articles at euch a price that they must know them 
to have been stolen Their rule, however 18 to 
ask no questions, and to gct as chcap an article 18 
possible <A Jew clothes mim is scldom or nevcr 
seen in liquor They gamble for monev, either at 
their own homes or at publichouses The 
favoullte games are tossing, dominoes, ind cards 
I was informed, by one ot the people, that he hid 
seen as much as 807 1m silver and gold lying upod 
the ground when two parties hid been playing it 
throwing three hilfpence in the ur) = On 4 Satur 
diy, some gamble awry the morning ind the 
greater pirt of the afternoon ’ [Siturdiy, 1 necd 
hardly say,1s the Hebrew Sabbath ] “ They meet 
in some secr t back place, about ten, and bi gin 
playing for ‘one a time’—thit 1s, tossing up 
three halfpence, and staking 1s on the rsult 
Other Jews, and a few Christians, will gather 
sound and bet Sometimes the bets laid by the 
Jew bystanders are as high as 2/ each, and on 
more than one occasion the old clothes men have 
wagered as much as 50/, but only after gieat 
gains at gambling Some, if they caz, will cheat, 
by means of a halfpenny with a head or a tail on 
both sides, called a ‘gray’ The play Jasts tll 
the Sabbath 18 nearly over, and then they go to 
business or the theatre They seldom or never 
say a word while they are losing, but merely 
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stamp on the ground, it 18 dangerous, though, to 
interfere when luck runs against them The rule 
18, when a man 1s losing to let him alpne I have 
known them play for three hours together, aad 
nothing be said all that time but ‘head’ or ‘tail’ 
They seldom go to synagogue, and on a Sunday 
evening have card parties at their own houses 
They seldom eat anything on their rounds The 
reason 18, not because they object to eat meat 
killed by a Christian, but because they are afraid 
of losing a ‘deal,’ or the chance of buying a lot of 
old clothes by delay They are generally too 
lazy to light their own fires before they start of a 
morning, and nineteen out of twentv obtain their 
breakfasts at the coffee shops about Houndsditch 

‘“‘ When they return from their day’s work they 
have mostly some stew ready, prepared by ther 
pirents or wife It they are not family men they 
go to an eatinghouse This 1s sometimes a 
Jewish house, but if no one 1s looking they creep 
into a Christian ‘cook shop,’ not being particular 
tbout eiting ‘ tryfer —that 18, meat which has 
been killed by 1 Christian Those that are single 
gencrilly go to a neighbour and agree with hin 
to be bouded on the Saboath, and for this the 
charge 18 generally about 2° 6¢ Ona Saturday 
therc s cold fish for bicakfist and supper, indeed, 
i Jcw would pawn the shirt off his back sooner 
thin go without fish then, and im holiday time 
he well hive it, if he has to get it out of the 
stones It is not rechoned a holiday unless there ’s 
fish ’ 

“ Forty years ago I have made as much as 5/ 
in iweck by the puchase of old clothes in the 
streets sudaJew informant ‘ Upon an average 
then, I could cirn weekly about 22) But now 
things irc different People are more wide awake. 
kvcry one knows the value of an old coat now- 
idiys The women know more than themen The 
generil averige, I think, take the good weeks 
with the bad throughout the year, 1s about 1 a 
week , some wecks we get 2/, and some scarcely 
nothing ’ 

+ J wis told by a Jewish professional gentleman 
thit the iccount of the spect of gambling preva 
kcnt imong his people was correct, but the amounts 
said to be stakcd, he thought, rare or exaggerated 

Thc Jew old clothes men are generally far more 
cleanly in their habits than the poorer classes of 
Lnglish people Thur hands they always wash 
betorc thar meals, ind this 1s done whether the 
purty be a strict Jew or ‘ Meshumet,” a convert, 
or ipostite from Judaism Neither will the 
Isrielite ever use the same knife to cut his meat 
that he previously used to spread his butter, and 
he will not even put his meat on a plate that has 
had butter on it, ner will he use for his soup the 
spoon that has had melted butter nit This ob- 
jection to mix butter with meat 2s carried ao far, 
that, ifter partaking of the one, Jews will not 
eat of the other for the space of two hours The 
Jews are generally, when married, most exemplary 
family men ‘There are few fonder fathers than 
they are, and they will starve themselves sooner 
than their wives and children should want 
Whatever their faults may be, they are good 
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fathers, husbands, and sons Their principal 
characteristic 1s theirextreme Jove of money, and, 
though the strict Jew does not trade himself on 
the Sabbath, he may not object to employ either 
one of his tribe, or a Gentile, to do so for him 

The capital required for commencing 1n the 
old clothes Ime is generally about 12 This the 
Jew frequently borrows, especially vfter holiday 
time, for then he has generally spent all his earn 
ings, unless he be a provident man When his 
stock money 18 exhausted, he gocs either to 1 
neighbow or to a publicin in the vicinity, ind 
borrows 1J on the Monday morning, “ to strike 1 
fight with,” 1s he calls it, and agrees to return it 
on the Friday evening, with 1s inter:st for the 
forn This he always pays back If hr was to 
sell the coat off his back he would do this I am 
told, heciuse to fail m so doing woud be to pre 
vent his obtauming any stock money for the future 
With this cipital he starts on his ro nds vont 
eight in the morning, ind I am assumed he will 
frequently begin his work without tisting food, 
1ather than break into the borrowed stock mone. 
Bach man has his particular wilk, and never in 
terferes with that of his nuighbour , decd while 
upon another s heat he will seldom c y for clothes 
Sometimes they go half “ Rybeck together — 
that 1s, they will share the profits of the diy s bus 
ness, and when they wree to do this the one will 
take one street, and the other another The lower 
the neighbourhood the more old clothes aie there 
for sale Atthe erst end of the town they ike 
the neighbourhoods frequented by sulors, and 
there they purchise of the girls and the women 
the sailors’ jackets and trowsers But they buy 
most of the Petticoat lane, the Old Clothes Ix 
change, and the marine store devlers, for 1s the Jew 
clothes man never travels the streets by night time, 
the parties who then have old clothes to dispose 
of usually sell them to the murine store 01 second 
hand dealers over night, ind the Jew buys them 
in the morning The first thing thit he does on 
Ins rounds 1s to seeh ont these shops, ind see 
what he can pick up there <A very grevt amount 
of business 1s done by the Jew clothes min 1t the 
marine store shops at thc west as well as it the 
east end of London 

At the West end the itinerant clothes men pre 
fer the mews at the bach of gentlemens houscs 
to all other places, or else the streets where the 
little tradesmen ind small gentec! fumilics reside 
Mv informant assured me thit he had once bought 
a Bishop’s hat of his lordshups servant for 1s 6d 
on a Sunday morning 

These traders, as I have clsewhcre stated, live 
atthe East end of thetown The greiter number 
of them reside in Portsohen Wud, Houndsditch , 
and their favourite localities in this district ure 
either Cobb's yard, Roper’s building or Went 
worth street They mostly occupy smill houses, 
about 4s 6d a week rent, and live with their 
Jamies They are generilly sober men It 1s 
seldom that a Jew Jeaves his house and owes his 
landlord money , and if his goods should be seized 
the rest of his tbe will go round and collect what 
18 owing 


——. 


The rooms oceupiea by the old clothes men are 
far from being so comfortable as those of the Eng- 
lish artizins whose earnings are not superior to 
the gains of these clothes men, Those which I 
saw had all a littered look , the furniture was old 
and scant, and the apartment seemed neither 
shop, prrlour, nor bedroom For domestic and 
family men, as some of the Jew old clothes men 
are they seem very indifferent to the comforts of 
a home 

IT have spoken of “ Try fer,” or meat killed in 
the Christian fashion Now, the meat killed ac- 
cording to the Jewish law is known as ‘ Coshar, 
ind v strict Jew will cat none other In one of 
my lctters in the Aforneng Crronule on the mert 
muhkets of London, there appearcd, the following 
stitement, respecting the Jew butchers in White- 
chapel mathet 

‘ To v portion of the meat here exposed for 
sile, miy be scen rttached the peculiar sei] which 
shows thit the ammal was killed conformably to 
the Jewish rites According to the myunctions of 
this religion the beast must die from its throat 
bong cut, insterd of bemg knocked on the head 
The slaughtcre: of the cattle tor Tewish con- 
sumption, morcover, must be a Jew Two 
sliughtercis we appointed by the Jewish autho- 
ities of the synagoguc, and they cain employ 
others, who must be hkcewise Jews, as assistants 
The slightercrs I siw were quiet looking and 
quictminnercd men When the animal 1s 
sliughtered and skinned, an examiner (also ap 
pointed by the synagoguc) carefully inspects the 
‘insile’ ‘It the hghts be grown to the ribs,’ 
sud my informant, who hid had many years ex 
perience in this branch of the meat trade, ‘or if 
the lungs hive any diserse, or 1f there be anv 
discase wnywhere, the meit 18 pronounced unfit 
tor the food of the Jews, und is sent entire to a 
carcise butcher to be sold to the Chnstians This, 
however, does not hippen once m 20 times’ To 
the pits eaposed for sil, when the slaughtering 
hig been acording to the Jewish law, there 1s 
attiwhed alcaden scal stumped in Ht brew cha 
riuctirs with the nime of the eximining party 
scaling In this way, as I ascertained from the 
slaughterers, uc killed weekly from 120 to 140 
bullocks, from 400 to 500 sheep and limbs, and 
ibout 00 calves = All the parts of the mumal thus 
sliughtered may be and are eaten by the Jews, 
but turec fourths of the purchase of this meat 13 
confined, 1s regards the Jews, to the fore quarters 
of the respective animals, the hind quarters, being 
the choice1 pirts, are sent to Newgate or Leaden 
hall markets for sile on commission’ The Hebrew 
butchcrs consider that the Chmstimn mode of 
slaughter 13 1 far Icss painful death to the ox 
than was the Jewish 

I am informed that of the Jew Old-Clothes Men 
there are now only from 500 to 600 in London, 
at one time therc might have been 1000 Their 
averige earnings may be something short of 20s a 
week in second hand clothes alone, but the 
guns arc difficult to estimate 
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Ov a Jew Srrexrr Setier 


An elderly man, who, at tM time I saw him, was 
vending spectacles, or bartering them for old 
clothes old books, or any second hand articlcs, 
gave me an account of his street life, but it pre 
sented little rematkable beyond the not unusual 
vicissitudes of the lives of those of his class 

He had been in every street tride, and had on 
four occasions travelled all over I‘nglind, selling 
quills, sealing wax, pencils, sponges, briccs, cheap 
or superior jewellery, thermomctets, and pictuics 
He had sold baromcters in the mount unous parts 
of Cumberland, sometimes walking for hours 
without seeing man or womin “J de/cd at ten,’ 
he sad, “ for 1 was young and strong, and 
didn't care to sleep twice inthe same toun Twas 
afterwards in the old cothcs hne I buy afew 
odd hats and light things stil, hut I’m not able 
to carry heavy weights, as my breath 3s gettin 
rather short” [I find thit the Jews generally 
object to the morc Inborious hinds of strect tr ithe | 
“ Yes, I’ve been twice to Irelind, ind sold a 
good many quills in Dublin, for I crossed over 
from Liverpool Quills ind wis were 2 meit 
trade with us oncc, now its quite diffeacut 
I've had as much as 60/ of my own, 1nd that 
more than half{adozen times, but ul of at went 
in speculations Yes, some wontin gimbling J 
had a shaiein a gaming booth ut the rics, for 
thrce years 0,1 dare 91) that s more thin 20 
years back, but we did very little good = Lhere 
was such fees to pay for the tent on Vv 12¢c 
ground, and often such deliys between the raccs 
in the different towns, and biibcs to be givcn to 
the town officers—such as town scrgc ints ind chict 
constibles, and J hardly know who ~— ind so many 
expenses altogether, thit the profits were mostly 
swamped Once at Newcastle raccs tha wis 2 
hght among the pitmen, ind oui tcnt was in then 
way, and was demolished almost to bits A deal 
of the money was lost or stolin J dont know how 
much, but not near so much asmy pirtners winted 
to make out I wasn’t on the spot just at the 
time I got mirricd after thit, md took a shop 
in the second hand clothes Jine in Bristol, but my 
wife died in child bed in less th na ycar, and the 
shop didn’t answer, so I got sick of 1t, and tt 
last got dof it O, I work both the country 
and London stall I shall tike a tun into hent 
ina day or two I suppose I clew between 10s 
and 20s a week in anything, and as I’ve only 
myeelf, Ido middling, and am ready for another 
chance if any likely speculition offers 1 lodge 
with a relation, and sometimes live with his 
family No, I never touch anv meat but ‘ Coshir 
I suppose my ment now costs me 6d or 7d 1 diy, 
but 1¢ has cost mc ten timcs that—and 2d for beer 
in addition ” 

Iam informed thit there are about 50 adult 
Jews (besides old clothes men) in the streets 
selling fruit, cakes, pencils, spectacles, sponge, 
accordions, drugs, &c 


Or tux Jew Boy Srneer SEiiers 
I wave ascertained, and &om sources where no 
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ignorance on the subject could prevail, that there 
are now 1n the streets of Loydon, rather more than 
100 Jew boys engaged pnrncipally im frwt and 
cake selling in the streets. Very faw Jewesses 
are itimerant street sellers. Most of the older Jews 
thus engaged have been stieet sellers from their 
bovhood The young Jews who ply in street 
culings, however, are all men in matters of trafhe, 
almost before they cease, in years, to be children 
In addition to the Jew boy street sellers above 
cnumeratcd, there are from 50 to 100, but usually 
about 50, who are occasional, or “casual” street 
traders, vending for the most part cocoa nuts and 
gripes, and confining their siles chiefly to the 
Sundiys 

On the subjcet of the street Jew boys, a Hebrew 
gentiimin sud to me “ When we speak of street- 
Jew boys, it should be understood, that the great 
mijouty of them are but littl more conversant 
with or interested in the religion ot their fatheis, 
thin are the costermonger boys of whom you have 
wnttn They ve Jews by the accident of their 
bith, as others in the same way, with equal igno- 
rance of the assumed futh, are Chnistians ” 

I recuxcd from a Jew boy the following ac- 
count of Is triding pursuits and individual asp- 
1itions There wis somewhat of a thickness in his 
utterice, otherwise his speech was but little dis 
tinguishible from thitof im Fuglish street boy. 
Ilis physiognomy was decidedly Jewish, but not 
of the handsome: type His hair was lght 
colourcd, but clean, and appirently well brushed, 
without being oilcd, or, as I heard a street boy 
styl at “jyrciscd’ , 1t was long, and hesaid his 
unt told him it “ winted cutting sadly ,” but he 
“liked it thit way ,” indeed, he kept dashing 
Ins curls from ,his eyes, and bich from his tem- 
ples, as he wis conversing, as if he were some- 
Whit vain of domg so He was dressed in a 
corduroy suit, old but not ragged, and wore a 
toler bly clean, very couse, and altogether button- 
less shirt, which he said “ was made tor one bigger 
thin inc, sir” He had bought it for 94d in Petti 
coat linc, ind accounted 1t a bargun, as its wear 
would be duiible He wis sclling sponges when 
I siw him, and of the commonest hind, offering a 
lirge piece for 8d, which (he admitted) would be 
rubbed to hits inno time Tus sponge, I should 
mention, 1s flequently “dressed” with sulphune 
aud, and an emiment surgeon informed me that 
on his servant attempting to clean his black dress 
coit with sponge that he had newly bought in 
the stieets, the colour of the garment, to his horror, 
chingcd to a bight purple The Jew boy said— 

“T believe I’mtwelve I’ve been to school, 
but it’s Jong sincc, and my mother was very il 
then, ind I was forced to go out in the streets to. 
hive achance I never was kept to school [ 
cantreid, I’ve forgot all about it I'd rather 
now that I could read, but very likely I could 
soon leain 1f I could only spare time, but if I 
stav long m the house I feel sick, it’s not 
heilthy , no, sir, inside or out 1t would be all 
the same to me, just to make a livingand keep my 
health I can’t say how long it 18 since I began 
to sell, it’s a good lone time, one must do gome- 
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hing Icould keep myself now, and do some- 
times, but my father--I hve with him (my 
mother’s dead) 18 often lad up Would you hike 
to see him, sir? He knows a deal No, he 
can’t write, but he can read a hittle Can I speak 
Hebrew? Well, I know what you mean 
no, I can’t I don’t go to synagegue, I haven't 
time My father goes, but only sometimes, so 
he says, and he tells me to look out, for we must 
both go by and by ” [I began to ash him what 
he knew of Joseph, and others recorded in the Old 
Testament, but he bristled up, and ashed if I 
wanted to make a Meshumet (a convert) of him °| 
‘T have sold all sorts of things,” he continued, 
“ oranges, and lemons, and sponges, and nuts, and 
sweets I should lhe to have a rcal good ginger 
beer fountain of my own, but I must wait, anu 
there ’s many in the trade I only go with boys 
of my own sort I sell to ll sorts of bovs, 
but that’snothing Very lhely they 1¢ Chiistiins, 
Lut that’s nothing tome I don’t know whit’s 
the difference between 1 Tew and Chiistiin, and 
T don’. want to tuk about it = The Mcshumets 
uc never any good Anybody will tcll you that 
Yes, I like music and can sing tbit I get to r 
penny ind sometimes a two penny concut No, 
I haven’t been to Sussex Hall—1l know wherc it 
1s—I shouldn’t understand it Loa get im foi 
nothing, that’s one thing I’ve heud of Baron 
Rothschild He has more money thin I could 
count in shillings ina year I dont know about 
lis wanting to get mto prrlament, or what it 
means, but he’s sure to doit or anvthing els, 
with his money He’s very charitible, I’sc 
heard I don’t know whether he s . Gcormm 
Tew, ora Portegee, or what He s1 cut above 
me, a precious sight I only wish he w1s mj 
uncle Icint say what I should doaf I hid his 
money Perhaps I should go atrivclling, ind sec 
everything everywher I dont know how long 
the Jews have been mm England, uwiys pu 
haps Yes, I know there ’s Jews in other countries 
This sponge 1s Greck sponge, but I dont hnow 
where 1t’s grown, only it’s in foreign parts Jou 
silen! Yes, I’ve heard of it I m of no tribe 
thit knowof I buy whit I cat about Petticoat 
line No, I don’t like fish, but the stews, and 
the omons with them 1s beautiful for two pence , 
you may geta pennorth The pickles—cowcum 
bers 18 best—are stunning But thev’re plummiest 
with a bit of cheese or anything cold—that’s 
my opimon, but you may think aiftarcnt Pork ! 
Ah! No, I never touched it, I d is sooneit i 
cat, so would my father No, sir, I dont think 
pork smells mice in a cook shop, but some Jcw 
boys, as I knows, thinks it docs I dont know 
why it shouldn’t be eaten, only that it’s wrong to 
eat it No, I never touched a him sindwich, but 
other Jew boys have, and laughed at it, [ hnow 
“J don’t know what I make in a week I 
think I make as much on one thing as on another 
I’ve sold strawberries, and cheries, and goose 
berries, and nuts and walnuts in the season (), 
na to wnat I make, that’s nothing to nobody 
Sometimes 6d a day, sometimes 1s , sometimes a 
little more, and sometimes nothing No, I never 
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sells inferior things if F can help st, but if one 
hasn't stock money one must do as one can, but it 
isn’t 80 easy to try it on There was a boy 
beaten bv @ woman not loug sinoe for selling a 
big pottle of strawbcrnes that was rubbish all 
under the toppers It was all strawberry leaves, 
and crushed striwbcrries, and such hke She 
wanted to take bach ftom him the two pence she ’d 
paid for it, and got hold of Ins pockets and there 
was a regular fight, but she didn't get a farthing 
back though she tned hei very hardest, ‘cause he 
slipped from he: and hooked it So you see it’s 
dai gerous to tiy 1t on” [This lust remark was 
made gravely cnough, but the Jad told of the feat 
with such mamfcst glec, that I’m inclined to 
believe thit he himsclt was the cudprit in question ] 
‘Yes, it was 1Jew boy it happcned to, but other 
boys in the streets 1s just the sume Do I hke 
the strects? Icant say I do, thcre’s too hittle 
to be mide in them No, J worldn't lake to go 
to school, nor to be ev cw shop, nor be anybody 
sveant bul cy oun O, I dont hnow what I 
shill be when Im giown up I shall take my 
chance like others ’ " 


QO1 ti Pursuiis, Dwitttnes, TRArFIc, ETO, 
or THY JLW Boy Streei Seuurhs 


To sperk of the street Jew boys as regards their 
trifhc, manners, haunts, ind ussociations, 18 to 
speak of the sime class of boys who may not be 
employcd regulirly 4n sticetsile, but are the 
comridcs of those who are, acliss, who, on any 
cussation of them cmployment in cigar manufac 
tors, or indecd wy erpacity, will apply them 
sclves temporarily to strcct selling, for 1t seems to 
these poor and uncducated lads a sort of natural 
Voc ition 

These youths, wreontiolled or encontiollable by 
their parcnts (who uc of the lowest class of the 
Jews, and who oftcn, I im told, care little about the 
m utter, so longas the child cm carn h s own mainte 
nice), frequently in the evcnings, after ther day's 
work, 1¢sort to coffcc shops, in preference even to 
a cheap concertioom In these places they amuse 
themselycs 13 mcn might do in a tavern where the 
landlord lcaves his guests to their own capuices 
Somctimes one of them reads aloud trom some 
exciting or degriding book, the J&ds who are 
untble to read listuning with all the antentness 
with which many of the unc ducated attend to any 
one revding ‘The reading 1s, however, not unfre 
quently interrupted by rudc comments from the 
hstencrs If a newspaper be read, the “ police,” 
or “crimes,” are mostly the parts preferred But 
the most approved way of passing the evening, 
among the Jew boys, 18 to play at draughts, do- 
minoes, o: cribbage, and to bet on the play 
Driughts and dominocs are unpractised among 
the costermonger boys, but some of the young 
Jews are adepts in those games 

A gentleman who took an intcrest in the Jew 
lads told me that he bad oftin heard the sort of 
reiding and comments I have aescrbed, when he 
had called to talk to and perhaps expoatulate with 
these youths in a coffee shop, but he informed me 
that thcy scldom regarded any expostulation, and 
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seemed to be little restrained by the presence of | however, are seldom hawked, but generally sold 
& stranger, the lads all muttering and laughing in | from windows and door steads The pickles are 
n box among themselves I saw seven of them, | cucumbers or gherkins, and onions—a large cu- 
a little after eight in the evening, in a coffee shop | cumber being 2d, and the smaller 1d and 4d 
in the London road,—although it 1s not much of | The faults of the Jew lad are an eagerness to 
a Jewish locality,—and two of them were playing | make money by any means, so that he often grows 
ut draughts for coffee, while the others looked on, | up a cheat, a trickster, a receiver of stolen goods, 
betting halfpennies or pennies with all the eager- | though seldom a thief, for he leaves that to others 
ness of gamblers, unrestrained in their expressions | He 1s content to profit by the thief’s work, but 
of delight or disappointment as they thought they | seldom steals himself, however he may cheat 
were winning or losing, and commenting on the | Some of these ]ids become rich men, others are 
moves with all the assurance of connoisseurship, | vagabonds all their ives None of the Jew lads 
sometimes they squabbled angrily and then sud | confine themselves to the sale of any one article, 
denly dropped thar voices, as the mister of the | no do they seem to prefer one branch of street 
coffee shop had once or twice cautioned them to | triffic to inother Even those who cannot read 
be quiet are exccedingly quick 

The dwellings of boys such as these ire among I may here observe m connection with the re- 
the worst in London, as regards ventilation, com | ceipt of stolen goods, t'at I shall deal with this 
fort, or cleanliness They reside in the courts | subjcct in my account of the Lonpow THIEVES 
and recesses about Whitechipel md Petticoit | I shall also show the connection of Jewesses and 
lane, and generally in 1 girret Jt not orphins | Jcws with the pvrostetution of the metropols, in 
they usually dwell with their father Iam told that | my forthcoming exposition of the Lonpon Pros 
the care of a mother is almost indispensible to a | TITUTIS 
poor Jew boy, and having that cue he scldom 
becomes an outcast The Jewesses and Jew guls Or tue Srrier Juwrsses AND STREET 
are rarely itinerant strect sellers—not im the pro Jew GIRLs 
portion of one to twelve, comparcd with the men | I 1Av1 mentioned that the Jewesses and the 
and boys, in this respect therefore the street Jews | young Jcw guls, compared with the adult Jews and 
differ widely from the English costermongers ind | Jew bovs, ire not strect traders in anything like 
the street Irish, nor ate the Ticbrew females even | the proportion which the fem ies were found to bear 
stall keepers in the same proportion to the milcs among the Insh street folk and the 

One Jew boy’e lodging which I visited was in | English costermongers There are, however, a few 
a back gairet, low and smill The boy lived with | Jewish fumiles who are itinerant street sellers as 
his father (a stret scllcr of fruit), and the 100m | well is still keepers, in the proportion, perhaps, 
wis very baie <A few sacks were thrown over | of one female to seven or exght males The 
an old palliass, a blanket seemed to be uscd for | muority of the street Jew girls whom I saw on a 
a quilt, there were no fireirons nor fender, no | 19und were accompimed by boys who were re 
cooking utensils Beside the bed wis an old | presented to be their brothers, and I have little 
<hest, serving for a chair, while a boird resting | doubt such was the facts, for these young Jewesses, 
on a trestle did duty for a tible (this was once, | Uthough often pert and ignorant, are not unchaste 
I presume, a small street stall) The one not very | Of this I wis assured bya meduil gentleman 
large window was thick with dirt and pitched all | who could spc ik with sufhcient positiyvencss on the 
over Altogether I have seldom accn a more | subject 
wretched apartment The man, I wis told, wis limt is generally sold by these boys 1nd girls 
addicted to drinking together, the lad dmving the barrow, and the gul 

The callings of which the Jcw boys have the | mviting custom and handing the purchases to the 
monopoly are not connected with the sale of any | buvcts In tending a little stall o1 a baskct at a 
especial utitle but rather with such things as pre | 1¢gular pitch, with such things 18 chernes or straw 
sent a variety from those ordinarily offered in the | berties, the little Jewess differs only from her 
streets, such as cikes, sweetmeats, {rid fish, ind | strect selling sisters in being a brisker trader The 
(in the wintc:) elder wine The cakcs known as | stills, with 1 few old knives or scissors, or odds 
“boolers"—-1 mixture of egg, flour, ind candied | and ends of lnces, that are tended by the Jew 
orange or lcmon pccl, cut virv thin, and with a | girisin the streets in the Jewish quarters (I am 
slight colouring from saffron or something simila1—- | told thre are not above a dozen of them) are 
are nowsold puncipally and used to be sold exclu | generally near the shops and within sight of their 
sively, by the Jew boys Almond cikes (little | pirents or friends One hittle Jeweas, with whom 
round cakes of crushed almonds) are xt present | | had some conversation, had not even heard the 
vended by the Jew boys, and their sponge bisumts | nime of the Chief Rabbi, the Rev Dr Adler, and 
are m demand All these daunties are bought | knew nothing of any distinction between German 
by the street lads of the Jew pastry-cooks The | ind Portuguese Jews, she had, [ am inclined to 
difference in these cakes, in their sweetmeats, and | believe, ncver heard of either I am told that 
their elder wine, 1s that there 1s a dash of spice | the whole, or nearly the whole, of these young 
about them not ordmanly met with Jt is the | fcmale traders reside with parents or friends, and 
same with the fried fish, a little spice or pepper | thit there 1s among them far less than the average 
being blended with the oil In the street sale of | number of runawava One Jew told me he thought 
pickles the Jews have also the monopoly, these, | thit the young female members of his tmbe did 
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not tramp with the juveniles of the other sex— 
no, not in the proportion of one to a hundred in 
comparison, he said with a laugh, with “ young 
women of the Christian persuasion” My im- 
formant had means of knowing this fact, as although 
still a young man he had traversed the grevter 
part of England hawking perfumery, which he 
nad abandoned as a bad trade A wire worker, 
long familiar with tramping and going into thc 
country—a man upon whose word I have every 
reason to rely—told me tht he could not remember 
\ single instance of his having seen a voung 
Jewess “travelling ’ with a boy 

There are a few adult Jewessea who are itinerant 
traders, but very few I met with one who cunied 
on her arm a not very large basket, filled with 
glass wares, chiefly ait cellars, cigar ash plates, 
blue glass dessert plitcs, vinegai-cructs, and such 
hike The greater part of her warcs ippe ued to 
de blue, axid she carmed nothing but glass She 
area 8 good looking and neatly dresscd woman 
fi She peeped in it each shop door, and up it the 
windows of every private house, in the strect in 
which I met her, crying, “Clo, old clo |! She 
bartered her gliss for old clothes, or bought the 
garments, dealing principilly im female atti, and 
almost entirely with women She declined to svy 
anything about her fimily or her circumstanccs, 
cacept that she hid nothinz that way to complun 
about, but—when I had used some nvmes | hid 
authority to make mention of—shc sud she would, 
with pleasure, tell me ul about her tride which 
he carned on rather thin do nothing “ When 
T hawk,” she said with im Knglisn icent, her fee 
being unmistakeibly Jewish, ‘I hiwh only good 
glass, and it can hardly be called hiwhinz as I 
swop it for more thin I sell it I iulwivs ah for 
the m stress, ind if she wants inv of my gliss we 
come to vbargainif wecain =O, 1t 8 ridiculous to 
sce what things some lidies—I suppose they must 
be called Indics—otfer for my glass Childrens 
green or blue gauze veils, torn or fided, ind not 
worth picking up, becise no use whitever , old 
aibbons, not worth dyeing, and old frocks not 
‘worth washing People sy, ‘ 1s kecn as 1 Jew, 
but ladies cant think we’re very keen when they 
offer us such rubbish I do most at the middle 
kind of houses, both shops and private I some 
times give a little money for such 2 thing 13 1 
shiwl, or 4 fur tippet, is well is my gliss—bu. 
only when I cin’t help 1t—to secure 1 bargain 
Sometimes, but not often, I gct the old thing and 
a tiufle for my glass Occisionally I buy out 
mght I don’t do much, there » so many in the 
line, and I don’t go out regularly [cant say 
how many women are in my wiy—very tiw, O, 
Ido middhng I told you I hid no complaints 
tomake I dont calculate my profits ot whit I 
“ell My family do that and I don’t trouble my 
self” 


Or tun SyvaGoGuUES AND THE RELIGION oF 
THE STREET AND OTHER JFWs 


THe Jews in this country are classed as “ Por 
tuguese” and “German” Among them are no 
<listinctions of tribes, but there 1s of mtes and 
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ceremonies, as 1s set forth in the following extract 
(which shows also the mode of government) from 
a Jewish writir “The Spamsh and Portuguese 
Congregation of Jews, who are also called Sephar- 
din (from the word Sepharad, which signifies 
Spain m Hebrew), are distinct fiom the German 
and Pohsh Jews in then ritual service The 
prayers both duly and for the Sabbath materially 
differ from ewh other, and the festival prayers 
cuffer still more  Ifcnce the Portuguese Jews 
have a distinct » wet book, and the German Jews 
likewise 

‘The fund mental liws are equilly obscrved by 
both sects, but m tne ceremonial worship there 
Lxists numerous diffurences The Portuguese Jews 
cit some tood dung the Passoter, which the 
Germin Jews tre prohibited doing by sume Rab 
bis but thar iuthorty is not acknowledged by 
the Portugues. Ribbis Nor are the present 
ecclesiisty ul authoriti.s in London of the two 
accts thc same The Po tuguese Jews have then 
own Ribbis, ind the G iman have then own 
The German Joss ue much more numerous 
thin the Portneucse , the cluef Rabbi of the 
(rermin Jews is the Lev Dr Nathan Marcus 
Adler, late Chict Rabbi of Hinover, who wears 
no beud, wd dresses in the Germin costume 
The presiding Rabbi of the Portuguese Jews 1s 
the Rev David Meldola, t native of Leghorn, 
his father filled the same office in London Mach 
chict Rabbi is supported by thre other Rabbis, 
culled Dayamin, wlich signifies in Hebrew 
‘Judges’ very Mondiy and Thursday the 
Chicf Rabbi of the Germain Jews, Di Adler, 
supported by his three colle wgucs, sits for two hours 
in the Rabbimeil Colleze (Beth Hamedrash), 
Smiths buildings, Le idenh ul street, to attend to 
ul appheitions from the Germain Tews, which 
miy be brought before him, and which ate 
decided according to the Jewish law Many dis 
putcs between Jews in rchigious matters ire settled 
in this manner, andif the Lord Mayor or any 
other magistr utc 1s told that the matter has aleady 
been settled by the Jewish Rabbi he seldom im 
terferes ‘This applies only to civil and not to 
crurinil cies The Portuguese Jews hiye then 
own hospitil and thom own schools Both con 
wregitions hive thaw mypiesentitives in the Board 
of D putics of british Jews, which board 18 ac 
knowledged by government, ind 1s trenmal Sur 
Moses Montchore, a Jew of great wealth, who 
d stinguishcd himself by his mission to Damascus, 
during the persecution of the Jews in that place, 
and ilso by Ins mission to Russia, some yeas ago, 
13 the President of the Board All political 
matters, ctlling for communications with govern 
ment, we within the province of that useful 
board ’ 

The Jews have cight synagogues in London, 
besides some smaller places whic! mav pethips, 
adopting the language of another church, be called 
synagogues of ease The grt synagogue in 
Dukes place (a locality of which I have often had 
to speak) is the largest, but the new synagogue, 
St Helens, Bishopgate, 1s the one which most 
betohens the wealth of the vorshippers It 1s 
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rich with ornaments, marble, and painted glass , 
the pavement 18 of pamted marble, and presents a 
perfect round, while the ceiling 18 a half dome 
There are besides these the Hamburg Synagogue, 
mm Fenchurch street, the Portuguese Synagogue, 
yn Bevis marks, two smaller places, in Cutler 
stret and Gun yard, Houndsditch, known as 
Polish Synagogues, the Maiden lane (Covent-gar 
den), Synagogue, the Western Svnigogue, St 
Albans place, Pall-mall, ind the West Lon 
don Synagogue of Lritish Jews, Margaret 
street, Cavendish squarc The last mentioned 
18 the most aristocratic of the synigogucs 
The service there 13 curtuled, the ritual wbbre 
viated, and the diys of observance of — thie 
Jewish festival reduced from two to onc This 
alteration 1s strongly protested against by the 
other Jews, and the prictices of this synigogut 
seem to show a yielding to the cxactions o1 Le 

quirements of the wealthy | In the old diys, md 
in almost every country in Isuropc, it wis held to 
be sinful even fora king—revarcnecd and privileged 
as such a potentate then wis—to prosccutc anv 
undertaking before he hcard miss In son 
states 1t was said in reprovch of a noble o1 2 sov¢ 

reign, “he breakfasts before hc hears miss, ind, 
to meet the impatience of the Great, “ hunting 
masses,” as they were styled, or cpitomes of thy 
full service, were introduced The Jews some 
eight or nine ycars bich in this comntiy, scem to 
have followed this exumple, such wag the cise, at 
least, as regards London and the we Uthiu of the 
professors of this ancient faith 

The synagogues arc not wcll attended, the con 
gregations bemg smaller in proportion to the popu 
lation than those of the Church of Inglind 
Neither, during the observince of the Jewish 
worship, 1s there any ¢specitl manifest ition of thc 
service being regirded as of a sacrcd and divinely 
ardaincd character There 1s . buzzing tilk 
among the attendints during the ceremony ind 
an absence of scriousness and attention some ot 
the Jews, however, show the gpicatcst devotion, 
and the same may be said of the Jewesses, who 
sit apart in the synagogues, and are not required 
to attend so regularly as the mcn 

Ishould not have alluded to this absence of the 
solemnities of devotion, as rcgards the congieg? 
thons of the Hebrews, had I not hcard it regretted 
by Hebrews themselves “It 1s shocking,’ one 
aaid) = Another remarked, “ To attend the syna 
gogue 18 looked upon too much as a matter of 
buseness, but perhaps there 1s the same spirit in 
some of the Christian churches ” 

As to the street Jews, rehgion 1s little known 
among them, or little cred for They are indif 
ferent to 1t—not to such a degree, indeed, as the 
costermongers, for they are not so ignorant 1 
elass-—~but vet contrasting strongly in their neglect 
with the religious intensity of the majority of the 
Roman Catholic Inish of the streets In common 
justice ] must give the remark of a Hebrew mei 
chant with whom I had some conversation on the 
subject —‘ I can’t say much about street Jews, for 
my engagements lead me ayay from them, and I 
don't know much about street Christians But if 


ad 


out of a hundred Jews you find that only ten 0. 
them care for ther religion, how many out of a 
hundred Christians of any sort will care about 
theirs? Wall ten of them care? If you answer, 
but they are only nominal Christians, my reply 18, 
the Jews are only nominal Jews—Jews by birth, 
and not by faith” 

Among the Jews I conversed with—and of 
course only the more intelligent understood, or 
were at al) interested in, the question—I heard 
the most contcmptuous denunciation of all converts 
fiom Judasm One learned informant, who was 
by no mcins blind to the short comings of his own 
people, cxrpressed his conviction that no Jew had 
ever been really converted He had abandoned 
his futh from interested motives On this subject 
Iam not cillcd upon to express any opimon, and 
merely mention 1t ti show a prevalent feeling 
among the cliss I am deseribing 

The sticet Jews, including the majonty of the 
moic plosperous and most numerous class among 
them, the old clothes men, are fir fiom bemg 
1eligious in fceling, or well versed in their faith, 
ind uc, pcrhips, im that respect on a level with 
the mass of the members of the Church of Eng 
lind, I sav of the Chuich of England, because 
of thit church the miny who do not profess re 
heron are usually accounted members 

In the Ruibbinial College, I may add, 18 the 
dincst Jewish library in the world it has been 
collected for several generations undcr the care of 
the Chicf Ribbis The public are admitted, 
huang fist obtancd tickets, given gratuitously, at 
the Chicf Rabbis 1csidence in Crosby square. 


Or tux Porrrics, Lireratul £, AND AMUSE- 
MINTS OF THE JEWS 


Pi xmaps there 1s no people in the world, possess- 
ing the average amount of intelligence in busy 
communities, who care so little for politscs as the 
gencral body of the Jews The wealthy clisses 
my take an interest in the matter, but I am 
assured, and by thosc who know thei countrymen 
well, that cven with them such a quality as 
patriotism 18 1 mere word ‘This may be ac 
counted for ina greit measure, perhips, from an 
hereditary fecling The Jew could hardly be ex- 
pected to love a land, or to strive tor the promotion 
of its gcneral welfare, where he felt he was but a 
sojourner, and where he was at the best but 
tolerated and often prosciibed But this feeling 
becomes highly reprehensible when 1t extends— 
as Iam assured 1t does among many of the rich 
Jews—to thc own pcople, for whom, apart from 
conventionalities, siy my informants, they care 
nothing whatercr , for so long as they are undis 
turbed in imoncy getting at home, their brethren 
may be persccuted all over the world, while the 
nich Jew merely shrugs his shoulders An honour- 
able exception, however, exists in Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore, who has honourably distinguished himself in 
the relief of his persecuted brethren on more than 
one occasion The grevt of the earth no longer spit 
upon the gabardine of the Jewish millionaire, nor 
do thcy draw his teeth to get his money, but the 
grext Jew capitalists, with powerful influence ip 
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many a government, do not seek to direct that in 
finence for the bettering of the lot of then poorer 
brethren, who, at the same time, brook the re- 
strictions and indignities which they have to suffer 
witha perfect philosophy In fact, the Jews hwe 
often been the props of the courts who have per 
secuted them, that 1s to say, two or three Jewish 
firms occasionally have not hesitated to lend ml 
hons to the governments by whom thev and then 
people have been systematicilly degrided and 
oppressed 

I was told by a Hebrew gentleman (a pro 
fessional man) that so little did the Jcws them 
selves care for “ Jewish emrncipition,’ that he 
questioned 1f one minin ten utuited solely by 
his own feelings, would trouble himself to walk 
the length of the strcet in which he lived to 
secure Baron Rothschild s admission into the House 
of Commons ‘This apathy, my informant urged 
with perfect truth, in nowise cffected the marts 
of the question, though he was convinced it formed 
a preat obstacle to Baron Rothschilas success 
“for governments” he said, “wont givc boons 
to people who dont care for them ind though 
this 1s called a boon, I look upon it is onlv t 
right” 

When such is the fecling of the compiritivcly 
wealthier Jews, no onc cin wonda thit 1 found 
among the Jewish strect sellers and old clothes 
men with whom I tilked on the subyect— ind 
their more influential brethren gave me evry 
faulity to prosectte my inquiy among them—- 
perfect indiffercnce to, and nealy is perfect im 
ignorance of, politics  Perhips no men buy so 
few newspapers, and icad them so littl, is the 
Jews generilly The street tridcrs when | 
alluded to the subject, said they reid littl but 
the “‘ Police Reports ’ 

Among the body of the Jews there 13 hittle love 
of Literate They reid fir less (let it be re 
membered J have acquired all this inform ition from 
Jews themselves, and from men who could not 1x 
mistaken in the matter), and are fu less fummbir 
with English authorship, either historic on 
hiterary, than are the poorer English artizins 
Neither do the wealtnest clisscs of the Jews 
care to foster literature among thar own people 
Une inthor, a short time ago, fuling to interest 
the Enghsh Jews, to promote the publiavtion 
of his work, went to the Umited Stites, ind 
his book was issucd in VPlulidelphia, the cit ot 
Quikcrs ! 

The Amuscments of the Jews—and here I 
speak more especially of the street or open a 
traders—are the theatres and concert rooms — The 
City of London Theatre, the Stindud The ute, 
and other playhouses ut the Eist end of Londo, 
ire greatly resorted to by the Jews and more 
especially by the younger members of the body, 
who sometimes constitute a rither obstieperous 
gallery The cheap concerts which thev pitronizc 
are generally of a superior ordcr for the Jers 
are fond of musi, and among them have been 
many eminent composers and performers, so th tt 
the trash and jingle which delights the costermon 
ger class would not please the street Jew bovs, 


hence their concerts are superior to the geneial 
run of cheap concerts, and are almost always 
“got pp” by thar own people 
Sussex hall, im Levdenhall-street, 18 chiefly sup 
ported bv Israelites, there the “ Jews’ and 
General Literary and Sexntife Institution” 16 
estiblished, with reidingiooms and a hbrary, 
ud there lectures, conccits, &c, are given as 
at similar institutions Of late, on every Fnday 
evening, Sussex hill has been thrown open to 
the gencril pubhe, without any charge for ad- 
mission, and Iectues have been delivered gra- 
tuitously, on literature, science, wt, and 
gencial subjccts, which have attiacted crowded 
udiences The Iccturcrs are chefly Jcws, but 
the lectures are neither theological nor sectarian 
The lecturs uc Mi M H Bresslau the Rev 
BH Ascher Mr J Le Levison (of Brighton), 
and Mi Cluke, + merchint in the City, a Chus 
| tim whose lectures are very popula: among the 
Jews The behusiour of the Jew attendants, and 
the others, the Jews being the majority, is de 
corons They sccm “to hke to receive informa- 
tion, I wis told, and a gentleman connected 
with the haul irgucd thit this attention showed a 
1cvdiness for propa instruction, when given in an 
ittr tive form, wlnich favoured the opinion that 
the young Jews, when not thrown in childhood into 
the vortex of moncy making, were very easily 
tcrwhable, wile thar nituril quickness made 
them both reidy und willing to be taught 
My oldclothcs buying informant mentioned 
t Jewish cating house I visited one yn the 
Few quuta, but si nothing to distmguish it 
from Chiistiin resorts of the same character and 
cheapness (the * plite ’ of good hot meat costing 
1/ md vepetables 1d) cxcept that it was fuller 
of Jews thin of Chiistiins, by three to two, per 
hips md thit there wis no “ pork” in the waiter 
apecihe ution of the fic 
\ 
| 


QO. thou Cnauitits, ScHooLs, AND Epucation 
Ol THL JEWS 


Tur Jewish chamtics are highly honourable to 
the body, for thc v allow nonce of their people to live 
ot dim upuish workhouse It 19 truc that amons 
the Jews in London there are many individu ils 
of immense weuth, but there are also many rich 
Christiins who car not one jot for the need of 
their biethicn It must be borne in mind also, 
thit not only do the Jews voluntarily support 
thar own poor and institutions, but they con- 
trivutc— compulsorily it 1s true—their quota te 
the support of the Knghsh poor and church, and, 
indecd, pry thar duc proportion of all the parlia- 
stay or local imposts This 18 the mote 
honour ible and the more remarkable among the 
, dows, when we recoliect their indisputable greed 
| of money 
If a Jew be worn out in his old age, and 
uniwle to muntun himself, he 1s either supported 
bs the contributions of his friends, or out of some 
local or general fund, o provided for mm some 
| isvium, and all this seems to be done with a 
Icss thin ordinary fuss wd display, so that the 
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recipient of the charity feels himself more a, rably well educated, they are indifferent to the 
pensioner than a pauper matter With many, the multiplication table 
The Jews’ Hospital, in the Mile end Road, 1s an | seems to constitute what they think the acme of 
extensive building, into which feeble old men and | all knowledge needful to a man The great 
destitute children of both sexes are admitted | myority of the Jew boys, 3n the street, cannot 
Here the boys are taught trades, and the girls | read A smaller portion can read, but so im 
qualified for respectable domestic service The | perfectly that their ability to read detracts nothing 
Widows Home, in Duke street, Aldgate, 1s for | trom them ignorance o neglectful or so neces 
poor Hebrew widows The Orphan Asylum, | sitous (but I heard the ignorance attnbuted to 
built af the cost of Mr A L Moses, and sup | nx glect far more frequently than necessity) are the 
poited by subscription, now contuns 14 girls | poorer Jews, and so soon do they take their 
ind 8 boys, a school is attached to the asylum, | children away from school, “to learn and do some 
which 18 mm the Tenter Ground, Goodmins ficlds | thing for themselves,” and so irregular is their 
The Hand in Hand Asylum, for deciycd old | ittendance, on the plea that the time cannot be 
people, men and womcn, 1s in Dukes pli, Ald | spired, and the boy must do something for him 
gate There arc hhewise alms houses for the | scli, that many children leave the free schools not 
Jews, erected wlso by Nr A L Moses, at Mile | only about as ignorant as when they entered 
end, and other alms-houses, crected by M1 Joel | them, but almost with an incentive to continued 
Emanuel, in Wellclose squire, noir the Towa eos a for they knew nothing of reading, 
There are, further, three institutions for grintin, | cxcept that to require its rudiments 1s a pun, a 
marrage dowe1s to fatherless cluldren, an mst: | labour, and a restrunt On some of the Jew 
tution in Bevis marks, for the buriil of the poor | boys the vigrant spirit is strong, they weld be 
of the congregation, “ Beth Holim,’ 1 house | itincrants, if not wandcrers,—though this 1s a 
tor the reception of the sick poor, ind of poor | spirit inno way confined to the Jew boys 
lyingin women belonging to the congregation of Although the wealth: Jews may be induced 
the Spanish and Portuguese Jews  ‘‘ Magasim | to give monev tow urds the support of their poor, 
Lobim,” for lending money to ud apprenticeships | I heard strong stricturcs pissed upon them con 
among boys, to fit guls for good domestic ser | ccrning their indiffercnce towards their brethren 
vice, and for helpig poor childicn to proceed to | in ul other respects Tuyen if thcy subscribed to 
foreign parts, when it 3s bchiev.d that the chingc | t school, they never caicd whethe or not 1t was 
will be advantageous to them, and “ Noten Le | ittended, ind that, much ag ws done, far more 
bem Larcebim,” to distribute breid to the poor | was in the power of so wealthy and distinct 1+ 
of the congrezation on the day picceding the Sth | people “ This 13 all the more inexcusable,” was 
bath said to me by 1 Jew, “ because there ire so many 
I am assured thit these institutions are we'l | rich Jcws in London, and if they exerted and ex 





managed, and that, if the charitics cre ibuscd | cicined a bioider liberality, as they might 1n in- 
by being dispensed to undeserving objcts, 1t 18 | stituting Jewish colleges, for instince, to promote 
usually with the knowledge of the mimagcrs | knowledge wnong the middle classes, and if they 
who often let the ibusc pass, as 1 smiuller evil | cured more about employing their own people, 
than driving a man to theft or subjecting him to | thea liberality would be fu more fully felt than 
the chance of starvation One gentleman, fi | similu conduct in 1 Chnstiin, because they have 
muiliar with most of these establishments, said to | 1 smaller sphere to influence As to employing 
me with a laugh, “I beluve, if you hive had | the own people, there we numbers of the neh 
any conversation with the gentlemen wao minige | Jews who will employ any stianger in preference, 
these mitters, you will hive concluded thit they | if hc work u penny a week cheaper This sort of 
are not the people to be imposed upon very | céax employment,’ continued my Jew informant, 
easily ” : 

There are seven Jewish schools in London, four 
in the city, and three at the West end, all sup 
ported by voluntary contmbutions The Jcws 
Free School, in Bell Innc, Spitalfields, 13 the 
dargest, and is adapted for the cducition of no 
fewer than 1200 boys and girls The late Du 
roness de Rothschild provided clothing yearly, for 
all the pupils in the school In the Intant School, 
Houndsditch, rre about 400 little scholars There 
are also the Orphin Asvlum School, previously 
mentioned , the Western Jewish schools, for girls, 
an Dean street, and, for boys, in Gicck stieet, 
Soho but considered is one establishment, and 
the West Metropolitan School, for guls, in Little 
Queen-street, and, for boys, nm Haigh Holborn, | xble patronage, are in question, than towards their 
also considered as one establishment own institutions To the Jews’ Free School the 

Notwithstanding these means of education, the | Court of Common Council of the Corporation of 
body of the poorer, or what in other callings might | London lately grinted 1002, through the exertions 
be termed the working classes, are not cyen tole- | of Mr Ben) umin 8 Phillips, of Newgate street, a 


should never be cxclusive, but there might, I 
think, be a judicious prefcrence ” 

I shallnow proceed to set forth an account of 
the sums yearly subscrib d for purposes of educa 
tion ind charity by the Jcv s 

The Jews Free School in Spitalfields 1s sup 
ported by voluntary contributions to the amount of 
about 1200/7 vowly To this suma few Chnistians 
contribnt:, 18 to some othur Hebrew institutiors 
(which I shall specify), while Jews often arc 
liberal supporters of Christian public charities— 
indeed, some of the wealthier Jews are looked 
upon by the membcis of their own faith as inclined 
to act more generously where Chnistian charities, 
with the prestige of high aristocratic and fashion 
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member ef the court The Baroness Lionel de 
Rothschild (as I have formerly stated of the late 
Baroness) supplies clothing for the scholars The 
school 1s adapted for the reception of 1200 boys 
and girls in equal proportion, about 900 1s the 
average attendance 

The Jews’ Infant School in Houndsditch, with 
an average attendance approaching 400, 18 simi 
larly supported at a cost of fiom 8007 to 10002 
yearly 

The Orphin Asylum School, 1n Goodman s 
fields, receives % somewhat larger support, but in 
the expenditure 13 the cost of an asylum (betore 
mentioned, and containing 22 inmites) The 
funds are about 15002 yearly Christians sub 
scribe to this institution also—Mr hredenick Peel, 
M P, taking great interest mit The attendance 
of pupils is from 300 to 400 

It might be tedious to enumerate the other 
schools, after having described the principil, I will 
merely add, therefore, that the yearly contributions 
to each are from 7001 to 1000/, and the pupils 
taught in each from 200 to 400 Of these further 
schools there are four iready specified 

The Jews’ Hospital, it Mile kind is muntained 
at a ycarly cost of about 30007, to which 
Christians contribute, but not to 1 twenticth of 
the amount collectud The persons benefited ue 
worn out old men ind destitute children, while 
the number of almspeople 1s fiom 150 to 200 
yearly 

The other two asylums, Ac, which I have 
specified, aie muntamed at 1 cost of bout S00/ 
each, as 1 yearly averigc, ind the Almshousxs, 
three in number, at about hilf that sum = The 
persons relieved by these last mentioncd inst tu 
tions number about 250, two thirds, or thare 
abouts, being in the 185 lume 

The Loan Socuties we three the Jewish 
Ladies Visiting and Benevolent Loin Nocicty 
the Linusanan Loan Soccty (why culed Linusr 
nan a learned Hebrew scholir could not inform 
me, although he had asked the question of othc1s) 
and the Migasim Zobim (the Good Deeds), a Por 
tuguese Jews’ Loan Society 

The business of these three societies 13 con 
ducted on the same principli Money 13 kunt on 
personal or any sccurity approved by the inan agers, 
and no interest 1s charged to the borrower The 
amount lent yearly 1s fiom 600/ to 700/ by eck 
societv, the whole bung repaid and with sufhcicnt 
punctuality , a few weeks “grace ” 18 occasion ily 
allowed in the event of illness or amy unforeseen 
event The Loan Societies hive not yet found it 
necessary to proceed against any of their debtors, 
my informint thought this foroc srace extendcd 
over six years 

There 18 not among the Jewish street traders, 
as among the costermongers and others, 1 class 
forming pait, or having once formed part of them 
selves, and living by usury and loan mongering, 
where they have amassed a few pounds What 
ever may be thought of the Jews’ usurious dealings 
as regards the general public, the poorer classes of 
their peopie are not subjected to the exactions of 
usury, with all its clogs te a s(inzgling mans 
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well doing Sometimes the amount required by 
an oldclothes man, or other street trader, 15 
obtained by or for him at one of these loan 
societies Sometimes it 1s advanced by the usual 
buyer of the second hand garments collected by the 
street Jew Nosecurity in such cases 18 given beyond 
—strange as it may sound-—the personal honour 
of an old clothcs man' An experienced man told 
me, that taking all the class of Jew street-sellers, 
who are a very fluctuating body, with the excep 
tion of the old clothes mcn, the sum thus ad- 
vanced as stock money to them might be seldom 
less in ny one year than 300/, and scldom more 
thin 500/ There 18 a prevalent notion that 
the poorer Jews, when seeking charity, are sup 
phed with goods for street sale by the weithy 
brethren, and ncver with money—this appears to 
be unfounded 

Now to sum up the above items we find that the 
yeuly cost of the Jewish schools 18 about 70008, 
supplying the means of instruction to 3000 chil- 
dren (out of a population of 18,000 of al ages, 
onc hif of whom, pcrhaps, are under 2() years) 
The yerrly outlay in the asylums, Ac, 18, it ap 
porrs, 58002 wnnually, benefiting or maintaining 
about 420 individuals (at a cost of nearly 14/ 
pear herd) It we add no more than 2002 yearly 
for the minor chuities or mstitutions I have pre 
viously uluded to, we find 14,0002 expended 
innually in the public schools and charities of the 
Tews of London, independently of about 2000/, 
which 13 the amount of the loans to those requiring 
tempor iry ud 

We have lefore scen that the number of 
Jews in London 1s estimitcd by the best informed 
at bout 18,000, hence it would appear that the 
chuitable donitions of the Jews of London 
amount on an iwerige to a little less than 1/ per 
heid Let uscomparce this with the benevolence 
of the Chnstians At the same ratio the sum de 
voted to the chatties of England and Wales 
shoild be very nearly 16,000 0007, but, accord 
ing to the most lberal estimates, it does not 
reich half thit umount, the rent of the land and 
other fixed property, together with the interest 
of the moncy left for charitable purposes in Eng 
lind and Walcs, 18 1,200,000/ ° If, however, we 
add to the voluntary contmbutions the sum rused 
compulsouily by assessment in aid of the poor 
(about 7,000,0002 per annum), the ratio of the 
English Chiistiin’s contributions to his needy 
brethren throughout the conntry will be vers 
neirly the sime 1s that of the Jew’s Moreover, 
if we turn our ittcntion to the benevolent bequests 
and donations of the Christians of London, we 
shall find that their munihcence does not fall far 
short of that of the metropolitan Jews The 
gross amounts of the charitable contributions of 
London are given below, together with the num- 
bers of institutions, and 1t will thus be seen that 
the sum devoted to such purposes amounts to no 
less than 1,764,733/ , or upwards of a million and 
three quirters sterling for a population of about 
two millions ! 
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P oe per tty ment, as an established corporation, with powers 

cary conte property to treat and determine on matters of civil and 

butions political pohcy affecting the condition of the 

32 General medical hospitals £31,265 £111,641 | Hebrews in this country, and interferes in no way 
&0 Medical charities for ape with religious matters It 1s neither a metro- 


cial purposes 27,974 68,690 | nohtan nor a loci nor a detached board, but, as 
25 General dispensaries 11,470 2,954 | faras the Jews in England may be so described, 
12 Preservation of life and anational board This board 1s elected triennially 
ublic morals 8,730 2,773 | The electors are the “ seat holders” in the Jewrsh 
18 Reclaiming the fallen and synagogucs, that 1s to sav, they belong to the class 
staying the progress of of Jews who promote the support of the syni 
ernme 16,299 13,737 | gogues by renting seats, ind so paying towards 
14 Rehef of general dcstitu the cost of those establishments 
tion and distress 20,646 3,234 | There are in Fnglind, Ireland, and Scotland, 
12 Relief of specified dis about 1000 of these seat holders exerasing the 
tress. 19,473 10,408 | frainchisc, or rathercntitled to exercise it, but many 
14 Aiding the resources of of them irc indifferent to che privilege, as 18 often 
the industrious 4,077 2,909 | testificd by the apithy shown on the dus of 
11 bor the blind, dc if, and clection Verhips thice-fourths of the privileged 


dumb 11,905 = 22,797 
1083 Colleges, hospitals, ind 


number mty vote The services of the re- 
prescntativcs ure gratuitous, and no qualificr 
tion 1s required, but the elected are usually the 
Jerding mctropolitin Tews The proportion of 
the clectors voting 1s in the ratio of the deputies 
clated London returns 12 deputies, Liver-_ 
pool, 2. Minchestcr, 2, Bumingham, 2, Edin- 
burgh Dublin, (the only plices in either Scotland 
or liclind returning deputies), Dover, Portsmouth, 
Southunpton, Plymouth, Canterbury, Noiwich, 
Swansea, Newcarstle on Tyne ind two other places 
(cording to the number of scat holders), ein 
onc deputy, thus miking up the number to 30 
On clection divs the attend inee, as I have sud, 
Iy often small, but fluctuiting according to any 
cis of cauitement, which, however, 13 but sel 
dom 

The question which has of late been discussed 
by this Board, and which 13 now under consider- 
‘tion, ind negotiation with the Education Com 
missioncis of hc: M yesty s Privy Council, 18 the 
obtuninz a grant of moncy nthe sime proportion 
is it dius becn granted to other educational 


other asylums for the aged = 45,897 77 
16 Chirtable pension soc ties 15,790 3, 
74 Charitable and provident, 

chiefly for specified classes 19,905 83, 
31 Asylums for orphans ind 

other neccasitous children = 355,466 25,549 
10 Educational foundations 15,000 75,112 

4 Charitable modern ditto 4,000 9,000 
40 School societies, religious 
books, church aiding, and 

Christian visitings, &c 159,553 158 °36 
35 Bible and missionary 494,494 08,055 








491 Total . 1,022,864 741,509 


In connection with the statisticl part of tins 
subject I may mention that the Ghict Ribbis cich 
receive 1200/ a year, the Riideis of the Syn 
gogues, of whom there are twelve m London, from 
300! to400/ ayear cach, the Secietaries of the 
Svnagogues, of whom thcre are iso twelve, from 
2002 to 8002 each, the twelve under Sccictarics | Cstublishments Nothing his as yet been given 
from 1002 to 1502 , and six Dayanim 100/ vvear | to the Tewish schools, and the matter 1s still un- 
each These last mentioncd ofhcers are Jookcd | detainuncd 
upon by many of the Jcws, as the “ poor cur ites’ With ichgions om sicerdotal questions the Board 
may be by the members of the Church of Eng | of Deputics docs not, oris not required to meddle , it 
land —as bung excecdingly under paid The | lervces ul such matters to the bodies or tribunals I 
functions of the Diyamm have been dterdy men | have mentioned Indecd the deputies concern them 
tioned, and, I may add, that they must hive ic | sclves only with whit may be called the public 
ceived expensive scholarly educations, as for thout | interests of the dows both as 1 part of the com 
four hours daily they have to read the Tulmud | munity md iw 2 distinct people The Jewish 
i the places of worship Insitutions, howcver, wre not im exception to the 

The yearly payment of thcse sicerdotal ofhiaiils | vbsence of unanimity unong the professors of the 
then, undependent of other onthiy, umounts to | sime crceds for the membcrs of the Reform Svna 
about 11,700¢ , this 1s 1us¢d from the profits of | gogue im Margaret street, Cavendish square, are 
the seats un the synagogucs and voluntuy con | not recognised is cntitled to vote, and do not 
tibutions, donations, subscriptions, bequests, vote, accordingly, im the election of the Jewish 
&c , among the Jews deputics Tnudecd, the Reform members, whose 

I have before spoken of a Board of Deputics, | synigoguc Wis cstablished eight years ago, were 
in connection with the Jews, ind now proceed to form ily cxcommunicatcd by a declaration of the 

| 





describe its constitution It is not a parliament | late Chief Rabbi, but this seems now to be re 
among the Jews, I am told, nor 2 governing | garded i> 1 mere mattcr of form, for the mem 
power, but what may be called a directing or | bers have litcly partaken of all the rites to 
regulating body It 18 authonzed by the bouy of | which orthodox Jcws are entitled 
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Or tHe Funrrat Ceremonres, Fasrs, axpD 
Customs oF THE JEWS 


Tus funeral ceremonies of the Jews are among 
the things which tend to preserve the distinctness 
and peculianty of this people Sometimes, though 
now rarely, the nearest relatives of the deceased 
wear sackcloth (a coarse crape), and throw ashes 
and dust on their hair, for the term during which 
the corpse remains unburied, this term being the 
same as among Christians When the corpse 1s 
carried to the Jews’ bural ground for interment 
the coffin 1s frequently opened, and the corpse 
addressed, in a Hebrew formula, by any relative, 
friend, or acquuntance who may be present 
The words are to the following purport “It 1 
have done anything that might be oftensive— 
pardon, pardon, pardon” After that the cofiin 15 
carried round the bun ground ina circmt chil 
dren chanting the 90th Psalm in its orginal 
Hebrew, “a prayer of Moses, the min of God 
The passages which the air causes to be most 
emphatic are these verses — 

“3 Thou turnest man to destruction, and 
sivest, Return ye children of men 

“4 For a thousand years in thy sight ue but 
as yesterday when it 18 past, ana as + witch in 
the night 

“5 Thou carnest them wiry 19 with a flood , 
they are asa sleep in the moiing thcy are hke 
grass which groweth up 

“6 In the morning it flounsheth, and grow 
eth up im the evening it is cut down, 1nd 
withereth 

“10 The divs of our ycars are threescor 
years and ten, ind of by reson of strength they 
be fourscore years, vct 13 thar strength labour 
and sorrow, for it 1s soon cut oft, and we fly 
AWAY ” 

The coffin is then cirmed into 1 tent, and the 
funeral prayers, in Hebrew, are read When it 
has been lowered into the grave, the relatives, 
and indeed all the attendants at the intermcnt 
fill up the grave, shovelling in the eirth = In the 
Jews’ burial ground are no distinctions, no vaults 
or provisions for aristocratic scpulture The very 
rich and the very poor, the outc 1st woman and the 
Vittrous and prosperous gentlewoma, “ grossly 
familiar, side by side consume” A Jewish funeral 
is a mitter of high solemnity 

The burial fces are 12 for children, and fiom 
27 to dl for adults These fces are not the pro 
perty of the puties pfheating, but form 1 portion 
of the synagogue funds for general purposes, pr 
ment of officers, & No fees are chirged to the 
relatives of poor Jews 

Two fasts ire ngidly observed by the Jews, 
and even by those Jews who are usually indiftcr 
ent to the observances of their religion These 
are the Black Fast, m commemoration of the 
destruction of Jerusilem, and the White Fast, in 
commemoration of the atonement On cach of 
those occasions the Jews abstain altogether from 
food for 24 hours, or from sunset to sunset 


Or tHe Jew Srreet Seiuzmrs or Accorprors, 
AND OF THEIR Street Mvsioan Pursvrrs 


I conchtpt my account of the Street Jews with 
an account of the rccoidion acllers. 

Although the Jews, 1s a people, are musical, 
they are little concerned at present either in the 
sale of musical instruments in the streets, or mn 
street music or singing Until within a few years, 
however, the street sale of accordions was earned 
on by itinerant Jews, ind had previously been 
carried on most extensively in the country, even 
in the fir north of England Some years back 
well dressed Jews ‘“travclled” with stocks of 
accordions In many country towns and in gen 
tlemen’s country mansions, in taverns, and schools 
iso, these accordions were then a novelty The 
Jcw could pliy on the instrnment, and carned a 
book of instructions which usualy formed part of 
the birgain, ind by the ad of which, he made out, 
uny onc, even without previous knowledge of the 
pricticil ut of music, could easily teach himself 
—nothing but a littl prictice in fingering being 
wanted to make a good accordion player At first 
the accordions sold by the Jew hawkers wore 
good, two guineis being no unusual price to be 
prud for one cvcn to 1 street seller, while ten and 
twenty shillings wore the lower chargcs But the 
accordions were in 1 few yeirs “made slop,” 
cheip instruments being sent to this country fiom 
Germany, and sold at less than half thar former 
price until the chirg: fellas low as 3s 6d or even 
2: 6¢—but only for ‘ :ubbish,’ I was told 
When the fraghty and mfcnor musical quilites 
of these mstimnents cime to be known, 1t was 
fornd almost nmpossible to scll in the streets even 
supclior instruments, however reivonable in price, 
ind thus the tridc sunk to wnoncntity So little 
dauind 13 there now for these instruments that no 
piwnbroker, I ium iwssurcd, will vdvance money on 
onc however well mide 

The itincrant iccordion trade wis always much 
gicater in the country thin in London, for in 
town, I was told, t-w would be troubled to try, or 
even listen, to the tones of an accordion played by 
1 street scller, at their own doors, or m their 
houses While there were 100 or 120 Jews 
hawking accordions im the country, there would 
not be 20 nm London, including even the suburbs, 
where the sile wis the best 

Cilculiting thit, when the trade ws at its best 
130 Jews hiwked accordions in town and 
country, and that eich sold three 1 week at an 
iverige price of 20s cach or six in 1 weck at on 
average price of 10s cach, the profit beimg from 
50 to 100 per cent, we find upwards of 20,0002 
cxpended im the course of the year in accordions 
of which, howevcr, little more than a sixth part, or 
about 3000/, wis expended in London This was 
only whcn the trade had all the recommend itions 
of novelty, and in the following year pcrlips not 
hilf the amount was reahved One informant 
thought that the year 1823-9 was the best for the 
sile of these instruments, but he spohe only from 
memory At the present time I could not find or 
hear of one street Jew selling accordions, I re- 
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member, however, having seen one within the 
present year Most of the Jews who travelled 
with them have emigrated 

It is very rarely indeed that, fond as the Jews 
are of music, any of them are to be found in the 
bands of street musicians, or of such street per 
formers as the Ethiopian serenaders 
any, 1 was told, they were probably not pure 
Jews, but of Christian parentage on one side or 
the other, and not associating with their own 
people At the cheap concert rooms, however, 
Jews are frequently singers, but iaiely the 
Jewesses, while some of the twopenny concerts 
at the Hastend are got up and mamly pation- 
ized by the poorer class of Jews Jews are 180 
to be found occasionally among the supernume 
raries of the theatres , but, when not professionally 
engaged, these still live among their own people 
I asked one young Jew who occasionally sang at 
a cheap concert room, what description of songs 
they usually sung, and he answered “all kinds” 
He, it scems, sing comic songs, but his fiend 
Barney, who had just left him, sang sentimcntal 
songs He earned Js and somctimes 2s, but 
more frequently 1s, three or four mghts in the 
week, as he had no regular engigement In the 
daytime he worked at cigar making, but did not 
hike it, 1t was “so conpring’ He had likewise 
sung, but gratuitously, at concerts got up for the 
benefit of any person “ bad off’ He knew nothing 
of the science and art of music Of the supcrior 
class of Jew vocalists and composers, 1t 18 not of 
course necessary hire to spcik, is they do not 
come within the scopc of my present subject Of 
Hebrew youths thus cmployed in cheap and dc 
sultory concert singing, there are in the winter 
season, I am told, from 100 to 150, few, if my, 
depending entirely upon thar profession exc 
tions, but being in cucumstanccs simular to those 
of my } oung informant 


Or rue Srreet Birers o:1 Hous Wasu 


TH trade in hogs wash, or m the refuse of the 
table, is by no means nmuguificint ‘The street 
buyers are of the costermonge: class, and some of 
them have been costermongers, and “when not 
kept going regular on wash,’ I was told ire 
“costers still,” but with thc advantage of hiving 
donkeys, pomes, or horscs wid carts, and fic 
quently shops, as the majority of the wash buvers 
have, for they are often gicengroccrs as well as 
costcrmongers 

The hogs’ food obtaincd by these street folk, 
or, as I most frequently heard it called, the 
“wash,” 38 procured from the eating houscs, the 
coffee houses which ire also citing houses (with 
“hot joints from 12 to 4’), the hotels, the club 
houses, the larger mansions, and the public msti 
tutions It 18 composed of the scuin and lees of 
all broths and soups, of the washings of cooking 
utensils, and of the dishcs and plates used at 
dinners and suppcrs , of small pieces of meat Icft 
on the plates ot the diners in taverns, clubs, or 
couk shops, of pieces of potato, or anv remains of 


vegetables , of any viands, such as puddinga, left , 


pieces of stale bread, or bread left at table , ocea 
sionally of meat kept, whether cooked or un 
cooked, until “blown,” and unfit for consump 
tion (one man told me that he had found whole 
legs of mutton in the wash he bought from a 


| great eating house, but very rarely) of potato 
If there be | peclings, ot old and bad potatoes , of “stock,” o1 


the remains of meat stewed for soup, which was 
not good enough for sale to be reused by the 
poor, of parings of every kind of cheese or 
neat, and of the many things which are con- 
sidered “ only fit for pigs ” 

It 18 not always, however, that the unconsumed 
food of great houses or of public bodies (where the 
dinners are a part of the institution) goes to the 
wash tub At Buckingham palace, I am told, it 
18 given to poor people who have tickets for the 
receipt of it At Lincoln’sinn the refuse or 
leavings of the bar dinners are sold to men who 
retail them, usually small chandlers, and the poor 
people, who have the means, buy this broken 
mcat very readily at 4d, 6d, and 8d the pound, 
which 1s cheap for good cooked meat Pie crust, 
obtained by its puiveyors in the same way, 1s 
sold, pcrhips with a small portion of the contents 
of the pie, m penny and twopenny-worths <A 


man familiar with this trade told me that among .. 
the best customers for this kind of second hand 3, 


food were women of the town of the poorér, class, 
who were always ready, whenever they I 3 
few pence at command, to buy what was tasty, 
cheip, and ready cooked, because “they hadn’t 
no troub’e with it, but only just to eat at” 

One of the prinapal sources of the “ wash ’ 
supply 18 the cook shops, or eating houses, wherc 
the lavings’ on the plates are either the per- 
quisites of the waters or waitresses, or looked 
sharply after by master or mistress There are 
go in these places the remams of soups, and the 
potato peelings, &c, of which I have spoken, 
togethcr with the heen appropriation to a profit 
able use of every crumb and scrap—when it 1s a 
portion of the gains of a servant, or when jt adds 
to the recuipts of the proprietor In calculating 
the purchase value of the good will of an eating- 
house, the “‘ wash” 18 as carefully considered as 13 
the number of daily guests 

One of the principal street buyers from the 
cating houses, and in several parts of town, 18 
Jemmy Divine, of Limbeth He 18 a pig dealer, 
but ilso sells his wash to others who keep pigs 
He scnds round a cart and horse under the care 
of a boy or of a man, whom he may have em 
ployed, or diivcs it himsclf, and he often has more 
cirts thin one — In his cart are two o1 three tubs, 
well secuicd, so thit they miy not be jostled out, 
into Which the wash 18 deposited He contracts 
by the week, month, or quarter, with hotel-keepetihy 
and others, for their wash, piying from 102 to as 
high as 50/ a year, about 202 being an average 
for well frequented taverns and “ dining rooms ’ 
The wash tubs on the premises of these buyers 
are often offensive, sometimes sending forth very 
sour smells 

In Shaips Wey, Smith field, 18 another man 


in the plates in the same manner, of gustle, of buying quantities of wash, and buying fat and 
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grease extensively There is one also in Prince s 
atreet, Lambeth, who makes it his sole buainess 
to collect hogs’ wash, he was formerly a coal- 
heaver and wretchedly poor, but 1s now able to 
wake @ decent livelihood im this trade, kec ping a 
pony and cart He generally keeps about 30 
piga, but also sells hogs’ food retul to any pig 
keepe», the price bemg 4d to 6d a pail full, ac 
ording to the quality, as the collectors are alwiys 
anxious to have the wash “1ich,’ and will not 
buy it if cabbage leaves or the parings of green 
vegetables form a part of 16 This man and the 
others often employ lads to go round for wash, 
paying them 2s a week, and finding them in borrd 
‘They are the same class of bova as those I hue 
deseribed as coster boys, and are often strong 
young fellows These lads—or men hircd for the 
purpose—are sometimes sent round to the smallc 
ook shops and to private houses, where the wash is 
given to them tor the trouble of carrying 1t awty, 
in preference to its being thrown down the drun 
Sometimes only 1d a pail is pad by the strect 
buyer, provided the stuff be taken aw ty puncta ily 
and regularly These youths o1 men curv puls 
ulter the fashion of 1 nilkman 

The supply from the workhouscs 13 very lirge 
It 1s often that the paupers do not cit ul the 
rice-pudding allowed, or all the broad, while soup 
1s frequently left, and potatoes, ind thse lewinys 
ire worthless, cxcept for pig meat, as they would 
soon turn sour It 1s the same, though not to the 
same extent, in the prisons 

What I have said of some of the lugcr citing 
houses relates also to the club houses 

There are a number of wish buyers in the 
suburbs, who purchase, or obtun them stoch srt 
tuitously, at geutlimens houses, ind imtul it 
cither to those who feed pigs is 2 busmess on 
clse to the minv, I was told, who live a hittle 
way out of town, aid “like to grow theu own 
bacon” Many ot these men peiform the work 
themselves, without a horse and crt, and are on 
their feet every day and all day long, cxccpt on 
Sundays, carrying hogs’ wash from the scllet, o1 to 
the buyer One man, who had been in this tride 
at Woolwich, told me that he kept pigs at once 
time, but ceased to do so, as his customers often 
murmured at the thin quality of the wish, declat 
ing that he gave all the best to his own wmimals 

If it be estimatcd that there ure 200 men duly 
buying hogs’ wash in London and the subuths, 
within 15 muilcsy, and that cach collicts only 20 
pails per day, paying 2d per pail (thus allowing 
for what 1s collected without purchase), we find 
10,4002 expended annually in buying hogs’ wash 


Or THE STREET Burris ob Tra Liavis 


An extensive trade, but Iss extensive, I um im 
formed, than it was a few yetrs ago, 1s curried on 
my tea leaves, or in the leaves of the herb after 
their having been subjected, in the usuil wry, to 
decoction These leaves are, so to speak, 1 
manufactured, im spite of great msk and frequent 
-xposure, and in dehance of the law The 17th 
Geo III, c 29, 1s positive and stiingent on the 
subject — 


“Every person, whether a dealer 30 or seller 
of tea, or not, who shall dye or fabricate any sloe 
leaves, liquorice leaves 07 the leaves of tea that 
have been used, or the leaves of the ash, elder or 
other tree, shrub or plant, in imitation of tea, or 
who shall mix or colour such leaves with terra 
Japonica, copperas, sugar molasses, clay, logwood 
or other ingredient, or who shall sell or expose to 
sale, or have in custody, any such adulterations 
mn imitation of tea, shall for every pound forfest, 
on conviction, by the oath of one witness, before 
one justice, 5¢ , or, on non payment, be committed 
to the House of Correction for not more than 
twelve or less than six months ” 

The samc act also vwithorizes a magistrate, on the 
orth of an cxcise ofhecr, or any*one, by whom he 
suspccts this illicit trade to be carried on, to seize 
the hcwbs, or spurious teas, and the whole appa- 
ritus thit may be found on the premises, the 
herhs to be burnt and the other articles sold, the 
procccds of such 2 sie, after the payment of ex- 
penscs going half to the mformer and half to the 
poor of the prish 

It uppers evident, from the words of this act 
which I hive efaleesed, that the use of tea leaves 
for the robbery of the public and the defrauding 
of the 1evenue has becn long in practice The 
extrict uso shows whit other cheats were formerly 
resorted to—the substitutes most popular with the 
term innficturcrs at one time being sloe leaves If, 
howcver, one tenth of the statements touching the 
vplic tions of the leavcs of the sloe tree, and of the 
juicc of its sour, astringent fruit, durng the war- 
tint, hid iwny foundition m truth, the sloe must 
hive becn rejuded commercially as one of the 
most Vilutble of our nitive productions, supplying 
out ladies with then ter, md our gentlemen with 
ther port wine 

Women ad mcn, three fourths of the number 
hung women, go tbout buying tea leaves of the 
fumile servuits in the lirger, and of the shop. 
kecpers wives in the smaller, houses But the 
grit purvcyors of these things are the char- 
women In the houses where they char the tra 
le wes ire often rescrved for them to be thrown on 
the curpcts whcn swept, as a means of allaying the 
dust, or clsc they form a put of thor perquisites, 
aid ire often ished for if not offred The mis 
tress of a colf-e shop told me that her charwoman, 
employed im cleming every other morning, had 
the terleaves is . part of her remuncration, or as 
v mitter of cours. What the charwoman did 
with them het cmployer never inquired, although 
she wis alwiys anxious to obtain them, and she 
referred me to the poor woman in question I 
found her in v vcry clean wpirtment on the second 
oor of a deccnt house in Somers town, 1 strong 
hile womin, with what muy be called an indus 
tiious looh = She was middle-aged, and a widow, 
with one duighta, then a nursemaid in the neighe 
bouthood, wd had regulur employmeut 

‘ Yes,’ she said, “I get the tur leaves when- 
evct I can, und the most at two coffee shops that 
I work it, but neither of them have so many aa 
they used to have I think it s becwuse cocoa s 
come so much to be asked for in them, end sa 
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they sell less tea I buy tea-leaves only at one 
place. It’s avery large family, and I give the 
servant dd. and sometimes 8d, or 2d a fortmght 
for them, but I’m nothing in pocket, for the 
young girl 1s a bit of a relation of mine, and it’s 
like a trifle of pocket-money for her She givesa 
penny every time she goes to her chapel, and so 
do 1, there’s a box for it fixed near the door O 
yes, her mistress knows I buy them, for her 
mistress &new me before she was mirrid, and 
that’s about 15 or16 years since When I’ve 
got this basin (producing it) full I scll it, generally 
for4d I don’t know what the Icaves in it will 
weigh, and I have never sold them by weight, but 
T believe some have Perhaps they might weigh, 
as damp as some of them are, ibout a pound = I 
sell them toachandler now I have sold them to+ 
rag-and bottle shop I’ve had men and women call 
upon me and offer to buy them, but not Jitcly, and 
I never liked the looks of them, ind never sold 
them any I don’t know whit they’re wintcd 
for, but I’ve heard that they ’re mxcd with new 
tea I have nothing todo with that I get them 
honestly and sell them honestly, and that’s all I 
can say about it. Every little helps, and if rich 
people won’t pay poor people properly, then poor 
people can’t be expected to be very mce But I 
don’t complain, and that’s all I know about it ’ 

The chandler in question knew nothing of the 
trade in tea leaves, he said, he bonght none, ind 
he did not know that any of the shopkec pers did, 
and he could not form a notion whit they could 
be wanted for, if 1t wasn’t to sweep carpets ! 

This mode of buymg or collecting 1s, I am 
told the commonest mode of any, andit cert unly 
presents some peculiarities The leiwes which 
ure to form the spurious ter arc collected, in 
great mcasure, by a class who are perhips more 
hkely than any other to have themsclycs to 
buy and drink the stuff which they have helped 
to produce! By charwomen and washer women 
a “mice cup of tea” in the afternoon duning 
ther work 1s generally classcd mong the 
comforts of existence, yet they arc the very per 
sone who sell the tealeaves which are to mike 
their “much prized beverage” It 18 curiois 
to reflect also, that as tea leaves are uscd indis 
eriminately for beimg re made into what 18 con 
sidered new tca, what must be the strength of our 
tea in afew years Now all housewives compl in 
that twice the quantity of tea is required to make 
the infusion of the same strength as formerly, ind 
af the collection of old tea leaves continues, and the 
refuse leaves are to be dried and re dried porpe 
tually, surely we must get to use pounds where 
we now do ounces 

A man formerly in the tea leaf business, and 
very anxious not to be known—but upon whose 
information, I am assured from a respectable 
source, full reliance may be placed—gave me the 
following acoount — 

“My father kept a little shop in the general 
line, and I helped him, so I was partly brought 
up to the small way But I was admft by my 
self when I was quite young—18 or so perhaps 
Z can read and write well enough, but I was 
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rather of too gay a turn to be stendy Besrdety 
father was very poor at times, and could seldom 
pay me anything, 1f I worked ever so He was 
verv fond of his belly too, and I’ve known him, 
when he’s had a bit of luck, or a run of buemess, 
go and stuff hisself with fat roast pork at a 
cook shop till he could hardly waddle, and them 
come home and lock hisself upstairs in his bed- 
room and sleep three parts of the afternoon (My 
mother was dead) But father was a kind hearted 
min for all that, and for all his roast pork, was as 
thin as a whipping post. I kept myself when I 
left him, just off and on hike, by collecting 
ireasc, and all that, 1t can’t be done so easy now, 
I fanry , so I got into the tea leaf business, but 
father hid nothing to do with it An elderly 
sort of a womin who I met with in my collecting, 
and who seemed to take gsort of fancy to me, put 
me up to the leaves She was an out and out 
hind at inything that way herself Then I bought 
ter lcavcs with other things, for I suppose tor four 
or hye years How long ago 13 at? =O, never 
mind, sir,a few yeirs I bought them at many 
sorts of houscs, and carried a box of needles, and 
odds ind ends, as a sort of introduction There 
wisnt much of that wanted though, for I called, 
when I could, soon in the mornings before the 
fimily wis up, and some ladies don’t get up till 
10 or 11 you know The masters wasnt much , 
it wis the mistrcsses I carcd about, because they 
are often such urtars to the maids and always 
a poking in the wy 

“T’yc tried to do business in the great lords’ 
houscs in the squares and about the parks, but 
theic wis mostly somebody about there to hinder 
you Besides, the servints in such places are 
oftcn on board wages, and often, when they ’re 
not on boird wages, find their own tea and sugar, 
ind littl of the terleaves is saved when every 
one his a separate pot of tea, so there’s no good 
to be done thcre Large houses in trade where 
number of young men 18s boarded, drapers or 
gioccrs, 18 among the best places, as there 1s often a 
housekeeper there to deal with, and no mistress 
to bothcr I always bought by the lot Jf you 
offured to weigh vou would not be able to clear 
anything, as they ’d be sure to give the leaves a 
catry wetting I put handfulls of the leaves to 
my nose, and could tell from the smell whether 
they were hard drawn or not When they isn’t 
hud driwn they answer best, and them I put 
to one side I had a bag hke a Jawyei’s blue 
big, with three divisions in it, to put my leaves 
into, nd so keep them ’sunder Yes, I’ve bought 
of charwomen, but somehow I think they did’nt 
much admire selling tome I hardly know how 
I mide them ont, but one told me of another 
They lke the shops better for ther leaves, I 
think, because they can get a bit of cheese, or 
snuff, or candles for them there, though I don’t 
know much about the shop-work im this line. 
I’ve often been tmed to be took in by the ser- 
vants I’ve found leaves in the lot offered to 
me to buy what was all dusty, and had been used 
tor sweeping, and if I’d sold them with my 
stock they ’d have been stopped out of the next 
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money I've had tea-leaves given me by servants | vessel after frction in its cleaning. These teas are 
oft enough, for I used to sweetheart them a bit, | usually sold at 4s the pound. 

just to get over them, and they’ye laughed, and | Sloe leaves for spurious tes, a4 J have before 
asked me whatever I could want with them As | stated, were in extensive use, but this manufac 
for price, why, I judged what a Jot was worth, | ture ceascd to exist about 20 years ago Now 
and gave accordingly—from 1d tols I never | the spurious material consists only of the old tea- 
gave more than 1s for any one Jot at a time, and | Jeaves, at least so fir as expenenced tradesmen 
that had been put to one side for me ma large | hnow The adulteration 1s, however, I am as- 
concern, for about a fortnight I suppose Icint ' sured, more skilfully conductcd than 1t used to 
say how many people had been tead on them | be, and its staple 1s of far easier procuration 
If at was a housekeeper, or anybody that wiv, | The liv, though 1t makes the use of old tea- 
that I bought of, there was never anything said | ives, as components of what 13 called tea, 
about what they was wanted for What ded 1 | punishable, is nevertheless silent as to ther sale 
want them for? Why, to sell again, and though | or purchase they can be collected, therefor, with 
him as I sold them to never said so, I knew thy | 1 compu itive impunity 

was to dry over again I know nothing about The tcvleives ate dried, dyed (or re dycd), 
who he was, or where he lived The woman I | and shrivcllcd on plates of hot metal, carefully 
told you of sent him tome I suppose I clarcd tended The dyes used are those I have men- 
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about 10s a week on them, and did a Inttle in | tioned These teas, when mixed, are hawked in 
other things beside, perhaps I clcired rithe: | the country, but not in town, and are sold to the 
more than 10s on lLaves some weeks, and 5s it | hiwhers wt 7 Ibs for 2ls The quarters of 
others The party as called upon me once awcck | pounds are retuled at ls <A tea dealer told me 
to buy my leaves was avery polite man, and sccmed | thit he conld recogmse this adulterated commo- 
quite the gentleman ‘There was no waghing | dity butit wis only 2 person skilled in teas who 
He examined the lot, and said ‘so much’ Ile | could do so, by its coarse look — For gicen tea— 
wouldnt stand ’bating, or be kept hacvling , and | the mixturc to which the prepared Icaves are mostlv 
his money was down, and no nonacnse Whit | dcvotcd —the old tea 1s blended with the com 
cost me 5s I very likely got three halfaowns | moncst Gunpowders and Hysons No dyc, I am 
for It was no great trade, if you consider the | told, 18 r¢quired when blick tea 1s thus re made, 
trouble I’ve sometimes carned the ewes that | but I know that plumb go 13 often used to simu 
he ’d picked in papers, and put into rcupet big, | late the bloom The anfcrior shopkeepers sell 
where there was others, to a coffee shop, thes | this idulterited tea, especially in neighbourhoods 
always had ‘till called for’ markcd on iy cud | where the poor Insh congregate, or any of the 
then I asked no questions, but just lett thom | lowest cliss of the poor knglish 

There was two, and sometumcs tour boys, is used To obtain the statistics of a trade which exsts 
to bring me leaves on Saturdiy nights IJ think | im spite not only of the vigilance of the excise 
they was charwomcn’s sons, but I dont know for | ind pohce offers but of puble reprobation, and 
a positive, and I don’t know how they mide me | which is csscuitially 2 scerct trade, 18 not possible 
out I think I was one of the tip tops of the | I heiurd some, who were hkely to be well in- 
trade at one time, some weeks I ve ud out v | formed, conjccture —for it cannot honestly be called 
sov (sovereign) in lerves I navent a notion | morc than a conjecture—thit between 500 and 
how many’sin the linc, or whit 3 domg now, | 1000 lbs, perhaps 700 lbs, of old tea leaves were 
but much the same I’ve no doubt I’m glid | mide up weckly in London, but of this he 


Z’ve done with xt” thought that ibout an eighth was spoilt by burn- 
I am told by those who are 1s well informed on | ing in the proccss of drying 
the subject as is perhaps possible, when a suricp Another gentleman, however, thought that, at 


titious and dishonest trifhic 18 the subjectofinguiny, | the very lcut, double the above quantity of old 
that although Jess spurious tea is sold, there are | terleavcs wis weekly mainufitured into new 
more makers of 1t ‘T'wo of the principal manu | ter According to Ins estimate, and he was no 
facturers hive of lite, however, been prevented | mcan withority, no less than 1500 Ibs weekly, 
carrying on the business by the intervention of | or 75,000 Ibs pcr annum of this trash are yearly 
the excise oficers The spurious teamen ire |} pourcd mto thc London market The average 
also the buvers of “ wrecked tea, thit 18, of tc. | consumption of ter 1s about 14 lb per annum for 
which has been part of the salvage of a wreched | each mim, womin, or child in the kingdom, 
vessel, and 1s damiged or spoiled entucly by | coffe bung the prencepal unfirmented beverage 
the salt water This is re dried and dyed, so 18 | of the poor Thosc, however, of the poorest who 
to appear fresh and new It is dyed with | dink tca consume about two ounces per week 
Prussian blue, which gives it what im ex | (half an ounce serving them twice), or one pound 
tensive teadealer descrmbed to me is an “in | in the course of every two months This makes 
tensely fine green” It is then mixed with the | the wnnuil consumption of the adult tea drmking 
commonest Gunpowder te1s and with the strong: st | poor imount to 6 Ibs, and 1t 18 upon this class 
Young Hysons, and has always a kind of “me | the spurious tra 1s chiefly foisted 

tale’ smell, somewhit like that of a copper 
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: OF THE STREET-FINDERS OR COLLECTORS. 


€axse men, for by far the great majority are men, 
may be divided, according to the nature of ther 
occupations, into three classes — 

1 The bone-grubbers and rag gatherer:, who 
are, indeed, the same individuals, the pure finders, 
and the cigar-end and old wood collectors 

2 The dredgermen, the mud laiks, and the 
sewer-hunters 

3 The dustmen and mghtmen, the sweeps and 
the scavengers 

The first class go abroad dulv to find im the 
#reets, and carry away with them such things as 
bones, rags, “ pure ” (or dogs’ dung), which no one 
appropnates These they sell, and on that aile 
support a wretched hfe The sccond cliss of 
people are also as stuictly finders, but their in 
dustry, or rather their labour, 18 confincd to the 
niver, or to that subteriancan cit) of sewerage 
unto which the Thames supplics the giest outlets 
These persons may not be 1mmediately connected 
with the streets of London, but their pursuits are 
carried on in the open air (if the sewer air m1y 
be so included), and are all, at any rate, out of 
door avocations The thud class is distinct from 
either of these, as the libomers comprised in it 
are not finders, but collectors 01 vemorer. of the 
dirt and hith of our streets and houses, and of the 
soot of our chimneys 

The two first classes also diffir from the third 
in the fact that the sweeps, dustnin, scavengets, 
&, are paid (and often large sums) for the rr 
moval of the 1efuse they collict, whereas the 
bone-grubbers, and mud larks, and pure-finders, 
end dredgermen, and sewer hunters, get for their 
pains only the value of the articles they gather 

Herein, too, lies a bioad distinction between the 
street finder, or collector, and the street buyer 
though both deal prinupally with refuse, the 
buyer pays for what he 1s permitted to take away , 
whereas the finder or collector 1s cither paid (lik« 
the sweep), or else he neither pays nor is paid 
(like the bone grubbcr), for the refuse that he 
removes 

The third class of street collectors also presents 
another and a markedly aistinctive charicteristic 
They act in the capacity of servants, and do not 
depend upon chance for the result of thur day’s 
labour, but are put to stated tasks, being employcd 
and paid a fixed sum for thar work To this 
Aescription, however, some of the sweeps present an 
exeeption, as when the sweep woiks on his own 
wecount, or, a8 1t 18 worded, “1s his own master’ 

The public health requires the periodical clean 
ing of the streets, and the removal of the refuse 
matter from our dwellings, and the man who con 
tracts to on this work 18 decidedly a street 
collector, foron what he collects or removes depends 
the amount of his remuneration Thus a wealthy 
contractor for the public scavengery, 1s as entirely 
one of the street-folk as the unskilled and ig 
morant labourer he employs The master lives, 
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and, m many instances, has become rich, on the 
results of his street employment, for, of course, 
the acturl workmen are but as the agents or 
sources of his profit. Even the collection of 
“pure” (dogs’ dung) in the streeta, if conducted 
by the servants of any tanner or leather dresser, 
eithcr for the purposes of his own trade or for 
saie to others, might be the occupation of a wealthy 
man, denying a small profit trom the labour of 
cach particular collector Thu same may also be 
suid of bone grubbing, or any similar occupation, 
however insignificant, and now abandoned to the 
outer st 

Ware the collection of mud and dust carried on 
by ¢ number of distinct individuals—that 18 to 
siy, were cich individual dustman and scavenger 
to collect on his own account, there 1s no doubt 
that no ove man could amiss a fortune by such 
meius—while 1f the collection of bones and rags 
ind cven dogs dung were cated on “1n the large 
Wiy,” that is to sav, by a number of individual 
collectors working for one “ head man,” even the 
piching up of the most abjcct 1cfuse of the metro 
pols might become the source of great riches, 

The bonc grubber and the mud lark (the 
scaicher for refuse on the binks of the rivcz) 
dhfier little in their pursuits or in their character- 
istics, Cxccpting that the mud larks are generally 
boys, which 19 more an accidental than a definite 
distinction ‘The grubbers are with a few excep- 
tions stupid, unconscious of thei degradation, and 
with litth anawty to be releved fiom it They 
irc usually taciturn, but this taciturn habit 1s 
common to men whose callings, if they cannot be 
culed solituy, are pursued with httle communi 
cition with others I was informed by a man 
who once kept 1 little beer shop near Iriar-street, 
Southwath Budge :oad (where then and still, he 
thought, wis a bone grinding establishment), that 
the bone giubbers who carried their sacks of bones 
thithcr sometimes had a pint of beer at his house 
when they had received the money They 
usuilly sat, he told me, silently looking at the 
corners of the floor—for they rarely lifted their 
e} es up—as if they were expecting to see some Hones 
or refuse there available for their bags Of this 
mmertion, perhaps fatigue and despair may be a 
put I asked some questions of a man of this 
cliss whom I saw pick up in a road in the suburbs 
something that appeared to have been @ coarse 
canvas apion, although it was wet after a mght’s 
rain and half covered with mud I inquired of 
him what he thought about when he trudged along 
looking on the ground on every side Hie answer 
was, “Of nothing, sir” I beheve that no better 
description could be given of that vacuity of mand 
or mental inactivity which seems to form a pare 
of the most degraded callings The minds of sneh 
men, even without an approach to idiotcy, appear 
to bea blank One characteristic of these poor 
fellows, bone-grubbers and mud larks, 19 that they 
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are very poor, although I am told some of them, 
the older men, have among the poor the reputa- 
tion of being musere, It is not unusual for the 
youths belongmg ta these callings to hve with 
their parents and give them the amount of their 
earn. 

The sewer hunters are agai distinct, and a far 
more intelligent and adventurous class, but they 
work in gangs They must be familiar with the 
course of the tides, or they might be drowned at 
high water They must have quick eyes too, not 
inerely to descry the objects of their search, but 
t) mark the points and bearings of the subtcrra 
neous roads they traverse, in a word, ‘to know 
their way underground” There 1s, moreover, 
some spimt of daring in venturing into a dirk, 
solitary sewer, the chart being only in the memory, 
and in braving the possibility of 10x10us vapours, 
and the by no means insignificant dangers of the 
rats infesting these places 

The dredgermen, the finders of the water, arc 
again distinct, as being watermen, and working m 
boats. In some foreign parts, in Naples for in 
stance, men carrying on similar pursuits are also 
divers for anything lost in the bay o1 its conflucnt 
waters One of these men, known some jcars 
ago as “the Fish,’ could remain (at least, so 8\y 
those whom there 1s no reason to doubt) three 
hours under the water without rising to the sur 
face to take breath He was, it 1s sud, web 
footed, naturally, and putially web fingered The 
King of the Two Sicilies once threw a silver cup 
into the sea for “ the Fish” to bring up and ictun 
as areward, but the poor diver was ncver eccn 
again It was believed that he got cutinghd 
among the weeds on the rocks, and so petished 
The dredgeimen are necessarily well wquunted 
with the sets of the tide and the cours of 
the currents in the Thames  kyvery one of 
these men works on his own account, bung as it 
were a “small master,” which, indced, 1s one of 
the great attractions of openair pursuits The 
dredgermen also depend for their mainten ince 
upon the sale of what they find, or the 1ewards 
they 1eceive 

Its otherwise, however, as was before observed, 
with the third class of the street finders, or rather 
collectors In all the cupacities of dustmen, 
nightmen, scavengers, and sweeps, the employes 
of the men are paid to do the work, the procecds 
of the street collection forming only a portion of 
the employer’s remuneration The swecp has the 
soot in addition to his 6@ or Js, the master 
scavenger has a pay ment from the parish funds to 
sweep the streets, though the clearance of the 
cesspools, &c, in private houses, may be an in 
dividual bargain The whole retuse of the 
stieets belongs to the contractor to make the best 
of, but 1t must be cleared away, and so must the 
contents of a dust bin, for if a mass of dirt become 
offensive, the householder may be indicted for a 
nuisance, and mumicipal by laws require its re 
moval Its thus made a matter of compulsion 
that the dust be removed from a private house , 
but if 18 otherwise with the soot, Why a man 
‘tthould be permitted to let soot accumulate in his 


chimney—perhaps exposing himself, his family, 
his ledgers: and us neighbours to the dangers of 
fire, 1t may not be easy to account for, especially 
when we bear m mind that the same man may not 
accumulate cabbage-leaves and fish-tails in his yard 

The dustmen are of the plodding class of labour 
ers, mere labourers, who require only bodily 
power, and possess little or no mental develop- 
ment Many of the agricultural labourers are or 
this order, and the dustman often seems to be the 
stolid ploughman, modified by a residence an @ 
city, and engaged in a peculiar calhng They are 
gencrally uninformed, and no few of them are 
dustmen because their fathers were The same 
may be sid of mghtmen and scavengers At one 
time it was a popular, or rather a vulgar notion 
thit miny dustmen had become possessed of large 
suins, from the plate, coms, and valuables they 
found in clearmg the dust bins —a manifest 
absurdity , but J was told by a nuirine store 
deucr that he had known a young woman, a 
distmins diughtc, sell silver spoons to a neigh- 
bowing marine stoic man, who was “not very 
pirticulir ’ 

The circumstances and character of the chimney- 
swegps hive, since Parliament “put down” the 
climbing boys, undergone considerable change 
The suffrmys of many of the climbing boys were 
very great They were often ill lodged, all fed, 
bircly clad, forced to ascend hot and narrow flues, 
and subject to discases—such as the chimney- 
swecps cancer—pccuhar to their calling The 
child hited his trade, and was easily tempted to 
be a thicf, for prison was an asylum, or he grew 
up a@ motose tyrannical fellow as journeyman or 
mister Some of the young sweeps became very 
bold thicves and house breikers, and the most 
remark ible, is fir as personal daring 18 concerned 
the boldcst feat of csuipe from Newgate was per- 
formed by 1 youth who had been brought up a 
chimncy swcep —— Ie climbed up the two bare 
ruggcd walls of a corner of the interior of the 
prison, in the opcn air, to the height of some 60 
fret He had only the use of hig hands, knees, 
and fect, and a single slip, from fear or pam, 
would have been death , he surmounted a parapet 
after this climbing, and gained the roof, but was 
rccaptured before he could get clear away He 
was, moreover, a sickly, and reputed a cowardly, 
young man, and ended his career in this country 
by being transported 

A master sweep, now in middle age, and a man 
“well to do,’ told me that when a mere child he 
had been apprenticed out of the workhouse to a 
sweep, such being at that time a common occurrence. 
He had undergone, he said, great hardships while 
learning his business, and was long, from the 1m 
diffurcnt charactcr of his class, ashamed of bemg 
a sweep, both as journeyman and master , but the 
sweeps were 80 much improved in character new, 
that he no longer felt himself disgraced an has 
calling 

The sweeps are more intelligent than the mere 
ordinary labourers I have written of under this 
head, but they are, of course, far from being an 
educated body 





The further and more minute characteristics of 
, Phe cutiois class of street-finders or collectors will 

found in the particular details and statements 
‘Among the finders there 18 pelaps the greatest 

verty existing, they being the very lowest class 

f all the street people Many of the very old 

live on the hard dirty crusts they pick up out of 
the roads in the course of their rounds, washing 
them and steeping them in water before they eat 
them Probably that vacuity of mind which 1s a 
distinguishing feature of the clasa is the mere 
atony or emaciation of the mental facultics pro 
ceeding from—though often producing in the want 
of energy that it necessarily begets—the extreme 
wretchedness of the class But even their liberty 
and a crust—as it frequently literally 1s—appcars 
preferable to these people to the restrictions of 
the workhouse Those who ire unable to com 
prehend the inertia of both body ind mind be 
gotten by the despair of long continued misfortune 
are referred to page 857 of the frst volume of this 
work, where 1t will be found that 2 tinmin, in 
speaking of the misery connected with the carly 
part of his street carecr, desciibes the effect of 
extreme want as producing not only in vbscnec of 
all hope, but even of a desire to better the con 
dition Those, however, who have studied the 
mysterious connection between body and nnd, 
and observed what different creaturcs they them 
selves are before and aftcr dinner, cin well under 
stand that a longcontinued deficincy of food 
must have the same weakening effi ct on the muscles 
of the mind and energy of the thoughts and will, 
as it has on the limbs themsclves 

Occasionally it will be found thit the uttcr 
abyectness of the bone grubbers his iisen from 
the want of energy begotten by imtempcrate 
habits The workman has nothing but this samc 
energy to live upon, and the permincnt cihect of 
stimulating liquors 13 to produce an amount of de 
pression coriesponding to the ¢acitement momen 
tarily caused by theman the frame The opcritive, 
therefore, who spends his caimings on ¢ drink, 
not only squanders them on a brutalising luxury, 
but deprives himself of the power, and conse 
quentiy of the disposition, to work for mon, ind 
hence that :dleness, carclessness, and neglect which 
are the distinctive qualities of the dirunkird, 
and sooner or later compass his ruin 

For the poor wietchcd cluldren who ire reard 
to this the lowest trade of all, surclv cven the 
most insensible and ummaginitive must feel the 
acutest pity There is, however, this consol ition 
T have heard of none, with the excepuon of the 
more prospelous sc wer hunters and drodgermcn, 
who have remained all then lives at street finding 
Still there remains much to be done bv all those 
who are impressed with a sense of the trust that 
hag been confided to thein, in the posscssion of those 
endowments which render then lot m ths world 
60 much more easy than that of the less luchy 
stieet finders. 


Bonn Gruspers AND Rag Gatnerers 


TE hibits of the bone grubbers and rag gather 
ers, the “ pure,” or dogs’-dung collectors, and the 
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cigar-end finders, are necessamly similar. All 
lead a wanderng, unsettled sert of life, being 
compelled to be continually on foot, and to travel 
many mules every day in search of the artseles in 
which they deal They seldom have any fixed 
place of abode, and are mostly to be found at 
night im one or other of the low lodging houses 
throughout London The majority are, moreover, 
persons who have been brought up to other em- 
ployments, but who from some failing or mishap 
have been reduced to such a state of distress that 
they were obliged to take to their present occupa- 
tion, and have never after been able to get away 
from it 

Of the whole class 1t 13 considered that there 
are from 800 to 1000 resident in London, one 
half of whom, at the least, sleep in the cheap 
lodging houses The ‘Zovernment returns esti 
mite the number of mendicants’ lodging houses 
in London to be upwards of 200 Allowing two 
bone giubbers and pure finders to frequent each 
of these lodging houses, there will be upwards of 
400 availing themselves of such nightly shelters 
As miny more, I am told, live in garrets and 
ill farmshed rooms in the lowest neighbourhoods 
There 1s no mstance on record of any of the class 
renting even the smallest house for himself 

Moicovcr thcre are in London during the 
wintc: « number of persons called “ trampers,” 
who cmploy themselves at that season in street 
finding ‘Lhese people ue in the summer country 
]ibourcrs of some soit, but as soon as the harvest 
ind potito getting ud hop picking are over, and 
they cin find nothing else to do in the country, 
they come back to London to rvail themselves ot 
the shelter of the might isylums or refuges for the 
destitute (usually called ‘straw yards” by the 
pooi), for if they remained in the provinces at 
thit period of the ycar they would be forced to 
hive recourse to the umons, and as they can only 
stiy one night in eich place they would be 
obliged to travcl from ten to fifteen miles per 
diy, to which in the winter they have a strong 
objection They come up to London in the 
winter, not to look for any regular work or em- 
ployment, but beciuse they know that they can 
hive a myhtly shelter, and bread might and 
morning for nothing, during that season, and can 
during the diy collect bones, rags, & As soon 
as the “straw yards” close, which 1s generally 
ibout the beginning of April, the ‘trampers” 
again start off to the country in small bands of 
two o1 three, and without any fixed residence 
hcecp wandeting about all the summer, sometimes 
begaing thur way through the villages and slecp 
ing in the cisual wards of the unions, and some 
times, when hard driven, working at hay-making 
or iny other light labour 

Those among the bone grubbers who do not 
belong to the regular ‘“trampers” have been 
cither navvies, or men who have not been able 
to obtun employment at their own business, ind 
have been driven to it by necessity a3 a means of 
obtaining a little bread for the time being, and 
without any intention of pursuing the calling 
regularly , but, as I have said, when once in the 
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basiness they cannot leave it, for at least they 
make certain of getting a few halfpence by it, and 
their present necessity does not allow them time 
to look after other employment. There are many 
of the street inders who are old men and women, 
and many very young children who have no other 
means of living Since the famine in Ireland 
vast numbers of that unfortungte people, particu 
larly boys and girls, have been engaged in gather 
ing bones and rags 1n the streets 

The bone picker and rag gatherer may be known 
at once by the greasy bag which he cairies on his 
back Usually he has a stick in his hand, and 
this 13 armed with a spike or hook, for the pur 
pose of more easily turning over the heaps of 
ashes or dirt that are thrown out of the houses, 
and discovering whether they contain inything 
tnat 18 saleable at the rag and bottle or minne 
store shop The bone grubber gencrally sceks out 
the narrow back streets, where dust and 1¢ fuse 
are cast, or whcre any dust bins ic accessible 
The articles for which he chiefly scarches ire 1 igs 
and bones—rags he prefers—but waste metil 
such as bits of leid, pewter, copper, biiss, or old 
tron, he prizes above all Whuitcver he mects 
with that he knows to be on anv wiy stleable he 
puts into the bag at his back He oftcn finds luge 
lumps of breid which have been thiown out 1s 
waste by the servants, ind occasion lly the hous 
keepers will give him some bones on which there 
is a little meat remaiming, these constitute the 
morning meal of most of the cliss One of my 
informants had a laige rump of bect bone given to 
him a few days previous to my sccing hum, on 
which “there was not less thin a pound of 
meat ” 

The bone pickers and rag githcrers are all culy 
msers They have all them sepuate beats or dis 
tricts, and it 18 most importint to them that they 
should reach their district before my one cise of 
the same cliss can go over the ground = Some of 
the beats lie as far as Peckham, Clapham Hum 
mersmith, Humpstead, Bow, Stratford, and indecd 
all parts withm about five miles of London — In 
summer time they tise at two in the morning, 
and sometimes earher It is not quite hght at 
this hour—but bones and 1ags cin be discovered 
before daybreak The “grubbers” scour all 
quarters of London, but abound moie purticu 
larly in the suburbs) In the neighbourhood of 
Petticoat lane and Ragfair, however, they are the 
most numerous on account of the greater quintity 
of rags which tne Jews have to throw out = It 
usually takes the bone picker fiom seven to nine 
hours to go over his rounds, during which time 
he travels from 20 to 30 miles with a quirter 
to a half hundredweight on hia back In the 
summer he usually reaches home about eleven 
of the day, and in the winter about onc or two 
On his return home he proceeds to soit the con 
tents of his bag He separates the rags from the 
bones, and these again from the old metal (if he 
be lucky enough to have found any) He divides 
the rags into various Jots, according as they are 
white or coloured , and 1f he have picked up any 


mto a separate parcel When he has finished 
the sorting he takes his several lots to the rag 
shop or the marine store dealer, and realizes upon 
them whatever they may be worth. For the 
white 1ags he gets from 2d to 3d. per pound, 
according as thev are clean or soled The white 
rags are vely difficult to be found, they are moatly 
Very dirty, and arc thcrefore sold with the coloured. 
ones at the rate of about 5 lbs for 2d. The 
bones are usually sold with the coloured rags 
at one and the same price For fragmenta of 
cinvas or saching the ygrubber gets about three- 
firthings a pound, and old brass, copper, and 
pewter about 4d (the marine store heepers say 
57), and old uon one fithing per pound, o1 six 
pounds for 1d =‘The bone grubber thinks he has 
donc an excellent diy’s work 1f he can earn 8d , 
ind some of them, especially the very old and the 
very young, do not ein more than from 2d to 
x7 .day To mike 10d a day, at the present 
price of rigs and boncs, a man must be remark 
ably active ind strong —“ay ! and lucky, too,” 
idds my mformint ‘he averige amount of earn- 
ings, Tam told, varics trom about 6d to 8d per 
diy, or from 3s to 4s awech, and the highcat 
umount thita min, the most brisk and persevering 
it the business, cin by any possibility earn m 
onc weck 1s about 5s, but this can only be accom 
plished by gicat good fortune and industry —the 
usnd weekly guns are about half that sum = In 
hid weuther the bone grubbe: cannot do so well, 
Iecause the rigs are wet, ind then they cannot 
sell them The myonty pick up bones only in 
wot weather, those who do gather raga during 
or uta: run uc obliged to wash and dry them 
before they cin sell them The stite of the 
shocs of the rig ana bone picker 1g a very import 
int matter to hin, for af he be well shod he can 
get quickly over the ground, but he 1s frequentiy 
luned, ud unable to make any progress from the 
blisters id gishes on his fect, occasioned by the 
wint of proper shocs 

Sometimes the bone grublirs will puk up a 
stray sixpcnce or a shilling that has been dropped 
in the street. © The hindkeichief I have round 
my neck, sud onc whom I saw, “I picked up 
with 1, in the comer The greatest prize [ 
cver found wis the biiss cap of the nave of a 
coh wheel, umd I ded once find a quarter of a 
pound of tobicco in Sun street, Bishopsgate = The 
best bit of luck of all thit I ever had was finding 
tchegue for 12/ 15s lying in the gateway of the 
mourning coach yard am Titchborne street, Hy 
mirhet I wis going to light my pipe with it, 
indecd I picked it up for that purpose, and then 
saw it was achcque It was on the London and 
County Bank, 21, Lombard street I took it 
therc, and got 10s for finding 1t I went there 
in my rags, as I am now, and the cashier stared 
a bit at me The cheque was drawn by & Mr 
Kmibb, and payable toa Mr Cox I did thnk I 
should hive got the odd 15s though” 

It has been stated that the avirage amount cf 
the earnings of the bone-pickers 18 6d per day, or 
3s per week, being 7/ 16s per annum for each 


Pleces of canvas or sacking, he makes these also | person It has also been shown that the number 
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of: persone engaged in the busmness may be esti- 
tnated at about 800; hence the earnings of the 
entire number will amount to the sum of 201 per 
day, or 1202 per week, which gives 6240/ as the 
annual earnings of the bone pickers and rag- 
gatherers of London It may also be computed 
that each of the grubbers gathers on an average 
20 lbs weight of bone and rags, and reckoning 
the bones to constitute three fourths of the entire 
weight, we thus find that the gross quantity of 
these articles gathered by the stieet finders in the 
course of the year, amounts to 3,744,000 Ibs of 
bones, and 1,240,000 Ibs of rags 

Between the London and St katherine s Docks 
and Rosemary Lane, thtre 18 a lirge district inter 
laced with narrow lanes, couts, ind alleys 1am 
fying into each other yn the most intricate and dis 
orderly manner, insomuch that 1t would be no 
easy matter for a stranger to work his w1y through 
the intermmnable confusion without the wad of a 
guide, resident in and well conversant with the 
loeahty The houses are of the poorest desciiption, 
and seem as if they tumbled into their plices at 
random Foul channels, huge dust heaps, ind a 
vanity of other unsightly objects, occupy cvery 
open space, and dabbling among thcse arc crowds 
of ragged dirty children who grub ind wallow, 18 if 
in their native element Nonc reside in these plices 
but the poorest and most wretched of the popula 
tion, and, as might almost be expected, this, tne 
cheapest and filthiest locality of London, 15 the 
head quarteis of the bone grubbers and other 
street finders I have ascertaincd on the best au 
thority, that from the centre of this place, within 
a circle of a mile in diameter, there dwell not 
Jess than 200 persons of this class Jn this quarter 
I found a bone grubber who gave me the following 
account of himself — 

*“* T was born in Liverpool and whcn about 14 
years of age, my father died He uced to work about 
the Docks, and I used to run on cirwds for any 
person who wanted me | manrged to hive by 
this after my father’s death for three or four 
years [ hada brother older than myself, who 
went to France to work on the railioads, and when 
I was about 18 he sent for me, and got me to work 
with himself on the Pans and Rouen Railway, 
under McKenzie and Brassy, who had the con 
tract I worked on the railroads in France for 
four years, till the disturbance broke out, and then 
we all got notice to leave the country I lodged 
at that time with a countryman, and had 12/, 
which I had saved out of my earnings This sum 
I gave to my countryman to keep for me till we got 
to London, as I did not hke to have it about me, 
for fear I'd lose it. The French people pid our 
fare from Rouen to Havre by the railway, and 
there put us on board a steamer to Southampton 
There was about 60 of us altogether When 
we got to Southampton, we all went before the 
mayor, we told him about how we had been 
cnven out of France, and he gave us a shilling a 
piece, he sent some one with us too, to get us a 
lodging, and told us to come again the next day 
In the morning the mayor gave every one who 
was able to walk half-a-crown, and for those who 


were not able he paid ther fare to London on the 
railroad 1 had a sore leg at the time, and I came 
up by the train, and when I gave up my tcket at 
the station, the gentleman gave mea shilling more, 
I couldn’t find the man I had given my money ta, 
because he had walked up, and I went before the 
Lord Mayor to ask his advice, he gave me 2s, 6d 
I looked for work everywhere, but could get 
nothing to do, and when the 2s 6d was all 
spent, I heard that the man who had my money 
was on the London and York Railway in the 
country, however, I couldn’t get that far for 
want of money then, so I went again before the 
Lord Mayor, and he gave me two more, but 
told me not to trouble him any further I told 
the Lord My or about the money, and then he sent 
an ofhcer with me, who put me into a carriage on 
the rulway When I got down to where the 
min was at work, he wouldnt give me a fasthing, 
IT hid given him the money without any witness 
bring present, and he said I could do nothing, 
because if was done in another country I staid 
down there more than a week trying to get work 
on the rulroad, but could not I had no money 
ind wis neaty starved, when two or three took 
pity on me, and made up four or five shillings for 
mc, to tthe me back again to London I tried all 
1 could to get something to do, till the money was 
neirly gone, and then I took to sclling Iuenfers, 
and the fly papers thit they use mm the shops, and 
little things hke that, but I could do no good at 
this work, there was too many at it before me, 
and they kncw more about it than I did At 
last, 1 got so bad off I didnt know what to do, 
but secing a great many tbout here gathering 
boncs and rigs, I thought I’d do s0 too—a poor 
fullow must do something I was advised to do 
so, and I have been atit ever since I forgot to 
tell you that my brother diedin France We had 
good wages there, four francs a day, or 8s 4d 

Kinglish, I don’t make moie than 3d or 4d and 
sometimes 6d a day at bone-pcking I don’t go 
out before daylhght to gather anything, because 
the police takes my bag and throws all I’ve ga 

thered about the strect to see if I have anything 
stolen mit I never stole anything in all my hfe, 
indeed I’d do anything beforeI d steal Many 
a night I’ve slept under an arch of the railway 
when I hadn’t a penny to pay for my bed, but 
whenever the police find me that way, they make 
me and the rest get up, and drive us on, and tell 
us to keep moving I don’t go out on wet days, 
there's no use 1n it, as the things won't be bought 

I can’t wash and dry them, because I’m ma 
lodging house There’s a great deal more than a 
100 bone pickers about here, men, women, and 
clildren The Jews in this lane and up in Petti- 
cont line give a good deal of victuals away on the 
Saturday They sometimes call one of us in from 
the street to light the fire for them, or take off the 
kettle, as they must not do anything themselves 
on the Sabbath , and then they put some food on 
the footpath, and throw rags and bones into the 
street for us, because they must not hand anything 
to us There are some about here who get a 
couple of shillmgs’ worth of goods, and go on 
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board the ships m the Docks, and exchange them 
for bones and bits of eld canvas among the sailors , 
7 ’d buy and do eo too if I only had the money, but 
can’t gett. The summer is the worst time for us, 
the winter »s much better, for there 18 more ment 
used in winter, and then there are more bones ” 
(Others say differently ) ‘I intend to go to the 
courttry this season, and try to get something to 
do at the hay making and harvest I make about 
2s 6d a week, and the way I manage 1s this 

sometimes I get a piece of bread about 12 ocloch, 
and I make my breaktast of that and cold water , 
very seldom I have any dinner,—unless I eirn 6d 
I can’t get any,--and then I have a basin of mice 
soup, or a penn’orth of plum pudding ind a couple 
of baked ‘tatoes At mghtI git dd worth of 
coffee, 4d worth of sugar, and 17d worth of 
bread, and then I have 2d a mht left for mv 
lodging , L always try to mange that, fo. I d do 
anything sooner than stop out all mght I m 
always happy the day when I make 4d, for then 
I know I won’t have to sleep in the strect The 
winter before last, there was a straw yard down 
m Black Jack's alley, where we used to go after 
six o'clock im the evening, and get } lb of bread, 
and another 4 Jb in the morning, ind then we d 
gather what we could in thc daytime ind buy 
victuals with what we got for it We were well 
off then, but the straw yard wasn t open 1t all list 
winter There used to be 300 of us im ther of a 
night, @ great many of the dock labourers and then 
families were there, for no work wis to be got in 
the docks , so they weren't able to pty rent, and 
were obliged togoin I’ve lost my health since I 
took to bone picking, through the wet and cold in 
the winter, for I’ve scarcely wy clothes, and the 
wet gets to my fect through the old shoes, this 
caused me Jast winter to be nme wecks in the 

hospital of the Whitechapel workhouse ’ 

The narrator of this tale s:emed so dejected 
and broken in spirit, that it was with difhculty 
lis story was elicited from him He wis cv 
dently labouring under incipient consumption =I 
hnve every reason to believe that he made a 
truthful statement,—indeed, he did not appexr to 
me to have sufficient mtellect to invent a false 
heod It 18 a curious fact, indeed, with reference 
to the London street-finders generally, that thcy 
seem to possess less rational power than any other 
class They appear utterly incapable of trading 
even in the most triflmg commodities, probably 
from the fact that buying articles for the purposc 
of sellimg them at a profit, requires an exercise of 
the mind to which they feel themselves incip vble 
Begging, tod, requires some ingenuity or tact, in 
order to move the sympathies of the well to do, 
and the street finders being tncompetent for this, 
they work on day after day as long as they are 
able to crawl about in pursuit of their unprofit 
able ealhng This cannot be fairly said of the 
Younger members of this class, who are sent into 
the streets by their parents, and many of whom 
are afterwards able to find some more reputable 
and mote hucrative employment. As a body of 
people, however, young and old, they mostly ex 
inbit the same atupid, half witted appearance 
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To show how bone-grubbers oceagzonally manage 
to obtain shelter during the night, the following 
meident may not be out of place, A few moin 
ings past I accidcntally encountered one of this 
class in a natrow back lane, lis ragged coat—the 
colour of the rubbish among which he toled—~was 
greased over, probably with the fat of the bones he 
githcred, and being nnxed with the dust it seemed 
asaif the man were covered with bird lime Hus 
shoes—torn and tied on his fect with pieces of cord 
—had doubtlessly been pichcd out of some dust-bin, 
while his greasy bag and stich unmotahably 
announced his callmg  Dcsirous of obtaming all 
the mtormation possible on this subject, I asked 
him a few questions, took Ms address, which he 
gave without hesitation, and bade “iim call on me 
in thc cvenng At the time appointed, however, 
he did not appeir, on the following day therefore 
I made way to the addicss he had given, and on 
1cuching the spot I wis astomshed to find the house 
in which he had sud he lived was unmnhabited 
A pidlock wis on the door, the boards of which 
wore puting with ape There was not a whole 
pine of glass in uv of the windows, and the 
flames of many of them were shattercd or de- 
molished Some persons in the neighbourhood, 
noting me cyemy the plice, asked whom I 
wautcd On my telling the man’s name, which it 
appeucd he had not dreimt of disguising, I was 
informed that he hid Ictt the day bi fore, saying he 
hid mct the landlord in the morning (for such it 
tiined out he had fancied me to be), and that the 
zentlom in hid w inted him to come to his house, but 
he wisatiaid to go lest he should be sent to prigon 
for bicaking into the plice I found, on inspec 
tion thit the premiscs though locked up, could 
be entered by the rea, one of the window frames 
having heen removed so that admission could 
he obtuned though the apaturc  Availing my 
sclt of the sumc mode of mgiess, 1 proceeded to 
examine the premiscs Nothing could well be 
more dismal or drcuy than the mtenor The 
floors were rotting with damp and mildew, espe- 
cially near thc windows, where the wet found 
easy entrance The walls were even slimy and 
discolourcd, ind everything bore the appearance 
of desolation In one corner was strewn a bundle 
of dirty stiiuw, which doubtlessly had served the 
bone grubber for a bed, while scattcred about the 
floor were pieccs of bones, and small fragments of 
dirty rags, sufhciont to indicate the calling of the 
lat’ inmite He had had but little ditheulty in 
removing his property, seemg that 1t consieted 
solely of his bag and his stick 

The following paragraph concerning the chiffo 
mers or rag gathercre of Pars appeared in the 
London journals a few weeks since — 

“The fraternal association of rag gatherers. 
(chiffoniurs) gave a grand banguet on Saturday 
last (2ist of June) It took place at a publi- 
house called the ot Titeolore, near the Barrvéne 
de Fontamnbleau, whieh 1s frequented by the tag- 
gathering fratermty In this house there ate 
three rooms, each of which 18 specially devoted to 
the use of different classes of rag gatherers: one, 
the least dirty, 1s called the ‘ Chamber of Peers, 
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tin in occupied by the first class—that 1s, those 
‘who possess a basket in a good state, and a crook 
ornamented with copper, the second, called the 
*Chamber of Deputies,’ belonging to the second 
class, 1s much less comfortable, and those who 
attend 1t have baskets and crooks not of first rate 
quality, the third room 13 in a dilapidated condi 

tion, and 18 frequented by the lowest class of 
rag gatherers who have no basket or crook, and 
who place what they find in the streets in a picce 
of sackcloth They call themselves the ‘Réunon 
des Vraws Proletacres’ The name of eich room 
18 written in chalk above the door, and generally 
such strict etiquette 1s observed among the mg 
gatherers that no one goes into the apartment not 
occupied by his own cliss At Saturdiys ban 

quet, however, aI] distinctions of rank were lud 
aside, and dclegites of each cliss united frater 
nally The president was the oldest rog gatherer 
in Paris, his age 18 88, and he 18s culled ‘ the 
Emperor’ The vanquet consisted of 1 sort of 
olla podsida, which the mister of the establish 

ment pompously crilled gzbclott, though of what 
animal it was composed it was impossible to s1y 

It was served up in huge earthen dishes ind 
before 1t was allowed to be touched payment wis 
demanded and obtuned, the other articles wore 
also paid for as soon as they wore biought in, 
and a deposit wis exacted is a security tor the 
plates, kmvcs, and forks The wine, or whit did 
duty as such, wis contancd in an cuthen pot 
called the 7% fat 2?c1e Now, and was filled trom a 
gigantic vesse] named Je Alorenud The dinner 
was concluded by each guest tiking a small gliss 
of brandy Busincss wis then pioceedid to 

it consisted in the reiding and adoption of the 
statutes of the associ ition, followed by the dink 

ing of numerous torsts to the president, to the 
prosperity of rig gathcring to the umon of rig 

gatherers, dc =A _ collection amounting to 6/ To5c 
was raised tor sick members of the fritermty 

The guests then dispersed, but severul of them 
remained at thc counter until they hid consumed 
an brandy the amount deposited as security for 
the crockery, knives, and forks ’ 


Or tur “Pure” Finpirs 


Doas’ dung is culled “Pure,” from its clansing 
and purifying properties 

The name of “ Pure finders,’ however, has been 
applied to the men engaged in collecting dogs 
dung fiom the public streets only, within the list 
20 or 30 years Previous to this period thie ap 
pears to have been no men engaged in the busi 
ness, old women alone githered the substince, 
and they were known by the name ot “ bunters,’ 
which signifies pioperly gatherers of rigs, ind thus 
plainly intamates thit the rag gathercis originally 
added the collecting of “ Pure” to the original 
and proper vocation Hence it appeirs that the 
bone grubbers, rag gatherers, and pure findcrs, 
constituted formerly but one class of people, and 
even now they have, as I have stated, kindred 
characteristics 

The pure-finders meet with a ready market forall 
the doge’-dung they are able to collect, at the nume- 


rous tanyards in Bermandsey, where they sell it by 
the stable-bucket full, and get from 8d to 10d 
per bucket, and sometimes 1s and 1s. 2d. for it, 
according to its quality The “ dry lumy-looking 
sort” fetches the highest price at some yurds, as it 
1s found to possess more of the alkaline, or purify. 
ing properties , but others are found to prefur the 
dark moist quality Strange as it mav appear, 
the preference for a particular kind has suggested 
to the finders of Pure the idea of adulterating ut 
to a very considerable extent, this 1s effected bv 
means of mortu broken away from old walls, and 
mixcd up with the whole mass, which 1t closely 
rcsembles, 1m some cases, however, the mortar 18 
rolled into smul balls similar to those found 
Hicnce 1t would appear, that there 18 no business 
or tirade, however insignificint or contemptible, 
without 1ts own pecuhi and appropriate tricks 

The pwe finders are in thur habits and mode 
of procecding nearly similar to the bone grubbers 
Many of the purc finders are, however, better in 
ciicumstinces, the men especially, as they carn 
mow moncy They are also, to a certain extent, 
iv better educitcd cliss Some of the regular col 
Icctors of this subst unce have been mechanics, and 
others smill tridesmen, who have been reduced. 
Those pure findcrs who have “a good connection,” 
ind have been granted permission to clcanse some 
kcnnels, obtun a very fair living at the business, 
eiming fiom 10s to 15s a week These, how- 
ever, ue very few, the majonty have to scek the 
article in the streets, and by such means they 
cium obtun only from 6s to 10' a week The 
werige weekly eirnings of this class are thought 
to be tbout 7s Od 

kiom aul the inquiries I have made on this sub 
ject, L hive fourd thit there cannot be less than 
fiom 200 to 30U persons constantly engaged solely 
in this business There are about 50 tanyards 
lirg: and small in Burmondscy, and these all have 
the regulir Pure collectors from whom thev 
obtun the utile Leomont and Robeits’s, Baving- 
tons, Beechs, Murrells, Cheeseman’s, Powell's, 
Joncs », Jourdans’, Kent's, Moorcroft’s, and Davis's, 
uc imong the largest establishments, and some 
idea of the imount of busmess done in some of 
these yuds may be formed fiom the fact, that the 
proprietors severally employ fiom 300 to 500 tan- 
nus At Leomont and Robcrts’s there are 23 re 
gular strect finders, who supply them with pure, 
but this isa luge establishment, and the number 
supplying them 13 considered far beyond the 
Wile quantity , moreover, Messrs Leomont and 
Roberts do more business in the particular branch 
of tanning in which the article 1s principally used, 
viz, 1n dressing the leathcr for book covers, kid 
gloves, and a variety of other articles Some of 
the other tinyards, especially the smaller ones, 
tike the substance only as they happen to want it, 
and others agun employ but a limited number of 
hands If, therefore, we strike an average, and 
reduce the number supplying each of the several 
yards to eight, we shall have 240 persons 1e 
gularly engaged in the business besides these, it 
may be said that numbers of the starving and 
destitute Insh have taken to picking up the ma- 
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terial, but not knowing where to sell 1t, or how to 
dispose of it, they part with it for 2@ or 3d the 
pail-fall to the regular purveyors of it to the tan- 
yards, who of course make a considerable profit 
by the transaction The children of the poor 
Tish are usually employed in this manner, but 
they also pick up rags and bones, and anything 
else which may fall in their way 

I have stated that some of the pure finders, 
especially the men, earn a considerable sum of 
money per week, their gains are sometimcs as 
much as 15s , indeed I am assured that seven yerrs 
ago, when they got from 3s to 4s per pail for the 
pure, that many of them would not exchange then 
position with that of the best pud mechanie m 
London Now, however, the case is altered, fo 
there are twenty now at the business for every 
one who followed it then, hence eh collects 
so much the less in quantity, and, morcovcr, 
from the competition gets so much less for thc 
article Some of the collectors at present do 
not earn 3s per week, but these are mostly old 
women who are feeble and unable to get over the 
ground quickly, others make 5s and 6s in the 
course of the week, while the most active ond 
those who clean out the kcnnels of the dog fanciers 
may occasionally make 9s and 10s and cven 14s 
a week still, but this 1s of very rare occurrence: 
Allowing the finders, one with the othcr, to curn 
on an average 5s per week, it would give the 
annual earnings of each to be 13/, while thc 
income of the whole 200 would amount to 50/ 1 
week, or 26002 per annum = ‘The henncl ‘ pure’ 
13 not much valued, indeed many of the tinneis 
will not even buy it, the reison 13 that the 
dogs of the “fanuers” are fed on wmost iy 
thing, to save expense, the kennel clc ners con 
sequently take the precaution of mixing it with 
what 18 found in the street, previous to offering it 
for sale 

The pure finder may at once be distinguished 
from the bone grubber and rag githercr , the 
latter, as I have before mentioned, cirrus « big, 
and usually a stick armed with a spike, while he 
1s most frequently to be met with in bick strects 
narrow lanes, yards and other plics, where dust 
and rubbish are hkely to be thrown out from the 
edjyacent houses The pure findcr, on the contrary, 
1s often found in the open streets, as dogs winder 
where they like The pure finders alwiys cirty 
a handle basket, generally with a cover, to hide 
the contents, and have their nght hind covered 
with a black leather glove, many of them, how 
ever, dispense with the glove, as they siy it 1s 
much easier to wash their hands than to keep the 
glove fit for use The women gcnerilly hive a 
Jarge pocket for the reception of such rags as they 
may chance to fall in with, but they pick up those 
only of the very best quality, and will not go out 
of their way to search even for them Thus 
equipped they may be seen pursuing ther avoca 
tion in almost every street in and about London, 
excepting such streets as are now cleansed by 
the “street orderlies,” of whom the pure finders 
grievously complain, as being an unwarrantable 
interference with the privileges of their cliss 
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The pure collected 1s used by leather-dressers 
and tanners, and more especially by those engaged 
in the manufacture of morocco and kid leather 
from the skins of old and young goats, of which 
skins great numbers are imported, and of the 
roans and lambskins which are the sham morecco 
and kids of the “slop” leather trade, and are 
used by the better class of shoemakers, book- 
binders, and glovers, for the inferior requirements 
of their business Pure 1s also used by tannera, 
as is pigeon’s dung, for the tanning of the thinner 
kinds of leathcr, such as calf skins, for which 
purpose 1t 1s placed im pits with an admixture of 
lime ind bark 

In the minuficture of morocgos and roans the 
pte 1s rubbed by the hands of the workman into 
the skin he 18 dressing This 1s done to “punfy”’ 
the leather, I was told by an intelligent leathers 
dicsser, and from that term the woid “ pure” has 
onginitcd The dung has astringent as well as 
highly alkaline, or, to use the expression of my 
informant, “ scouring,” qualities When the pure 
his been rubbed into the flesh and grain of the 
shin (the “ flesh’ bemg origin ily the interno, and 
the “‘grun’ the exterior part of the cuticle), and 
the skin, thus purified, has been hung up to be 
died, the dung removes, as it were, all such 
moisturc is, 1f allowed to remain, would tend to 
mike the lc ither unsound or imperfectly dressed 
This imperfect diessmg, moreover, gives a dis 
girecable smell to the leather—and leather buyers 
ofttn usc both nose and tongue in making their 
putchiscs—and would conscquently prevent that 
rgrec able odour beang impirted to the skin which 
18 found in som« kinds of morocco and kid Tho 
pecuhu odour of the Russia leather, so agreeable 
in the lnbtrarics of the rich, 1s derived trom the 
birk of young birch trees It is now manufac 
tured in Bermondsey 

Among the morocco manufacturcrs, especially 
among thc old oper tives, there 1s often a scarcity 
of employment, ind they then dress a fuw roans, 
which they hiwk to the chcap warehouses, or 
scll to the wholesile shoemakcrs on their own 
wcount These men usuilly reside in small gar- 
rts in the poorcr parts of Bermondacy, and carry 
on thar tride in their own rooms, using and 
kceping the pure there, hence the “ homes’ of 
these poor men are pcculiirly uncomfortable, if 
not unheithy Some of these poor fellows or 
their wivcs collect the pure themselves, often 
stirting at daylight for the purpose, they more 
frequently, however, buy it of a regulir finder 

The number of pure finders I heard estimated, 
by a man will acquainted with the tanning and 
other departments of the leather trade, at from 
200 to 250 = The finders, I was informed by the 
same person, collected about a pailefull a dav, clear- 
ing 6s t week in the summer—ls and 1]: 2¢ 
being the charge for a pail-full , in the short days 
of wintcr, however, and in bad weather, they 
coud not collect five pail fulls in a week 

In the wretched locality already refurred to as 
lying between the Docks and Rosemary lane, redo- 
lent of filth and pregnant with pestilential diseases, 
and winther all the outcasts of the metropolitan 
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tion seem to be drawn, either in the hope of | I stayed for several years, till I met my second 


g fitting associates and companions in their 
wretohedness (for there 18 doubtlessly something 
attractive and agreeable to them in such companion 
ship), or else for the purpose of hiding themselves 
and their shifts and struggles for existence from the 
world,—in this dismal quarter, and branching from 
one of the many narrow lanes which iterlace it, 
there 16 a little court with about halfa dozen 
houses of the very smallest dimensions, consisting 
of merely two rooms, one ovcr the other Hcre 
in one of the upper rooms (the lowc: one of the 
same house being occupied by another family and 
apparently filled with little ragged childicn), I 
discerned, after considerable difhuulty, im old 
woman, a Pure-finder When I opened the door 
the httle light that struggled through the smill 
window, the many broken pines of which were 
stuffed with old 1:1ys, was not sufhcicnt to cnabl 
me to perceive who or what was in the 100m 
After a short time, however, I began to make out 
an old chair standing near the fire place, and then 
to discover a poor old woman resembling + bundle 
of rays and filth stretched on some dirty straw in 
the corner of the aputment The pliuc wis bire 
and almost naked There was nothing im it ex 
eept a couple of old tin kettles and a bishct, and 
some broken crockeryware in the recess of the 
window To my astonishmcut I found this 
wretched creature to be, to a ccitain crtent, 1 
‘superior” woman, she could read and write well, 
apoke correctl,, and appcarcd to hive been 1 
person of natural good sense, though broken up 
with age, want, and infirmity, so that she was 
characterized by all that dull md hirdencd 
stupidity of manner which I have noticed in the 
class She made the following statement — 
“Tam about 60 years ofage My fithur was a 
milkman, and very well off, he had a birn inda 
great many cows I was kept at school till I wis 
thirteen or fourteen years of age, about that 
time my father dicd, and then I was taken home 
to help my mother in the busincses Aftar a 
while things went wrong, the cows begin to aie, 
and mother, alleging she could not manage the 
business herself, mariud again I soon found out 
the difference Glad to get awry, iny where out 
of the house, I married a sailor, and wis vay 
comfortable with him for seme yeais, 13 he mide 
short voyages, and was often at home, md always 
eft me half his pay At last he was pressed, 
when at home with me, and sent away, | torgct 
now where he was sent to, but I never saw him 
from that day to this Thc only thing I know is 
that seme sailors came to me four o1 five ye 13 
aiter, and told me that he deserted from the ship 
in which he had gone out, and got on boud the 
Neptune, East Indiaman, bound for bombay, 
where he acted as boitswuns mite, some 
sittle tagae afterwards, he had got intornated 
while the ship was lying in harbour, and gomg 
down the mde to get into a bumboat, and buy 1101e 
diiuk, he had fallen overboard and was drowned 
1 got some money that was due to him fiom the 
india House, and, after that was all gon, I went 
mio service, in the Mil-end Road Thue 
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husband, who was bred to the water, too, but as 
a waterman on the river We did very well 
together for a long time, ull he lost his health 

He became paralyzed like, and was deprived of 
the use of all one side, and nearly lost the sight 
of one of his eyes, this was not very con 
spicuous it first, but when we came to get pinched, 
and to be badly off, then any one might have seen 
that there was something the matter with his 
eye Then we parted with everything we had in the 
world, and, ut last, when we had no other meang 
of living left, we were advised to tike to gatherm 

‘Pure’ At first I couldn’t endure the business , f 
couldn t bear to eat a morsel, and I was obliged to 
discontinue it for a long time My husband kept 
ut it though, for he could do that well enough, 
only he couldn’t walk as fast as he ought e 
couldn’t lift his hands as high 18 his head, but he 
managed to work under him, and so put the Pure 
in the basket When I saw thit he, poor fellow, 
couldnt make enough to keep us both, I took 
heart ind wnt out again, and used to gather 
more thin he did, that’s fifteen years ago now, 
the times were good then, ind we used to do very 
well If we only gathered a pail full in the day, 
we could live very well, but we could do much 
morc than that, for there wasn’t near so many at 
the business then, and the Pure was easier to be 
hid For my part I can’t tell where all the poor 
creitures hive come from of late years, the world 
seems (lowing worse and worse every day ‘They 
hive pulled down the price of Pure, that’s certain , 
but the poor things must do something, they can’t 
stusvc while there’s anything to be got Why, 
no liter than six or seven years ago, 1t was as 
high isds 6d and 4s 1 pail full, and a ready sale 
for as much of it as you could get, but now you 
can only get 1s; and in some places ls 2d a 
pul full, ind, as I suid before, there are so many 
at it, thit there 1s not much left for a poor old 
cre wture like me to find The men that are strong 
and smut get the most, of course, and some of 
them do very well, at least they manage to live 

Six yeurs ago, mv husband complained that he 
was 1], in the cvening, and lay down in the bed— 
we lived in Whitechapel then—he took a fit of 
coughing, und was smothered in his own blood 

O deu” (the poor old soul hcre ejaculated), “ what 
troubles [ have gone through! I had eight chil 

dien at onc time, and there 1s not one of them 
alive now My daughter lived to 30 years of 
igc, and then she dicd in childbirth, and, simce 
then, I hive had nobody in the wide world to 
cuc for mc —none but mysclf, all alone as I am 

After my husband’s death I couldn’t do much, 
md ul my things went away, one by one, until 
Ive nothing but bare walls, and that’s the 
1cason why I was vexed at fist at your coming 1n, 
su I wis yesterdiy out all day, and went round 
Aldgitt, Whitechapel, St George’s Hast, Stepney, 
Bow, and Bromley, and then came home, after 
thit, I went over to Berinondsey, and there I got 
only 6d tor my pains To-day I wasn’t out at 
all, I wasnt well, I had a bad headache, and 
1711 so much afraid of the fevers that are all abort 
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here--though I don’t know why I should be 
vfrmd of them—I was lying down, when you 
game, to get md of my pams There’s such a diz- 
giness in my head now, I feel as if 1t didn’t belong 
to me No, I have earned no money today I 
have had a piece of dried bread that I steeped in 
water to eat. I haven't eat anything else to day , 
but, pray, sir, don’t tell anybody of it I could 
never boar the thought of gomg into the ‘great 
house’ [workhouse], I’m so used to the aur, that 
I’d sooner die in the street, as many I know have 
done I’ve known several of our people, who 
have sat down in the street with their bishet 
alongside them, and died I knew one not long 
ago, who took ill just as she was stooping down 
to gather up the Pure, and fell on her face, she 
was taken to the London Hospital, and died it 
three o'clock in the morning I'd sooner die hike 
them than be deprived of my lberty ind be pre 
vented from going whout where Liked = No, I Il 
never go into the wo1khouse , my mister 13 kind 
to me’ [the tanner whom she supplies] “ When 
I’m 11, he sometimes gives me a sixpence, but 
there ’s one gentleman has done us gicat harm, by 
forcing so many into the business = He’s a poor 

law guardian, and when any poor prrson ipplics 
for relief, he tells them to go and gather Puic 

and that he’ll buy it of them (for he’s m the 
Ine), and so the parish, you sec, dont hive to 
give anything, and that 8 one wiv thit so many 
have come into the tride of late, that the hkes of 
me can do little or no good at it Almost every 
one I’ve ever known engaged at Pure finding were 
people who were better off once I hnew a min 
who went by the name of Brown, who pickcd up 
Pure for yers before I went to it, he was 1 very 
quiet man, he used to lodge in Blue Anchor yard, 
and seldom used to speak to anybody We two 
used to talk together sometimes, but neve: much 

.One morning he was found dead in his bed it 
was of a Tuesday morning, and he was burid 
about 12 o'clock on the Friday following About 
6 oclock on that afternoon, three or four gentle- 
mcn came searching all through this place, looking 
for a man named Brown, and offering a reward to 
any who would find him out, there was a whole 
crowd about them when I came up One of the 
gentlemen said that the man they winted had lost 
the first finger of his mght hind, and then I knew 
that it wis the man thit hid becn buried only 
that morning Would you believe it, Mr Brown 
was a reil gentleman all the tame and had 
a large estate, of I don’t know how many thousand 
pounds, just left him, and the lawyers had «dyer 

tised and seatched everywhere for him, but never 
found him, you may say, till he was dud We 
discovered that his name was not Brown, he had 
only taken that name to hide his re il one, v hich, 
of course, he did not want any one to know I ve 
often thought of him, poor man, and all the misery 
he might have been spared, if the good news had 
only come a vear or two sooner ” 

Another informint, a Pure collector, was ori 
ginally in the Manchester cotton tride, and held 
a lucrative situation i 2 large country establish 
ment His salary onc year eaceecod 250/, and 
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his regular income waa 1501, This,” he says, 
“J Jost through drink and neglect. My master 
was exceedingly kind to me, and has even assisted 
me since I left his employ He bore with me 
patiently for many yeara, but the love of drmk 
was so strong upon me that it was umposstble for 
him to keep me any longer” He has often been 
drunk, he tells me, for three months together, 
and he 1s now go reduced thit he 1s ashamed to 
be seen When at his masters it was his duty 
to carve and help the other assistants belonging 
to the establishment, and his hand used to shake 
so violently that he has been ashamed to hft the 
gravy spoon 

At breikfast he has frequently waited till all 
the voung men had left the table before he ven- 
turcd to taste his tea, and immediately, when he 
was alone, he his bent his head down to his cup 
to drink, being utterly incapable of raising it to 
his hips Ife says he is a living example of the 
degrading influence of dunk All his fmends 
hive descited him He has suffered enough, he 
tells mc, to mike him give it up He earned the 
wich before T siw him 5s 2d, and the week 
before that 6. 

Before Jouing me T prevuled upon the man to 
‘ tike the pledge ’ This is now eighteen months 
ago, and IT have not scen him simec 


Ox THK CIGAR END FinpERS 


Tnrki arc, strictly speaking, none who make a 
living by pichiug up the ends of cigars thrown 
awiv is useless by the smokers m the streets, 
but there ue vc1y many who employ themselves 
from time to timein collecting them Almost all the 
sticct hndurs, when they mect with such things, 
pick them up, and keep them in a pocket set 
apart for that purpose The men allow the ends 
to accumulite till they amount to two or three 
pounds weight, and then some dispose of them to 4 
person rcsiding in the neighbourhood of Rose 
muy line, who buys them all up at from 6d to 
10¢ per pound, according to their length and 
quility The long ends are considered the best, 
is I am told there 18 more sound tobacco in them, 
wnnjurcd by the moisture of the mouth The 
children of the poor Insh, m particular, scour 
Ratcliff highway, the Commercial road, Mile-end 
road, and all the leading thoroughfares of the 
Kast, ind every plaice where gar smokers aic 
hikely te tike an evenings promenade Thc 
quintity that each of them collects 1s very trifling 
indecd — perhaps not more than a handful during 
\ morning’s search J am informed, by an intclh 
gent man living in the midst of them, that these 
childrcn go out m the morning not only to gather 
cigar ends, but to pk up out of dust bins, and 
from iymongst rubbish in the streets, the smallest 
scraps and crusts of bread, no matter how hard 
or filthy they mav be These they put into a 
hittle bag which they carry for the purpose, and, 
after they have gone theirrounds ind collected what- 
ever they ci, they take the cigar ends to the man 
who buys them—sometimes getting not more than 
a hilfpenny or a penny for then merning’s tollecs 
tion With this they buy a halfpenny or a pennye 
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worth of oatmeal, which they mix up with a large 
quantity of water, and after washing and steoping 
the hard and dirty crusts, they put them into the 
pot or kettle and boil all together Of this mass 
the whole family partake, and 1t often constitutes 
nll the food they taste in the course of the day. 
I have often seen the bone grubbers eat the black 
and soddened crusts they have picked up out of 
the gutter 

It would, indeed, be a hopeless task to make 
any attempt to get at the number of persons who 
occasionally or otherwise pick up cigar ends with 
the view of selling them again For this purpose 
almost all who rangack the streets of London for a 
living may be computed as belonging to the class, 
and to these should be added the children of the 
thousands of destitute Irish who have inundated 
the metropblis within the last few years, and who 
are to be found huddled together in all the low 
neighbourhoods im every suburb of the City 
What quantity 1s collected, or the amount of 
money obtained for the ends, there are no means 
of ascertaining 

Let us, however, make a conjecture There are 
in round numbers 300,000 mhabited houses in the 
metropolis } and allowing the married people living 
in apartments to be equal in number to the un 
married “ housekeepers,” we may compute that the 
number of families in London 1s about the same 
as the inhabited houses Assuming one young or 
old gentleman in every ten of these families to 
smoke one cigar per diem 1n the public thorough 
fares, we have 30,000 cigar ends daily, or 210,000 
weekly cast away in the London streets Now, 
reckoning 150 cigars to go to a pound, we may 
assume that each end so cast away weighs about 
the thousandth part of a pound, consequently 
the gross weight of the ends flung into the gutter 
will, in the course of the week, amount to about 
2 cwt , and calculating that only a sixth part of 
these are picked up by the finders, it follows 
that there is very nearly a ton of refuse tobacco 
collected annually in the metropolitan thorough- 
fares 

The aristocratic quarters of the City and the 
vicinity of theatres and casinos are the best for 
the cigarend finders In the Strand, Regent- 
street, and the more fashionable thoroughfares, 
I am told, there are many ends picked up, but 
even an these places they do not exclusively 
farnish a means of living to any of the finders 
All the collectors sell them to some other person, 
who acts as middleman in the business How 
he disposes of the ends 1s unknown, but it 18 
supposed that they are resold to some of the 
large manufacturers of cigars, and go to form the 
component part of a new stock of the “ best 
Havannahs ,” or, in other words, they are worked 
up again to be again cast away, and again collected 
by the finders, and so on perhaps, till the mallen 
mum comes Some suppose them to be cut up and 
mixed with the common smoking tobacco, and 
others that they are used in making snuff There 
are, I am assured, five persons residing in different 
parts of London, who are known to purchage the 
cigar ends 
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In Naples the sale of cigar-ends is a regular 
street-traffic, the street-seller carrying them in 8 
small box suspended round the neck In Panis, 
also, le Remasseur de Crgares 18 & well-known 
occupation the “ends” thus collected are sold as 
cheap tobacco to the poor In the low lodging- 
houses of London the ends, when dried, are cut 
up, and frequently vended by the finders to such 
of their fellow lodgers as are anxious to enjoy 
their pipe at the cheapest possiblo rate 


Or tue Oty Woop GATHERERS 


Aux that has been said of the cigar end finders 
may, 2 a great measure, apply to the wood- 
gatherers No one can make a living exclusively 
by the gathering of wood, and those who do gather 
it, gather as well rags, bones, and bits of metal 
They gather it, indeed, as an adjunct to their 
other findings, cn the principle that “ every little 
helps” Those, towever, who most frequently look 
for wood are tke very old ard teeble, and the very 
young, who are both unable to travel far, or to 
carry a heavy burden, and they may occasionally 
be seen crawling about in the neighbourhood of 
any new buildings in the course of construction, or 
old ones 1n the course of demolition, and picking up 
sm ill odds and ends of wood and chips swept out 
amongst dirt and shavings , these they deposit ina 
bag or basket which they carry for that purpose 
Should there happen to be what they call “ pull 
ing down work,” that 18, taking down old houses, 
or pilings, the place 1s immediately beset by a 
number of wood gatherers, young and old, and 
in general all the poor people of the locality join 
with them, to obtain their share of the spoil 
Whit the poor get they take home and burn, but 
the wood gatherers sell all they procure for some 
small trifle 

Some short time ago a portion of the wood pave- 
ment in the city was being removed , a large num 
ber of the old blocks, which were much worn and 
of no further use, were thrown aside, and became 
the perquisite of the wood-gatherers During the 
repair of the street, the spot was constantly be 
sieged by a motley mob of men, women, and chil 
dren, who, in many instances, struggled and fought 
for the wood rejected as worthless This wood 
they either sold tor a trifle as they got it, or took 
home and split, and made into bundles for sale 
as firewood 

All the mudlarks (of whom I shall treat 
spccially) pick up wood and chips on the bank of 
the mver, these they sell to poor people in their 
own neighbourhood They sometimes “find” 
large pieces of a greater weight than they can 
carry, in such cases they get some other mud 
lark to help them with the load, and the two 
“go halves” in the produce The only parties 
among the street finders who do not pick up wood 
are the Pure-collectors and the sewer hunters, or, 
as they call themselves, shore workers, both of 
whom pass it by as of no value 

It 1s impossible to estimate the quantity of 
wood which 1s thus gathered, or what the amount 
may be which the collector realizes in the course 
of the year 
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Or tHe Drepezes, on Riven Fruepers 


ux dredgermen of the Thames, or river finders, 
naturally occupy the same place with reference 
to the street finders, as the purlmen or river beer 
sellers do to those who get their living by selling 
in the atreets It would be in itself a curious 
inquiry to trace the omgin of the mamfold occu 
pations in which men are found to be engaged in 
the present day, and to note how promptly evely 
clicumstance and occurrence was laid hold of, 18 1t 
happened to arise, which appeared to hive any 
tendency to open up a new occupation, and to 
mirk the gradual progress, tall 1 became a regu 
larly established employmeat, followed by 1 
seprrate class of people, fenced round by rules 
and customs of theirown, and who at length grew 
to be both in then habits and peculiirities plainly 
distinct from the othe: classes among whom they 
chanced to be locatcd 

There has been no historian among the dredgcrs 
of the Thames to record the commencemint of th 
business, and the utmost that any of the mv 
finders can tell is that his fither had becn 2 
dri dger, and so had his father before him, ind that 
that’s the reason why they are dredgers uso But 
no such people as dredgers were known on the 
‘T'hames in remote days, and before Londan had bc 
come an important triding port, where nothing was 
likely to be got for the scarching, it 1s not probable 
that people would have been induced toscarch In 
those days, the only things searched for in the 11vc1 
were the bodies of persons drowncd, accidentally 
or otherwise For this pwipose, the Thames 
fishermen of all others, appeaicd to be the best 
adapted They were on the spot at all times, aud 
had vatious sorts of tackle, such as nets, Jines, 
hooks, &c ~=The fishermen well undcstood every 
thing connected with the river, such as the various 
sets of the tide, and the nature of the bottom, and 
they were therefore on such occasions invariably 
applied to for these purposes 

It is known to all who remember anything of 
Old London Bridge, that at certain times of the 
tide, in consequence of the velocity with which 
the water rushed through the narrow apertures 
which the arches then afforded for its passage, 
to bring a boat in safety through the bridge 
was a feat to be attempted only by the skilful and 
experienced This feat was known as “ shuot 
ing’ London Bridge, and it was no unusuil 
thing for accidents to happen even to the most 
expert In fact, numerous accidents occurred 1 
this bridge, and at such times valuable irucles 
were sometimes lost, for which high rcw irds wire 
offered to the finder Here again the fishermen 
came into requisition, the small drag net, which 
they used while rowing, offering itself for the 
purpose, for, by fixing an iron frame round the 
mouth of the dragnet, this part of it, from its 
specific gravity, sunk first to the bottom, ind con 
sequently scraped along as they pulled forward, 
collecting into the net everything that came in its 
way , when it was nearly filled, which the rower 
always knew by the weight, 1t was hauled up to 


the surface, its saptents examined, and the object 
lost generally recovered 

It is thus apparent that the fishermen of the 
Thames were the men originally employed as 
dredgermen, though casually, mdeed, at first, 
and according as circumstances occurred requiring 
their services By degrees, however, as the com- 
merce of the river incieased, and a greater number 
of articles fell overboard from the shipping, they 
came to be more frequently called into requisition, 
and so they were naturilly led to adopt the 
drodging as part and parccl of ther business. 
Thus it remuns to the present day 

Th: fshermen all serve a regular apprentice- 
ship, as thcy s.y themselves, “duly and truly” 
for seven ycars During the time of thar ap- 
prenticcship they are (or ratheg, in former times 
thy were) obliged to sleep in their masters boat 
it night to take care of his property, and were 
subject to many other curious regulations, which 
uc foreign to this subject 

Tha e sud that the fishermen of the Thames 
to the present diy umte the dredging to ther 
proper callmg By this I mean that they employ 
themselves in fishing during the summer and 
utumn, cither from Barking Cicek downwards, 
or from Chelsea Reach upwards, catching dabs, 
flounders, eels, and other sorts of fish for the 
London markets But in wmter when the days 
are short ind cold, and the we ither stormy, they 
prefir stopping at home, and dredging the bed of 
the rivcr for anything they may chance to find 
Thre are others, however, who have started 
wholly im the diedging line, thcre being no hin 
di incc 01 impediment to any one doing so, nor any 
liccnce 1¢quued for the purpose these dredge the 
river winter ind summer alike, and are, in fact, 
the only real dicdgermen of the present day 
living solcly by that occupation 

‘Lhere are in ul about 100 dredgermen at work 
on the iver, and these ire ae as follows — 


Dredger- 
men 
From Putney to Vauxhall there are . 20 
Fiom Vauxhall to London bridge 40 
From London bridge to Deptford 20 
And from Deptford to Gravesend . 20 
100 


All these reside, in general, on the south 
sidi of the Thames, the two places most fre 
quented by them being Lambeth and Rother 
hithe Thev do not, however, confine themselves 
to the nughbourhoods wherein they reside, but 
extend their operations to all parts of the river, 
where it 18 likely that they may pick up any 
thing, and it is perfectly marvellous with what 
rapidity the intelligence of any accident calculated 
to affurd them employment 1s spread among them, 
for should a loaded coal barge be sunk over might, 
by dayhght the next morning every dredgerman 
would be sure to be upon the spot, prepared to 
collect what he could from the wreck at the 
bottom of the river 

The boats of the dredgermen are of a pecnhar 
shape They have no stern, but ae the same 
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ford and aft. They are called Peter boats, but 
not one of the men with whom I spoke had the 
ft idea as to the origin of thename These boats 
to be had at almost all prices, according to their 
eagdition and age—from 30s to 201 The boats 
naed by the fishermen dredgermen are decidedly 
the most valuable One with the other, perhaps 
the whole may average 107 each, and this sum 
will give 10uv0/ as the value of the entire number 
A complete set of tackle, including drags, will 
cost 21, which comes to 200/ for all hands, and 
thus we have the sum of 1200! as the amount 
of capital invested in the dredging of the Thames 
It is by no means an easy matter to form iny 
catimate of the earnings of the dredgermen, as they 
are a matter of mere chance In former ycars, 
when Indiamen and all the foreign shipping lay 
in the river, the river finders were in the habit of 
doing a good business, not only in their own line, 
through the greater quantities of rope, boncs, and 
other things which then were thrown or fcll over 
board, but they also contrived to smuggle ashore 
great quantities of tobacco, tea, spits, and othcr 
contraband articles, and thought it a bad days 
work when they did not earn a pound inde 
pendent of their dredging An old dredge: told 
me he had often in those days made 5/ betore 
breakfast time After the excavation of the vi 
rious docks, and after the larger slipping had 
departed from the river, the finders were obliged 
to content themselves with the chanccs of mcre 
dredging, and even then, I am mformed, they 
were in the habit of earning one weck with 
another throughout the year, about 25s per week, 
each, or 6500/ per annum among all Latterly, 
however, the earnings of these men have greatly 
fallen off, especially in the summer, for then they 
cannot get so guod a price for the coil they fnd 
asin the winter—6d per bushel being the sum 
mer price, and, as they consider three bushels a 
good day’s work, their earnings at this period of 
the year amount only to ls 6d per day, except 
ing when they happen to pick up some bones or 
pieces of metal, or to find a dead body for which 
there 18 a reward In the winter, however, the 
dredgermen can readily get 1s per bushel for all 
the coals they find, and far mote coals are to be 
found then than in summer, for there are more 
colliers in the river, and far more accidents at 
that season Coal barges are often sunk in the 
winter, and on such occasions they make a good 
harvest Moreover there is the finding of bodics, 
for which they not only get the rewird, but 5s, 
which they call mquest money, together with 
many other chances, such as the finding of money 
and valuables among the rubbish they bring up 
from the bottom, but as the last mentioned are 
accidents happening throughout the year, I am 
melined to think that they have understated the 
amount which they are in the habit of realizing 
even in the summer 
The dredgers, as a class, may be said to be 
altogether uneducated, not half a dozen out of 
the whole number being able to read their own 
name, and only one or two to write it, this se 
leet few are considered by the rest as perfect 


prodigies “ Lor’ bless you!” said one, “I on’y 
wish you’d ‘ear Bill S—- read, I on’y jist wish 
you'd ’ear him Why that ere Bili can read 
faster nor a dog can trot And, what‘s more, I 
seed him write an ole letter hisself, ev'ry word on 
it! What do you thik o’ that now?” The igno- 
rance of the dredgermen may be accounted for 
by the men taking so early to the water, the 
bustle and excitement of the river being far more 
attractive to them than the routine ot a school. 
Almost as soon as they are able to do anything, 
the dredgermen’s boys are taken by their fathers 
afloat to assist in picking out the coals, bones, 
and other things of any use, from the midst of 
the rubbish brought up in their drag neta, or else 
the lids are sent on board as assistants to one or 
other of the fishermen dunng ther fishing voy 
wes When once engaged in this way it has been 
found impossible afterwards to keep the youths from 
the water, and if they have learned anything 
pieviously they very soon forget it 

It might be expected that the dredgers, in a 
manncr depending on chance for their hvelihood, 
ind Icading a restless sort of life on the water, 
would closely resemble the costermongers 1n their 
hibits , but 1t1s far otherwise There can be no two 
clisses more dissimilar, except in their hatred of 
restraint The dredgers are sober and steady, 
gimbling 13 unknown «amongst them, and they 
are, to 1n extraordinary degree, laborious, perse 
vering, and piticnt They are in general men of 
short stature, but square built, strong, and capable 
of cuduring great fatigue, and have a silent and 
thoughtful look Being almost always alone, and 
studying how they may best succeed in finding 
what they seek, marhing the various sets of the 
tide, 1nd the direction in which things falling 
into the water at a purticular place must neces- 
sirily be cirmed, they become the very opposite 
to the other river people, especially to the water 
men, who are brawling and clamorous, and de 
light an continually “chaffing” each other In 
consequence of the sober and industrious habits 
of the dredgermen their homes are, as they say, 
“pretty fair” for working men, though there 1s 
nothing very luxurious to be found in them, nor 
indecd anything beyond what 1s absolutely ne 
cessary After their day’s work, especially if 
they have ‘done well,” these men smoke a pipe 
over a pint or two of beer at the nearest public 
house, get home early to bed, and if the tide 
answers may be found on the iiver patiently 
dredging away at two or three oclock in the 
morning 

Whenever a loaded coal barge happens to sink, 
as I have already intimated, 1t 1s surprising how 
short a time elapses before that part of the mver 
is alive with the dredgers They flock thither 
from all parts The mver on such occasions pre 
sents a very animated appearance At first they 
are all in a group, and apparently in confusion, 
crossing and re crossing each other s course, sume 
with their oars pulled in while they examine the 
contents of their nets, and empty the coals into 
the bottom of their boats, others rowing and 
tugging against the stream, to obtain an advan- 
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tageous position for the next cast, and when 
they consider they have found this, down go the 
dredging nets to the bottom, and away they row 
again with the stream, as if pulling for a wager, 
til they find by the weight of their net that it 18 
full, then they at once stop, haul it to the sur- 
face, and commence another course Others who 
have been successful in getting their boats loaded 
may be seen pushing away from the main body, 
and making towards the shore Here they busily 
employ themselves, with what help they can get, 
1n emptying the boat of her cargo—cirrying it 
ashore in old coal baskets, bushel measures, or any 
thing else which wall suit their purpose, and when 
this 18 completed they pull out agun to join their 
comrades, and commence afresh They continue 
working thus till the returning tide puts an end 
to their Jabours, but these are 1esumed ifter the 
tide has fallen to a certain depth, and go thcy go 
on, working might and diy while theic 1s any thing 
to be got. ‘ 

The dredgerman and his boat miy be imme 
diately distinguished from al others, there 1s 
nothing similar to them on the river The sharp 
cutwater fore and aft, and short rounded «ppeir 
ance of the vessel, mitks 1t out at once from the 
skiff or wherry of the watermin ‘Therc 18 too, 
always the appearance of labom bout the bot, 
hike a ship returning vfter a long voy we, daiubcd 
and filthy, and looking sidly in need of 1 tho 
rough cleansing The grippling irons wre over 
the bow, resting on acoil of rope, whale the othe 
end of the bort is filled with covls, bones, ind 
old rope, mixed with the mud of the river The 
ropes of the dredging net hang over the side A 
short stout figure, with 1 face soiled ind blickencd 
with perspiration, nd surmounted by 1 tured 
sou’ wester, the body habitcd in a soiled chock 
shirt, with the slecves turned up tbove the elbows, 
and exhibiting a pur of sunburnt brawny ams, 18 
pulling at the sculls, not with the cre ind light 
ness of the watcrman, but toiling and tugsin, 
away hke a galley slave, as he scours the bed of 
the river with his diedging net in seach of some 
hoped for prize 

The dredgers, as ws before stated, are th imen 
who find almost allthe bodies of persons diowncd 
If there be a reward offered for the recovery of 1 
body, numbers of the diedgers will at once en 
deavour to obtain it, while it there be no rewud, 
there is at least the inquest money to be hid— 
beside other chances What these chines uc 
may be inferred trom the well known fict, thit 
no body recovered by a dredgeiman ever happens 
to have any money about it, when brought to 
shore There may, indeed, be + watch im the fob 
or wajstcoat pocket, for that article would be hkely 
to be traced There my, too, be a purse o1 
pocket-book forthcoming, but somehow it 1s in 
variably empty The dredgers cannot by any 
reasoning or argument be mide to compie hend th it 
there is anything lke dishonesty in emptying thc 
pockets of adead man They consider them is then 
Just perquisites They say that any one who 
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had all the trouble and labour, they allege that 
they have a much better nght to whatever 18 to 
be got, than the police who have had nothing what- 
ever to do with it There are also people who 
shrewdly suspect that some of the coals from the 
barges lying in the mver, very often find thelr way 
into the dredgers’ boats, especially when the 
dredgers are engaged in night work, and there 
are even some who do not hold them guiltless of, 
now and then, when opportunity offers, smugghng 
things ashore from many of the steamers commng 
from foreign parts But such things, I repeat, 
the dredgers consider in the fair way of their 
business 

One of the most industrious, and I helieve one 
of the most skilful and successful of this peculiar 
class give me the following epitome of his history 

“ Father was a dredger, and grandfither afore 
hwn grindfather was a dredger and a fisherman 
too A most 1s soon as I was able to crawl, father 
tooh mc with him in the boat to help him to pick 
the coals, ind bones, and other things out of the 
net and to use mc tothe water When I got bigger 
and stronger, I was sent to the push school, but 
I didnt lhe it half as well as the boat, and 
couldn t be got to stay two days together At last 
I went ibove bridge, and went along with a fish 
erman, ind used to sleep in the boat every mght 
I liked to slecp in the boit, I used to be as com- 
forttble 1s could be Lor bless you! there’s a tilt 
to them boits and noramecint gitat you Tused 
to le wake of a myght m them times, and listen 
to the water slippimg agin the boat, and think it 
fine tun I might u got bound ’prentice, but I got 
aboud va smich, where I stayed three or four 
your and af Td a stayed there, I’d a hked rt 
much better But [ heerd as how fither was ill, 
s0 [ comd hon, and took to the diedging, and 
un atit off and on ever since I got no larnin’, 
how could I? here 8 on’y one o1 two of us 
dicdgcrs 1g knows any thing of lar nn’, and they ’re 
no better off than the rest Larnin’s no use toa 
dredger, hc hasnt got no time to read , and if he 
hid, why it wouldnt tell him where the holes and 
furrows 18 it the bottom of the raver, and where 
things 18 to bc found To be sure there’s holes 
ind furrows at the bottom I know a good many 
I know a furrow off Lime’us Pomt, no wider 
nor the dredge, ind I cin go there, and when 
others cint git anything but stones ind mud, I 
cu git fou on five bushclo’ coal You see they lay 
there , they get in with the set of the tide, and 
cant git out soewy hke Dredgers don’t do so 
well now 1s they used todo You know Pclican 
Sturs? well, betore the Docks was built, when 
the ships liy there, [ could go under Pelican Pier 
and pick up four o. five shilling of a morning 
Whit wis that tho’ to father? I hear him say he 
often mide 5/ «fore breakfast, and nobody ever 
the wiser Them were fine times! tnere was & 
good livin’ to be picked up on the weter them 
days About ten year ago, th fishermen &t 
Lambcth, them 1s sarves their time ‘duly atid 
truly’ thought to put us off the water, atid ‘Went 





finds a body does precisely the same, and that if | afore the Lord Mayor, but they couldn’t do no- 
they did not doso the police would After having | think afterall They do better nor us, as they go 
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tibin’ all the summer, when the dredgin 1s bad, 
and come back im winter Some on us down 
here” [Rotherhithe] “go a deal portering in the 
summer, or unloading ’tatoes, or anything else 
we can get, when we hive nothin’ clse to 
do, we go on the river Father don’t dredge 
now, he’s too old for that, it takes a man to be 
strong to dredge, so father goes to ship scrapin’ 
He on’y sits on a plank outside the ship, and 
scrapes off the old tar with ascraper We docs very 
well for all that—why he can mike his halt a bull 
a day (2s 6d] when he gits work, but that’s not 
always, howsomever I helps the old man 1 
times, when I’m able I’ve found a good miny 
bodies I got a many rewards, and a tidy bit 
of inquest moncy There s 5s 6d inqucst money 
at Rotherhithe, wndonya shillin at Deptford, I 
can’t make out how that 1s, but thit’s all thy 

ve, know I never finds any think on the bodics 

or bless }ou! people don’t have any think in thar 
pockets when thcy gits drownd, they are not 
such fools asallthat Do yousce thcm two marks 
there on the back of my hind? Well, one dvy—I 
was on’y young then—I was grabblin for old rope 
wn Church Hole, when I brings up a body, ind 
just as I was fixing the rope on his leg to tow him 
ashore, two swells comes down m a shiff, ind lays 
hold of the painter of my boat, ind tows me 
ashore The hook of the drag went right thro’ 
the trowsers of the drowned man and my hand, 
and I couldn’t Ict go no how, and tho’ I 10arcd 
out like mad, the swells didnt care, but dragged 
me into the stars When I got there my arm, 
and the corpse s shoe and trowsers, was ill kivered 
with my blood What do you think the gents 
said }—why, they told meas how they hid done 
me good, in towin’ the body .n, and rin away up 
the stairs Tho’ times aint near so good as they 
was, I manages purty tidy, and hasn’t got no 
occasion to hollor much, but there ’s some of the 
dredgers as would hollor, if they was ever so well 
off ” 


Or tHe Sewer Huntrrs 


Sous few years ago, the main sewers, having their 
outlets on the river side, were complctcly open, 
so that any person desirous of cxplonng ther 
dark and uninviting recesses mught ente: at the 
river side and wander awty, provided he could 
withstand the combination of villanous stenchcs 
which met him at evry step, for many miles, 
in any direction At that time it was a thing of 
very frequent occurrence, especially at the spring 
tides, for the watcr to rush into the sewers, 
pourmg through them hke a torrent, and then 
to burst up through the gritings ito the 
streets, flooding all the low lying districts mm the 
viet ef the river, till the stiects of Shidwell 
and Wapping resembled a Dutch town, inter 
ected by a series of muddv canals Of late, 
however, to remedy this defect, the Commission 
ers have had a strong brich wall built within 
the entrance to the several sewers In each of 
these brick walls there 1s an opening covered by a 
strong iron door, which hangs fram the top and 
18 89 arranged that when the tide 18 low the rush 


of the water and other filth on the mmner side, 
forces 1t back and allows the contents of the sewer 
to pass into the river, whilst when the tide nses 
the door is forced so close against the wall by 
the pressure of the water outside that none can 
by any possibilty enter, and thus the niver 
neighbourhoods are secured from the deluges which 
were heretofore of such frequent occurrence 

Were it not a notorious fact, 1t might perhaps 
be thought impossible, that men could be found 
who, for the chance of obtaming a living of some 
sort or other, would, day after day, and year after 
year, continue to travel through these underground 
chinnels for the offscouring of the city , but such 
is the cise even at the present moment In 
former times, however, this custom prevailed much 
more than now, for in those days the sewers 
were entirely open and presented no obstacle to 
any one desirous of entering them Many won 
drous tales are still told among the people of men 
having lost thar way“in the sewers, and of hav- 
ing wandered among the filthy passages—therr 
lights cxtingwshed by the noisome vapours—till, 
funt and overpowered, they dropped down and 
dicd on the spot Other stories are told of sewer- 
hunters best by myriads of enormous rats, and 
sliving thousands of them in their struggle for 
life, till at length the swarms of the savage things 
overpowercd them, and 1n a few days afterwards 
thuir skeletons were discovered picked to the very 
bones Sunce the iron doors, however, have been 
pliced on the min sewers a prohibition has been 
issued against entering them, and a reward of 51 
offered to any person giving information so as to 
lead to the conviction of any offender Neverthe- 
less many still travel through these foul Iaby- 
rinths, in search of such valuables as may have 
found their way down the drains 

The persons who are 1n the habit of searching 
the sewers, call themselves “shore men” or “shore 
workers ” They belong, in a certain degree, to the 
same cl iss as the “ mud larks,’ that 13 to say, thev 
travel through the mud along shore in the neigh 
bourhood of ship bu:lding and ship breaking yards, 
for the purpose of piching up copper nails, bolts, 
iron, and old rope The shore men, however, 
do not collect the lumps of coal and wood they 
mect with on their way, but leave them-as the 
proper perquisites of the mud larks The sewer- 
hunters were former],, and indeed are still, called 
by the name of “ Toshers,” the articles which they 
pick up in the course of their wanderings along 
shore being known among themselves by the 
general term “tosh,” a word more particularly 
applied by them to anything made of copper 
These “ Toshers”” may be seen, especially on the 
Sutrey side of the Thames, habited in long greasy 
velvctcen coats, fuimished with pockets of vast capa. 
city, and their nether limbs encased in dirty canvas 
trowsers, and any old slops of shoes, that may be 
fit only for wading through the mud They carry 
a bag on then back, and in their hand a pole seven 
or eight feet long, on one end of which there is 
a large iron hce The uses of this instrument are 
various, with it they try the ground wherever it 
appears unsvfe, before venturing on it, and, when 
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asaured of its safety, walk forward steadying their 
footsteps with the staff, Should they, as often 
happens, even to the most expenenced, sink in 
some quagmire, they immediately throw ont the 
long pole armed with the hoe, which 13 always 
held uppermost for this purpose, and with it seizing 
hold of any obyect within their reach, are thereby 
enabled to draw themselves out, without 
the pole, however, ther danger would be 
greater, forthe more they struggled to extric ite 
themselves from such places, the deeper the 
would sink, and even with it, they might perish, 
Iam told, 1n some part, 1f there were nobody at 
hand to render them assistance Finally, they 
make use of this pole to rake about the mud 
when searching for iron, copper, 1ope, and boncs 
They mostly exhibit great skill in discover, 
these thmgs in unlikely places, and have i know 
‘edge of the various sets of the tide, culculatcd to 
carry articles to particular points, almost equil to 
the dredgermen themselves Although they can 
not “ pick up” as much now as they formerly 
did, they are still able to mike what they call v 
far living, and can afford to look down with 1 
species of aristocratic contempt on the punv efforts 
of their less fortunate brethren the “ mudlirhs’ 
To enter the sewers and exploie them to my 
considerable distance 1s considered, even by those 
acquainted with what 1s termed “ working the 
shores,” an adventure of nosmall msk ‘There ue 
a variety of pens to be encountered in such 
laces The brick woik in many parts—especially 
in the old sewers—has become rotten through the 
continual action of the putrefying mattcr and 
moisture, and parts have fallen down and choked 
up the passage with hcaps of rubbish, over thcse 
obstructions, nevertheless, the sewer hunters have 
to scramble “in the best way they cin” In 
such parts they are careful not to touch the brick 
work over head, for the slightest tap might 
bring down an avalanche of old bricks ind 
earth, and severely mjure them, if not bury them 
in the rubbish Since the construction of the 
new sewers, the old ones are in general aban 
doned by the “hunters,” but in many places the 
former channels cross and re cross those recently con 
structed, and in the old sewers a person is very likely 
tolose his way It 1s dangerous to venture far into 
any of the smaller sewers branching off fiom the 
main, for in this the “hunters” havc to stoop low 
down in order to proceed, and, from the confined 
epace, there are often accumulited in such placcs, 
large quantities of foul air, which, as onc of them 
stated, will “ cause instantious death ” Morcover, 
far from there being «ny romance im the tales told 
of the rats, these vermin are really numcrous and 
formidable in the sewers, and have been known, 
I am assured, to attack men when alone, and 
even sometimes when accompanied by others, 
with such fury that the people have escaped from 
them with difficulty They are particularly 
ferocious and dangerous, if they be driven into 
@ome corner whence they cannot escape, when 
they wall immediately fly at any one that opposes 
their progress. I received a similar account to 
this from one of the London flushermen ‘There 
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are moreover, in some quarters, ditches or trenches 
which are filled as the water rushes up the sewers 
with the tide, in these ditches the water 18 1e- 
tained bya sluice, which 18 shat down at Ingh 
tide, and lifted again at low tide, when it rashes 
down the sewers with all the violence of a 
mountain toirent, sweeping everything before it. 
If the sewer hunter be not close to some branch 
sewer, so that he cin run into it, whenever the 
opcuing of these sluices takes place, he must m- 
evitibly perish The trenches or water reser- 
voirs for the cleansing of the sewers are chiefly on 
the south side of the river, and, as a proof of the 
gicat danger to which the sewer hunters are ex- 
posed in such cises, it may be stated, that not 
cry long ago, a sewer on the south side of the 
Thimcs was opened to be repaired , a long ladder 
1cichid to the bottom of the sewer, down which 
the brickliyer’s labourer was going with a hod of 
bricks, when the rush of water from the sluice, 
struck the bottom of the ladder, and instantly 
swept aw vy ladder, labourer, and all The brick- 
layer fortunately wis enjoying his “pint and pipe” 
it rneighbouring public house The labourer was 
found by my informant, a “shore worker,” near 
the mouth of the scwer quite dead, battered, and 
disfiguicd in a frightful manner There was hke 
wise greit danger in former times from the rising 
of the tide in the sewers, so that 1t was necessary 
for the shore men to have quitted them before the 
water had got any height within the entrance 
At proscnt, however, this 18 obviated in those 
sewers whcre the main 18 furnished with an iron 
door towards the river 

The shore workers, when about to enter the 
sewers, provide themselves, 1n addition to the long 
hoe already described, with a canvas apron, which 
they tie round them, and a dark lantern similar to 
a policeman’s , this they strap before them on their 
right breast, 1n such a manner that on removing the 
shade, the bulls eye throws the light straight for- 
wird when they are in an erect position, and enables 
them to see everything in advance of them for 
some distance, but when they stoop, it throws the 
light directly under them, so that they can then 
distinctly see any object at their feet The 
sewer hunters usually goin gangs of three or four 
for the sike of company, and in order that they 
may be the better able to defend themselves from 
the rats The old hands who have been often up 
(ind every gang endeavours to include at least one 
experienced person), travel a long distance, not 
only through the main sewers, but also through 
many of the branches Whenever the shore men 
come near a street grating, they close their lanterns 
and watch their opportumty of ghding silently 
pist unobserved, for otherwise a crowd might 
collect over head and intimate to the policeman on 
duty, that thers were persons wandering in the 
sewers below The shore workers never take 
dogs with them, lest their barking when hunting 
the rats might excite attention As the men go 
along they search the bottom of the sewer, raking 
away the mud with their hoe, and pick, from be 
tween the crevices of the brick work, money, or 
anything else that mav have lodged there There 
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ane ic aramy parts of the sewers holes where the 
hritk-work is been worn away, and in these holes 
clusters of articles are found, which have been 
washed into them from time to time, and perhaps 
been collecting there for years, such as pieces of 
iron, nails, various ecraps of metal, coins of every 
description, all rusted into a mass like a rock, and 
weighing from a half hundred to two hundred 
weight altogether These ‘ conglomerates” of 
metal are too heavy for the men to take out of the 
sewers, 80 that if unable to break them up, they 
are compelled to leave them bchind, and there 
are very many such masses, I am informed, lying in 
the sewers at this moment, of immense weiglit, and 
growing larger every day by continu additions 

The shore men find great quantities of money— 
of copper money especially , sometimes they dive 
their arm down to the clbow in the mud and 
filth and bring up shillings, sixpences, half crowns, 
and occasionally half sovereigns and soveruigns 

They always find the coins stinding edge uppcr 

most between the bricks in the bottom, where the 
mortar has been worn away The sewer hunters 
occasionally find plate, such 1s spoons, | idles, silver 

handled kmives and forks, mugs wd dunking 
cups, and now and then articles of jewellery , but 
even while thus “in luck” 18 they call at, they do 
not omit to fill the bags on thar bicks with the 
more cumbrous articles they meet with—such as 
metals of every desctiption, rope and bones Therc 
13 always a great quintity of these things to be 
met with in the sewers, they being continually 
washed down from the cesspools and di uns of the 
houses When the sewer hunters considcr they 
have searched long enough, or when they have 
found as much as they can conveniently take 
away, the gang leave the sewers 1nd, adjourning to 
the nearest of their homes, count out the moncy 
they have picked up, and proceed to dispose of the 
old metal, bones, rope, &c , this done, they then, as 
they term it, “whack” the whole lot, that 13, 
they divide 1t equally among all hands = At. these 
divisions, I am assured, it frequently occurs thit 
each member of the gang will redlise from 30s to 
21 -—this at least was a frequent occurrence some 
few years ago Of late, however, the shore men arc 
obliged to use far more caution, as the policc, and 
especially those connected with the 11\c1, who tre 
more on the alert, as well as miny of the cou 

merchants in the neighbourhood of the sewers, 
would give information if they siw any suspicivus 
peisons approaching them 

The principal localities in which the shore 

hunters reside are in Mint squir, Mint strict, 
and Kent street, in the Bo1ough—Snow s fields, 
Bermondsey—and that never fuling locity be 

tween the London Docks and Rosemary lane 
which appears to be a concentration of ill the 
misery of the kingdom There were known to 
be a few years ago nearly 200 sewcr huntuis, 
or “toshers,” and, incredible as it may rppeai, I 
have satisfied myself that, taking one weck with 
another, they could not be said to mike much 
short of 2/ per week Their probible gains, I 
was told, were about 6s per day all the year 
round At this rate the property pecovered from 


the sewers of London would have amounted to 
no less than 20,0002 per annum, which would 
make the amount of property lost down the drains 
of each house amount to ls 4d a year The 
shore-hunters of the present day greatly com 
plain of the recent restnctions, and inveigh 
in no measured terms against the constituted 
authorities They won’t let us im to work the 
shores,” say they, “’cause there ’s a little danger. 
They fears as how we'll get suffocated, at least 
they tells us so, but they don’t care if we get 
starved ! no, they doesn’t mind nothink about 
that ” 

It 1s, however, more than suspected that these 
men find plenty of means to evade the vigilance 
of the sewer ofhcials, and continue quietly to reap 
a considerable harvest, gathered whence it might 
otherwise have rotted in obscurity 

The sewer hunters, strange as if may appear, 
are certainly smart fellows, and take decided 
precedence of all tie other “ finders” of London, 
whcther by land or water, both on account of the 
greater amount of their earnings, and the skill 
ind courige they manifest in the pursuit of their 
dingerous employment But like all who make 
1 living as it were by v gime of chance, plodding, 
carcfulness, and saving habits cannot be reckoned 
among their virtues, thc y are improvident, even 
to a proverb With their gains, superior even to 
those of the bettcr paid artizans, and far beyond 
the amount received by muiny clerks, who have 
to muntun a “respect ibl appearance,” the shore- 
mou might, with but ordiniry prudence, live 
well, have comfortible homes, and even be able 
to save sufficient to provide for themselves in their 
old ige The practice, however, 18 directly the 
1cverse ‘They no sooner mike a “ haul,” as they 
sav, than they adjourn to some low public house 
in the neighbourhood, and seldom leave till 
cmpty pockcts and hungry stomachs drive them 
foith to procure the means for a fresh debauch 
It 18 prncipuly on this account that, despite 
the lirge gains, they ate to be found locited in 
the most wretched quarte’ of the mctropolis 

It might be supposed that the sewer hunters 
(passing much of thur time in the midst of the 
noisome vapours generited by the sewers, the 
odout of which, escaping upwards fiom the grat- 
ings in the streets, 13 dieaded and shunned by all 
is something pestilential) would exhibit in their 
pillid ties the unmistakable evidence of their 
unhealthy employment But this 1s far from the 
fut Strange to sty, the sewer hunters are strong, 
robust, and healthy men, generally florid in their 
complexion, while many of them know illness 
only by name Some ot the elder men, who head 
the gangs when exploring the sewers, are between 
60 and 80 ycars of age, and have followed the 
employment during their whole hves The men 
ippcar to have a fixed belief that the odour of 
the sewers contributes in a vanety of ways to 
the general health, nevertheless, they admit 
thit accidents occasionally occur from the ar in 
somc places being fully umpregnated with mephitie 
gas 

I found one of these men, from whom I derived 
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much mformation, and who 1s really an active 
intelligent man, m a court off Rosemary-lane 
Access 18 gained to this court through a dark 
natrow entrance, scarcely wider than a doorway, 
running beneath the first floor of one of the 
houses in the adjoming street The court itself 1s 
about 50 yards long, and not more than three 
yatds wide, surrounded by lofty wooden houses, 
with jutting abutments in many of the upper 
stories that almost exclude the light, and give them 
the appearance of being about to tumble down 
upon the heads of the intruders This comt 1s 
densely inhabited, every room has its own fimily, 
more or less 1n number, and in many of them, 
I am assured, there are two families residing, the 
better to enable the one to whom the room 1 let 
to pay the rent At the time of iny visit which 
was 1n the evening, after the inmates had returned 
from their various employments, some quirrel hid 
arisen among them The court was so thionged 
with the friends of the contending individuals and 
spectators of the fight that I wis obliged to stind 
at the entrance, unable to force my wy through 
the dense multitude, while labourers and sticet 
folk with shaggy heads, and women with duty 
caps and fuzzy hair, thronged every window 
above, and peercd down anxiously at the ifliry 
There must have been some hundieds of people 
collected there, and yet all were inhibitants of 
this very court, for the noise of the quuuicl had 
not yet reached the street On wondering it the 
number, my informant, when the noise hid cc wed, 
explained the matter as follows “ You sc, su 
there ’s more than 30 houses im this heie court, 
and there’s not less thin eight rooms in every 
house , now there s nine or tcn people in some of 
the rooms, I knows, but just say fom in evcry 
room, and calculate whit that there comcs to = 
did, and found it, to my surpiiax, to he 960 
“Well,” continued my intormaint, chuckling umd 
rubbing his hands im evident delight at the re 
sult, “you may as well just tuk + couple 4 
hundred on to the tul o’ them for make weight, 
as we re not werry pertikler vbout v hundred 
or two one way or the othcr in these her 
places ” 

In this court up three flights of naurow sturs 
that creaked and trcmbled at every footstep, md 
in an 11] furnished garret, dwelt the shore worker 
-—a man who, had he been careful, according to 
his own account at leist, might have money im the 
bank and be the proprietor of the house in which 
he lived The sewer hunters, hke the sticet people 
are all known by some pecular nicknime, derivcd 
chiefly from some personal chiricteristic It 
would be 2 waste of time to inquire for them by 
thelr mght names, even if you were aquunted 
with them, for none else would know them, and 
no intelligence concerning them could be ob 
tained, while under the title of Lanky Bull, 
Long Tom, One-eyed George, Short armed Jack, 
they are known to every one 

My informaat, who 1s also dignified with a title, 
or as he calls it a “ handle to his name,’ gave me 
the following account of lumself “I was born in 
Birmingham, but afore I recollects anythink, we 


came to London ‘The first thing I remembers 1s 
being down on the shore at Cuckold'’s P’int, when 
the tide was out and up to my knees in mud, and 
a gitting down deeper and deeper every minute till 
I was picked up by one of the shore workers I 
used to git down there every day, to look at the 
ships and boats a sailing up and down, I’d mver 
be tired a looking at them at that time At last 
father ’prenticed me toa blacksmith in Bermondsey, 
and then I couldn't grt down tu the rwer when I 
liked, so I got to hate the forye and the fire, and 
blowing the bellows, and couldn't stand the con- 
finement no how,—at last I cuts and runs After 
some time they gits me back ag’in, but I cuts ag in. 
I was determined not to stind 14 I wouldn't go 
home for feir I’d be sent back, so I goes down to 
Cuckold s Pint and there I sits neai half the day, 
when who should I see but the old un as had 
picked me up out of the mud when I was a 
sinking I tells him all about it, and he takes me 
hone along with hisself, and gits mc a bag and an 
o aud tikes me out next diy, and shows me 
whit to do, 1nd shows mc the dingerous places, 
uid the plices whit are safe, md how to 1ake in 
the mud for rope, and bones, and iron, and that’s 
the wiry I comed to be a shore workcr Lor’ bless 
you, I’ve worked Cuckolds Pint for more nor 
twenty year I know places where you’d go over 
head wd eirs in the mud, and jist vongside on 
cm you mty wilk as safe as you can on this floor 
But 1t dont do for a stranger to try it, he’d wery 
soon git in, ind 1t’s not so casy to git out agin, 
Icmtcll you I stayd with the old un a long 
time, ind we used to git lots o’ tin, specially when 
we d go to woth the sewers = I hked that well 
enough I could git into small plices where the 
old un couldn t,and when I d got near the grating 
in the strect I d search about in the bottom of the 
sewer, I’d put down my irm to my shoulder in 
the mud and bring up shillmgs and hilt crowns, 
ind lots of coppers and plenty other things I 
once found s silver jug as big as a quait pot, and 
often found spoons ind knives and forks and every 
thing you cin think of Bless your heart the 
smells nothink , it 8 a roughish smclil at first, bus 
nothink new so bad as you thinks ‘cause, you 
sec, there s sich lots o’ watcr always a coming 
down the sewer, and the au gits in from the 
pritings, id thit helps to sweeten it a bit 
‘here’s some plices, ’specially in the old sewers, 
where they svy there ’s foul ur, and they tells me 
the foul ur ill cvuse instantious death, but I niver 
met with anythink of the kind, and I think if 
there wis sich a thing I should know somethnk 
bout it, for I’ve worked the scwers, off and on, 
for twenty ycar When we comes to 1 narrow- 
place as we don t know, we takes the candle dut 
of the lantern and fastens it on the hend of the 
o, und then runs it up the sewer, and if the light 
stays in, we knows as there intnodinger We 
ised to go up the city sewerat Blachtuars bridge, 
but that’s stopped up now, it s bowded acroas 
inside ‘The city wouldnt let us up it they knew 
it, ciuse of the danger they sty, but they don’s 
carc if we hav’n’t got nothink to eit nor a place to 
put our heads in, while therc ’s plenty of money 
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lying there and good for nobody If you was 
taught up it and brought afore the Lord Mayor, 
he'd give you fourteen days on it, as safe as the 
bellows, so a good many on us now 1s afraid to 
wenture in We don’t wenture as we used to, 
but still it’s done at times There ’s a many places 
as I knows on where the bricks has fallen down, 
and that there's dangerous, it’s so delabe1ated 
that 1f you touches 1t with your head or with the 
hend of the o, 1t ‘111 all come down atop o’ you 
I’ve often seed as many as a hundred rats at once, 
and they 're woppers in the scweis, I cin tell you, 
them there water rats, too, 1s fir morc fcrociouser 
than any other rats, and they ’d think nothink of 
tackling a man, if they found they couldnt get 
away no how, but if they cin why thcy runs by ind 
gits out o’ the road =I hnows a chap as the rats 
tackled in the sewers, they bit him hawfully you 
must ha’ heard on it, 1t was him as the witer 
men went in artcr when they heard him a shouting 
as they was arowin’ by Only for the watermen 
the rats would ha’ done for him, safe enough Do 
you recollect heiring on the man 13 was found in 
the sewers about twelve ye ir ago !—oh you must— 
the rats eat every bit of him, and left nothink but 
his bones I knowed him well, he was a ng’lu 
shore-worker 

“ The rate 18 wery dangerous, that’s sartain, but 
we always goes three o1 four on us together, and 
the varmint ’s too wide awake to tickle us then, 
for they know thev’d git off second best You can 
go a long way in the sewers if you like, I dont 
hnow how fir I niver was at the end on 
them myself, for a cove can’t stop in longu than 
eix or seven hour, ’cause of the tide, you must 
be out before that’s up There’s a many 
branches on ivery side, but we don't go into 
all, we go where we know and where we’re 
always sure to find somethnk I know a 
place now where there ’s more than two or three 
hundred weight of metal all rusted together, and 
plenty of money among it too, but it ’s too heavy 
to carry it out, soit “ill stop there I s’pose till 
the world comes to an end I often brought 
out a piece of metal half a hundred in weight, 
and took it under the harch of the bridge, and 
broke 1 up with a large stone to pick out the 
money I’ve found sovereigns and half sovereigns 
ever and over ag’in, and three on us his often 
cleared a couple of pound apicce in one diy out 
of the sewers But we no sooner got the moncy 
than the publican had it =I only wish I’d bich 
all the money I ve guv to the publican, and I 
wouldn’t cate how the wind blew for the rest of 
my life I never thought about taking v himmet 
nleng with me into the sewer, no, I never thought 
I*d wantit You cw’t goin every dis, the tides 
don’t answer, and they ‘ie so peztikler now, far 
more pertikler than formerly , if you was known 
to touch the traps, you'd git hauled up iforc the 
beak I¢ ’s done tor all that, ind though there es 
so many eyes about The “Johnnys” on the 
water are always on the look out, and if they sccs 
any on us about, we has to cut our luck; We 
shore workers sometimes does very well other 
ways When we hears of a hrawnywheres, we 


goes ind watches where they shoots the rubbish, 
and then we goes and sifts it over, and washes it 
afterwards, then all the metal mnks to the bottom 
The way we does it is this here we takes a 
barrel cut in half, and fills 1t with water, and then 
we shovels in the siftings, and stirs ‘em round and 
round and round with a stiek, then we throws 
out that water ind puts in some fresh, and stirs 
that there round ag’mn, arter some time the water 
gets clear, and every thing heavy ’s fell to the bot- 
tom, ind then we sees what itis and picks it out 
I’ve made from a pound to thirty shilling a day, at 
that there work onleid alone The time the Parhia- 
ment Houses wis burnt, the rubbish was shot in 
ll) de Paik, and Long J— and I goes to work it, 
and while we were at it, we didn’t make less nor 
three pounds apiece day, we found sovereigns 
ind halt sovcreigns, and lots of silver half melted 
awry, wd jewellcry, such as rings, and stones, 
ind broochcs, but we never got half paid for 
them I found two sets of bricelets for a lady’s 
arms, and took ’em to a jeweller, and he tried 
them jist where the “great” heat had melted the 
catch away, and found they was only metal double 
plited, or clsu he said as how he’d give us thirty 
pounds for them, howsomeve1, we takes them 
down to 1 Jew in Petticoat Jane, who used to buy 
things of us, and he gives us 7/ 10s for'em We 
found so many things, that at last Long J— and 
I got to quarrc] about the “ whacking ,” there was 
cheatin’ a gom’ on, 1t wasnt all fair and above 
boud 19 1t ought to be, so we gits to fightin’, and 
hicks up sich 1 jolly row, that they wouldn't let 
us work no more, and takes and buries the whole 
on the rubbish There’s plenty o' things under 
the ground along with it now, if anybody could 
gitatthem There was jist two loads o’ rubbish 
shot at one time in Bishop Bonner’s fields, which 
I worked by myself, and what do you think [ 
mide out of that theret—why I made 3/ 58, The 
rubbish was got out of a cellar, what hadn't been 
stirrcd for fitty ycar or more, so I thinks there 
ought to be somethink in it, ind I keeps my eye 
on it, and watches where it ’s shot, then I turns 
to work, and the first thing I gits hold on 18 a 
chain, which I tikes to be copper, 16 was 80 
duty, but 1t turned out to be all solid goold, and 
I gets 1/ 5s for 1t fiom the Jew, arter that J 
finds lots o’ coppers, and silvcr money, and many 
things besides The reason I lakes thas sort of life 
ws, “cause I can set down when I likes, and nobody 
can't order me about When I'm hard up, I 
knous as how I must wk, and then I goes at wu 
lake studs a brealing, and tho’ the times isn’t as 
thcy was, I cin go now and pick up my four or 
five bob a day, whcre another wouldn’t know how 
to vet a briss faiden ” 

Therc 13 1 stiange tale in existence among the 
shore workers, of a race of wild hogs inhabiting the 
sewers in the neighbourhood of Hampstead The 
story runs, that a sow in young, by some accident 
got down the sewer through an opening, and, 
wandering away from the spot, littered and reared 
her offspring in the drain, feeding on the offul 
ind garbage washed into !t continually Here, it 
1s alleged, the breed multiphed exceed ngly, and 
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have become almost as ferocious as they are 
nomerous This story, apocryphal as it seems, 
has nevertheless its belicvers, and 1t 18 ingeniously 
argued, that the reason why none of the subtetra 
nean animals have been able to make their way to 
the light of day 1s, that they could only do so by 
reaching the mouth of the sewer at the river side, 
while, in order to arrive at that point, they must 
necessarily encounter the Fleet ditch, which runs 
towards the river with great rapidity, and as it 1s 
the obstinate nature of a pig to swim agaznst the 
stream, the wild hogs of the sewera invariibly 
work their way back to their orginal quirtcis, and 
are thus never to be seen What secms sti ing 
mn the matter 18, that the inhabitants of Himp 
stead never have been hnown to xe ‘wy of these 
animals pass beneath the gratings, nor to hive 
been disturbed by then grumtings The rider 
of course can believe as much of the story as he 
pleases, and itis mght to inform him that the sewer 
hunters themselves have never yet encountered 
any of the fabulous monstera of the Hampstead 
sewers 


Or tun Mup Larxs 


THERE 18 another class who may be termed river 
finders, although their occupation 1s connectcd 
only with the shore, they are commonly known 
by the name of “mud larks,” from being compelled, 
mn order to obtain the articles they seck, to wide 
sometimes up to thuir middle through the mud kft 
on the shore by the retuing tide These poor 
creatures are certunly about the most deplor tbl 
in their appearance of any I have ict with in the 
course of my inquries ‘They may be scen of all 
ages, from mere childhood to positive decrepitude, 
crawling among the barges at the \inous wharfs 
along the river , i¢cannot be said th it they are clid 
in rags, for they are scarcely half covered by the 
tattered indescribable things that serve them for 
clothing, their bodies are grimed with the foul 
soil of the river, and their torn garments stiffened 
up hke boards with dui of every possible de 
scription 

Among the mud larks may be sccn many old 
women, and itisindeed pitiable to behold them, espe 
cially during the winter, bent nearly double with age 
and infirmity, paddling and groping unong the 
wet mud for small pieccs of cowl, chips of wood, 
or any sort of refuse washed up by the tide These 
women always have with them an old baskct or 
an old tin kettle, in which they put wh itever thicy 
chance tofnd It usually takes them 1 whole 
tide to fill this recepticle, but when filled, it 13 1s 
much as the feeble old creatures are ible to curly 
home 

The mud Jarks generally live in some court 
or alley in the neighbourhood of the mvc, 
and, as the tide recedes, crowds of boys and 
little girls, some old men, ind miny old women, 
may be obse:ved loitering about the vations 
stairs, watching cagerly for the opportunity to 
commence their labours When the tide 1s sufh 
ciently, low thcy scatter themselycs along the 
shore, separating from each other, and soon dis 
appear among the craft lying about in e ery direc 


tion This is the case on both sides of the nveu, 
as high up as there is anything to be found, ex 
tending as far as Vauxhall bridge, and as low down 
as Woolwich The mud larks themselves, how 
ever, know only those who reside near them, and 
whom they are accustomed to meet in their daly 
pursuits, indeed, with but fiw exceptions, these 
people are dull, and ippircntly stupid , this 18 ob- 
scry tble particularly among the boys and girls, who, 
when engaged m seaiching the mud, hold but 
little converse one with another The men and 
women may be prssed and rcprssed, but they 
notice no one, they never speak but witha stohd 
Jook of wretchcdness they plash then way through 
the nure, their bodics bent down while they peer 
anxiously about, and occasionally stoop to pick up 
some piltry trcisure that fills in then way 

The mud larks collect whatever they happen to 
{nd, such i cous, bits of old iron, rope, bones, 
ind copper nuls that drop from ships while lying 
ot rpuring along shore Copper nails are the 
most valuable of ul the articles they find, but 
these they seldom obtain, as they are always 
driven fiom the neighbourhood of a ship while 
beng new shcithed Sometimes the younger 
and bolder mud Jaks vcnture on sweepmg some 
empty col birge and one little fullow with whom 
T spoke, having been litely caught in the act of 
so doing, hid to undergo for the offence seven 
days’ umprisonment in the House of Correction 
this, he says, he liked much better than mud larking, 
for while he stud there hc wore a coat and shoes 
ind stockings, and though he had not over much 
to cat, he certainly was never afiaid of going to 
bed without anything it all—as he often had to 
do when at liberty He thought he would try 
it on again in the winter, he told me, saying, it 
would be so comfortable to have clothes and shoes 
ind stockings then, ind not be obliged to go into 
the cold wet mud of 1 morning 

The coals that the mud larks find, they sell to 
the poor people of the neighbourhood at 1d per 
pot, holding about 14 lbs ‘he iron and bones 
and 1ope and copper nails which they collect, they 
sell at the ragshops Thcy dispose of the iron 
at 5 lbs for 1d, the bones at 3 lbs ald, rope 
aid perlb wet, and jd per lb dry, and cop 
pur nals at the rate of 4d¢@ per Ib They oc 
cision uly pick up tools, such as saws and ham 
mus, these they dispose of to the seamen for 
biscuit ind mcat, and sometimes sell them at 
the rig shops fora few halfpence In ths man 
ner thcy catn from 24d to 8d per diy, but 
rarely the litter sum, their average gains may 
be cstumated at about 3d per day The boys, 
after lewing the river, sometimes scrape their 
trouscis, ind frequent the cab stands, and try to 
eun a trifle by opening the cab doors for those 
who enter them, or by holding g ntlemen’s horses 
Some of them go, in the cvemng, to a ragged 
school, m the neighbourhood of which they hve, 
more, as they sar, becuse othe: boys go there, 
thin from any desire to lean 

At one of the stairs in the nughbourhood of 
the pool, I collected about a dozen of these un 
fortunate children, there was not one of them 
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ovet twelve years of age, and many of them were 
but sxx. It would be almost impossible to describe 
the wretched group, so motley was their appear- 
ance, so extraordinary their dress, and so stolid 
and inexpresstve their countenances Some carried 
baskets, filled with the produce of their morning’s 
work, and others old tin kettles with iron handles 
Some, for want of these articles, had old hats filled 
with the bones and coals they had picked up, and 
others, more needy still, had actually taken the 
caps from their own heads, and filed them with 
what they had happened to find The muddy 
slush was dripping from their clothes and utensils, 
and forming a puddle in which they stood There 
did not appear to be among the whole group 1s 
many filthy cotton rags to their backs 18, when 
stitched together, would have been sufficunt to 
form the material of one shirt There were the 
remnants of one or two jickets among them, but 
so begrimed and tattcred that it would hive been 
difficult to have determined either the original mi- 
terial or make of the garment On questioning 
one, he said his father was a coal bicker, he had 
been dead eight ycars, the boy was nine ycars 
old is mother was alive, she went out ch iring 
and washing when she could get any such work 
todo She had 1s a day when she could get em 
ployment, but that was not often, he remembcrcd 
once to have had a pur of shocs, but it w ts a long 
time since ‘It 18 very cold in wintcr,’ he sud, 
“to stand in the mud without shocs,” but he did 
not minditinsummcr He had been thiec years 
mud laking, and supposed he should 1cmun a 
mud lark all his hfe What else could hc be ? for 
there wis nothing else that he knew ov to do 
Some days he earned 1d¢, and some days 4d , he 
never earned 8d in one du, that would hie 
been a “jolly lot of money ” Tle never found 
asaw or v hammer, he “only wished’ he could, 
they would be glad to get hold of them it the 
dollys He had been one month at school 
before he went mud larking Some time ago 
he had gone to the ragecd school, but he no 
longer went there, for he forgot it H«¢ could 
neither read nor wmite, and did not think he could 
searn if he tried “ever somuch ’ He didnt know 
what religion his father and mother were, nor did 
know what religion meint God wis God, he 
sud He had heird he wis good, but didnt 
know what good he wa» to him = He thought he 
was a Christian, but he didnt know whit a 
Christian was He hid heird of Jesus Christ 
once, when he went to a Catholic chipel, but he 
never heard tell of who or what he was, ind 
didn’t “particular care” about knowing His 
father and mother were born in Abcidecn, but he 
didn’t know where Aberdeen was London wis 
England, and England, he said, was in London, 
but he couldnt tellin what part He could not 
tell where he would go to when he died, and 
didn’t believe any one could tell that Prayers, he 
told me, were what people sud to themselves at 
mght Ze never said any, and didn’t know any, 
his mother sometimes used to speak to him about 
them, but he could never learn any Has mother 
aidn’t go to church or to chapel, bucapse she hid 


no clothes. All the money he got he gave to bis 
mother, and she bought bread with it, and when 
rat no money they lived the best way they 
coul 

Such was the amount of intelligence manifested. 
by this unfortunate child. 

Another was only seven years old. He stated 
that his father was a sailor who had been hurt on 
board ship, and been unable to go to sea for the 
last two years He had two brothers and a sister, 
one of them older than himself, and his elder 
brother was a mud lark lke himself The two 
had been mud larking more thin a year, they 
went because they saw other boys go, and knew 
that they got money for the things they found 
They were often hungry, and glad to do anything 
to get something to eot, Their father was not 
able to earn anything, and their mother could get 
but little todo They gave all the money they 
earned to their mother They didn’t gamble, and 
pliy at pitch and toss when they had got some 
money, but some of the big boys did on the 
Sundiy, when they didn’t go a mud larking He 
couldnt tell why they did nothing on a Sunday, 
‘only they didn’t ,” though sometimes they looked 
about to see where the best place would be on the 
next dav Hc didn’t go to the ragged school, he 
should lke to know how to read a book, though he 
couldnt tell whit good 1t would do him He 
didnt like mud larking, would be glad of some 
thing else, but didn t know anything else that he 
could do 

Another of the boys wis the son of a dock 
Inbourer,—cisuilly employcd He was between 
seven ind cight years of age and his sister, who 
wis also a mud lark, formed one of the group 
The mother of these two was dead, and there 
were three childien younger than themselves 

The rest of the histones may easily be imagined, 
for there wis 1 painful uniformity in the stories 
of all the children they were either the chil 
dicn of the very poor, who, by their own im 
providence or some overwhtlming calamity, had 
bcen reduced tothe extremity of distiess, or else 
they were orphans, ind compelled from utter 
destitution to seck for the means of appeasing their 
hunger in the mud of the river That the majouty 
of this cliss are ignorant, 1nd without even the 
rudiments of education, and that many of them 
from time to time are committed to prison for petty 
thefts, cannot be wondered at Nor can it even 
excite our astonishment that, once within the walls 
of a prison, and finding how much more comfort- 
able 1t1s than their previous condition, they should 
retuin to it repeitedly As for the females 
growing up under such circumstances, the worst 
my be anticipited of them, and in proof of this 
I hive found, upon inquiry, that very many of th 
unfortunate crcatures who swell the tide of prostr 
tution in Ratcliff highway, and other low neigh 
bourlioods in the Jsast of London, have otiginally 
been mud larks, and only remained at that occu- 
pition till such time as they were capable of 
adopting the more easy and more lucrative hfe of 
the prostitute ‘ 

As tothe numbers and earnings of the mud- 
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larks, the following calculations fall short of, rather 
than exceed, the truth From Execution Dock to 
the lower part of Limehouse Hole, there are 14 
stairs or landing places, by which the mud-larks 
descend to the shore m order to pursue their 
employment There are about as many on the 
opposite side of the water similarly frequented 

At King James’ Stairs, in Wapping Wall, which 
1s nearly a central position, from 40 to 50 mud 
larks go down daily to the mver, the mud larks 
“using” the other stairs are not so numerous If, 
therefore, we reckon the number of stairs on both 
sides ot the river at 28, and the average number 
of mud laiks frequenting them at 10 each, we 
shall have a total of 280 Hach mud lark, 1 
has been shown, earns on an averave 3d a dav, or 
Is 6d per weck, so that the annual earnings of 
each will be 3/ 18s, or say 47, a year, and hence 
the gross ernings of the 280 will amount to rither 
more than 1000/ per annum 

But there are, in addition to the mud larks em 
ployed in the neighbourhood of what may he 
called the pool, many others who work down the 
river at various places as far as Blackwall, on thc one 
side, and at Deptford, Greenwich, and Woolwich, 
on the other These frequent the neighbourhoods 
of the various “ yards” along shore, wher vcssels 
are being built, and whence, at certun times, 
chips, small pieces of wood, bits of iron, and 
copper nails, are washed out into the river Thcre 
18 but little doubt that this portion of the cliss 
earn much more than the mud larks of the pool, 
seeing that they are especially convemient to the 
places where th« iron vessels are constructed, so 
that the presumption 1s, thit the number of mud 
larks “at work” on the banks of the Thames 
(especially if we include those above biidge) and 
the value of the property eatracted by them from 
the mud of the 11ver, may be fairly estimated at 
double that which 1s stated above, or say 550 
gaining 20000 per anntm 

As an illustration of the doctrmes I have en 
deavoured to enforce throughout this publication, 
I cite the following history of one of the above 
class It may serve to teach those who are still 
sceptical as to the degrading influence of circum 
stances upon the poor, thit many of the humbler 
classes, 1f placed im the same easy position as our 
selves, would become, perhaps, quite as “ respect 
able” members of society 

The lad of whom I speak was discovered by 
me now nearly two years ago “ mud larking ’ on 
the banks of the mver near the docks He was 
a quick, intelligent little fellow, and had been at 
the business, he told me, about three years He 
had taken to mud larking, he said, because lis 
clothes were too bad for him to look for any 
thing better He worked every day, with 20 
or 30 boys, who might all be seen at day 
break with their trowsers tucked up, groping 
about, and picking out the pieces of coal from 
the mud on the banks of the Thames He went 
into the river up to his knees, and in searching 
the mud he often ran pieces of glass and long 
nails into his feet, When this was the case, he 
went home and dressed the wounds, but returned 


to the riverside directly, “for should the tide 
come up,” he added, “without my having found 
something, why I must starve till next low tide ” 
In the very cold weather he and lus other shoe- 
less companions used to stand in the hot water 
that ran down the nver ade from some of the 
steam fictories, to warm their frozen feet 

At first he found it difficult to keep his footing 
in the mud, and he had known many beginners 
fall in He came to my house, at my request, the 
morning after my first meeting with him It 
wis the depth of winter and the poor httle fellow 
wis nearly destitute of clothing His trouscrs 
Were worn aw+y up to his knees, he had no shirt, 
and his kgs and feet (which were bare) were 
covered with chilblains On being questioned by 
me he gave the following account of his hfe — 

He was fourteen years old He had two 
sisters, onc fifteen and the other twelve years of 
we His father had been dead nine years The 
man had been + cow whipper, and, from getting 
his work from onc of the publican employcrs in 
those diys, hid become a confirmed drunkard 
When he mirried he held a situation m a ware- 
house, where his wife managed the fist year to 
sive 42 10s, out of her husbinds earnings , but 
from the div he took to coal whipping she had 
never sived one halfpenny, indeed she and her 
children were often left to starve The man 
(whilst in 2 state of intoxication) had fillen be 
tween two barges, and the injumes he received 
had been so scvere that he had lingered in a 
helpless state for three yeus before his devth 
After her husbands dece we the poor woman s 
neighbours subseribkd 1/ 5s for her, with this 
sum she opencd a grecngrocer’s shop, and got on 
very well for five ycars 

When the boy wis nine years old Ins mother 
sent him to the Red Lion school at Grecn bank, 
new Old Gravel lane, Ratcliffe hghway, she pud 
Jd . week for his lcarning He remained there 
for a yew, then the potitorot came, ind his 
mother lost upon all she bought About the 
game time two of her customers died 30s im her 
debt, this loss, together with the potato disease, 
completely ruined her, and the whole family bad 
been in the greatest poverty from that period 
Then she wis obliged to take all her children 
from their school, thit they might help to keep 
themselves as best they could Her eldest gul 
sold fish in the streets, and the boy went to the 
river side to “pick up” his living The change, 
however, was so great that shortly afterwards 
the little fellow lay ill eighteen weeks with the 
ague As soon as the boy recovered his mother 
and his two sisters were “taken bad” with 
a fever The poor woman went into the “ Great 
House,” and the children were taken to the Fever 
Hospital When the mother returned home she 
was too weak to work, and all she had to depend 
on was what her boy brought from the river 
They had nothing to eat and no money until 
the little fellow had been down to the shore and 
picked up some coals, selling them for a trifle. 
‘«‘ And hard enough he had to work for what he 
got, poor boy,” said his mother to me on & fnture 
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occasign, sobbing, “still he never complained, 
but was quite proud when he brought home 
enough for us to get a bit of meat with, and 
when he has sometimes seen me down hearted, 
he has clung round my neck, and assured me 
thas one day God would see us cared for if I 
would put my trust in Him” Ags goon ag Ins 
mother was well enough she sold fruit in the 
streets, or went out washing when she could get 
a day's work 
The lad suffered much from the pieces of broken 
glass in the mud = Some Iittle time before I met 
with him he bad run a copper nail into his foot 
This lamed him for three months, and lis mother 
was obliged to carry him on her back every morn 
mg to the doctor As soon, howcver, as he could 
‘ hobble” (to use his mothers own words) he 
went back to the river, ind often returned (after 
many hours’ hard work in the mud) with only a 
few pieces of coal, not enough to scil even to get 
them a bit of bread One evening, as he wis 
wirming his feet m the water that rap fiom a 
steam factory, he heard some boys tilking :bout 
the Ragged School in High street, Wapping 
“They was saying what they used to Jearn 
there,” added the boy “They asked me to come 
along with them for it was great fun They told 
me that all the boys uscd to be Janghing and 
making game of the master, =‘ They sud they used 
to put out the gis and chuck the slates al bout 
They told me, too, that there w1s 1 good fire there, 
so I went to have 1 wirm ind see what it wis 
hke When I got there the master wis very 
Lind tome hey used to give us tca pirtics, and 
to keep us quiet thcy used to show us the magic 
lantern I soon got to like going thcre, ind went 
every night for six months here was about 40 or 
50 boys inthe school The most of them wis 
thieves, and they used to go thieving the coals out 
of barges along shore, and cutting the ropes off ships, 
and going and selling it it the rag shops They 
used to get $d a lb for the rope when diy, and }d 
when wet Some used to atc ul pudding out of shops 
and hand it to those outsidc, and the last boy it 
was handed to would go off with it They used to 
steal bacon and bread sometimes 18 well About 
half of the boys at the school was thieves Some had 
work to do at ironmongers, lc id fictorics, engineers, 
soap boilers, and so on, and some had no wok 
to do and was good boys still After we came 
out of school at mine o'clock at mght, some of the 
bad boys would go a thieving perhaps half a dozen 
and from that to eight would go out in a ging 
together There was one big boy of the name ot 
C—— , he was 18 years old, and 1s in prison now 
for stealing bicon, I think he 13 in the Hous: of 
Correction This C used to go out of school 
before any of us, and wait outside the door as the 
other boys came out Then he would call the 
boys he wanted for his gangs on one side, and tell 
them where to goand ste:l He used to Jook out 
in the daytime for shops where things could be 
‘prigged,’ and at might he would tell the boys to 
goto them He was cilled the captain of the 
ngs He had about three gangs altogether with 
am, and there were from six to eight boys in each 
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gang, The boys used to bring what they stole to 
C——, and he used to share it with them I be- 
longed to one of the gangs There were six boys 
altogether in my gang, the biggest lad, that 
knowed all about the thieving, was the captain of 
the gang I was in, and C———- was captain over him 
and over all of us 

“There was two brothers of them, you seed 
them, sir, the mght you first met me ‘The other 
hovs, as was in my gang, was B B——, and 
B L——, and W: B , and a boy we 
used to call ‘Tim,’ these, with myself, used to 
make up one of the gangs, and we all of us used 
to go a thicving every night after school honrs 
When the tide would be nght up, and we 
hid nothing to do along shore, we used to go 
thieving mm the daytime as well It was B-——~ 
B-—, and B L , ag first put me up 
to go thieving, they took me with them, one 
night, up the lane [New Gravel lane], and I see 
them take some bread out of a bakers, and they 
wasn’t found out, and, aftr that, I used to go 
with them regular Then I jommed C——~'’s 
ging, ind, after that, C came and told us 
thit his gang could do better than ourn, and he 
isked us to join our ging to hisn, and we did so, 
Sometimes we used to make 8s or 4s a day, 
or about 6d apiece While waiting outside the 
school doors, before they opened, we used to plan 
up whare we would go thicving after school was 
ovcr I was taken up once for thieving coals 
mysclf, but I wis let go again ’ 

I wos so much stiuck with the boys truth- 
fulness of manner, that I asked nm, xould, h 
rally lead a different lfc, uf he saw a means 
of so dong! He assumed me he would, and 
begecd me earnestly to try him Upon his 
Ievving mc, 25 were given him for his trouble 
This smi] sum (I afterwards learned) kept the 
{muly for more than a fortnight The girl laid it 
out in spirits (it being then winter time), these 
she sold in the streets 

I mentioned the fact to a lterary friend, who 
mtcrested himself in the boy’s welfare, and even 
tually succeeded in procuing him a situation at an 
cminent puinter’s The subjoined letter will show 
how the lad conducted himself while there 

‘* Whitefnars, Apni 22, 1850 

‘Messrs Bradbury and Lvans beg to say that the 
boy } © has conducted himself mm 1 very satisfactory 
minncr since he has been in their employment.” 

The sume htcrary friend took the girl into his 
scrvice }=©She 18 1n a situation stall, though not in 
the same family 

The boy now holds 1 good situation at one of the 
daly newspaper offices So well has he behaved 
himself, that, a few weeks since, his wages were 
incieased from 6s to 9s per week His mother 
(owing to the boy’s exertions) has now a little 
shop, and 13 doing well 

This simple story requires no comments, and 1s 
nar itcd here in the hope that 1t may teach many 
to know how often the poor boys reared in the 
gutter are thieves, merely because society forbids 
them being honest lads 
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Oy ras Loxpon Dustxex, Nicutmex, Swzers, 
AND ScaVENGERS 


Tess men constitute a large body, and are a 
class who, all things considered, do thar work 
silently and efficiently Almost without the cog 
nisance of the mass of the people, the refuse 18 
removed from our streets and houses, and London, 
as if in the care of a tidy housewife, 18 always 
being cleaned Great as are the faults and ab 
surdities of many parts of our system of public 
cleansing, nevertheless, when compared with the 
state of things m any continental capital, the 
superiority of the metropolis of Great Buitun is 
indisputable 

In all this matter there 1s httle merit to be 
attmbuted to the workmen, eacept that the, may 
be well drilled, for the majority of them are as 
much machines, apart from their anuaation, as are 
the cane and whalebone mide to cleanse the 
chimney, or the clumsy looking michine which, 
in its progress, 18 a vehicular scivcnger, sweeping 
as it goes 


: These public cleansers are to be thus claam- 
@ ~~ 

1 Dustmen, or those who empty and remove 
the collection of ashes, bones, vegetables, &c, 
deposited im the dust bins, or other refuse recep 
tacles throughout the metropolis 

2 Noightmen, or those who remove the contents 
of the ccsspools 

3 Sweeps, or those who remove the soot from 
the chimneys 

4 Scavengers, or those who remove the dirt 
from the strects, 101ds, and markcts 

Lit me, however, before procccding further 
with the subject, lay before the reader the follows 
ing Important return as to the cxtent and contents 
of this prodigious city for this document I am 
indebted to thc Commissioners of Police, gentle 
men from whom I have derived the most valuable 
informiition since the commencement of my in 
quinics, ind to whosc courtesy and consideration 
1 am anaious to acknowledge my many obhgr- 
tions 


RETURN SHOWING THE EXTENT, POPULATION, AND POLICE FORCE IN TIE 
METROPOLITAN POLICE DISTRICT AND TIk CITY OF LONDON IN SEPTEM 
































BER, 1850 
Metropohtan Police District * 
---— —- , - ~= a “ Barty 
I Out ondon ota 
Distr Distr « Total 
Area (in square miles) 9] 609} 7003 14 702} 
Parishes 8&2 136 218 97 315 
Streets, Roads, &c (length of, in miles) 1,700 1,936 3,636 50 3,686 
Number of Houses inhibited 289,912 59,99% 849,907 15,613 865,520 
aj » uninhibited 11,868 1,487 13,805 387 13,692 
3 Fe beng built 4 634 1,097 5,731 25 4,754 
Population 1,986,629 | 350,301 2,830,960 | 125,000 2,461,960 
Police Force 4,844 660 5,504 568 6,072 


18th September, 1850 


* The Metropolitan Police District compnises 2 circle 


the radius of which 13 15 miles from Charing Cross, the 


extreme boundary on the N includes the parish ot Cheshunt aud South Mimms, ontheS, I psom, onthe E, 
Dagenham and Crayford, andonthe W Uxbridge 1nd Stuns 
¢ The inner district meludes the parish of St John Himpstcre on the N , Tooting and Streatham on the $ 


Ealing and Brentford on the W 
The Registrar Generals 
+ The € ay 

Yane, and N by Finsbury 

The total here given can hardly be considered as 
the dimensions of the metropolis, though, whcie 
the capital begins and ends, it 18 difficult to say 
If, however London be regarded as concentring 
within the Inner Police District, then, adding the 
extent and contents of that district to those of the 
City, as above detailed, we have the subjoined stat 
ment as to the dimensions and inhabitants of the 

Metropolis Proper 

Area 923 square miles 

Parishes 179 

Length of street, roads, &c 1750 miles 

Number of inhabited 


305,525 

houses 
Ditto umnhabited 12,255 
Ditto being built 4657 
Population 2,111 629 
Police force §412 


and Grcenwich on the F 
strict 1s equal or nearly so to the inner Metropolitan Police District 
of London 1s bounded on the § by the Nivar,on the L by Whitechapel, on the W by Chancery 


But if the extent of even this “inner district ” 
he so vist as almost to overpower the mind with 
its mignitude-af its population be greater than 
that of the entire kingdom of Hanover, and almost 
equil to thit of the republic of Switserland—uif 
its houses be so numerous that placed side by side 
they would form one continuous line of dwellings 
from its centre to Moscow—if its streets and road 
be nearly equal in length to one quarter of the 
diameter of the earth itself,—what a task must the 
cleansing of such a bricken wilderness be, and yet, 
assurcdly, though it be by far the greatest, 1t 18 
av the same time by far the cleanest city in the 
world 
' The removal of the refuse of a large town is, 
perhaps, one of the most important of socal ope. 
rations Not only 18 it necessary for the well 
being of a vast aggregation of people that the 
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erdure should be removed from both within and 
ground their dwellings as soon as it 18 generated, 
but nature, ever working im a circle and repro 
ducing in the sume ratio as she destroys, has made 
this same ordure not only the cause of present 
disease when allowed to remain within the city, 
but the means of future health and sustenance 
when removed to the fields 

In a leading article in the Morning Chronicle, 
written about two years since, I said— 

“That mim gets his bones from the rocks and 
Ins muscles from the atmosphere, 1s beyond ll 
doubt The iron in his blood and the hme in 
his teeth were orginally in the soil But these 
could not be in his bodv unless they had pre 
viously formed part of his food And yct we can 
neither live on air nor on stoncs We cinnot 
grow fat upon lime, and iron 13s positively inal 
gestible in our stomachs It 18 by meins of the 
vegetable creation wone that we are enabled to 
convert the mimeral into flesh and blood The 
only apparent use of herbs ind plants is to change 
the moiganic carth, air, and water, into org inic 
substances fitted for the nutiition of animals 
The little chen, which, by means of the oxilic 
acid that 1t secretes, decomposes the rocks to which 
it clings, and fits their lime for ‘assimilation ’ with 
higher organisms, 1s, as it weic, but the primitive 
bone maker of the world By what subtle trins 
mutation inorganic nitutc 13 changed into org inic, 
and dead incrt matter quickcncd with life, 18 far 
beyond us even to conjecture Suffice 1t that an 
express apparatus is required for the prouss—a 
speci1] mechanism to convert the ‘crust of the 
earth,’ as 1t 1s culled, anto food for min ind beast 

“ Now, 1n Niture everything moves in a circle 
—perpetually changing, and yct ever returning 
to the point whence 1t started Our bodies are 
continually decomposing and recomposing—aindeed, 
the very process of breathing 1s but one of de 
composition As animals live on vegctables, even 
go 1s the refuse of the animil the vegctable’s food 
The carbonic aud which comes from our lungs, 
and which 18 poison for us to imhale, 1s not only 
the vital air of plants, but positively their nutri 
ment With the same wondrous economy that 
marks all creation, 1t las been ordaincd that what 
1s unfitted for the support of the superior organisms, 
is of all substances the best adapted to give 
atrength and ygou: to the inferior That which 
we ercrete as pollution to our system, they secrete 
as nourishment to theirs Plants are not only 
Nature's scavengers but Nature’s purifiers They 
remove the filth from the earth, as well as dis 
infect the atmosphere, and fit 1t to be breathed by 
a higher order of bemgs Without the vegetable 
creation the animal could neither have been nor 
be Plants not only fitted the earth originally for 
the remdence of man and the brute, but to this 
day they continue to render it habitable to us 
For this end their nature has been mide the very 
antithesis to ours The process by which we live 
1s the process by which they are destroyed That 
which supports respiration in us produces putrefac 
tion in them What our lungs throw off, their lungs 
absorb—what our bodies reject, their roots imbibe 


“ 


re tt tae 


“Hence, in order that the balance of waste 
and supply should be maintained —that the prin 
ciple of universal compensation should be kept up, 
and that what is rejected by us should go to the 
sustenance of plants, Nature has given us several 
instinctive motives to remove our refuse from us. 
She has not only constituted that which we egest 
the most loathsome of all things to our senses and 
imagination, but she has rendered its effluvium 
lighly pernicious to our health—sulphuretted 
hydrogen being at once the most deleterious and 
offensive of all gases © Consequently, asin all other 
cases where the great law of Nature has to be 
enforced by spccial s-nctions, a double motive has 
becn given us to do that which it 1s necessary for us 
to do, and thus 1t has been made not only advan 
tagcous to us to remove our refuse to the fields, 
but positively detrimental to our health, and dis- 
gusting to our senses, to keep it in the neighbour 
hood ot our houses 

“Tn every well regulated State, therefore, an 
effective and rapid means for carrying off the or- 
dur. of the people to a locality where 1t may be 
fruitful instead of destructive, becomes a most 1m 
portint consideration Both the health and the 
we uth of the nation depend uponit Iftomake two 
blidcs of wheat grow where one grew before 18 to 
confcr 1 beneht on the world, surely to remove 
thit which will enable us at once to do this, and 
to purify ¢he very air which we breathe, as well 
as the witer which we drink, must be a still greater 
boon to soviety It 18, 1m fact, to give the com 
munity not only a double amount of food, but a 
double amount of heilth to enjoy 1t We are now 
beginning to understand ths Up to the present 
tune we have only thought of removing our refuse 
—the idea of using 1t never entered our minds. 
It was not until science taught us the dependence 
of one order of creition upon another, that we 
began to see th it what appeared worse than worth 
less to us wis Nature’s capital—wealth set asiae 
Jor future production ” 

In connection with this part of the subject, 
viz, the use of human refuse, I would here draw 
ustention to those erroneous notions, as to the 
multiplication of the people, which teach us tc 
Jook upon the increase of the population beyond 
ceitun limits 15 the greatest possible evil that can 
befall 1 commumty Population, it 1s said, mule 
tiplhes itself mm a geometrical 1atio, whereas the 
produce of the land 1s increased only im arith- 
mctical proportion, that is to say, while the 
people alc augmented after the rate of —~ 


2 4 8 16 32 64 


the quantity of food for them can be extended 
only in the following degrees — 


2 4 6 8 10 12 


The cause of this 1s said to be that, after a certain 
stage in the cults ition of the sotl, the inciease 
of the produce from land 1s not in proportion to 
the increase ot libour devoted to it, that 1s to 
say, doubling the labour does not double the 
crop, and hence it 1s asserted that the human 
race increasing at a quicker rate than the food, 
insufficient sustenance must be the necessary lot 
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of a portion of the people in every densely popu 
lated community 

That men of intellgence and education should 
have been persuaded by so plausible a doctrine at 
the time of its first promulgation may be readily 
conceived, for then the notions concerning organic 
chemistry were vague mn the extreme, and the 
great universal law of Waste and Supply remained 
to be fully developed but that men pretending 
to the least scientific knowledge should in these 
days be found advocating the Population Theory 
18 only another of the many proofs of the indispo 
sition of even the strongest minds to abandon 
their pet prejudices Assuredly Malthus and 
Iacbig are incompatible If the new notions as 
to the chemistry of vegetation be true, then must 
the old notions as to population be utterly un 
founded If what we excrete plants sccrete—if 
what we exhale they inspire—aif our refuse 1s their 
food—then it follows that to increase thc popul ition 
1s to increase the quintitv of manure, while to in 
crease the manure 1s to augment the food of pl ints, 
and consequently the plants themselves It the 
plints nourish us, we at Icast nowsh them It 
seems never to have occurred to the economists 
that plants themselves requued sustenance, wd 
consequently they never troubled themselves to 
inquire whence they derived the clemcnts of thar 
growth Had they done this they would never hue 
even expected that a double quantity of mere 
labour upon the soil should havc doubled the pro 
duce , but they would rither hive seen thritit wis 
utterly mpossible for the produce to bc doubld 
without the food in the soil being doubled like 
wise, that 13 to say, they would hive pcreuved 
that plants could not, whatever the lvbour excrtcd 
upon their cultivation, extrict the el mcnts of 
thar orginvation from the ewth ind ar, unlss 
those elements previously eaisted im the land ind 
atmosphere m which they giew, ind thit such 
elements, moreover, could not exist there without 
some orginic being to egest them 

This doctrine of the universal Compensation 
extending thioughont the miteriil world, and 
more especially through the wunil and vegct ble 
kingdom, 18, perhups, one of the yprindcst id 
most consoling thit scicnce hw vet reveiled to 
us, making cach mutually depcndent on the 
other, and so contributing eich to the others 
support Moreover it 1s the more comforting, as 
en ibling us almost to demonstratc the filsity of 1 
creed which 18 opposcd to every generous impulse 
of our nature, and which 18 utterly ureconcluble 
with the attributes of the Creator 

“Thanks to organic chemistry,” I sud two 
years ago in the Morning Chionale, “we arc 
beginning to wakc up = Science has tiught us 
that the removal of the ordme of towns to the 
fields 18 a question that concerns not only our 
health, but, what 1s a far more importint con 
sideration with us, our breeches pockets Wohat 
We, in our ignorance, had mistaken for refuse of 
the vilest kind, we have now ‘earned to regard 1s 
being, with reference to its fertilzmg virtues, 61 
precious ore, running in rich yes benerth the 
Burface of our streets’ 


Whereas, if allowed to | 


reek and seethe in cesspools within scent of our 
very hearths, or to pollute the water that we 
use to quench our thirst and cook our food, it 
becomes, like all wealth badly apphed, converted 


into ‘poison * as Romeo says of gold to the 
apothecary—- 


*Doing more murders in this loathsome world 
The Oe poor compounds which thou mayst not 
sell’ 


“Formerly, in our eagerness to get rid of the 
pollution, we had literally not looked beyond our 
noses hence our only care was to carry off the 
nuisince from the immediate viamty of our own 
residences It was no matter to us what became 
of it, so long as it did not tant the atmosphere 
around us This the very instincts of our nature 
had made objcctionable to us, so we laid down 
just as many drains and sewers as would carry 
our night soil to the nearest stream, and thus, 
instead of poisoning the air that we breathed, we 
poisoncd the water that we drank Then, as the 
town extended—for cities, ike mosaic work, are 
put tog: ther piccemcal—stieet being dovetailed to 
street, ike county to county im our children s geo- 
griphicul puzzles—each new row of houses tailed 
on its di uns to those of its neighbours, without any 
inquiry being mide as to whether thcy were on 
the sainc level o: not The consequence of this 
18, that the sewers in many parts of our metropolis 
ire subject tom ebb and flood lke thar central 
streim, so that the pollution which they remove 
at low water, they regularly bring back at high 
wittr to the very doors of the houses whence 
they carried it 

‘ According to the average of the returns, from 
1511 to 1846, we are paying two millions every 
your for guino, bone dust, wd other foreign fer- 
tihvcis of our sol In 1845, we employed no 
fuwer thin 6S3 ships to bring home 22/,000 tons 
of animiul manure fiom Ichvboe alone, and yet 
we uc every diy emptying into the Thames 
115,000 tons of a substance which has been 
proved to be possessed of even greater fertilizing 
powcrs With 200 tons of the sewage that we 
ire wont to regard as refuse, applied to the uriga 
tion of one rcie of mcadow lind, seven crops, we 
are told, hive been produced in the year, each of 
them worth from 6/ to 77 , so that, considcring 
the produce to have been doubled by these me ins, 
we hue im increase of upwards of 20/ per acre per 
innum efficted by the application of that refuse to 
the surfice of our fields This return 1s at the rite 
of 102 for evcry 100 tons of sewage, and, since 
the total amount of refuse dischargid into tne 
Thimes from the sewers of the metropolis 1s, in 
round numbers, 40,000,000 tons pcr innum, at 
follows that, according to such estimatc, we are 
positively wasting 4,000,0002 of money cvery year, 
v1, riwher, ef costs us that amount to porson the 
waters about us Or, granting that the fertalz- 
ing power of the metropolitan refuse 13—a$8 It 1s 
eud to be—as great for arable as for pasture 
lands, then for every 200 tons of minure that 
we now cast away, we might have an increase of 
at least 20 bushels of corn per acre Conse 
quently the entire 40,000,000 tons of sewage, if 
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applied to fatten the land instead of to poison the 
water, would, at such a rate of increase, swell 
our produce to the extent of 4,000,000 bushels 
of wheat perannum Calculating then that each 
of these bushels would yield 16 quartern loaves, 
it would follow that we fling into the Thames no 
less than 246,000,000 Ibs of bread every year, 
er, still worse, by pouring into the river that 
which, 1f spread upon our fields, would enable 
thousands to live, we convert the elements of 
life and health into the germs of disease ind 
death, changing into slow but certain poisons that 
which, in the subtle transmutation of orginic 
nature, would become acrcs of life sustaining 
grain” I shall have more to say subsequently 
on this waste and its consequences 


ant it 1s that in the best of all possible ways 
we should collect, remove, and use the scavengery 
and excrementitious matter of our streets an! 
houses 

Now the removal of the refuse of London is 
no slight task, consisting, as it does, of the cleans 
ing of 1750 miles of streets and roads, of col 
lecting the dust from 300,000 dust bins , of 
emptying (according to the returns of the Board 
of Health) the same number of cesspools, and 
sweeping neir upon J,000,000 chimneys 

A task so vast 1t might naturally be imagined 
would give employment to a number of hands, 
and yet, if we trusted the returns of the Occupa 
tion Abstrict of 1841, the whole of these stupen 
dous operations are performed bya limited number 


These considerations show how vastly import | of individuals 


RETURN OF THE NUMBER OF SWEEPS, DUSTMEN, AND NIGHTMEN IN THE 
METROPOLIS, ACCORDING TO THE ChNSU» OF 1841 


meemrnen ON Ntite seit mee—ennantattnentn atten Se ELA te LN ANA tees mn 








Total 
Chimney Sweepers 1083 
Scavengers and Nightmen 254 





I am informed by persons im the trade that the 
“females” here mentioned as chimney swecptis 


ree an emeeneneeten means —_ 
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Mies Fem ies 
20 years and | 20 years and 
upwards | Under 20 upw ards Under 20 
619 x70 44 
227 10 
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no Iess thin 5400 chimneys! Pursuing the same 
mode of testing the vihdity of the “ ofhual” state 


and scavengers, and nightmen, must besuch widows | ments, we nd, is the mghtmen generilly work 


or daughte1s of sweeps and nightmen as have suc 
ceeded to their businesses, for that no women woh 
at such trades , excepting, perh ips in the mamige 
ment and care of the soot, in assisting to empty ind 
fill the bags Many femiles, however, we em 
ployed in sifting dust, but the calling of the dust 
man and dustwoman 1s not so much as noticed in 
the population returns 

According to the occupition ibstrict of the 
previous decenmal peiod, the number of mules 
of 20 years and upwards (for none others were 
mentioned) pursuing the sime callings in the 
metropolis in 1831, were as foliows — 

Soot and chimney swe pers 42] 
Nightmen and scavengers 130 

Hence the incre ise in the idult male opcritives 
belonging to these trides, between 183] and 1541, 
was, for Chimney sweeps, 198 , ind Scavengers 
and Nightmcn, 97 

But thusc retuins are preposterously mcorrect 
In the first place it was not until 1$42 thit the 
parhamentary enactment prohibiting the further 
employment of climbing boys for the purpose of 
sweeping chimneys came into operation At that 
time the number of inhabited houses in the 
metropolis was in round numbers 250,000, 
and calculating these to have contained only 
eight rooms each, there weuld have been at the 
least 2,000,000 chimneys to sweep Now, ccord 
ing to the government returns above cited—the 
London climbing boys (for the masters did not and 
could not chmb) in 1841 numbercd only 370, at 
which rate there would have been but one boy to 


in gings of four, that cach of the 63, cr say 64, 
gings comprised in the census returns, would have 
hid 4000 ecsspools to empty of their contents, 
while, working both 1s scrvengers and mghtmen 
(for, wecordimg to the ccnsus, they were the only 
individuals following those occupations m London), 
they would ifter thar nocturnal labours have 


hid about 27 mules of sticets and roads to 
eainse—-a ferit which would certainly have 
thrown the cavcngering prowess of Hercules 


into the shide 

Under the respective herds of the dustmen, 
mightmen sweeps ind scwcuegers, I shall give an 
count of the numbers, Xe, employed, ind a re 
sume of the wholi It will be sufhcicnt here to 
mention thit my investigations Icid to the con- 
clusion thit, of men working as dustmen (a portion 
of whom are employed is mghtmen and scaven 
gers) there ire it present about 1800 im the 
metropolis ‘Lhe census of 1841, as I have 
pointed out, mentions no dustman whatever ! 

But I have so often hid instances of the defects 
of this nitional numbciing of the people that I have 
long since ceased to plice much faith 1m its returns 
connected with the humbler grades of labom 
The costermongcrs, for example, I estimate at 
about 10,000, whereas the government reports, as 
has been before mentioned, ignore the very exist 
ence of such a class of people, and make the 
entire hawhers, hucksters, and ‘pedlars of the 
Metropolis to amount to no more than 2045 
Again, the London “ coal labourers, heavers, and 
porters” are said, im the census of 1841, to be 
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only 1700 m number, I find, however, that there 
are no Jess than 1800 “ registered ” coal whippers, 
nnd as many coal porters, so that I am in no way 
inclined to give great credence to the ‘ official 
enumerations” The difficulties which beset the 
perfection of such a document are almost 
superable, and I have already heard of returns 
for the forthcoming document, made by ignorant 
people as to their occupations, which alreidy go 
far to nullify the facts im connection with the 
employment of the ignorant and proflig ite classes 
of the metropolis 

Before quitting this part of the subject, viz, 
the extent of surface, the length of streets, and 
the number of houses throughout the metropolis 
requiring to be continually cleansed of their refuse, 
as well as the number of people is continually en 
gaged in so cleansing them, Ict me here uppend 
the last returns of the Registrar Gener, copied 
from the census of 185], is to the dimensions 
and contents of the metropolis according to thit 
functionary, so that they may be compued with 
those of the metropolitan police before given 

In Weale’s “ London Mrhibited” which 18 by 
far the most comprehensive description of the 
metropolis that I have seen, it 1s stated that it 1s 
“only possible to adopt 1 general idcr of the 
aiint city,” as its precise boundiries ind extent 
cannot be defined On the north of the Thainvs, 
we are told, London extends to Edmonton ind 
Finchley, on the west it stretches to Acton and 
Hammersmith , on the east it reaches Leyton and 
Ham, while on the south of the Thames the 
metropolis 1s said to embrace Wandsworth, 
Streatham, Lewisham, Woolwich, and Plumstead 
“To each of these points,’ sivs Mr Wealc, but 
upon what authority he does not inform us, “con 
tinuous streets of houses reach, but the solid 
mass of houses lies within narrow bounds—with 
these several Jong arms extcnding from it The 
greatest length of sticet, from cast to west he 
adds, “1s about fourtecn miles, ind from north to 
south about thirteen nules The solid miss 1s 
about sven mies by four miles, so thit the 
ground covered with houses 1s not less than 20 
squire milcs ’ 

Mr McCulloch, in his “ Zondon7n1850 51,’ his 
1 passage to the same effect Ic says, “The con 
tinued ind rapid increase of buildings renders it 
dificult to ascertun the extent of the metropolis 
at any particular period If we include in it those 
parts only that present a solid mass of houses, its 
length from east to west miy be tiken it six 
milcs, and ita breadth from north to south at 
about three miles ind vhalf There 1s however 
a newly continuous line of houses from blickwial 
to Chelsei, a distance of about seven miles, ind 
from Walworth to Hollowry, of fore md i hilt 
miles The extent of surface covered by buildings 
is estimated at about sixteen squire mils, ot 
above 10,000 acres, so thit M Sw the cele 
brated French economist, did not really indulge in 
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The Government authonties, however, appear 
to have very different notions from either of the 
ante gentlemen as to the extent of the metro- 
polis 

The limits of London, ag at present laid down 
hy the Registrir General, mclude 176 parishes, 
besides several precincts, liberties, and extra-paro- 
chiai places, comprising altogether about 115 
square riles According to the old bills of mor- 
tality, London formerly included only 148 pa- 
rishes, which were located as follows — 


Parishes within the walls of the city 97 
Parishes without the walls 17 

Parishes in the city and hberties of Wcest- 
minster r 10 
Out pirishes in Middlesex and Surrey 24 
148 


The pirishes which have been annexed to the 
ibove at different periods since the commencement 
of the present contury are — 


Pishes idded by the late M1 Rickman 
(cc Pop Abstricts, 1801 31) (including 
Chelsca, Kensington, Piddington, St 
Muvlebonc, ind St Pancras) 

Parishes added by the Registrar General, 
1838 cmncduding Wummersmith, Fulham, 
Stoke Newington, Stritford le Bow, Brom 
ley, ( imbcrwell, Deptford, Gieenwich, and 
Woolwich) 

Prishes idded by the Registrar General 
in 1844 (including Cliphim, Battersea, 
W indsworth, Putney, Lower Tooting, and 
Stre ith um) 

Pinshes idded by the Registrar General in 
14460 (comprising Hoaumpsteid, Charlton, 
Tlumsterd Aithum, Lec, Kidbroke, and 
J c wash um) 


10 


7 
Totu number of y wishes in the metropolis, 
iw dctued by the Registrar Gener il 176 
The extent of London, according to the limits 
assigned to it at the scveral periods above men 
tioned, wis— 
Stut Acres Sq miles 
London within the old bills 
21,080 32 


of mortulity, from 1726 
London, within the limits 
adopted by the lite M1 
Rickman, 1801 31 
London, within the Tnnits 
idopted by the Registrar 
Gineril, 1838 43 
London, within the Jimits 
idopted by the hegistrar 
Goencral, 1844-46 
London, within the limits 
adopted by the Registrar 
Gener in 1847-51 


29,850 46 


44,850 70 
55,050 87 


115 


Weile, “has now 


74,070 


London,’ observes Mr 
3 


hyperbole when he sud, § Londies vest plus une | swallowed up many cities, towns, villages, and 


alle c'est une province courcite de maison ! 
(London 18 no longer a town 
covered with houses) ” 


itiisia province | 


scpirite jurisdictions The four commonwealths, or 
king toms, of thc Middle Sixons, Haat Saxons, the 
South Rick, and the Kentwaras, once ruled over 
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its surface, It now embraces the episcopal cities | Stoke Newington, Newington Butts, Plumstead, 
of London and Westminster, the towns of Wool | and many others 

wich, Deptford, and Wandsworth, the watering The 176 parishes now included by the Registrar 
places of [lampstead, Highgate, Islington, Acton, | General within the boundaries of the metropolis, ure 
and Kilburn, the fishing town of Barking, the | arranged by him into five districts, of which the 
once sccluded and ancient villages of Ham, Horn | arc's, population, and number of inhabited houses 
sey, Sydenham, Lee, Kensington, Fulhim, Lam | were on the 3lst of March, 1851, as undermen- 
beth, Clapham, Paddington, Hackney, Chelsca, | tioncd — 


TABLE SHOWING TIE AREA, NUMBER OF INHABITED HOUSKS, AND POPU 
LATION OF THE DIFFLRLNI PARTS OF THE MLTROPOLIS, 1841-51 
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Wust Dist ict 
Kensington 





7,860 74393 | 119,990 | 10,962 17,292 


Chelsca TOV 10 243 50,043 5,048 7,029 
St George s, Tanover squuc J,090 60.607 73.207 7,630 $795 
Westminster 810 50,902 65,009 6,439 6,047 
St Martinsin the Fields 200) ate 24,507 2,409 2,323 
St James s, Westminster 165 37 157 30,4126 3,590 3,400 


7190] 183,38, ]} 157,679 | 14,169 155 


Nore Disrricts 
Marylebone 























Hampstcad (iddcd 1816) 2070 10,109 11,%6 1,411 1,719 
Pancras 2 600 129 969 167,195 14,766 1s,731 
Islington 050 7,779 95,1lo4 $,508 13955 
Hackney v, 900 12325 5o,4 24 7,192 9 801 
Crvrhan Disrricis 
St Giless 250) 1378 54 062 4,959 ANT 
Strand 103 43,007 44,4146 4,327 3,985 
Holborn *" 185 41,532 46,571 4,003 4,517 
Clerkenwell 320 50,799 64,705 6,946 7,259 
St Luke’s 210 49,908 54,058 0,355 6,421 
Fast London 30) 39,718 44,107 4,796 4,785 
West London } Ley 29,188 25,529 3,010 2,745 
London, City of 1370 50,009 55,908 7,921 7,329 
Hast Drstricts 
Shoreditch 620 $3,504 109,209 12,642 15,433 
Bcthnil Gieen 700 74,206 90,170 11,782 14,370 
Whitechapel 16 ASTD 79,706 5,834 S822 
St George s in the Hist 230 41,116 4§,375 5 955 6,151 
Stepney 2518 90,531 | 110,609 | 14,304 16,340 
Poplar 1,20 d1,171 4,157 5,000 6,852 
Sourn Drsti ros 
St Saviour s, Southwark i 33,027 35,729 4,659 4,613 
St Olave’s, Southwatk ‘i 19,569 19,367 2923 2,365 
Bermondsey 620 35,002 48,128 5,074 7,095 
St George s, Southwirk *590 40,718 91,825 0,008 7,005 
Newmgton 630 | 51,098 64,805 9,370 10,468 
Lambeth 3,010 116,072 159 240 7,191 20,520 
Wandswoith (added 1548) 10,800 | 9,918 10,770 6,459 8,290 
Camberwell 4,570! 89,931 54 668 6,543 9,417 
Rotherhithe . 690 | 1,940 17,778 2,420 2,834 
Greenwich 4 570 $1,125 99,404 11,995 14,423 
Lewisham (rdded 1840) 16,350 23 ;051 o4,5.1 | 3,906 5,986 
Total London Division 74,070 | 1,945,009 | 2,301,010 | 262,737 307,722 








* The area of the districts of St Swiour ind St Olave 1s included in thit rcturned for St George Southwark 
t The area here stated 15 thit of the city withoy$ the walls, and includes White Iriars precinct and Holy 
Trinity, Mimorics both belon,ing to other distucts 
$ Thus ucats that of the city within the walls, and docs not clude White Prars, which belongs to the district 
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In order to be able to compare the average | be seen that, while what are popularly known ag 
dcnsity of the population mm the vanous parts of | the suburbs hivc increased, both in honses and 
London, I have mide a calculation as to the num- | population, at 1 considerable rate, some of the more 
ber of persons ind houses to the acre, as well as the | central parts of London, on the contrary, have de- 
number of inhabitints to each house J have | creased not only in the number of people, but in 
ulso computed the annual rate of increase of the | the number of dwellings aswell This has been the 
population from 1841-51, in the several localities | case in St Martins inthe Fields, St James’s, 
hcre mentioned, and append the result It will | Westminster, St Gules’s, and the City of London. 


TABLE SHOWING THE INCREASE OF THE POPULATION AND INHABITED 
HOUSES, AS WELL AS THE NUMBER OF PEOPLE AND HOUSES TO EACH 
ACRE, AND THE NUMBER OF PLRSONS TO EACH HOUSE IN THE DIF- 
FERENT PARTS OF THE METROPOLIS IN 1541-51 


* 






































yYeuly In Yeurly In Number of {Number of 
crov cof bo ferei cot In Number of Inhabited | Persons to 
pul ition per haioited People to the | Houses to the each 
annum from ibfouses trom} acre, 1801 Acre, 1851 House, 
1 4dl-5l | Ltd) oo] 1841 
——————_ | —_—__|-— paerie 
Waist Drsrricrs | 
Kensington £5092 | 633.0 1352 29 69 ! 
Chelsea 16,00 | 19s 1 724 97 74 
St George s, af 1 over square 0590 | 116 O71 8 0 83 
Westm ister coOT | POS $0 4 82 98 
St Mutinsin +c Fields deca TBH deca 11 6* fh 3 89 105 
St Jamess, W scminster 103 1* 13 0* 220 7 20 9 105 
Nor! ILE tere 
Marylebone 1,926.6 1736 1058 103 98 
Hampsteid 157 7 0S 07 8 69 
St Pancras Miao d) | 305 643 ta 89 
Islington Bek 050 315 4 4 70 
Hacknev 10090 ! re as ee 14:7 y 59 
Civri an Dr aries | 
St Gules » Cry ol O* deer TS T# 2162 191 113 
Strand iil ay. 4 pa 211 11 2 
Holborn 2039 dear SOK 217 7 2tO 193, 
Clerkenwell 7906 vl 3 S22 226 89 
St Luke s 4150 | an 225 2 267 84 
Kast and West Li 10on AR. ag E708 314 4 news 97 
London City leek IW 1*® leeg “59 2* 1510 198 76 
hase Lost tous | 
Shored tch ari a | 279 J 1761 24 8 70 
Bethnal gicun | £5964 1055 115 6 79 67 
Whitcen pel OEE Wel. 2523 279 90 
St Georges mth. Past ons 9 | 16 6 Hi 3 207 75 
Stepney PONS, USS 439 6 4 67 
Poplar 1,595 0 1s1o6 eid oe) 08 
South Primm s 
St Saviours, St (i ves, and St 
George s, Son aw 7y 1 307 | 138 181 2 meee 76 
Bermondsey 15426 1421 77 6 h1 2 67 
Newington | NIT 2 1098 1028 16 O1 
Lambeth nae TT 29 352 56 GT 
Wandsworth dee? 5 r53 org 7 61 
Camberw ell L173 7% | raw 12 £ 20 48 
Rotherhits c 138.3 | 41 4 B57 4] uY 
Greenwich Lo7) 21s 217 3 68 
Lewisham 1,175 0 | 107 0 21 3 o6 
ee anne st TT cnt That eee | ee ~ ity eaten, 
Total for ul Lor 1 | 41,027 1 | 44955 | 313 4] 76 
PRL OEE Dee a rot eee re Tm bs 











bd The poputr om aid number of inkvoitcd h uses im those di triets has decreased annually to this extent 
Since 84. 
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By the above table we perceive that St Mar 
tin’s in-the Fields, St James’s, Westminster, St 
Ghles’s, the Strand,and the City have all decreased 
both in population and houses since 1841 The 
population has dimimshed most of all in St 
James s, and the houses the mostin the City The 
suburban districts, however, such as Chelsea, 
Marylebone, St. Pancras, Islington, Hackney, 
Shoreditch, Bethnal green, Stepney, Poplar, Ber 
mondsey, Newington, Lambeth, Wandsworth, 
Camberwell, Greenwich, ind Lewisham, have all 
increased greatly within the last ten years, both 
in dwellings and people The greatest increase of 
the population, as well as houses, has been in 
Kensington, where the yearly addition has becn 
4500 people, and 630 houses 

The more densely populated districts are, St 
James’s, Westminster, St Guless, the Strand, 
Holborn, Clerkenwell, St Luke, Whitechapel and 
St George’s in the East, in all of which places there 
ale upwards of 200 people to the acre, while in 
Kast and West London, 1n which thc population 1s 
the most dense of all, the number of people cx 
ceeds 300 tothe acre The least denscly popa 
lated districts are Hampst: id, Wandsworth, ind 
Lewisham, where the people wi not more than 
six, and as few as two to thc acre 

The districts in which there are the greitest 
number of houses toa given spice, arc St J umcs g, 
Westminster, the Strand, Holborn, Clcrk«cnwell, 
St Luke’s, Shoreditch,and St Gcorge sin the East, 
in all of which localitics there are upwards of 20 
dwellings to cach acre of ground, while in Kast 
and West London, which 18 the most closely built 
over of all, the number of houses to eich acre 
areas many as 32. Himpstead and Lewishim 
appear to be the most open districts , for there the 
houses are not more thin eight and three to every 
ten acres of ground 

The localities in which the houses se the 
most crowded with immnites are the Strand and 
St Giles’s, where thereare more thainck ven people 
to each house and St Martinsin the kiclds ind 
St James’s, Westminster, and Holborn, wherecach 
house has on an average ten inmates, while in 
Lewisham and Wandsworth the houses tre the 
least crowded, for there we find only five people 
to every housc 

Now, compiring this return with thit of the 
metropolitan policc, we have the following results 
as to the extent and contents of thc Mctiopolis 


Proper — 


Accordin, = According 
to to Metro 

Regiutrir pohitin 

Gener Police 
Area (in statute acres) 74,070 05,850 
Parishcs 170 179 

umber of inhabited 

y cual 307,722  S0K,525 
Population 2,361,640 2,111,629 


Hence it will be seen thit both the extent ind 
contents of these two rcturns differ most mite 
nally 

1st The superficies of the Registrar General s 
metropolis 18 very nearly 123 square miles, or 


a A = 


15,190 statute acres, greater than the mctro- 
polis of the police commissioners 

2nd The number of inhabited houses 1s 2197 
more in the one than in the other 

3rd The population of London, according to 
the Registrar Generals limits, 1s 250,011, or a 
quarter of a million, more than it 18 according to 
the Jimits of the metropolitan police 

It were much to be desired that some more 
definite and scientific mode, not only of limiting, 
but of dividing the metropohs, were to be adopted 
At present there are, perhaps, as many different 
inetropolises, 80 to speak, and as many different 
modes of apportioning the several parts of the 
whole into districts, as there are public bodies 
whose operations ire specially confined to the 
capitul The Registrar General has, as we have 
becn, one metropolis divided inte western, nor 
thern, central, eastern, and southern districts ‘The 
mctiopolitin police commissioners have another 
mctiopolis apportioned into its A divisions, B 
divisions, ind so forth, and the Post Office has 
. third metropolis pircclled out in a totally 
diffrent manner , while the London City Mission, 
the Scripture Revders, tne Ragged Schools, and the 
many other similar metropolitan institutions, wk 
scem to delight i creating a distinct metropolis 
for themselves thus tending to make the statis 
tical ‘ confusion worse confounded ” 


O1 tur Dustin or Lonpon 


Dust ind rubbish accumulite in houses from a 
variety of cruses, but prinapally from the residuun: 
of fires, the white ish and cinders, or small frig 
ments of unconsumed coke, giving rise to by far 
the grciter quintity Some notion of the vast 
amount of this refuse annually produccd in Lon 
don inay be formcd from the fact that the con 
sumption of coal in the metropolis 1s, according to 
the ofhual retuins, 3,500,000 tons per annum, 
which is at the rite of a little more than 1} 
tons per house , the poorer famuilics, 1t 1s true, do 
not burn more thin 2 tons in the coutse of the 
yer but then many such families reside in the 
sime hous, und hence the average will appear in 
no way eacessive Now the ashes and cinders 
arising fiom this enormous consumption of coal 
would it 18 evident, if ulowed to he scittered 
about im such a place as London, render, ere long, 
not only the back streets, but even the impor 
tint thoroughfires, filthy and impassable Upon 
the Officers of the various patishes, therefore, has 
devolved the duty of seeing that the refuse of the 
fuel consumed throughout London 1s removed 
umost as fast is produced, this they do by entermg 
into in igrecment for the clearance of the “ dust 
bins ’ of the patsbioners as often as required, 
with some peison who possesses all necessary 
appli ices for the purpose-—such as horses, carts, 
biskets, and shovels, together with a plot of 
waste ground whereon to deposit the refuse The 
persons with whom this agreement 1s made are 
culed “dust contractors,” and are generally men 
of considerable wealth 

The collection of “dust,” 18 now, more properly 
speaking, the r.moval of it The collection of an 
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sracle implies the voluntary seeking after it, and 
thas the dustmen can hardly be said to do, for though 
they parade the streets shouting for the dust as 
they go, they do so rather to fulfil a certain duty 
they have undertahen to perform than in any 
expectation of profit to be derived from the sale 
of the article 

Formerly the custom was otherwise , but then, 
ag will be seen hereafter, the residuum of the Lon 
don fuel was far more valuable Not many years 
ago it was the practice for the various mastcr dust 
men to send in their tenders to the vestry, on 1.ccr 
tain day appointed for the purpose, offering to pay a 
considerable sum yeirly to the pirish authorities 
tor hberty to collect the dust from the scveral 
houses The sum formerly paid to the parish 
of Shadwell, for instance, thongh not a very 
extensive one, amounted to between 400/ or 
§00/ per annum , but then there wis an immcnse 
demand for the article, and the contractors were 
unable to furnish a sufhcient supply from London , 
ships were frequently freighted with it from other 
parts, especially from Newcastle ind the northern 
ports, and at that time it formed an urticle of 
considerable international commerce—the price 
being from 15s to 1d perchaldron Of late yc ars, 
however, the demand has fallen off gieitly, while 
the supply has been progressivcly increasing, owing 
to the extension of the metropolis, so that the 
Contractors have not only declined paying any 
thing for hberty to collect it, but now stipulite 
to receive a certain sum for the removal of it = It 
need hardly be stated thit the parishes uUwiys 
employ the man who requircs the least moncy for 
the performance of what lms now bccome a 
matter of duty rather than in object of desire 
Some idea may be formed of the chinge which 
his taken plice in this busincss, from the fret, 
thit the rforesaid patish of Shadwell, which for 
merly received the sum of 450/ pe: annum for 
hberty to collect the dust, now pivs the Contrictor 
the sum of 240/ pcr innum for its removal 

The Court of Sewers of the City of London, m 
1846, through the advie of Mr Cochrane, the 
president of the Nationil Philanthropic Associ 
tion, were ible to obtain from the contractors 
the sum of 50002 for lberty to clear awry the 
dirt from the streets and the dust from the 
bins and houses in that district The year follow 
ing, however, the contractors entercd into 1 com 
bination, and came to a resolution not to bid so 
high for the prvilege, the result ws, thit they 
obtained then contiacts at wn evpcnse of 2200/ 
By acting on the sime principle in the year 
after, they not only offered no premium whit 
ever for the contract, but the City Commis 
sioners of Sewers were obliged to pry them the 
sum of 3001 for removing the refuse, and at pre 
sent the amount paid by the City is as much 13 
49000! This 18 divided among four great con 
tractors, and would, if equally apportioned, give 
them 12507 each 

I subjom a hst of the names of the principal 
contractors and the parishes for which thcy are 
engaged — 


18f 
DISTRICTS CONTRACTED NAMES OF 
FOR CONTRACTORS. 
edling 
Roo 
Four divisions of the City J Sinnott 
J Gould 
Finsbury square 1 Gould 
St ITukes H Dodd 
Shoreditch Ditto 
Nonon fk olgate 1 Gould 


Bethnal green 


k Newman 


Holborn Pratt and Sewell 
Hatton ¢ arden Ditto 

Islington Stroud, Bnckmaker 
St Martins Wm Smnott Junior 


St Mary le Strand 


J Gore 


St Sepulchre Ditto 
Savo Ditto 

St Clement Danes Rook 

St Tameoss Clerkenwell H Dodd* 
St Johns ditto J Gould 
St Margarets Westmmster W Hearne 


St Johns ditto 


Stapleton and Holdsworth. 


lambcth W Hearne 
Chelsea ( Humphries 
St Marylebone 1 Gore 
Bhickfriars bride Jenkins 
St Pauls Covent garden  W Sinnott 
Piccadilly Ht Tame 
Regent strect ndP ul mull W Ridding 
St Ceorges Hlinover sq Ht Tame 
Paddington € Humphnies 
Camden town Milton 
St Pancras SW Division W Stapleton 
South impton est ite ( Starkey 
Skinners ditto H North 
Brewcr 5 ditto € Starkey 
Cromer ditto Ditto 
Calthorpe ditto Ditto 
Bedford ditto ( ore 
Doughty ditto Martin 
Union ditto J Gore 
Foundhing ditto Pratt and Sewell 
Harrison ditto Murtin 
St Anns Soho J Core 
Whitechapel I arsons 
Goswell strect Redding 
Commercitl roid F ust T Sinnott 
Mile ond Nc wman 
Borou,h Hcarne 
Bermondsey The pinsh 
Kensington Hi Tamc 
St Galess in the liclds and 

St Georpcs, Bloomsbury Redding 
Shadwell Westley 
St George sin the Fast Ditto 
Rattle bridge Starkey 
Berkeley squ irc ( lutterbuck 
St George s Pimlico Redding 
Woads and Forests Ditto 
St Botolph Westley 
St Johns Wapping Ditto 
Somers town Hf North 
Kentish town J Gore 


Roll (Liberty of the) 
Fk dward square Kensington 


All the mctropolitan 


Pratt and Sewcl] 
C Humphnies 


pwishes now pay the 


contractors various umounts for the removal of the 
dust, ind Iam credibly mformed thit there 18 a 
system of undcrletting and jobbing in the dust 
contracts extensively cirried on The contiactor 
for a ceitun parish 18 often a diffrent person from 
the mister doing the work, who 1s unknown in 
the contiut  Occisionilly the work would ap- 
per to be subdivided and underlet a second time 

The pansh of St Pancras 1g split into no 
Icss thin 21 districts, each district having a 
separite ind independent “ Board,’ who are 
gencrilly it war with each other, and make 
separate contrits fur their ascveral diviaions 
Tins 18 alyo the case in other large parishes 
and these «and other considerations confirm 
mc im the conclusion that of laige and small 
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dust-contractors, job masters, and middle men, of 
one k nd or the other, throughout the metropolis, 
there cinnot be less than the number I hive 
atited—90 With the exception of Bermondsey, 
there 1re no parishes who remove their own dust 

It 1s difficult to arrive at any absolute st itement 
as to the gross amount paid by the diffcrent 
pinshes for the removal of the cntire dust of the 
metropolis From Shadwell the contractor, as we 
have seen, receives 250/ , from tle city the four 
contractors receive as much as 5000/ , but there 
we many small parishes in London which do not 
pay above 1 tithe of the Jast mentioned sum — Lt 
us, therefore, assume, thit one with mother, the 
several metropolitan parishes pry 2002 2. year 
each to the dust contractor According to the 
teturns before given, there ae 176 prishcs in 
London Hencc, the gross imount pud for the 
removal of the cntuc dust of the metropolis wall 
be betwoen 80,0002 and 40,0U0/ por inmiun 

The removal of the dust throughout the mctro 
polis, is therefore, cirricd on by vnumbci of persons 
culed Contiactors, who undertake, as has becn 
stated, for a curtun sun, tocut awry the refuse 
from the hous s as ficquently is the inh whitunts 
desire it ‘To asccrtain the piecise numbcas otf 
these contractors 18 a tisk of much guatcr diff 
cultv thin might at first be conceived 

The London Post Office Directory gives the 
following number of tridesmcn connected with 
the remov ul of refuse from the houses ind strcets 
of the mctropolis 


Dustmen ) 
Scivengeis 10 
Nightmen It 
Sweeps vd 


But these numbers are obviously complete for 
€ven % cursory pissenzer thiongh London must 
have noticcd a greater number of mimes upon the 
various dust carts to be mct with in the stiects 
than are here set down 

A dust contr ctor, who has been im the business 
upwaids of 20 years, stited thit, from lis hnow 
\dge of the taide, he should suppose that wt pic 
sent there might be about &0 o1 90 contractors m 
the metropolis Now, ucording to the returns 
beforc given, there are within the limits of the 
Metropolitan Police District 176 pushes, and 
comp wing this with my informant > stitement, thit 
many pcrsons contrict for more than one paris. 
(of which, indeed, he himself 15 un anstince), there 
remains but little reason to doubt the correctniss 
of his supposition—that there ire, in ill, between 
80 or 90 dustcontrictors, lage and smill, 
connected with the metiopohs = Acsumune thic 
aggregate number to be 8d, there would be onc 
contractor to evcry two pirtshcs 

These dust contiictois we hhewise the con 
trictors for the cleansing of the streets, except 
where that duty 18 performed by the Sticct Order 
hes, they are also the persons who undert the 
the emptying of the cesspools in thar naghbout 
hood, the latter oper ition, howcver, ts effected by 
in arrangement between themsclycs und the land 
lords of the premises, and foims no pirt ef their 
puochial contracts At the othce of the Street 

” 


nn en ne pa a 


Orderhes in Leicester Square, they have know- 
ledge of only 30 contractors connected with the 
mctropolis, but thisis evidently defective, and refers 
to the “large masters” alone , leaving out of all con- 
sideration, as it does, the host of small contractors 
svittered up and down the metropolis, who ate able 
to cmploy only two or three carts and six or seven 
men cach, many of such small contractors being 
merely mastcr sweeps who hive maniged to “ get 
on vlittle in the world,” and who are now able to 
contrict, ‘in 1 small way,’ for the removal of 
dust, street swcepings, and mht soil Moreover, 
miny of even the ‘ great contractors” being un- 
willing to venture upon an outlay of capital for 
cuts, horses, & , when their contract 1s only for 
v jeu, md may piss at the end of that tme 
into the hinds of amy one who may underbid 
them—miny such, I repeat, ae in the habit of 
undcrletting a portion of thar contract to others 
possessing the necess uv appliances, or of entering 
into partnership with them The litter 1s the case 
in the push of Shidwell, where 1 person having 
cuts ind horscs sh tres the profits with the original 
contrictor ‘The agrecemunt made on such occa- 
sions 15, of course, v scorct, though the practice 
is by no mcins uncommon, indeed, there is 
go much secrecy muntuned concerning 11 matters 
connected with this business, thit the inquuy 1s 
beset with cvary possible difheulty The gentle- 
min who communicated to me the umount paid 
hy the puish of Shadwell, and who informed me, 
morcovcr that parishes in his neighbourhood paid 
twice ud three times more thi Shadwell did 
jnunted tome the dificulties I should e.persence it 
the commencement of my inquiy, md I have 
certunly found Ins opimion correct to the letter 
I hive asecrtamed thit in one y ud intimidation 
wis resorted to, wd the mcn were threatencd 
with instint disimssil if they give me any infor 
mition but such as wis cuculited to mislead 

I soon discovercd, indccd, th it 1t wis impossible 
to plicc iy teliunce on whit some of the contiac 
torssud and here Emi repert tht the indisputi 
ble result of my mquirns has been to meet with far 
more deception and cquivocition fiom employers 
eneruly thi fiom the employed, working men 
hive littl or no movive for mms stiting then wages, 
they know well thit the ordinary rites of remu 
ncirition for thar lvbour are eisily ascertainable 
fiom other members of the tride, and seldom or 
never object to produce accounts of thar earnings, 
Whenever they have been im the habit of heeping 
such thing With employers, however, the case 
is fu dithrent, to sech to iscertun from them 
the profits of thar trade 1s to mect with cvasion 
wid previricit on at evciy turn, they seem to 
fucl that the guns we dishonestly lige and 
he ice resort to every means to prevent them being 
mide pubhe hat I hive met with many ho 
nour ible cxccptions to this rule, I most cheerfully 
i kaowledge, but that the majority of tridesmen 
ue ne ther so frank, communi itive, nor truthful, 
is the men in thar employ, the whole of my in 
vestigations go to prove I hwe heady, in the 
Vor neng Chionwle, recorded the chiractcer of my 
uitervicws with am eminent Jew slop taler, an 
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army clothier, and an enterprising free trade stay- 
maker (a gentleman who subscribed his 100 
guineas to the League), and I must in candour 
confess that now, after two yeirs experience, I 
have found the industnous poor 1 thousand fold 
more veracious than the trading rich 

With respect to the amount of business done by 
these contrictors, or gross quantity of dust collected 
by them in the course of the year, 1t would appear 
that each employs, on an average, tbout 20 men, 
which mahes the number of mcn cmployed ws dust 
men through the streets of London amount to 1500 
This, 1s has been previously stated, 13 grossly ut 
varlance with the number given in the Census of 
1841, which computes the dustmcn in thc metro 
polis it only 254 But, is I sud before I have 
long ceased to plice conhdence in the government 
returns on such subjects According to the above 
estim ite of 254, and deducting from this number 
the 88 master dustmen, there would be only 106 
labouring men to empty the 300,000 dust bins of 
London, ind 18 these men ilwiys work in couples, 
it follows that every two dustmcen would nive to 
remove the iefuse trom about 3000 houses, so 
that issuming cach bin to icqure cmptying 
once every six weels they would have to cut 
away the dust from 2100 houses every month, 
or 600 every week, which 1g it the rite of 100 
iday ! and as eich dust bin contuns ibout hilf 1 
lord, it would follow thit ut this rite cach curt 
would have to collect 50 lords of dust duly, 
whereas 5 loads is the iwerige day s work 

Computing the London dust conti wtors it 90, 
and the mbhabitcd houscs at 000,000, it follows 
thit each contrator would hive Jdo3 houses to 
remove the refuse from Now it his been colcu 
lated that the ashcs and cinders alone fiom ¢ ich 
house average about thrce lows por unum, so 
that eich contractor would havc, in ronnd num 
bers, 10,000 loids of dust to r¢mo-e an the coutsc 
of the year I find, from inqniics, thit cvosy 
two dustmen cirry to the y ud wbout five loids 1 
day, or cbout 1500 loads m the course of the yeu, 
so that at this rite, therc must be between si 
ind seven carts, ind twelve ind fourteen col 
luctors employed by ewh mister but this is 
«xclusive of the men employed in the ) uds 
In one yird that I visited there were fourtecn 
people busily employcd Six of these were 
women, Who were occupied im sifting, ind thy 
were attended by three men who shovcllcd the 
dust into their sievcs, and the forcmin, who wis 
hard at work loosening ind drigging down thi 
dust from the herp, icidy for the — fillers im 
Besides these there weic two curts ind four incn 
(ngaged in convcying the sifted dust to the bar,c» 
alongside the wharf At x Jarser dust 5 ud, thit 
formerly stood on the banks of the Regents cual, 
I am informed that thue were sometimes 15 
many as 127 people vt work = Itas but + smill 
vad, which has not 30 to 40 Inbourcr connected 
With it and the lesser dusty uds hive gene 
uly from four to cight sitters, ind six or seven 
‘its There arc, therefort, employed m i me 
dium sized yard twelve colictors or c rinen, 
41x sifters, and thiee fillers n, besides the foicmim 


or forewoman, making altogether 22 persons, so 
that, computmg the contractors at 90, and allow- 
ing 20 men to be employed by each, there would 
be 1800 men thus occupied in the metropolis, 
which appears to be very near the truth 

One who has been all his life connected with 
the business estin ated that there must be about 
ten dustmen to each metropolitan pinsh, large and 
small In Marylebone he bcheved there were 
eighteen dust-cuts, with two men to cich, out 
every diy, in some small parishes, however, two 
men are sufhuent There would be more men 
cmployed, he sud, but some misters contracted 
for two or thicc parishes, ind so “ kept the simc 
mon going,’ working them hud, and enlirging 
then reculir rounds Culculating, then, that ten 
men ire cmploycd to ewh of the 176 metropoli- 
tin puishes, we hae 1760 dustmen in London. 
The sulbwbin parshcs, my informant told me, 
were is wall ¢ dustmined’ is any he knew, 
for the residents in such parts were more particular 
bout their dust than in busier pl vees 

Tt is cunous to ohbsive how closly the num- 
ber of men cngrged in th collection of the “ dust ” 
from the couls burnt mi London agiecs, iecording 
to the above cstiumite, with the numbcr of men 
engaged in delivering the cous to be burnt The 
couwhippa, who ‘di charge the collicrs,” ue 
ibout 1500, rand the cou port rs, who cury the 
cous fiom the birges to the mcich nts’ wagons 
ie wbout the sime im number The amount ot 
residuum from cou ufter burning cinot, of course, 
be equal cither m bulk or weight to the ongma 
substince, bat consiacuing thit the collection of 
the dust 1g vinuch slower operation thin the de 
livery of the coals, the dithacnee is cisily ve 
counted for 

We miy arise, ipproximatcly, vt the quantity 
of dust ummauly produccd im London, im the fol 
lowe mune — 

The consumption of cou n London, per imma, 
ig thout 4,500,000 tons, exclusive of whit ag 
biousnt to the metropolis per rul Coals are 
mide up of the following componcnt puts, viz 
(1) the imorgime ind fixcd elements, thit 1s 
to sty, the whes, or the bones, as it were, of the 
fossil trecs, which cannot be burnt, (2) cohe, on 
the rsiduuy cirbon, ufter being deprived of the 
volitile mitter, (3) the volitile matter itsclt 
givcn off dung combustion in the form of flame 
ind smoke 

The rclitive proportions of these miteriels im 
the virious hinds of coals ue as follows — 


Carbon Volatile Ash 3 
per cent per cent p reeat 
en ae sa 49 1060 60t040 Iu 
cous 
Newcastle or - ¢ 
‘ house ’ coals } 57 37 Y 
Lancashire Lith. me 
Yorkshire cou f EOD Sete) : 
outh Welsh o | gy 4, 55 I1ltols 3 
“stem” coils f 
puncte | 30 to 95 None ahlitte 


“stone ” cols | 


In the metropolis the Newcastle coal is chiefly 
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used, and this, we perceive, yields five per cent 
ashes and about 57 per cent carbon But a con 
siderable part of the carbon 18 convarted into 
carbonic acid during combustion, if, therefore, 
we assume that twothirds of the carbon are 
thus consumed, and that the remaiming third re 
mains behind in the form of cinder, we shall 
haye about 25 per cent of “ dust’ from every 
ton of coal On inqury of those who have 
had long experience 1n this matter, I find that 
a ton of coal may be furly said on an average 
to yield about one fourth its weight in dust, 
henee the gross amount of “dust” annually pro 
duced in London would be 900,000 tons, or about 
three tons per house per innum 

It 18 impossible to obtain any definite statistics 
on this part of the subject Not one in every 
ten of the contractors keeps any account of 
the amount that comes into the “yard” An 
intelhgent and communicative gentleman whom I 
consulted on this matter, could give me no in 
formation on this subject thit wis in any wiy 
satisfactory I have, however, endeavouicd to 
check the preceding estimite in the following 
manner Thorc arc in London upwards of 800,000 
inhabited houses, ind eich house furnishes 1 
certain quota of dust to the general stock I have 
ascertained that 1 iverige sized house will pro 
duce, in the course of a ycar, about threc cart lords 
of dust, wmle each cait holds about 40 bushels 
(biskets)—what the dustmen cill a chaldron 
‘here are, of course, many houses in the metro 
pohs which furnish three and four times this 
amount of dust, but igainst these miv be pliccd 
the vast preponderance of smul and poor houses 
m London and the suburbs, where there 1s not 
one quarter of the quintity produced, owing to 
the small amount of fucl consumed Estim iting 
then, the average annuil quintity of dust fiom 
each house at three loids, or chaldrons, and the 
houses at 300,000, it follows thit the gross 
quantity collected throughout the metropolis will 
be about 900,000 chaldrons per num 

The next pirt of the subject 1s-—whit becomes 
of this vast quantity of dust—to whit usc it ds 
applied 

The dust thus collected 1» used for two pur 
poses, (1) as a manure for land of 2 pceuhu 
quality, and (2) for miking bricks The fine 
portion of the house dust cilled “ soil,’ and spr 
rated from the “bmieze,’ or coarser portion, by 
sifting, 18 found to be peculiarly fittcd for whit 
18 called breaking up a marshy heathy soil at its 
first cultivation, owing not only to the dry niture 
of the dust, but to its possessing in an cemincnt 
degree a highly sepiriting quality, almost, if not 
quite, equal to sind In former years the di mind 
for this finer dust was very great, ind barges were 
continually in the uiver wating their turn to be 
loaded with it for some distant pirt of the country 
At that time the cont) ictors were unable to supply 
the demand, and easily got 12 per chaldron for 1s 
much as they could furnish, aud then, as ] have 
stated, many ships were in the habit of bringmyg 
cargoes of it from the North, and of realizing a 
good profit on the transaction ,Of late years, 
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however—nnd particularly, I am tola, since the 
repeal of the corn laws—this branch of the busi- 
ness has dwindled to nothing The contractors say" 
that the farmers do not cultivate their land now 
as they used, 1t will not pay them, and instead, 
therefore, of bringing fresh land into tillage, and 
especially such as requires this sort of manure, 
they are laying down that which they previously 
had in cultivation, and turning it into pasture 
grounds It 18 principally on this account, say the 
contractors, that we cannot sell the dust we collect 
so well or so readily as formerly There are, how- 
ever, some cargoes of the dust still taken, par- 
ticularly to the lowlands in the neighbourhood 
of Barking, and such other places in the vicinity 
of the metropolis as are enabled to realize a 
greater profit, by grow ng for the London markets 
Neverthcless, the contractors are obhged now to 
dispose of the dust ut 2s 6d per chaldron, and 
sometimes less 

The finer dust 18 also used to mix with the 
cliy for making bricks, and barge loads are con 
tinually shipped off for this purpose The fine 
ashes are added to the clay in the proportion of 
on fifth ashes to four fifths clay, or 60 chaldrons 
to 240 cubic yards, which 18 sufficient to make 
100,000 bricks (where much sand 1s mixed with 
the clay a smuller proportion of ashes may be 
used) This quantity requires also the addition 
of about 15 chaldrons, or, if mild, of about 12 
childrons of “ brieze,” to aid the burning The 
shes ue made to mix with the cliy by collecting 
it into 4 sort of reservoir fitted up for the pur 
pose, witer in great quantities 1s let in upon 
it, and it 18 then stirred tall it resembles a fine 
thin piste, in which state the dust eisly mingles 
with every part of it In this condition it as letr 
till the witer either soiks into the earth, or goes 
off by cviporation, when the bricks are moulded 
in the usual manner, the dust forming a compo 
nent part of them 

The ashes, o: cindered matter, which are thus 
dispcrsed throughout the substance of the clay, 
becomc, in the process of burning, gradually 
ignited and consumed But the “ brieze” (fiom 
the French b7c8e7, to break or crush), that is to 
siy, the coirser portion of the coal ash, 18 hke 
wisc used in the burning of the bncks The 
smnul spaces left among the lowest courses of the 
bricks in the kiln, or “clamp,” are filled with 
“buieze,’ ind a thick layer of the same material 18 
sprcad on the top of the kilns, when full Fre 
quently the ‘brieze’ 1s mixed with small coals, and 
attcr having been burnt the ashes are collected, 
and theu mixed with the clay to form new bricks 
The highcst price at present given for “ brieze” 
is ds per ton 

The price of the dust used by the brickmakers 
has likewise been reduced, this the contractors 
ucount for by saying that there are fewer bnck 
fields than formerly weir London, as thcy have 
been nearly all built over They assert, that 
while the amount of dust and cinders has increased 
proportionately to the icrease of the houses, the 
demand for the article his decreased in a like 
1itio, and that, moreover, the greater portiow 
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of the bricks now used in London for the new 
buildings come from other quarters Such dust, 
however, as the contractors sell to the brick- 
makers, they in general undertake, for a certain 
sum, to cart to the brick fields, though 1t often 
happens that the brick makers’ carts coming into 
town with their loads of bmcks to new buildings, 
call on their return at the dust yards, and carry 
thence a load of dust or cinders back, and so 
save the price of cartage 

But during the operation of sifting the dust, 
many things are found which are useless for eithet 
manure or brick making, such as oyster shells, 
old bricks, old boots and shoes, old tin kettles, 
old rags and bones, &c These are used tor 
Various purposes 

The bricks, &c , are sold for sinning beneath 
foundations, where a thick laver of concrete 13s 
spread over them Many old bricks, too, are 
used in making new rotds, especially where the 
dand 18 Jow and marshy The old tin goes to 
fom the japanned fistenings for the corners of 
trunks, as well as to other persons, who rc 
minufacture 1t into a variety of articles The 
old shoes are sold to the London shoe nakers, who 
use them as stufiing between the insole and 
the onter one, but by far the greater quantity 13 
sold to the manuficturers of Prussian blue, that 
substance being formed out of refuse animil 
matter The rags and bones ire of course dis 
posed of at the usual places—the marinc store 
shops 

A dust heap, therefore, may be briefly sud to 
be composed of the following things, which ue 
severally applied to the following uses — 

1 “Soil,” or fine dust, sold t  brickmikers 
for making brichs, and to firmers for munuic, ts 
peuially for clover 

2 “Breze,” or cindus, sold to brichmikers, 
for burning bricks 

3 Rags, bones, ind old metal, sold to marine- 
store dealers 

4 Old tin and iton vesscls, sold for “clamps 
to trunks, &c, ind for making copperas 

5 Old bricks and oyste1 shells, sold to build 1s, 
for sinking foundations, ind forming rovds 

6 Old boots and shoes, sold to Piussian bluc 
manufacturers 

7 Money and jewellery, kept, or soid to Jews 

The dust yards, or plices where the dust 1s 
collected and sifted, wre generilly situited in the 
suburbs, and they may be found all round London, 
sometimes occupying open spaces adjoining back 
streets and lanes, and surrounded by the low 
mean houses ot the poor, frequently, however, 
they cover a large extent of ground in the fields, 
and there the dust 1s piled up to a great height in 
a conical heap, and having much the appeirince 
of a volcanic mountanm The reison why the 
dust heaps are confined principally to the suburbs 
1s, that more space 1s to be found in the out 
skirts than in athickly peopled and central locahty 
Moreover, the fear of indictments for nuisance has 
had considerable influence in the matter, for it 
was not unusual for the yaids in former times, to 
be located withm the boundaries of the city 
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They are now, however, seattered round London, 
and always placed as near as possible to the 
river, or to some canal communicating there 
with In St George’s, Shadwell, Ratelifie, 
Limehouse, Poplar, and Blackwall, on the north 
side of the Thames, and in Redriffe, Bermondsey, 
and Rotherhithe, on the sonth, they are to bc 
found near the Thames The object of this 18, 
that by far the greater quantity of the soil or 
ashes 13 conveyed in sailing barges, holding from 
70 to 100 tons each, to Feversham, Sitting 
bourne, and other plies in Kent, which are the 
great brick making manufactories for London 
These barges come up invariibly loaded with 
bricks, and take home in return,a cargo of soi] 
Other dust yards are situated contiguous to the 
Regents ind the Surrey canal, and for the 
same reason as above stated—for the convenience 
of witer curnige Morcover, adjoining the Lime- 
house cut, which 1s 1 branch of the Lea River, 
other dustyirds may be found, and again 
tiavclling to the opposite end of the metropolis, 
we discover them not only at Paddington on the 
binks of the cani, but it Maidenlane in a 
similar position Some time since there was an 
immense dust herp i the neighbourhood ot 
(iray sinn lane, which sold for 20,0002 , but that 
wis in the divs when 15s and 1/ per chaldron 
could casily be procured for the dust According 
to the present ritc, not + tithe of that amount 
could have becn realized upon it 

A visit to my ot the large metropolitan dust 
virds 18 fir from uninteresting Near the centre 
of the yard riscs the highest heap, composed of 
what is culled the — soil,’ or finer portion of the 
dust used fer minute Around this heap are 
numerous kcssei hcaps, consisting of the mixed 
dust ind rublish cirted in and shot down previous 
to sitting Among these heaps are many women 
and old men with sieves made of iron, all busily 
engiged in scpuating the “bmeze” from the 
“so” Thereislike wise another large heap in some 
other part of the yud, composed of the cinders 
or “bruze’ waiting to be shipped off to the 
brichfields The whole yird seems alive, some 
sifting ind others shovelling the sifted soil on to 
the heip, while cvery now and then the dust 
carts icturn to discharge their loads, and pro 
cecd agun on their rounds for a fresh supply 
Cocks and hens keep up a continual scratching and 
cuckling among the heaps, and numerous pigs seem 
to find greit delight im rooting incessantly about 
itter the garbage and offal collected from the 
houses and markcts 

In a dustyird lately visited the  sifters 
formed 1% curious sight, they were almost 
up to their middle in dust, ranged in a sem 
circle in front of that part of the heip which 
was being “worked,” each had before her a 
small mound of soil which had fallen through her 
sieve and formed a sort of embankment, behind 
which she stood The appearance of the entirc 
group at their work was most pecular Their 
course dirty cotton gowns were tucked up behind 
them, their arms were bared above their elbows, 
their black bonnets crushed and battered like 
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those of fishewomen, over their gowns they 
wore a strong leathern apron, extending from 
their necks to the extremities of their petticoats, 
while aver this, again, was another leathern apron, 
shorter, thickly padded, and fastened by a stout 
string or strap round the waist In the process 
of their work they pushed the sieve from them 
and drew it back again with apparent violence, 
striking it against the outer leathern apron with 
such force that 1t produced each time a hollow 
sound, hike a blow on the tenor drum Ali the 
women present were middle aged, with the excep 
tion of one who was very old—68 years of age 
she told me—and had been at the business from 
a girl She was the daughter of a dustman the 
wite, or woman of a dustman, and the mother of 
several young dustmen—sons and grandsons—all 
at work at the dust yards it the east end of the 
inetropolis 

We now come to speak of the Inbourers engaged 
m collecting, sifting, or slupping off the dust of 
the metropolis 

The dustmen, scavengers, 2nd mghtmcn are, to 
a certain eatcnt, the same pcopl The contrac 
tors generally agree with the vinous parishes to 
remove both the dust from the houses wd the 
mud from the streets, the men in their em 
ploy are indiscrimimatcly engaged in these two 
diverse occupations, collecting the dust to dry, and 
often cleansing the streets on the morrow, and we 
designated either dustmen or scavengcrs, accord 
ing to their particular avocition at the moment 
The case 18 somewhat different, however, with 
respect to the nightmen There 1s no such thing 
as 1 contract with the parish for removing the 
nightsoil This is done by priv tte agreement 
with the landlord of the prcmiscs whence the soil 
has to be removed When a cesspool requires 
emptying, the occupying tenant commumiec ites with 
the land'ord, who makes 1n arrangement with 2 
dust contractor or sweep mghtman for this pur 
pose This operation is totilly distinct fiom the 
regular or duly Ivbour of the dust contractors 
mcn, who receive extr1 pay for it, sometimes 
one set go out at might and sometimes another, 
accoiding either to the selection of the master or 
the inclination of the men ‘There are, howevcr, 
some dustmen who have never been at work 
as nightmen, and could not be induced to do s0, 
from an invineible antipathy to the employment , 
stil, such instances are fuw, for the mcn generally 
go whenever they can, and occasionally engage in 
mghtwork for employers unconnected with their 
masters Itiscalculated that there are some hun 
dreds of men employed mghtly in the removal of 
the nightsoil of the metropolis durmg the summer 
and autumn, and as thesc men have often to work 
at dust collecting or cleansing the streets on the 
following day, 1t 1s evident that the sime persons 
cannot be thus cmployed every mght, accordingly 
the ordinary practice 1s for the dustmcn to “ take 
it in turns,” thus allow ng each sct to be em 
ployed every third mght, and to have two nights’ 
rest in the interun. 

The men, therefore, who collect the dust on 
one day may be cleaning the streets on the next, 
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especially during wet weather, and engaged at 
night, perhaps, twice during the week, 1n re- 
moving nightsoil, so that 1t 18 difficult to anave 
at any precise notion as to the number of persons 
engaged in any one of these branches per se 

But these labourers not only work indiscr- 
minately at the collection of dust, the cleansing 
of the streets, or the removal of mghtsoil, but 
they are employed almost as indiscriminately at 
the various branches of the dust business , with 
this quahfication, however, that few men apply 
themselves continuously to any one branch of the 
business The labourers employed in a dust yard 
may be divided into two classes those pud by 
the contractor, and those paid by the foreman or 
forewoman of the dust heap, commonly called 
hill-man or In] woman 

They are as follows — 

I Lispouri rs Parp Bx THE CoNTRACTORS, OR, 

1 Yard foreman, or superintendent This 
duty is often performed by the master, 
espcciily in small contracts 

2 Gangers o1 dust-collectors These are 
called “fillers” and “carners,’ from the 
practice of one of the men who go out with 
the cut filling the basket, and the other 
curryimg it on his shoulder to the vehicle 

3 Lvudcis of cartsin the dust yard for ship- 
ment 

4 Caiizwrs of cinders to the cinde heap, or 
bricks to the buch heap 

5 Loreman or forewoman of the heap 

I] LaLourirs 1AID BL THE HILL VAN OR 
HITL WOMAN 

1 sSzfters, who are generally women, and 
mostly the wives or concubines of the 
dusincn, but sometimes the wives of bidly- 
pid dibouren,s 

£ Fallers cn, or shovellers of dust into the 
sicvcs of the sifters (one man being allowed 
to evcry two o1 three women) 

3 Caries off of bones, rags, metal, and other 
perquisitcs to the vuious hcaps, these are 
mostly chidrcn of the dustmen 

A mcdium sized dus, ard will employ abont 
twive colicctors, thr “nllersin, six sitters, and 
one fo: nin or fo1cwoman, while a large yard 
will ifford work to vhout 150 people 

There * e four different modes of payment 
prov dent amorg the several labourers employed 
at thc metropolitan Cust yards —(1) by the day, 
(2) by the picee or load, (3) by the lump, (4) 
by perquisites 

1st The foreman of the yard, where the master 
does not perform tus duty himself, 1s generally 
one of the rcgulu dustmen picked out by the 
master, for this purpose He 1s paid, the sum of 
2s 6d per day, or 15s per week Inlarge yards 
there are somctimes two and even thre yard 
forcmen at the same rate of wages The duty 18 
meiely to superintend the work They do not 
labour themsclves, and their exemption in this 
respect 1s considered, and indeed looked on 
by themselves, as a sort of premium for good 
BETVICLS 

2nd The gangers or collectors are generally 
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pud 8d per load for every load they brmg into 
the yard = This 23, of course, prece work, for the 
more hours the men work the more loads will 
they be enabled to biing, and the more pay will 
they receive There are some yards where the 
carters get only 6d per load, as, for instance, at 
Paddington The Paddington men, however, are not 
considered inferior workmen to the rest of their 
fullows, but meiely to be worse paid In 1826, or 
25 years ago, the carters had 1s 6d per load, but 
at that tme the contractors were able to get 1/ 
per chaldron for the soil and “ brieze ” or cinders , 
then 1t began to fall in value, and according to the 
decrease in the price of these commodities, 80 
have the wages of the dust collectors been reduced 
It will be at once seen that the reduction in the 
wages of the dustmen beus no piop ution to the 
reduction in the price of soil and cinders, but it 
must be borne in mind that where is the con 
tractors formerly paid large sums for libcity to 
collect the dust, they now ire pid large sums to 
remove 1t This in some mcasure helps to account 
for the appirent disproportion, and tcnds, perhaps, 
to equalize the mitter The gancers, ther fore, 
have 4d ewh, per loid when best pud They 
consider from four to six loids a good day’s work, 
101 where the contract 13 large, extending over 
sevcral parishes, they often havc to trivel x long 
way for a load It thus happen that while the 
mcn employed by the Whitcchapel contractor 
ci, when doing their utmost, manage to bing 
only four loids a day to the yard, which is 
situated in a place called the “ruins” in Lowcr 
Shadwell, the men employcd by the Shidwcll 
contractor can easily get eyghtornineloidsin 1 diy 

Five loads are about an average day’s work, and 
this gives them 1s 85d per diy erch, or 10s 

per week In addition to this, the men live 
thc perquisites “in aid of woes = The collec 

tors are in the habit of getting beer or moncy in 
heu thereof, at nearly all the houses from which 
they remove the dust, the public being thus ima 
manner compell.d to make up the rite of wages, 
which should be pud by the cmployer, so tht 
\ hatis given to benefit the mcn really goes to 
the master, who myaniably reduces the wigcs to 
the precise amount of the perquisitcs obtuned 

his 18 the main evil of the “ perquisite system 
of plyment” (1 system of which the mode of 
pa} ing waiters may be taken 1s the speciil ty pe) 

As an instance of the injurious cflects of this mode 
of payment in connection with the London dust 

men, the collectors .re forced, as 1t were, to extort 
fiom the public that poruon of their fur ewnings 
of which their master deprives them, hence, howc in 
we wondei that they makeitarule when thy reccive 
neither becr nor money from a house to make 18 
great a mcss 18 possible the next time they come, 
scattering the dust and cinders about in such 1 
manner, that, sooner than have any trouble with 
them, people mostly give them whit they look for? 
One of the most intelligent men with whom I have 
spoken, gave me the following account of his per 

quisites for the last weeh, viz Monday, 5'd , 
Tuesday, 6@ , Wednesday, 43d , Thursdiy, 7d , 
Fnday, 51d , and Saturday, 5d ‘This he reccived 


in money, and was independent of beer He had 
on the same week drawn rather mere than five loads 
each day, to the yard, which made his gross earnings 
for the week, wages and perquisites together, to be 
14s 04d which he considers to be a fair average 
of his weekly earnings as connected with dust, 

8rd The loaders of the carts for shipment are 
the same persons as those who collect the dust, 
but thus employed for the time being The pay 
for ths work 1s by the “piece” also, 2d per 
chaldron between four persons being the usual 
Tate, or dd per man The men so engaged 
have no perquisites The barges into which they 
shoot the sol or “brieze,” as the case may be, 
hold from 50 to 70 chaldrons, and ghey consider 
the loading of one of these barges a good day’s 
work The average cargo 1s about 60 chaldrons, 
which gives them 2s 6d per day, or somewhat 
more thin their average earnings when collecting 

4th The carncs of cinders to the cinder 
heap I have mentioned that, ranged round the 
sifters in the dust vard, are a number of baskets, 
into which are put the various things found among 
the dust, some of these being the property of the 
mistcr, and othcrs the perquisites of the hill man 
01 womin, is the cise may be ‘The cinders and 
old bricks ire the property of the mastci, and to 
remove them to their proper heaps boys are em 
ployed by him at 1s per diy These boys are 
almost universally the children of dustmen and 
sifters it work m the yard, and thus not only 
help to increise the earnings of the fimilv, but 
quilify themsclves to become the dustmen of a 
future diy 

Sth The hfllman or hilwoman The hill 
man enters into m tgreement with the conttactor 
to sift ad/ tle dustin the yard throughout the year 
at so much per lord ind pcrquisites The usual 
sum per load 1s 6d , nor have I been able to ascer- 
tun thit my of these people undertake to do it at 
a less price Such 1s the amount paid by the 
contractor for Whitechapel The perqusites of 
the hill min or hill wom, are rags, bones, pieces 
of old mctal, old tin or non vessels, old boots and 
shoes, ind one half of the money, jewellery, or other 
valnvbles that mu be found by the siftc rs 

The hill man or hill woman employs the follow- 
ing persons, ind pays them at the following rates 

Ist The sifters we paid Is per dv when 
employed, but the employment 18 not constant 
The wok cannot be pursued in wet wether, and 
the serviccs of the sifters ue required only wher 
a lirge heap his accumulated, as they cin aift 
much fistcr than the dust can be collected The 
employment is therefore precinious, the payment 
has not, for the list 30 years at least, been morc 
thin 1s per diy, but the perquisites were creater 
They formerly were allowed one half of whatever 
wis found, of late yeirs, however, the hill man has 
gradually :educcd the perquisites “ first one thing 
and thcn mother,” until the only one thev have 
now remuning 1s half of whatever money or other 
valuible article may be found in the process of 
sifting These valuables the sifters often pocket, 
if ible to do so unperceived, but if discov ered in the 
attempt, they are immediately discharged 
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2nd “The fillersin,” or shovellers of dust 
into the sieves of sifters, are 1n general any poor 
fellows who may be straggling about in search of 
employment They are sometimes, however, the 
grown up boys of dustmen, not yet permanently 
engaged by the contractor These are paid 2s 
per day for ther labour, but they are considered 
more as casualty men, though 1t often happens, if 
“hands” are wanted, that they are regularly en 
gaged by the contractors, and become regular dust- 
men for the remainder of their lives 

3rd The hittle fellows, the children of the 
dustmen, who follow their mothers to the yard, 
and help them to pick rigs, bones, &c , out of the 
sieve and put them into the baskets, as soon 1s 
they are able to carry a bisket between two of 
them to the sepirate heaps, are paid 3d or 4d 
per day for this work by the hill man 

The wages of the dustmen hive been incrc1sed 
within the last seven years from 6d per load to 
8d, among the large contractors—the ‘small 
masters,” however, still continue to pty 6d per 
load ‘This increase in the i1ate of remuner ition 
was owing to the men complaining to the com 
missioners that they were not able to live upon 
what they earned at 6d , an enqury wis mide 
into the truth of the meng assertion, ind the re 
sult was that the commisioners decided upon Ictting 
the contracts to such parties only as would under 
take to pay w.fur price to their workmen The 
contractors, accordingly, increiscd the remunetea 
tion of the labourers, simce then the princip tl mis 
ters have paid 8d per load to the collectors It 1s 
right I should add, that I could not hear—though 
I made special enquiries on the subjcct—that the 
wages had been in any one instance reduced since 
Free trade has come mto oper ition 

The usual hours of libour viry according to 
the mode of payment The “collectors, or men 
out with the cart, being paid by the loid, work 
as long as the light lasts, the “fillasin and 
sifters, on the other hand, being pud by the diy, 
work the ordinary hours, viz, from s1x to six, 
with the regular intervals for inc is 

The summer 1s the worst time for ill hands, for 
then the dust dccreises in quintity, che collectors, 
however, make up for the “‘slickness’ at this 
period by nightwork, and, being pud by the 
“‘ piece” or load at the dust busincss, ire not dis 
charged whcn their employment 1s less brisk 

It has been shown that the dustmen who pir 
ambulate the streets usually collect five lords in 1 
day, ths, at 8d per load, leaves them about 
1s 8d each, and so makes their weekly earnings 
umount to about 10s per week Moreover, 
there are the “perquisites” from the houses 
whence they remove the dust, and further, 
the dust-collectors are frequently employed at 
the night-work, which 1s always a distinct mat 
ter from the dust-collecting, &c, and pid for 
independent of their regulir weekly wages, 80 
that, from all I can gather, the average wages of 
the men appear to be rather more than 15s 
Some admitted to me, that in busy times they 
often earned 25s a week 

Then, again, dustwork, as with the weaving of 
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silk, 18 a kind of family work The husband, 
wife, and children (unfortunately) all work at 1t 
The consequence 18, that the earnings of the whole 
have to be added together 1n order to arrive at 
a notion of the aggregite gains 

The following may thetefore be taken as a fair 
average of the earnings of a dustman and his 
family when on full employment The elder boys 
when able to earn 1s a day set up for them 
selves, and do not allow their wages to go into 
the common purse 


LB: ORK is og 
Man, 5 loids per day, 
or 30 loids per week, it 
4d per load 010 0 
Perquisites, or beer 
money Q 2 93 
Night work for 2 nights 
a week 0 5 0 
7 ————— O17 93 
Wonwmty or sifter, pc 
week, 18pc¢ per day 0 6 0 
Perquastes, sity 3d a 
day 0 1 6 
———— 0 7 6 
Child, 3d per day, car 
rying rags, bones, &c —— 01 6 
Total 1 6 9} 


These wre the cirnings, it should be borne in 
mind, of 1 family 3n full employment Perhaps 
it my be furly sud that the carnings of the 
single men ue, on an iverige, 15s a week, and 
1? for the family men all the year round 

Now, whcn we remember that the wages of 
miny igriculturil libourers ire but 85 a week, 
ind the carnings of many necdlewomen not 6d 1 
day, it must be confessed that the remuneration 
of the dustmen, and even of the dustwomen, 18 
comparatiocly Ingh This certunly 1s not due 
to what Adim Smith, in his chipter on the 
Difference of Wages, terms the “ disagrecable 
ness of the employment” “The wages of 11 
bour,’ he says, “ vary with the evse or hardship, 
the cleanliness or dirtincss, the honourablcness 
or dishonourableness, of the employment” It 
will be scen—-when we come to treat of 
the mghtmen—thit the most offensive, and per 
haps the leit honourable, of all trades, 1s fir from 
rinking among the best paid, is 1t should, if the 
above principle held good Thut the disagree ible 
ness of the occupation miy in a mesure tend to 
decreise the competition among the labourers, 
there cinnot be the least doubt, but that it will 
cons quently induce, as political economy would 
have us believe, a larger amount of wages to iccrue 
to eich of the labourers, 1s certainly anothe: of 
the many assertions of that science which must 
be pronounced “not proven” For the dustmen 
ire pud, if anything, less, and certainly not more, 
than the usual rate of payment to the London 
libourers, and if the earnings iank high, as 
times go, it 18 beciuse all the members of the 
fumily, from the very earhest agi, are able to 
wok at the business, and so add to the geneial 
guns 
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The dustmen are, generally speaking an he- 
reditary race, when children they are reared in 
the dust yard, and are hibituated to the work 
graduuly is they grow up, after which, almost as 
i natural consequcnce, they follow the business 
for the remunder of then lives These may 
be said to be bor: and bred dustmen The num 
bers of the regulir men are, however, from time 
to time recruited from the ranks of the many ill 

ud labourers with which London abounds 
When hands arc wantcd ror any special ociision 
an employer his only to go to any of the dock 
gates, to find at all times hundreds of stirving 
wretches anxiously witching for the chance of 
getting somcthing to do, even at the rite of 4d 
per hour As the operon of emptying 1 dust 
bin requires only the ability to hancle 1 shovel, 
which every ] vbouring min cin minage, Ul work 
men, however unskilled, cin at once engige in 
the occupation, id it often hippens thit the 
men thus casually employed remain at the culing 
for the remaindcr of ther hyvcs Thererre no 
houses of cull whence the men are tiken on 
when winting work There are ccitunly public 
houses, which ae dcnominitcd houses of cul, im 
the neighbourhood of every dusty urd, but these 
are mercly the duking shops of the men, whither 
they resort of im cvenmg iftcr the Jibour of the 
day 1s accomplished, id whence thcy are fur 
nished in the course of the aftcrnoon with beer , 
but such houses cannot be said to constitute the 
dustnans “Jibourmuhket,’ as in the tulormg 
ind other trades they Ining never resorted to 
as hiring plics, but rithe: used by the mcn only 
when hired If a mister hue not cnough 
“hands’ he usually inqmrcs umong his men, who 
mostly know some who owing, perhaps, to the 
fulure of their picyious master in getting his 
usuil contrict—ire only crsually employed it 
other places Such meu ue munmediatcly en 
gaged in preference to others, bnt af these cumot 
be found, the contractors ub once have recoutse to 
the system alic dy statca 

Tne manuncr in which the dust is collected 1g very 
simple The‘ filler ? and the “carrer? per imbul ite 
thestrects with chewily b ult high box cut, which 
is mostly cotted with 1 thi.kerustof filth, md drawn 
bh, aclumsy looking horse These men used, lc fore 
the pasang ot the late Street Act, to rimg 1 dull 
sounding bell so 1s to give notice to housckccpars 
of their approich, but now they merely cay, in i 
horrse uninusical vo cue Dust oy ch!’ Two men 
accompany the cirt, which 3s farnishcd with vshort 
Iadder and two shovcls and baskcts These biskcts 
one of the men fils from the dust bin, ind then 
helps them alteinately, as fast as they are filled, 
upon the shoulder of the other man, who carics 
them one by one to the cart, which 1s pliced um 
mediately alongside the prvement im front of the 
house where they ue at work The carriet 
mounts up the side of the cut by means of the 
ladder, dischargcs into it the contents of the 
basket on his shoulder, and then retuins below 
for the other bask«ct which his mate has filled for 
him in the internm This proccss 1s pursued till 
all is cleared away, and repeated at diffi rent houses 


till the cart 1s fully loaded then the men make 
the best of their way to the dust yard, where 
they shoot the contents of the cart on to the 
heap, and again proceed on their regular rounds 

Phe dustmen, in their appearance, very much 
resemble the woggoners of the coal merchants 
They generally wear knee breeches, with ancle 
boots o1 gaiters, short dirty smockhfrocks or coarse 
griv jickets, and fantail hits In one particular, 
however, they ire at first sight distinguishable 
from the coil merchants men, tor the latter are 
invariably black from cou dust, while the dust- 
men on the contrary, arc gray with ashes 

In thar personiu appcirince the dustmen are 
mostly tall stalwart fUllows, there 1s nothing sickly- 
looking about them, and yet a considerable part 
of thuir time 1s pissed in the yaids ind im the 
midst of efHuyi1 most offensive, and, if we believe 
“ zymotic theorists,’ 13 unhealthy to those unaccus- 
tomcd to them, nevcitheless, the children, who 
my be said to be reired in the yard and to have 
inhiled the stcnch of the dust heap with their 
first breath, arc he thy and strong It 18 said, 
morcover, thit during the plague in London the 
dustinen were the persons who carted away the 
deid, md it remains a tridition among the class 
to the present day, that not one of them died of 
the pliguc, even during its greatest itvages = In 
Paris, too, it 18 well known, thit, during the cho- 
lera of 18419, the quarter of Belleville, where 
the might soi] and rctuse of the erty 18 deposited, 
escipcd the frecst from the pestilence, and m 
London the dustmcn borst that, during both the 
reccnt visitations of the choler1, they were alto 
gether exempt fiom the discase “Look at that 
fellow, sir! said one of the dust contractors to 
me, pouting to his son, who was a stout rcd- 
checked young main of ibout twenty “ Do you 
sce ny thing ailing about him? Well, he has buen 
im the yard since he wis born There stands 
my house just it thc guitc,so you see he hadnt 
far to tiicl, and when quite echild he used to 
pliy and root awiy here among the dust all his 
timc I dont think he ever had a diy’s iUlncss 
in his hfe The people ibout the yard are all 
used to the smell ind don’t complain about it 
It s all stuff ind nonscnse, all this talk about 
dust yards being unhcilthy I’ve never done 
anything else Wl my diys and I dont think I 
look very 1] I shouldnt wonder now but what 
I’d be sect down 13 being frcsh from the sea side 
Ly those very follows th it write all this trash about 
amatter that they don’t know just éhat about,” and 
he snapped his fn gers contemptuously in the ur, 
and thrusting both hands into his brecches pockets, 
struttud about, ipptreutly sitisficd that he had the 
best of the arguncnt Ele was, in fact, a stout, 
jolly, red faced man Indeed, the dustmen, as 
a cliss, appeir to be healthy, strong men, and 
extriordinary instanecs of longevity are common 
among thcm I heard of one dustmin who lived 
to be 115 years, anothcr, named Wood, died at 
100, and the well known Richird Tyrrell died 
only 1 short time back at the idvanced age of 97 
The misfortune 1s, thit we hive no large serves of 
facts on this subject, so that the longevity and 
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health of the dustmen might be compared with 
those of other classes 

In almost all their habits the Dustmen are 
simular to the Costermongers, with the exception 
that they seem to want their cunning and natural 
quickness, and that they have httle or no pre 
dilcction for gaming Costermongers, however, 
are essentially traders, and all tride 1s a species 
of gambling—the risking of a certain sum of money 
to obtain more, hence spring, perhaps, the gam 
bling propensities of low traders, such as costers, 
and Jew clothes men , and hence, too, that natural 
sharpness which chiricterizes the same clisses 
The dustmen, on the contrary, hive regular em 
ployment and something like regulu wages, and 
therefore rest content with what they cin earn in 
their usual way of business 

Very few of them undcrstand cards, and I could 
not learn that they cver pliy at “ pitch and toss” 
I remarked, however, 1 number of parallel lines 
such as ire used for playing “shove halfpenny,’ 
on a deal table in the taproom frequented by 
them The great amusement of thar evenings 
seems to be, to smoke 13 miny pipes of tobicco 
and drink 1s many pots of beer ts possible 

I believe it will be found thit ul persons in the 
habit of driving horses, such w cabmen, busmen, 
stage coach drivers, &c , are peculi rly partial to in 
toxicating dimks The cause of this I leive 
others to determine, mercly obscrving that there 
would scem to be two reisons for it the first 1, 
their frequent stopping 2 public houses to witer or 
change their horses, so that thc idea of drinking 
1g repeitedly suggested to their minds even if the 
practice be not expected of them , while the second 
reason 18, that being out continually in the wet, 
they resort to stimulating liquors 18 a preventive to 
“colds” until at length v habit of diimking 1s 
formed Moreover, from the mcre fut of passing 
continually through the ur, they are enibkd to 
drmk a greiter quantity with comparative nn 
punity Be the cause, however, whitit my, the 
dustmen spend a large proportion of thcir eirnings 
in drink There is Uways some public house in 
the neighbourhood of the dust\yad, where they 
obtain credit from one week to another, and 
here they may be found cvery mght fiom the 
moment ther work 13 donc, diinking, and 
smoking their long pipes—theu princip il amuse 
ment consisting in “chifhng” each other This 
“ chaffing ” consists of a spccuics of scurrilous johcs 
suppos.d to be given and takcn in good part, und 
the noise and uprou occisioned thereby micrcases 
as the mht advances, and as the men get heated 
with liquor Sometimes the joking ends in a 
general quarrel , the next morning, howevcr, they 
are all as good tiiends as ever, and mutually agree 
m laying the blame on the “ cussed drink ” 

One half, at least, of the dustmen’s carnings, 8, 
I am assured, expended in drink, both man and 
woman assisting in squandering their money 1n this 
way They usually live in rooms for which they 
pay from 1s 6d to 2s per week reat, three or four 
dust-men and their wives frequently lodging 1n the 
sme house These rooms are cheerless looking, 
and almost unfurnished—and are always situate 


in some low street or lane not far fiom the dust- 
yard The men have rarely any clothes but those 
inwhichthey work For their breakfast the dustmen 
on their rounds mostly go to some cheap coffee- 
house, where they get a pint or half pint of coffee, 
tiking their bread with them as a matter of eco 
nomy Their mdday meal 1s taken in the public 
house, and 1salmost always bread and cheese and 
beer, or else a saveloy or a piece of fat pork or 
bacon, and at night they mostly “ wind up” by 
decp potations it their favourite house of call 

There are many dustmen now advanced in j cars 
born and reared at the East end of Isndon, who 
have never in the whole course of their lives been 
is fir west as Temple bur, who know nothing 
whitcver of the iffairs of the country, and who 
hive never ittended a place of worsmp As an 
instance of the extreme ignorance of these people, 
I mvy mention that I was furnished by one of the 
conti ictors with the address of 1 dustman whom 
his mister considered to be one of the most in 
telligent men in his employ Being desitous of 
hearing his statement from his own lips I sent for 
the man, ind ufter some conversation with him 
ws procecding to note down what he said, when 
the moment I opencd my note book and tvok the 
pencil in my hind, he started up, exclaiming,— 
‘““No,no! I jl have none of that there work— 
I’m not such ab fool 1s you takes me to be 
—I dosnt understand it, I tells you, and Il 
not have it, now that’s plain,” —and 80 saying 
hc rin out of the room, and descended the entire 
flight of sturs in two jumps I followed him to 
explain, but unfortunitcly the pencil was still in 
onc hind and the book in the other, and 1mme 
diitcly I mide my apveirance at the door he 
took to his hcels, agin with three others who 
secmed to be wuting for him there One of the 
most difficult pomts in my labours 1s to mike such 
men 1 these compichcnd the object or use of my 
Investig itions 

Among 20 mcn whom I met in one yard, there 
wae only five who could read, and only two out 
of that five could writc, even imperfectly These 
two are lookcd up to by their companions as pro 
digies of Icarning ind are listened to as oracles, 
on all occasions, being believed to understand 
every subject thoroughly It need hardly be 
idded, however, that their acquirements are of 
the most me igre ch iracter 

The dustmen are very partial to a song, and 
alwiys prefir one of the doggrel street billads, 
with what they calla “jolly chorus” mm which, 
during their festivities, they all jom with stento- 
riin voices At the conclusion there 18 usually 
a loud stamping of fect and rattling of quart pots 
on the table, cxpressive of their approbation 

The dustmen never frequent the twopenny 
hops, but sometimes make up a party for the 
“theaytre” They generally go in a body with 
their wives, if married, and their “ gals,” sf single 
They are always to be found im the gallery, and 
greatly enjoy the melodramas performed at the se- 
cond class minor theatres, especially if there be 
plenty of murdering scenes in them The Gar- 
rick, previous to its being burnt, was a favourite 
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resort of the Kast end dustmen Snince that period 
the, have patronized the Payiion and the City 
of London 

The politics of the dustmen are on a par with 
their literary attaimments—they cannot be said 
tao have any I cannot say that they are 
Chartists, for they have no very clear know 
ledge of what “the charter” requires They 
certainly have a confused notion thit it 13 some 
thing agunst the Government, and thit the 
enactment of 1t would make them all mght, but 
as to the nature of the benefits which it would 
confer upon them, or in whit manner it would be 
likely to operate upon their interest, they have 
not, as a body, the shghtest idia They hie 
a deep rooted antipathy to the police, the magis 
trates, and all connected with the administration 
of justice, looking upon them as their nituril 
enemies They rssociite with none but them- 
selves, and in the publi houses where they 
rcsort there 19 a room set apirt for the speciil 
use of the ‘ dusties,” as they tie called, where no 
others are allowed to intrude, exci pt introduced 
hy one of themselves, or at the speciil desuc of 
the majority of the party, and on such occ isions 
the stranger 1s treated with great respect ind 
consideration 

As to the morals of these people, 1t may ersily 
be supposed that they are not of in over strict 
character One of the contractors said to mc 
“T’d just trust one of them as tar 13 I could 
Hing a bull by the tul, but then, he added 
with a callousness that proved the Ilixity of 
discipline among the men wis due more to his 
neglect of his duty to them thin from iny 
special perversity on their parts, ‘ that 5 
aone of my business they do my work, and 
that’s atl I want wrth them and all J care 
about You see they re not like other peopl, 
they re reared toit Thur fathers before them 
were dustmen, and when lads thcy go into the 
yard as sifters, and whcin they grow up 
they take to the shovel, and go out with the 
carts They learn all they know in the dust 
yards, and you may judge from that whit their 
jearning 1s hkely to be If they find anything 
among the dust you miv be sure thit neitha 
you nor I will ever hear anything about it, 
ignorant as they re, they know 1 hittle too much 
for that They know, is well is hcre ind there 
one, where the dolly shop is, ut, as I said 
before, that’s none of my business Let every cine 
took out for thenselves, as [ do, and then they 
need not caie for any one” [Wath such misters 
professing such principles—though it should be 
stated that the sentiments expressed on this occu 
sion are but similar to whit I herr fiom tle 
lower class of traders every diy—how can it be 
expected that these poor fellows cin be above the 
jevel of the mcre beasts of burden that they 
use “As to their women, continued the 
master, “I dont tiouble my head about such 
things I believe the dustmen ire as good tothem as 
other men, and I’m surc their wives would be 18 
good as other women, if they only had the chance 
of the best But you see they re all such fcllows 
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for dink that they spend most of ther money 
that way, and then starve the poor women, and 
knock them about at a shocking rate, so that 
they have the life of dogs, or worse I don’t 
wonder at anvthing they do Yes, they’re 
all marned, as fir as I know, that 1s, they live 
together as min and wife, though they ’re not 
very particular, certainly, about the ceremony 
The fict 1s, a regulir dustman don’t understand 
much about such mattcis, and, I beheve, dont 
cue much, either” 

From all I could learn on this subject, 1¢ would 
appew that, for one dustman thit 1s married, 20 
hve with womcn, but remain constant to them , 
indecd, both men and women abide faithfully by 
eich other, ind for this reason—the woman earns 
neirly half as much as the min If the men 
ad women were cueful and prudcnt, they might, 
Tam assurcd, live well and comfortible , but bv far 
the greater portion of the cirnings of both go to 
the publican, for I am informed, on competent 
withouty that 2 dustman will not think of sitting 
down for a spree without his woman The children, 
8 soon 3 they ire ible to go into the yrrd, help 
their mothers in piching out the rigs, bones, &c, 
from the sicve, uid im putting them in the biskct 
They are never sunt to school, and as soon as they 
ale sufhiciently strong are mostly employed in some 
Cipacity or other by the contractor, and in due 
time become dustmen themselves Some of the 
cinidren, in the nughbourhood of the river, are 
mud lirks, and others are bone grubbers and rag- 
gatherers, on v small scale , neglected and thrown 
on thar own resources it an euly age, without 
any Lut the most depraved to guide them, 1t 1» no 
wonder to find thit many of them turn thieves To 
this state of the cise there ire, however, some few 
cxceptions 

Some of the dustmen ue prudent well behaved 
men ind hive decent homes, many of this class 
hive been agriculturu Ithourers, who by distress, 
or from some other c1use, hive found thur w ty to 
London This ws the case with one whom [ 
talked with he hid been a labourer in Essex, 
emploved by 1 farmer nimed Ivzod, whom he 
spoke of is boing 1 hind good man Mr Izzod 
hid y large firm on the harl of Mormngtons 
estatc, ind after he had sunk his capital m the 
improvement of the land, and was about to 
reip the fruits of In Ivbour ind his money, the 
fumer wis cycctcd it 1 moments notice, beggared 
and brokcn hearted This occurred near Roy don, 
in I’ssex The I vbouret, tinding it difficult to obtain 
woik in the country, came to London, and dis 
covering a cousin of his engaged in a dust yard, got 
emploved through him at the same plice, where 
he remuns to the present diy This man was 
well clothed, he hid good strong lice boots, gray 
worsted stockings, a stout pair of corduroy breeches, 
a short smockfrock and fantail He his kept 
himsclf aloof, Tam told, fiom the diunkenness and 
dissipition of the dustmen He siys that many 
of the new hands that get to dustwork are me 
chinics or peopl. who hive been “better off,” and 
that thesc get thinking about what they have been, 
till to drown their cue they tike to dunking, and 
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often become, in the course of a year or 80, worse 
than the “old hands” who have been reared to 
the buomess and have “nothing at all to think 
about ” 

Among the dustmen there 1s no “ Society ” nor 
* Benefit Club,’ specially devoted to the cliss— 
no provident institution whence they cm obtain 
“relief” im the event of sickness or accidcnt 
The consequence 1s that, when ill or injured, they 
are obliged to obtain letters of admisoion to some 
of the hospitals, ind there remun tulcured In 
cases of totil incapacity for libour, thar mv 
riible refuge 1s the workhouse, indeed thcy look 
forward (whenever thcy foresee it ul) to this 
asylum as their resting place in old age, with the 
gieatest eqnanimity, ind tuk of 1 13 “ the honsc 
par eacellcnce, or as * the big house,” “the gre it 
house,” or “the old house” ‘There ire, howc ser, 
acattercd about in every put of London numeious 
benefit clubs mide up of working mcn of crvery 
Gescription, such as Old Tuiends, Odd Fellows, 
Horesters, and Birmingham = souetics, sud with 
some one or other of these the better class of 
dustmen are connected The gcneriiul, how 
cver, 18, that the men cngared in thas tiie be 
long to no bencfit club whitcver, wd thit in 
the season of thur adversity they arc utterly 
unprovidcd for, and cons guently become burdens 
to the pirishcs whercin they hippo to reside 

I visited 1 laige dust yud at the cust cnd of 
uondon, for the pmupose of gettimg a cvitemeut 
trom onc of the men = My informmy was, it the 
time of my visit, shovclling the sifued sail from 
one of the lsser heips, ind, by 2 ercit cflort of 
strength and activity, pitching cich shovc full to 
the top of a Jofty mound, somewhit re embling 1 
pyramid Opposite to him stood 1 litde wom n, 
stoutly mide, and with her ums bare above the 
elbow, she wis his partner im the woil md wis 
pitching shovcl full for shovcl full with him to the 
summit of the h ip Slic wore wm old soiled 
cotton gown, open in front, und tucked up behind 
in the fashion of the list century she hid 
clouts of old rigs td round her  mcles to prevent 
the dust from gettimg into her shocs, u soit of 
coarse towcl fastencd in front foram ipron and 1 
red handherchut bound tightly round her head 
In this tim she worked away, wd not only kept 
pace with the man, but often threw two shovels 
tor his one, uthoush he wis 1 till, powerful 
fullow She smied when she svw mc noticing 
her, and seemed to continue he1 work with giciter 
assiduity I learned th t she wis devf, and spoke 
80 indistinctly that no stinger could undcis ind 
her She had also 1 defect in her sizht, winch 
latter circumstance hia compelled her to abandon 
the sifting, 1s she could not well distinguish the 
various articles found m the dust herp The poor 
creature had ther fore tiken to the shovcl, ind now 
works with it every diy, doing the ]vbour of the 
strongest men 

From the man above referred to I obtained the 
following statement —“ Father vos a dustic — 
vos at it all his life and grandfither aforc him for 
ican’t tell how long Father vos ulns arum’un, 
—sich a beggir for lush Vhy Im blowed af he 


vouldn’t lush as much as half a-dozen on ’em can 
lush now, somehow the dusties hasn’t got th. 
stuff in ’cm as they used to have A few year 
igo the fellers ’u’d think nothink o’ Jushin avay 
for five or six days without niver going anigh their 
home I niver vos at a school in all my hfe, [ 
dont know whit it’s good for It may be wey 
well for the likes o’ you, but I doesn’t know 1t 
‘ad do a dust any good You see, ven I m 
not out with the cart, I digs here all day, ana 
pips I m up all mght, ind digs avay agen the 
neat diy  Vot does I care for reading, or any 

think ot thit there hind, ven I gets home artei 
my vorh ? 1 tell you vot 1 ikes, though ! vhy,I jist 
likes two o1 three pipes o’ baccer, and a pot or two 
of good heivy anda song, ind then I tumbles in 
with my Sill, and 1’m as happy 1s here and 
there von That there Sall of minc ’s a stunner— 
vuglirsunner ‘There un’t never @ voman can 
sift 1 heap quickerer nor my Sall Sometimes 
she ywns is much 1s I does, the only thing 1s, 
she » sitth a beggar for lush, thit there Sall ot 
mince, and then she hicks up sitch jolly rows, you 
miver sce the hkhe in your life That there’s the 
only fiult, 1g I know on, in Sall, but, barring 
thit, she » 1 hout ind houteu, and worth a halfa 
doecn of t othcr sifters—pick ’em out vare you 
nics No, we un’t mairicd zactly, though it’s all 
om for ul thit I sticls to dall, and Sall sticks 
to J, ind therc’s a end on t —vot 3s it to anv 
vor § Ticclects 2 picking the 11gs and things out 
of ™ thers sicve, when L were 1 young’un, and a 
pu’ ug cm ul m the herp jist as it might be 
the Ivos uiusin v dusty ud I don’t think 
1 cduld do no how in no other place You see I 
vVoildut Le ’ippy Lhe, I only knows how to 
veolk it the dust “U1u. 1m used to it, and so 
vos fither ufieanc, ind I'll stick to it as long us 
Lew  Tyiwns about hilta bull [2s 6¢] a day, 
take onc day with ancthe Sul sometimes yalns 
wimuch, id ven I zoos ont at mght I yarns 2 
bob o1 two morc, md so I gits along pretty tidy, 
some ti 63 y alnla more uid sometimes 3 UnIn less 
T myr vos stk aw IT knows on, I’ve ben 
qgucelish of + mormng 1 good many times, but 1 
aocsnt cul that sicl ness, it 8 only the lush and 
nothink more The omclls nothink at all, ven 
you gits used toit Lor bless you! you’d think 
nothink on it in 1 veeks time,—no, no more nor 
Ido Thee’s tventy on us vorks he1e—riglar 
I dont think there s von on’cm ’cept Scritehey 
Jach cum reid, but he can do it stunring, he s 
out vith the cut now, but he’s thc chap as can 
pitter t¢ vou is long is he likes” 

Conccrnin,r the crpital and income of the Lon 
don dust business, the following estimate may be 
given 1s to the umount of property invested in 
uid accruing to the trade 

It his becn computed that there are 90 con- 
trictors, laryve ind small, of these upwards of two- 
thirds, 01 about 35, may be said to be in a con- 
sidcrable way of business, possessing many carts 
and horses, as will as cmploying a large body of 
pcople , some yards have as many as 150 hands 
connected with them The remaining 55 masters 
ire composed of “ small men,” some of whom are 
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known as “ running dustmen,” that 1s to say, per 
cons who collect the dust without any sanction 
j1om the parish, but the number belonging to this 
class has considerably dimimshed since the great 
dete1ioration in the price of ‘ brieze” Assuming, 
then, that the great and httle master dustmen 
‘mploy on an average between six and seven caits 
tach, we have the following statement as to the 


CAPITAL OF THE Lonpon Dust Trap 


600 Carts, at 207 each £12,000 
600 Horses at 257 each 15,000 
600 Sets of harness, at 2/ per sct 1,200 
600 Ladders, at 5s each 150 
1200 Baskets, at 2s cach 120 
1200 Shovels, at 25 each 120 
Being a total capital of £28,590 





anne 


If, therefore, we assert that the cipitul of this 
tiaue 18 between 25,0002 and 30,0002 in valuc, 
we shall not be far wrong citha way 

Of the annual income of the since tride, 1t 1s 
umost impossible to arrive at any positive results, 
but, in the absence of all wthentx information on 
the subject, we may make the subjoined conjcc 
ture 


Incomc oF tur Lonpon Dust Ti apr 


Sum pid to contractors for tlic rc 

moval of dust fiom the 176 metropo 

Jitan parishes, at 200/ ¢ ich parish £35,200 
Sum obt aned for 900,000 loads of 


dust, at 2. 6d per load 112 500 


£147,700 

Thus it would appeir thit the tot income of 
che dust tiade may be taken ut between 115,000/ 
wind 150,0007 per annum 

Against this we have to act the youly out 
,oings of the business, which muy be 10a lhly 
cstimated 1s follows — 

Exprnpitvurr or tat Lonpon Dust Ti ap, 


Wages of 1800 Jabourers at 10s 4 
week cach (including siftcrs and car 


T1ers) £16,800 
Kecp of 600 horscs, at 10s 1 week 
each 15 600 
Wear ind tc ir of stoc] 1m trade L000 
Rent for 90 virds, at 1007 a ycar 
cich (large and smi!) 9000 
£75,400 


? 


The above estimates give us the following ag 
gregate results — 

otal yearly mmcomings of the Lon 
don dust trade 

Total yearlv out goings 


£147 700 
75,400 


Total yearly profit £72,300 





Hence it would appew that the profits of the 
dust contractors are verv nearly at the 1ate of 
1002 per cent on their expenditure I do not 


think I have over estimated the mcomings, or 
under estimated the out goings, at least I have 
striven to avoid doing so, mm order that no in 
justice might be done to the members of the 
tiade 

This ageregite profit, when divided among the 
90 contractors, will make the clear gains of each 
master dustman amount to about 800/ pcr annum 
of course some derive considerably more than this 
amount, ind some consider bly less 


Or tu. Lonpon St wrnige AND Scaycnocry 


Tue subjct I have now to treat—prinupailly as 
regards sticct labour, but gencrilly in its samtary, 
sociil, and «conomical bearings-~jmiy really be 
tuumed vist It 18 of the cleansing of 1 cipitul city, 
with its thonsinds of mules of strects and roads 
on the surticc, amd its thousands of mies of 
scwers ind dians wnde the surfice of the earth 
And first kt me del with the subject ina his 
torical point of view 

Public scivengery or street cleansing, fiom the 
ewhest pouods of our history, since municipal 
wuthonty agulitcd the internil economy of our 
citics, his been im object of some attention In 
the iccoids of all our civic corporations muy be 
found bye laws, 01 some equivalent measure, to 
cnforce the cleinsing of the streets But these 
regulitions were little enforced It wis ordcred 
thit the strects should be swept, but often enough 
mon wae not employed by the authorities to 
swecp them, until after the great fire of London 
ind 11 miny parts for ycars afta: that, the tradcs 
mins ipprentice swept the dirt from the front of 
his mastcrs hous:, and Jeft it im the sticct, to be 


removed it the Jeisure of the scivenge: This 
wis in the streets moot fimons for the wealth 
ud comma cnagy of the mbabitints  Mhe 


strects inhabited by the poor, until about the 
begimmmg of the present century, were rucly 
swept ut ul The unevenness of the pwemcnt, 
the acumulition of wet and mud m= oruny 
weather, the wint of foot paths, and somctimcs 
cven of gritcs ind kennels, made Cowper, in onc 
of his Iettc 3, describe 1 perambulation of some of 
th se sticcts 13 £ gomg by water ’ 

Tvcn this stite of things was howcver an 
inprovement In the accounts of the London 
sticet broils and fights, from the ragn of Henry 
IIL, mor cspeaaily durmg the war of the 
Noses, down t> the civil wir which terminated 
m the behciding of Chules I, mention 1s noice 
or less mide of the combatants having wailed 
themsclyes of the shelter of the rubbish im the 
stiects These mounds of rubbish were then 
hinds of sticct burricides, opposing the progress 
of prssengais hile the piles of overturned ommi- 
buscs and otha vchicles of the modu French 
street combatants There is no doubt that in the 
older times thesc mounds were compos d, first, 
of the cath dug out for the foundation of some 
building, or the sinking of some well, or (later 
on) the formation of some drain, for these works 
were often long in hand, not only from the inter 
1uptions of civil strife and from want of funds, 
but from indifference, owing to the long delay mm 
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thesr completion, and were often altogether aban 
doned After dusk the streets of the capital of 
England could not be traversed without lanterns 
or torches This was the case until the last 
40 or 50 years in nearly all the smaller towns of 
England, but there the darkness was the prin 
cipal obstacle, in the inferior parts of “ Old 
London,” however, there werc the additional in 
conveniences of broken limbs and robbery 

It would be easy to adduce instances fiom the 
olden writers in proof of all the above stitcments, 
but it seems idle to cite proofs of what 1s known 
to all 

The care of the streets, howevcr 1s regirds 
the removal of the dirt, or, as the weather might 
be, the dust and mud,s ems ncvc1 to have been 
much of a national considerntion It wis left to 
the corporations and thc prrishcs Each of these 
had its own especial arringemcnts for the collec 
tion and removal of dirt im its own streets, and 
as eich parochil or muniipil system generally 
differed in some respect or other, taken a3 1 
whole, there was no one gener mode or systcm 
adopted To all this the street minigemcent of 
our own days, in the respect of scivengciy, and, 
as I shall show, of sewclage, presents 1 decided 
improvement This improvement im sticet mi 
nagement 18 not attmbutable to iny prbhe igita 
tion —to any public, and, fir Ics3, nitionil mim 
festation of feeling It wos debated sometimes 
in courts of Common Counel, in wird and 
parochial meetings, but the public gencrally seem 
ta have taken no express intcrist in the matte 
The improvement seems to have cstablished itself 
gradually from the improved tastes and hibits of 
the people 

Although generally left to the local powers, the 
subject of street cleansing and mangement, how 
ever, has not been enterely oveiloohed by Parlis 
ment Among parliamentiry cnictments is the 
measure best known as “ Michiel Angelo Try lors 
Act,” passed early in the present century, which 
requires all householders every morning to re 
move from the front of thei premises any snow 
which may have fallen during the mght, dc, Ac , 
the late Police Acts iso embrice subordinatcly 
the subject of street management 

On the other hand the sewers have long been 
the object of national care “The duly greit 
damages and losses which have hippencd in miny 
and diveis parts of this realm’ (I pive the spit 
of the preamble of several Acts of Pathaimcnt), 
‘ as well by the reason of the outrigeous flow 
ings, surges, and course of the river m and upon 
the marsh grounds ana other low plies, hereto 
fore through public wisdom won and mide pro 
fitable for the great commonwealth of this realm, 
as also by occasion of land waters and other out 
fageous springs in and upon me dows, pastures, 
and other low grounds adjoining to 114015, floods, 
and other water-courses,’ caused parliimentary 
attention to be given to the subject 

Until towards the latter part of the last cen 
tury, however, the streets even of the bettcr order 
were often flooded during hcavy and continuous 
rains, owing to the sewers and dpains having 
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been choked, so that the sewage forced its way 
through the gratings into the streets and yards, 
flooding all the underground apartments and 
often the ground floors of the houses, as well as 
the public thoronghfares with filth 

It 1s not many months since the neigh 
bourhood of so modern a locality as Waterloo- 
bridge was flooded in this manner, and boats were 
used in the Belvidere and York roads On the 
1st of August, 1846, ufter 1 tremendous storm of 
thunder, hal, ind run, miles of the capital were 
literally under water, hundreds of publicans’ 
beer ccllirs contuned fir more water than bee 
and the damigc done was enormous ‘These facts 
show that though much has been accomplished 
tow irds the efficient sewerage of the metropolis, 
much remains to be accomplished stall 

The first stitute on the subject of the public 
scWwerage wis 1s eirly is the 9th year of the 
ragn of Henry III Thcre were enactments, also 
in most of the succeeding reigns but they were 
all partial and conflicting, and related more to 
Jocul dcsiderita thin to any system of sewerage 
for the puble beneht until the reign of Henry 
VIII, when the “ Bill of Sewers” was passed 
(in 1531) ‘This ict provided for a more general 
system of sewer ge in the cities and towns of the 
kingdom, 1requiing the main channels to be ot 
ccrtun depths and dimensions, according to the 
localitics, situation, &c In many pirts of the 
country the scwerage 1s still carned on accordiny 
to the provisions nthe at of Henry VIII, but 
those provisions were modified, altered, or “ ex 
pluned, by miny subsequent statutes 

Any uniformity which might have arisen from 
the obs: r\ance of the same principles of sewerage 
wis effectually checked by the mesures adopted 
in London, more espeauly during the last 100 
yeirs As the mctropolis increased new sewerage 
became necessary, wd new local bodies were 
formed for its miagement These were known 
is the Commissions of Scwers, and the members 
of those bodics acted independently one of another, 
under the authority of their own Acts of Parha 
ment, eich having its own board, engineers, clerks, 
officcrs, ind workmen Each commission was con 
fined to 1ts own district, and did what ws accounted 
best for its own district with little regard to. any 
gencial plain of sewerage, so that London was, and 
in a great measure 1s, sewered upon different 
principles, 13 to the size of the sewers and drains, 
the rates of inclination, & &e In 1847 there 
were eight of these districts and bodies the City 
of London, the Tower Hamlets, Saint Katherine’s, 
Poplu and Blickwall, Holborn and Finsbury 
Westminster ind put of Middlesex, Surrey and 
Kent, and Giucnwich In 1848 these several 
bodies were concentrated by act of parliament 
and cntitled the ‘ Metropolitan Commission of 
Sewets ,” but the City of London, as appears to 
be the cise with every parhamentary measure 
iffecting the metropolis, presents an exception, as 
It retains a separate jurisdiction, and 18 not undex 
the control of the general commissioners, to whom: 
parhament has given authority over such matters 

The management of the metropolitan seaven 
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gery and sewerage, therefore, differs in this respect 
The scavengery 1s committed to the care of the 
several parishes, each making its own contract, 
the sewerage 1s consigned by Parlhament to a 
body of commissioners In both instances, how- 
ever, the expenses are paid out of local rates 

I shall now proceed to treat of exch of these 
subjects separately, beginning with the cleansing 
of the streets 


Or tue Stretts or Lonpon 


THERE are now three modes of pavement in the 
streets of the metropolis 

1 The stone pavement 
of Aberdeen granite) 

2 The macadamized parement, ot rither .0ad 

3 The wood pavement 

The stone pavement has generally, in the several 
towns of England, been composcd of what ver 
material the quarries or rocks of the neighbow 
hood supphed, limestone being often thus 
used In some plices, where there were no 
quarries available, the stones of 1 river or 1ivulet 
side were used, but thesc were rounded ind 
shppery, and often formed but a rugged paithwiy 
For London pavement, the neighbourhood not 
being rich in stone quires, gramte has usually 
been brought by water trom Scotland, wd a small 
quantity from Guernsey for the pivement of the 
streets The stone pavement is made by the 
placing of the gramite stones, hewn and shipcd 
ready for the purpose, sidu by side, with a foun 
dation of concrete The concrete now used for 
the London street pavement 1s Thames ballast, 
composed of shingles, or small stoncs, and mixed 
with lime, &c 

Macvidamizition wis not introduced into the 
sieets of London until about 25 ycars igo 
Before thit, 1t had been carricd to what wis 
accounted a great degree of perfection on miny of 
the principal mail and coach 101ds Some 50 
miles on the Great North Road, 01 that betwecn 
London and Carlisle, were often pointed out as in 
admirable specimen of roid makingon Mic Adams 
principles Ths road was well known in the old 
coaching diys as Leminglane, runmng fiom 
Boroughbridge to Greta Bridge, in Yorkshire 

The first thoroughfare in London which was 
micadamized, a woid adapted fiom the name of 
oir W Mac Adan, the originator or gieit improver 
of the system, was St Jamess squire, ifter that, 
some of the smaller streets in the ‘uistocratic 
pamshes of St James ind St George were 
thus paved, and then, but not without great oppo 
sition Piccadilly The opposition tothe miidam 
izingof the latter thoroughfare assumcd many forms 
Independently of the conflicting stitements as to 
extravagance and economy, it was urged by thc 
opponents, that the dust and dirt of the new style 
ot paving would cause the street to be deserted by 
the aristocracy—that the noiselessness of the traffic 
would cause the deaths of the deif and infirm— 
that the aristocracy promoted this new fangled 
street-making, that they might the better “ sleep 
0’ nights,” regardless of all clze Onc writer espe 


(commonly composed 


popularly known as “ Old Q ,” who resided at the 
wesvern end of Piccadilly, had not lived to enjoy, 
undisturbed by vulgar noises, his bed of down, 
until it was his hour to mse and take his bath of 
perfumed milk! In short, there was all the fuss 
and absurdity which so oftcn characterse local 
contests 

The macadamizcd sticet 1s made by a layer 
of stones, broken smali and regular in size, 
and spread evenly over the roid so that the 
pressure and friction of the traffic will knead, 
grind, crush, and knit them into one compact 
surface Until roid making became _ better 
understood, or until the ewlv, part of the 
present ccntury, the roads even m the suburbs 
immedintery connected with London, such 
is Islington, Kingslind Stoke Newington, and 
Hickney, were “ repured when they wanted it” 
It there werc 1 ‘rut,” or a hole, 1t was filled up or 
covcicd ovcr with stones, ind as the drivers usually 
avoided such prrts, for the sake of their horses’ 
fect another rut was speedily formed alongside of 
theorginilone Underthe old system, road mcnd- 
Ing wis pitch work, dcfects were sought to be 
remedied, but there was little or no knowledge of 
constructing or of reconstructing the surface as a 
whole 

The wood pivement came Inst, and was not 
established, even putially, until eleven or twelve 
yeirs igo —- One of the earliest places so paved was 
the Old Bulcy, inorder that the noise of the street 
trifhe might bc deadencd in the Criminal Courts 
The simc plin wis adopted alongside some of the 
churches, and other public buildings, where ex 
ternal quietude, or, at any rate, dimimushed 
noise, was desired At the first, there were 
great compl unts mide, and ficquent expostulations 
rddiesscd to thc editors of the newspapers, 18 to the 
slipperiness of the wooden wiys The wood 
prvement 1s formed of blocks of wood, generally 
deal, fitted to one another by groovcs, by joints, 
or by shape, for close idjustment. They are 
placed on the road over a body of concrete, in the 
same Wy as granite 

“In constructing roads, or rather streets, 
through towns or cities, where the amount ot 
trifhe 13 consider ble, it will be found desirable,” 
sivs Mr Law, in his ‘Treatise on the Con 
stiucting md Repairing of Roads,’ “to pave 
their surface The rdvintages belonging to pave 
ments in such situitions ov.r macadamuized roads 
ire considerable where the latter are exposed to 
i inccssint and hcavy traffic, their surface be 
comes rapidly worn, rendering constant rcpairs 
requisite, which ue not only attended with very 
heavy expense, but also 1ender the roid very 
unplcisant for being travelled upon while being 
done, they also 1equire much more attention in 
the way of scriping or sweeping, and in raking m 
ruts And some difheulty would be experienced 
in towns to find plices m which the materials, 
which would ke constantly wanted for repairing 
the road, could be deposited In dry weather the 
micadamized road would always be dusty, and im 
wet weather it would be covered with mud ‘he 


cially regretted that the Duke of Queensberry, ; only 1¢vantage which such a road really possesses 
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over a pavement 18 the less noise produced by 
carriages in passing over 1t, but this advantage 18 
very small when the pavement 1s properly Jaid ” 

Conccrning wood pivements the same gentle 
man says, “ Of late years wood has been intr? 
duced as a material for paving streets, and his 
been rather extensivcly employed both in Russi- 
and Americ: It has bern tried in various parts 
of London, and generally with small succcas, the 
cause of its failure being identical with the cause 
the enormous sums being spent mnuilly in the 
repairs of the streets generally namely, the want of 
v proper foundation, a want which was sooner 
felt with wood than with gramte, in consequence 
of the less weight and incrtii of the wood = The 
comfort resulting fiom the use of woodcn pre 
went, both to those who travelled, and those who 
lived in the streets, fiom th dinumshed jol in, 
and noim, Was 50 preit, thit it as just mattcr of 
surprise that so littl cure wis tthen in forming 
that which uvery jittle consider ition would havc 
shown to be indispcns ble to its success, nuncly, 
a good foundition Slipperncss of its surfiec in 
particular states of the we ithcr, was also found to 
be a disidvantage belonging to woodcn privem ut, 
but means might be devised which would r¢ndcr 
its surfice at ul times sift, mad tfiord 1 secure 
footing fo. horses, Ag ieguis duribilit ait In 
scarcely becn uscd for r sufficient period to low 
a compiuison being mide with other matcials 
but from the result of some obscrvitions com 
mum lted by Mi Tope to the Scottish Soacty of 
Arts, 1t ippoars thit wooden blocks when plaiecd 
with the end of the grun caposced, wear less than 
grande Atiiust sight, this result mht wpe ir 
question thle but itis 1 well wseertu ied fict th it, 
where wood wd uon move m coit ct m 
machinay, the iron generuly we us more i tpidly 
than the wocd, the 1ewon ippcumeg to In, that 
the surface of the wood soni becvines covered 
with particles of Cut aad put which beco ne 
partially embedded in at, uid, whale they serve to 
protect the wood, convert its suluc amto 1 poces 
of file, which iipidly weus uwiy whiever it rubs 
agunst ” 

Such then are the different modes of coostruct 
ing the London roids or treets IT shall nov 
cndcavour to show the reliutive Jongth md relative 
cost of the sticcts thus severuly prepired for the 
commercitl, professional, umd ple sur vble tr uisit of 
the metropolis 

The compriritive extent of the mieid muzcd, ot 
the stone, and of the wood pavcmcrt of the sticets 
of the metropolis his not is yet been wcertun d, 
for no genaial “count his mpcucd cond nsinz 
the reports, returns, iccounts &c, of the scovad 
specific bodics of mar igcme * mto onc grin] totil 

It is, howcver, possible to arrive at im ippios) 
mation as to the compriiative extent I have spoken 
of, and in this attcmpt at approx ition, m_ the 
absence of all mcans of 9 dcfimte statistical com 
putation, I have hid the assistince of an expe 
nenced and practical surveyor, fumlia: with the 
subject 

Macad1mization 


prevails bc yond the following 
boundaries — . 


North of the New-road and of its extension, as 
the City road, and westward of the New road’s 
junction with Lisson grove 

Westward of Park Jane and of the West end 
parks 

Eastward of Brick lane (Spitalfields) and of the 
Whintechapcl High street 

Southwird (on the Surrey side) from the New- 
cut and Longlane, Bermondsey, and both in 
the eastern and western direction of Southwark, 
Lambeth, and the other southern p imshes 

Stone pavement, on the othcr hand, prevails m 
the district whicl may be sud to be within this 
boundiry, beuing down upon the Thimes an all 
diections 

It 15, doubtlessly, the fict that in both the dis 
tricts thus indicated e ceptions to the genera rule 
miy pircvul—that in one, for istince, there 
muy be some miles of micidamized wiv, and in 
the other some mils of pgrunte pavements, but 
sucn caccpuons, I am told by a Commissioner 
of Paving, miy fanly be dismissed as balancing 
cach other 

‘Lhe woodcn pavement, I am informed on the 
suuc authority, does not now comprise five miles 
of the London thoroughfircs, little notice, there 
fore need be tiken or it 

Phe milcys of strccts in the City in which stone 
only dtords the strect medium of locomotion are 
5) The stone pavement in the loc uities outside 
of this irer ire six times, 01 wpprorching to seven 
tune ,the cxtent of thitim the City I hive no 
vtuil rdmeisurcment to demonstrite this pomt, 
for none c\ists, md no prvite individual cin 
oflar to meisurc hundreds of miles of streets in 
order to acatin the composition of their sur 
fice but the cvlculition has been made for me 
by ou gentlmin thoroushly conversant with the 
subject und wall acquainted vith the general 
rlitive proportion of the dcfined districts, 
puishes, md boroughs of the mctronohs 

We hove thus the following rec lt, as regards 
the amicr police district, or Metropolis Proper — 


Miles 

Grime pred strcoets 400 
NMiaiulunied ditto (01 10 uds) 1350 
Wood ditto 5 
Total 175% 


This miy upper 1% disvioportion ite estimate, 
but when wt as remembarcd th t the inner pole 
aistiict of the metropolis extends is far 1s Hump 
«eid, Tooting, Brentford, md Greenwich, 1t will 
In acadily pereeived that the relative proportions 
of the muadimizcd ind paved 10ads are much 
bout the same isis hare stated 

As to the cost of these several roids, I will, 
before entering upon thit piurt of the subject, 
stite the prices of the difhicnt mateials used in 
their m inufacture 

Abudeen giimte 1s now ll 5s per ton, de 
livcred, and prepared for paving, or, as it as often 
culed, “pitchmg” A ton of “ seven inch” 
grinite, that 1s, gramte sunk seven inches in the 
ground, will cover fiom two and three quarters to 
thiee squae yaids, superficial measure, or mne 
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feet per yard. The cost, labour included, 25, 
therefore, fiom 9s to 12s the square vard This 
ippears very costly, but mm some of the more 
quiet streets, such as these in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Golden and Fitzroy squares, a 
good granite pavement will endure for 20 years, 
requiring little repair In other streets, such as 
Cheapside, for instance, 1t lasts from three to four 
years, without repavement being necessary, sup 
posing the best construction has been originally 
adopted 

Fo. macadimized streets, where there 1s a traffic 
hkhe that of Tottenham Court roid, three lnycrs of 
small broken granite a year are necessury — the 
cost of this repavement being wbout 2. Od a 
yard supcificial meisure ‘The repairs ind re 
layings on macadamized roads of re gulir traf 
range from 4s to 6s 6d yearly, the squire y ud 

The wood pavement, which cndurcs, with 1 
trifling outlay for repurs, for rbout three years, 
costs, on an avcrage, lls the square y ul 

The concrete used as a foundition in this 
street construction costs 4s 6d 1. cube yard, or 
27 fect, by which admcasurement it 13 alw is 
calculated A cube yard of Thamcs ballast weighs 
about 1} ton 

The average cost of street building, new, thing 
an average bre ith, or rbout ten yids, from foot 
path to footpith, 1s then— 


Per ‘Lule 

t+ s cl 
Gramite built 4G 0 0 
Muicadamized 4{ 0 O 
Wood & UO 0 


Or, as a totil, 


400 milcs of px unite pived strec ta 
wt £9o per mile 8,199 0 0 

1350 micadiumiucd ditto, ut 
£44 per mile 

5 wood ditto, at £58 par mile 


09,f00 0 0 
410 Y 


OWI Oo 0 


This, then (ibout £190 000), 3, the oegee el 
cost of the 1cads of the metropolis 

The cost of repurs, Ac, mmuduly, 15 shovn by 
the amount of the paving 1ttc, which may be 
taken as in ivelaye 


£ s d 
400 milcs of granite, it 20s pa 
nile 40) 0 
1350 muicidamied ditto, 1 
413 4s por mile 17,820 0 © 
5 wood * ditto, wt 20. por mile 5 U0 0 


ee re ee 


Total 18,225 0 0 


Accordn ¢ to 1 “ Genciil Survey of the Metro 
poltan Ihghways,’ by Mi Thomis TWughes, the 
principal roads le id ng out of London are — 


1 The Camliredye Road, from Shoreditch 
through Kingslind 


* This relates merely to *he reprrs to the woodcn 
revement, but if a rencwal of the blocks be nece siry, 
«hen the cost approaches that of a Mcwroid end are 
newal is considered necessary about once in three years 


ere 


9 


2 The Epping and Chelmsford Roads, fiom 
Whitechapel through Bow and Stratford 

8 The Lurkeng Road, along the Commercial 
Road past Limchouse 

4 The Dover Road, from the Elephang and 
Castle, across Blackheath 

5 The Brighton Roads, (ct) through Croydon, 
(2) through Sutton 

6 The Guildford Road, wong the Westminster 
Roid through Bitterser ind W indswoith 
7 The Starne, or Girat Westian Road, fiom 
Kmghtsbudge through Bro ntford 

8 The Amersham and Aylutwy Road, along 
the Harrow Road, md through Husow on the 
lll 

9 The St Alban’s Road, along the Edgeware 
Rod thiough Islstree 

10 Zhe Oxford Road, from B1iyswvter through 
Filing 

11 The Gicat 
Hotuhkcvad Road 

12 Zhe Gicat 
Noth Road 

As to the amount of resistance to traction 
offercd by dificrent kinds of pwement, or the same 
puwamcnt unde diffrent cireumst inces, the follow 
ing uc the general rcsults of the cxpermments 
mide by M Moin, ut the expense of the French 
Govcrnment — 

Ist The traction 1s directly proportional to thr 
lord, wd anvcreciy proportional to the diiumeter ct 
the wheel 

2ud Upon 2 prved, or hird macadamised road, 
the re astince is indcpendent of the width of the 
tue vhenat¢ cecds from thice to four mehcs 

vid Ata wilking pice the traction 1s the same, 
under the sume circimstinecs, dor cariges with 

pus ind without th m 

{th Gpon hud macid umzcd, and upon paved 
rovls, the trict on incic ses with the velucity — the 
increments of thiction beme diuectl, proportional 
to tic increments of velocity ibove the velocity 
25 fect por sceond, or rbout 2} miles per hour 
The canil merciment of trution thus duc to each 
cquil mncram nt of vclocity iw Jess 19 the roid 1g 
more suvoth, and the carriage 1¢s3 rigid or better 
hung 


: 
| Sth Upon soft roids of carth, or sind, or turf 
| 


Fiom Islington, by and 
through Burnet 





or roid3 fresh ind thickly pgravclicd, the traction ts 
independent of the vclouts 

Oth Upon 1 well mide and compict pavement 
of hewn toncs, the tration it ay Ukimg pice is 
not riore than three fourths of thit upon the best 
| mictidunized roids under sumilar cicumst unces, 
| at vtrottmg pice itis egiil to at 
| 
\ 
| 
| 





7th he destruction of the road 19 1n all crises 
miciter os the diiamctcis of the whec's ue less, 
ind 3 13 greater In carriag.s without than with 
prings 

In Sir H Purnell s book on roals, p 73, we are 
told that Sir John Macneil, by mcans of an an- 
stiumene invented by himeelf for measuring the 
trwuve force required on diffrent kinds of road, 
ohtuncd the following gencral results as to the 
powcr requisite to move i ton weight under ordi 
nly circumstances, at a virv low velocity 


NPE 
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Farce, in 
Description of Road en 
move a ton 
On a well made pavement 33 
On a road made with six inches of 
broken stone of great hardness, | 
laid either on a foundation of large AG 
stones set in the form of a pave 
ment, or upon a bottoming of con 
crete 
On an old flint road, or a road mide 
with a thick coating of broken 6% 
stone, laid on earth \ | 
On a road made with a thick coating 147 
of gravel, laid on eirth | 





In the sime work the relitive degrees of 1¢818¢ 
ance to traction on the sevcril kinds of roids irc 
thus expressed — 





On a timber surface 2 
On a paved road 2 
On a well made brokcn stone 1oad, 10 a 
dry clean state 5 
On a well made broken ston road, 
covered with dust 3 
On a well made broken stone road, wet 
and muddy 10 
On a gravel or flint road, in a dry 
clean state 13 
On a gravel or flint road, in 1 wet 
muddy state v2 
Or rHE Tratiic o: Lonpon 


I wavs shown (at p 159 yol 11) thit the num- 
ber of miles of strects included in the Inner Dis 
trict of the Metropolitan Police 1s 1750 

Mr Peter Cunningham, in his eacellent “ Hand 
book of Modern London,” tells us that “ the 
streets of the Metropolis, 1f put together, would 
measure 3000 miles in length ,” but he docs not 
inform us what limts he assigns to the sud 
metropolis, it would seem, however thit he 
refers to the Outer Police District nd in an 
other place he cites the following as the extent of 
some of the piincipal thoroughfares — 


New road 5115 yds Jong, or neal, 3 miles 
Oxford stieet 2304 a J ug 
Regent street 1730 ‘ : ees 
Piccadilly 1690 Fe 

City road 1690 3 

Strand 1896 F 


Of the two great lines of streets pirallel to the 
river, the one extending along Oaford striet, Hol 
born, Cheapside, Cornhill, and Whitechapel to the 
Regent’s canal, Mile end, 1s, says Mr McCulloch, 
“above six miles in length,” while that which 
stretches from Knightsbridge along Piccidilly, the 
Haymarket, Pall mall Fast, the Strand, Fleet 
street, Watling street, Eastcheap, Tower street, 
and so on by Ratclitfe highway to the West India 
Docks, 18, according to the same authority, about 
equal in length to the other Mr Weale asserts, 
ab we have already seen, that the greatest length 
ef street from east to west 18 about fourteen milks, 





and from north to south about thirteen miles. The 
number of streets in London 18 said to be 10,06u, 
though upon what authority the statement 1s 
made, and within what compass it 1s meant to be 
applied, I have not been able to ascertain It 1s 
calculated, however, that there are 1900 miles of 
gas “mains” Jaid down in London and the 
suburbs, so that adopting the estimate of the 
Commissioners of Police, or 1760 miles of streets, 
within in area of about 90 square mules, we can 
not go far wrong 

Now, as to the amount of traffic that takes 
plice daily over this vast extent of paved road, it 
1s umost impossible to predicate anything defi 
mitcly As yct there ae only a few crude facts 
existing mm connection with the subject All we 
know 18, that the Loudon streets are daily tra- 
versed by 1500 ommibuses—such was the number 
of drivers licensed by the Metropolitin Com 
missioners in 1850—and about 3000 cabs—thc 
number of drivers licensed in 1850 was 5000, 
but many “cibs’ have 1 diy and mght driver as 
wcll, and the Retuin from the Stamp and Tax 
Office cited below, represents the number of 
licensed cabriolets, in 1849, at 2846 besides 
these public convey inces, there arc the private car 
riiges ind carts, s0 that the metropolitan vehicles 
miy bc sud to employ altogether upwards ot 
20,000 horses 

In the Aforning Chronicle ] said, when treat 
ing of the London ommbus driversand conductors 

-—~‘The average journey, 1s regards the distance 
travelled by cach ommibus, 1s six miles, and 
that distince 1s, in some cass, travelled twelve 
times . day, o1 as it is called, ‘six there and 
six bick’ Some omnibuses perform the journey 
only tcn times 1 day and some, but a minority, 
. less number of times Now, taking thc 
werige distance travelled by each ommbus at 
between 45 and 50 miles a diy—and this, I am 
assured, on the best authority, 1s within the mark, 
while 60 miles 1 day might excecd 1t—and com 
puting the ommibuses running duly at 1500, we 
find fa trivcl, 1s 1t wis worded to me, of up 
wards of 70,000 miles duly or a yearly ‘travel 
of more thin 25 000,000 mics, an extent 
which is upwards of 1 thousand times more than 
the cncumference of the earth, and that this esti 
mite inno wiy cxceeds the truth 1s proved by 
the sum innnully paid to the Excise for ‘n ile xge,’ 
which amounts on 1 averige to 9/1 each ‘ bus’ 
per month, or collectively to 162,0002 per annum, 
and this, at 14¢ per mile (the rate of duty 
charged), gives 25,920,000 miles as the aggregate 
distince trivelled by the entire number of omm 
buses cvery ycar through the London streets ” 

The dist ince trivelled by the London cabs may 
be estimated 2s follows —Each diiser may be 
sud t> receive on im average 10s a day all the 
vew through Now, the number of lhcences prove 
thit there ire 5000 cab drivers in London, and as 
each of these must travel at the least ten miles in 
order to obtain the daily 10s, we may safely 
assert that the whole 5000 go over 50,000 
miles of ground a day, or, in round numbers, 
18,250,000 miles in the course of the year 
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According to a return obtained by Mr Charles 
Cochrane from the Stamp and Tax Office, Somerset 
House, there were in the metropolis, nm 1849-50, 
the followmg number of horses — 


Private carnage, job, and cart horses (in 


London) 3,683 
Ditto (in Westminster) 6,339 
Cabriolets licensed 2846 (having two 

horses etch) 5,692 
Omnibuses licensed 1350 (four horses 

each) 5,500 


Total number of horses in the metropolis 21,214 


re 


I am assured, by persons well acquainted with 
the ommibus trade, thit the number of ommbus 
horscs here cited 1s fir too low—1s many propric 
tors employ ten horscs to cach “bus,” ind none 
less than six Hence we my furly assume that 
there are at the least 25,000 horses ut work evary 
day in the streets of London Besides the horses 
above mentioned, it 18 estimited thit the number 
daily coming to the metropolis from the surround 
ing parts 18 3000 , and calculating that each of the 
25,000, which my be sud to be at work out of 
the entire number travels eght milcs 1 dry, the 
aggregate length of ground gone over by the whol 
would amount to 200,000 miles per dicm, or 
ibout 70,000,000 miles thioughout the yerr 
There are, as we have seen, upwirds of 1750 
miles of strects in London It follows, therefore 
that eich piece of prvement would be traversed 
no less than 40,000 timcs pct innum, or upwiuds 
of 1 hundred times a day by some horse o1 
vehicle 

As I said before, the ficts thit have been col 
lected concerning the ibsolute trifhe of the seve 
ral parts of London are of the most meagre des 
cuption = The only obscivations of my character 
thit have been made upon the subject are—as 
far as my knowledge goes—thosc of M D Arccy, 
which are contuncd ina French report upon the 
roads of London, as compucd with those of 
Paris 

This gentleman, sperhing of the iclitive number 
of vehicles pissing ind repissing over certain puts 
of the two capitals, says —“ The Boulcvads of 
Paris are the parts where the greatcst triffic tikes 
place On the Boulerard dis Capucins there pass, 
cvery 24 hours, 9070 horses driwing cirriages , 
on the Boulevard des Italiens, 10,750 , Boulevard 
Powsonrére, 7720, Boulevard St Denrs, 9609, 
Boulevard des Fulcs du Caliarre, 5856 gencral 
average of the above, 8600 Rue du Faubouwg 
St Antoine, 4300, Avenue des Champs Hlysecs, 
8959 At London, in Pall Mall, opposite Her 
Majesty's Theatre, there pass at least 800 cir 
riiges every hour On London bridge the numblcr 
of vehicles passing and repassing 13 not less than 
13,000 every hour On Westnunster bridge the 
annual traffic amounts to 8,000,000 horses at the 
least By this it will be seen that the traffic in 
Paris does not amount to one half of whit it 1s in 
the streets of London ” 
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Or raz Dust anp Dirt or tas SrrRests 
or Lonpon 


We have merely to reflect upon the vast amount 
of traffic just shown to be daily going on through 
out London —to think of the 70,000,000 mules 
of Journey through the metropolis annually per 
formed by the entire vehicles (which 18 more 
thin two thirds the distance from the earth to 
the sun)—to bear in mind that each part of Lon- 
don is on the average gone over and over again 
40,000 times in the course of tho year, and some 
pirts as many as 13,000 times in a day—and 
that every horse and vehicle by which the streets 
ire traversed are furnished, the one with four 
iron bound hoofs, and the other ‘with iron bound 
wheel,—to hive in impcrfict idea of the enor 
mous waghts and friction continually operating 
upor the surfice of the streets—as well as the 
amount of grinding wd pulvcrising, and wear 
ind tear, that must bc perpetually taking place in 
the prving stones ind macidamized roads of Lon- 
don, ind thus we miy be able to form some men 
til estimate 1s to the quintity of dust and dirt 
innuully produccd by these meins alone 

Butthe trble in pp 186-7, which Fas been col 
lected at great trouble, will give us still more accu 
rite notions on the subject — It 15 not given ag per 
fect, but a3 bein, the best mformation, in the ab 
sc nce of positive retuins, that was procurable even 
fiom the best mformed 

Here, then, we hive in aggregite total of dust 
collected from the prencrpal parts of the metro 
pohs umounting to no fess than 141,466 loady 
‘Lhe viluc of this refuse 13 said to be as much 1s 
21,2212 8s, but of this and more I shall speak 
here tfter At present I merely seck to give the 
roidcer t gencril notion upon the matter) I wish 
to show him, before treating of the I vbourers en- 
giged in the scivenging of the London streets, 
the umount of work they hive to do 


Or tir Stitrtr Dust or LoNnpon, AND THE 
Loss Ap Ingury OCCASIONFD BY IT 


Tur duly ind mghtly grindmg of thou 
suds of wheels, the iron friction of so many 
horscs’ hoofs, the cvacunrtions of horses and cattle, 
und the ceaseless motion of pedestrians, all de 
composing the substance of our streets and roads, 
give rise to many distinct kinds of street dirt 
These arc severally known as 

(1) Dust 

(2) Horse dung wd cattle manure 

(v) Mud, when mixed with witer and with 
gcneral refuse, such as the remains of fruit and 
other things thrown into the street ind swept 
together 

(4) Surface water when mixed with street- 
sewage 

These productions I shall treat severally, and 
first of the strect dust 

The “detritus” of the streets of London 
assumcs many forms, and 1s known by many 
names, according as 1t 1s combined with more or 
jess water 
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ist In a perfectly dry state, so that the par 
ticles no longer exist either in a state of cohesion 
or aggregation, but are minutely divided and dis 
tinct, it 1s known by the name of “ dust.” 


2nd When in combination with a small quan 
tity of water, so that 1t assumes the consistency 
of a pap, the particles being neither free to move 
nor yet able to resist pressure, the detritus is 
known by the name of “mac mud,” or simply 
“mud,” according as it proceeds froin a macadam 
1zed or stone paved road 


3rd When im combination with a greater quan- 
tity of water, so that it 1s rendcred uUmost 
liquid, 1t 18 known as “ slop dirt” 


4th When in combination with a still greater 
quantity of water, so that 1t 1s capible of running 
off into the sewers, it 18 known by the nime of 
“‘ street surface witer ” 

The mud of the strects of London is then 
merely the dust or dctritus of the gramite of 
which they are composed, agglutinated either with 
rain or the water from the witering carts Gra 
nite consists of silex, felspar, and mica Silex 18 
sand, while felspar and mic are also silex in 
combination with alumina (clay), and either potash 
or magnesia Hence it would appear to be owing 
to the affimty of the alumina or clay for moisturc, 
1s well as the property of silex to “gclatunizc ” 
with water under certain conditions, that the 
particles of dry dust derive their property of 
agglutenateng, when wetted, ind so forming wh it 
1g termed “ mud”—either ‘‘ mac,” or simple mud, 
according, as I said before, to the nature of the 
paving on which it 1s formed 

By dust the street cleansers mean the collection 
of every kind of refuse in the dust bins, but I 
here speak, of course, of the fine particles of « wrthy 
matter produced by the attrition of our roads 
when in a dry state Street dust 1s, more properly 
speaking, mud deprived of its moisture by «vapo 
ration Miss Landon (L E L) used to describe 
the London dust as “mud in high spirits,” ind 
perhaps no figure of speech could convey a 
better notion of its character 

In some parts of the suburbs on windy diys 
London 18 a perfect dust mill, and although the 
dust may be allayed by the agency of the writer 
carts (by which means it 1s again converted into 
“‘mac,” or mud), it 18 not often thoroughly allay cd, 
and 18 a source of considerable loss, |ibour, and 
annoyance Street dust 1s not collected for anv 
useful purpose, so that as thcre 1s no return to be 
balanced against its prejudicial effects it rem uns 
only to calculate the quantity of it annually pro 
duced, and thus to arrive it the extent of the 
mischief 

Street dust 1s disintegrated granite, that 1s, pul 
verized quartz and fclspar, felspar beng princi 
pally composed of alumma or clay, and quartz 
silex or sand, 1¢ 18 the result of the ittrition, or 
in a word 1¢ 18 the detritus, of the stones used in 
pavements and in macadamization , 1t 18 further 
composed of the pulverization of all horse and 
cattle dung, and of the almost imperceptible, but 
atill Iam assured, existent powder which auises 


from the friction of the wooden pavement even 
when kept moist In the roads of the nearest 
suburbs, even around such ylaces as the Regent s 
park, at many seasons this dust 18 produced 
largely, so that very often an open window fox 
the enjoyment of fresh air 1s one for the mtrusion 
of fresh dust This may be less the case in the 
busier and more frequently watered thoroughfares, 
but even there the annoyance 's great 

I find in the “ Reports” 1n which this subject 
is mentioned but little said concerning the in 
fluence of dust upon the public health Dr 
Arnott, however, 18 very exphicit on the subject 
‘ Tt 18,” says he, “scarcely conceivable that the 
immense quantities of granite dust, pounded bv 
one or two hundred thousand pairs of wheels (') 
working on miacidarized streets, should not 
greitly injure the public health In houses bor 
dering such streets or roids it 18 found that, not 
withstanding the prictice of watcring, the furm 
ture 1s often covered with dust, even more tha: 
once in the day, so that writing on it with the 
finger becomes legible, and the lungs and aur 
tubes of the mhabitants, with a moist lining to 
det un the dust, are constantly pumping in the same 
atmosphere The passengers by a stage corch in 
dry weithcr, when the wind 1s moving with them 
so 1s to kecp them enveloped in the cloud of dust 
raised by the horses feet and the wheels of thc 
coach, have their clothes soon saturated to white 
ness, and their lungs tre charged 1n a correspond 
ing degree <A gentleman who rode only 20 
miles in this way hid afterwards to cough and ex 
pectorate for ten days to clear his chest igun ” 

In order thit the deleteriousness to health in 
cident to the inhalation of these fine and offensive 
particles may be the better estimated, I may 
add, that in every 24 hours an adult breathes 
36 hogsherds of air, and Mr Erasmus Wilson, 
in Ins admirable work on the Skin, has the fol 
lowing passage concerning the extent of surtace 
presented by the lungs — 

“ he lungs receive the itmosphene ur through 
the windpipe At the root of the neck the wind- 
pipe, or trachea, divides into two branches, calle } 
bionchi, wd each bronchus, upon entenng its 
respective lung, divides into in infinity of small 
tubes, the litter terminite in small pouches 
culled aircells, and a number of these little 
air cells communicite together at the extremity 
of exch smil] tube The number of air cells im 
the two lungs his been estimited at 1,744,000,000, 
and the extent of the shin which lines the cells 
ind tubes together it 1500 square feet This cal 
culition of the number of air cells, and the extent 
of the liming membrane, rests, I believe, on the 
authority of Dr Addison of Malvern ” 

What 1s the amount of atmospherical gramte, 
dung, and refuse dust received in a given period 
into the human lungs, has never, I am informed, 
been ascertained even by approximation , but ac 
cording to the above facts 1t must be something 
fearful to contemplate 

After this brief recital of what 1s known concern- 
ing the sanitary part of the question, I proceed to 
consider the damage and loss occasioned by street- 
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dust In no one respect, perhaps, can this be 
ascertained with perfect precision, but still even 
a rough approx'mation to the extent of the evil 
18 of value, as giving us more definite ideas on the 
subject 

1t will be seen, on reference to the preceding 
table, that the quantity of street refuse collected 
in diy weather throughout the metropolis is be 
tween 300 and 400 cart loads daily, or upwards 
of 100,000 cartloads, the greater proportion of 
which may be termed stiect dust 

The damige occasioncd by the strcet dust 
arises from its pcnetiating, before removal, the 
itmosphere both without and within our houses, 
ind consists in the soiling of wearing ipparel, the 
injury of the stock in tride of shop! ecpers, and 
of household furniture 

Washing 1s, of course, dependent upon the 
duration of time in which it is proper, in the 
estimation of the several clisses of society, to 
letain wearing apparel upon the person, on the 
bed or the table, without what is tcrmed a 
“change ,” and this durition of time with thou 
sands of both mcn and womcn 1s often deter 
mincd by the prescnce ot absence of dirt on the 
garment, and not arbitrarily, i umorg weilther 
people, with whom v clean shut every morning, 
and a clean table cloth every onc, two thice or 
more days, as miy hippen, ate rerarded is t! ings 
of course, no matter whit may be the stite of the 
displaced linen 

The Doud ot IIc uth, in one of thei Reports, 
speak very decisively md defimtcly on this sub 
ject §= Common obscryation of the rite it which 
the skin, linen, uid clothes (not to spc tk of piper 
books, prints, ind furniture) become duty an the 
metropolis,’ siy they, ‘wcompucd with the tune 
that elapscs before a proportion tte umount. of 
deterior ition and wncle indincss 18 Communic ited in 
the rural distiicts, will wurint the estimate, tht 
Jull one half the expense of washing to inten 
a passable diyree of cluanteness, iy rendcrcd ne 
cessary bv the cxccss of smohe ¢encrited in open 
fires, and the erces of Cust aresrny from Ue os 
perfict scavnying of the roads and stiats Pet 
pons engag¢d in wishing linen on i buge scac, 
state that itis diutied in the aowded puts of the 
metropolis im one hod the time in which the lhe 
degree of unck wlincss would be produccd m2 
rural district, but all attest the fict, thit lineu 1s 
more rapidly destroyed by washing thin by the 
wear on the person The cxpense of the more 
rapid destruction of tincn must be adacd to the 
extra eapense of wishing These e penses and 
mmconveniences, the greitcr portion of which are 
due to local maladminists ation, oceascon an ertra 
expenditure of upwards of two to thrice mullons 
per annum—erclusive of the jury done to the 
general health and the medical and other expcnses 
consequent thereon ” 

Here, then, we find the evil effects of the im 
perfect scavenging of the mctropolis estimated at 
between two and three millions sterling perannum, 
and this in the mere matter of extra washing and 


its necessary concomitant extra wear and tear of 
clothes, * 


230) 
i] 

As this estimate, however, appears to me 
to exaggerate the evil beyond all due bounds, I 
will proceed to adduce a few facts, bearmg upon 
the point and hrst as to the expense of washing 

In ordcr to ascertain as accnrately as possible, 
the actual washing expenses of labourmg men and 
their, families whose washing was done at home, 
M1 John Bullar, the Honorary Secretary to the 
Association for the Promotion of Baths and Wash 
houses, tells us in a Report presented to Parliament, 
“that inquines were mide of several hundred 
fumlics of ]ibouting men, and it was found that, 
taling the wifes labow as woith bs aueel! the 
total cost of washing at home, for agnan and wife 
and four children, aver iged very closely on 25 6d 
a weeh,—= 5d a head The cost of coils, soda, 
soap, starch, bluc, ind sometimes wate1, was 
rather Jess than onethud of the amount The 
time occupied wis rarcly less than two divs, and 
more often cxtended into a thud day, so that the 
v ‘ue of the libour wis rather moie than two 
thuids of the umount 

“The co t of wishing to single men among the 
Ibourine clisses whose wishing cxpenditure 
might be cxpected to be on v very low sere, such 
is hod mcn ind strect sweepers, was found to be 
$'d vhead 

‘The cost of washing to very small tradesmen 
could not be siftly cstimited at much more than 
6d vherl week 

‘ It muy, perhips,” continues the Report, “be 
sife tu rechon the weckly washing ¢xpenses of the 
poorcr huf of the n hibitints of the mctropohs at 
not exceeding Od vheid, but the cxpenditure tor 
Wishing ripidly imercises as the inguny ascends 
mto whit ue called the ‘middle classcs’ 

‘The wishing expenses of familics in which 
scrvints uc employed miy be considered as 
double thit of the servants, and, therefore, as 
ringing from 1, 6d¢ to 5) a week ahead 

‘ Thae is consda wble difculty in ascertaining 
with my cattness the wishing capenditure of 
pusvetc fumlics but the conclusion 1s that, trking 
the whol populition, the washing bills of London 
uc rouly ls uweck vhead, or 5,000,0000 avear 

“Of course, idds Mr Bulla, “T give this as 
bunt a rough estinatc, and many exceptions may 
Cisily be tikcen toit, but I feel pretty confideut 
that ut as not veru fur from the truth ” 

As I betore stited, I am in no way disposd 
to ¢o to the cxtent of the calculation here mad« 
It appear’ to me that in pirhamentary investia 
tions by the agcnev of select committees, o1 bs 
gentlLmen appointed to report on any subject 
there 1s mm aptitude to deal with the whol 
body of the people as if they were earning thi 
wayes of well ind icgularly employed Jabourers 
or even mechuncs ‘l'o suppose that the stirv 
ing billast heer, the victim of a vicious truth 
system, which condemns him to poverty and 
diunke iness, o1 the sweep, or the dustman, 
or the street scller—all very numerous classes— 
expends 1s 1 week in his washing, 1s far beyond 
the fact Still less 1s expended in the washmg 
of these prople’s children Even the well con 
ducted attizan, with two clean shirte a week 
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(costing him 6d), with the washing of stockings, | she earned “a good nt ‘n going out to cook, ard 


&e (costing 1d or 2d), does not expend 1s a 
week, so that, though the washing bills of many 
ladies nnd of some gentlemen may average 10s 
weekly, 1f we consider how few are mech and 
how miny poor, the extra payment seems insufh 
vient to make up the avcrige of the wechly 
shilling for the washing of all cl isses 

A prosperous and respectable master grien 
grocer, who was what may be cilled “ puticulu’ 
in his dress, as he had becn 1 gentleman s serv int, 
and wis now in the hibit of waiting upon the 
wealthy persons in his niighbourhood, told mx 
that the following was the avciige of his wishing 
bill He was a bachelor, all Ins washing wi 
put out, and he considered his expenditure fu 
above the avcrage of his cliss, 15 mmy uscd no 
night shirt, but slcptin the shirts they wor during | 
the diy, ind pid only 8d, and even less pee | 
shirt to thar washcar woman and pcrhips, ina 
mote especially in wintcr, u ue onc shit List the 
wech 


{ 
| 


Two slarts (per werh) 

Stockings 

Night shut (worn two we ks ¢ 
nerilly, averige por week) Qi 

Sheets, blinkets, md oo her net 
hold linens or yo ‘ons 


Vlandhkerchic fs 


hi aT 


6 


My informant was satisfivd tat he had put his 
capenditure at the highcst Tilo isee tuned thy 
an iwwdustiious wilt, who wos eble to rthad to hea 
household mittcrs, could wish the clothes o 1 
small tradesmans faimly, —for yo man, hi vf 
and fou small clildien,— wall at tae follown 
rate — 

1LJb soap 


Sodv and starch 
dS cewt coals (arti) 


bi 


7) 


4?door 5d 
()! 
J 
Std 
ot less thin 1'd per her] 


In this calculation at wil be seen the cre re t 
soap 28 reckoned, wd thit the w no allowance 
for the wifes labow When IT pomtcd out the 
latter circumstance, my infamant said 6 T Jook 
on it that the washing Jibour 3s put of the wite » 
keep, or what she gives in iturin for at, and that 
as she’d have to be kept she didnt do it, why 
there shouldn't bc no mention of t  Ifshe wis 
working for othcs 1t would be quite diftcrent 
but washing 3s 1 fiumly mitter, thit s my Wty 
of looking at 1t Coke, too, 18 often us d instead 
of coals , beasdes, a bit of bacon, 01 potitoes o1 
the tea-kettle, will have to be boiled, ind that’s 
managed along with the hot water for the suds, 
and would have to be done anyhow, cspecially in 
wintet ” 

One decent woman, who hid five children, 
“all under eight,’ told me she oftcn sat up half, 
and sometimcs the wholc mght to wash, when 
busy other wivs She was not im poverty, for 


— 
— 
~ 
eee 

a 


her husband was emploved by a pork butcher 

I may furthcr add, thit a g@t¥wemany single men 
wash their ownclothes Many ofthe street-sellersin 
pirticular do this 380 do such of the poor as live in 
their own rooms, and occasionally the dwellers im 
the low lodging houses One street seller of ham 
sindwiches whose aprons, sleeves, and tray cloth, 
wore romuhibly white, told me that he washed 
them himsclt 1s wells his shirt, &c, and that 
if wis the common practice with his class This 
wishing —ms aprons try cloths, shirts, and stock 
425 included—-cost lm cvery three weeks, 4d 
or 5d for Lib of soap which is less than l$d a 
werk Among su hycople itis considered that th 
wishin. of ashivt1 a3 they siy, “2 penn’orth of 
s ip, uid the stockings im ’ meaning that a penny 
onthay as uthoent to wash for both 

Lut not only docs Mi Bullars estimate excecd 
the truth ts igirds the cost of washing amone 
the poorer cli ses, rut it uso errs in the propo: 
tion they uc sud to boar to the other ranks of 
sncety  Thit pondeman speiks of “ the poorc 
hal) of the inhalnitints of the metropohs,” as if 
the mh wd poor were equalain numbers! but 
with ill deference at wall be found th it the ratio be 
twoen the well todo ind the needy 1s 13 1 to 2, that 
wto is, the property id income tia returns teach 
usthere uc atlod ttwopersonsy ith wm income bc lee 
1507 por imum ty ovary one hiving an income 
abort Urice the populition of London being 
within ay fraton 2 100,000 the numbers of the 
mct opolitin vel todo and needy would be 1¢ 
spectively SO0 930 ind 7 600,000, ind, allowing 
the cost of the woshing ef th former to wer ier 
Is per head (adults umd childicn) and, the wash 
ing of the Trbousmg chisses to comc to2d v hed, 
younrand of f(t «expense of the mitenals, whe 
the work is donc it home, werage, at has been 
shown vbout Phd for crachamanber of the fimily), 
we shal thes hic the follov ime statement — 


Annudl cost of washing for SU0 000 
people, at 1 par head por week 
Annual cost of wishing fo 1 600 000 
poople atid per head por week 


£2,000, 900 


(,! 3, a) 


rm 


Potal cose ofy surte of metropolis €2 97 


) ’ 
d 3u3 


Tamcor inced tow 18 the cstimate of 2d 1 
woe] may appear for al} whose meomes are upde: 
150/ 1 vou, from miny considerations, tht 
th ibove computation is rather over than under 
the tritny As, fot mstince, Mi Hawes has said 
concern, the consumption of sorp in the metio 
pohs, — “ Carcful inqury has proved that th 
quantity used is much greiter than that indicated 
hy the Facise returns, but reducing the results 
obtuncd by mgqmry in one uniform proportion 
the quintity used by the labouring classes earning 
from 10, to 80s per week 1s 10 lbs each pei 
amnum, including every member of the family 
Divicing the population of the metropolis into 
thice clisses (1) the wealthy, (2) the shop 
heepcis ind tradesmen, (8) labourers and the 
poor, ind allowing 15 }bs, 10 lbs, and 4]bs to 
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exch respectively, the consumption of the metro 
polis will be nearly 200 tons per week” The 
cost of each ton of soap Mr Hawes estimates 
at 451 ° 

Professor Clarke, however, computes the metro 
politan consumption of soap at 250 ton per 
week, and the cost per ton at 50] 


According to the above estimates, 
the total quantity of soap uscd cvcrs 
vear in the metropolis is 12 000 tous 


ind this, at 50/ per ton, comes to £600,000 


Professor Clue reckons the gross 
consumption of sodiin the mc tropoll , 
it 250 tons per month, costing 10/ a 
ton, hence for the yew the cou 
sumption will be 38000 tons, cost 
ng 

The cost of witer, wording to th: 
sime authority,1s 3s 4d per heid 
per annum, tnd this, for the whole 
metropohs, amounts to 


0) OOO 


400 OWY 


Estimat n¢ the cost of the cous usca 
in heating the witer to be cqual to 
that of the soip, we hove for the 
yross expense of fucl anmuallv cou 


sumcd in wishing 600 G00 
There wre 21,000 Jinndtesses in 

London, and calculitng that tir 

wages of these avcrige 10s uv wee 

eich all the ycir round, the gross 

um paid to them, would he an 

round numbers 40 000 


2 O00 
00 QQQO 


Profit of cmployers, sty 
Add for sundries, is sturch A 


Total cost of washing of inctropolis £2,750,000 


Hence it would appear thitviewcoo aither by 
the individual expense of the great bull of society 
or else by the aggremite cost cf the mecmal md 
labour used in cleansing the clothes of the people 
cf London, the total sum imnndly cxpended in 
the washing of the metropolis miv be cst mited 
it the outside at two milons and thr ¢ quate: 
sterling per inmnwn or thout 1/ >) fd yor herd 

And vet, theuzh the data for the calculation 
here given, 13 to the cost and quantity cf the 
principi matcriils used in cle wn img the clothes of 
London, are dcrived from the une heportas th t 
in which the expcnse of the metropolitin wishine 
18 estimated at 5,000,0007 per mmnum, the Bor d 
of Health do not hesitate in that document to sry 
thit,—* Of the furness of the estimite of thi 
expense of wishmg to the highcr md middle 
clisses, und to the great bulk of the housc holders 
ind the better cliss of a tizins we cente tain 
no doubt whatever Whitsoever diductions if 
anv, my be mide from the ibove estimate, 11 


| 
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nevertheless, an underestimate for maintaining, 
at the present expense of washing, a proper 
amount of cleinliness in lmen ” 

Proceeding, howevcr, with the calculation as to 
the loss from the imperfect scavenging of the 
mctiopolis, we hive the following results — 


LOSS FROW DUST AND DIRT IN IMB STREETS OF 
THR METPOLOLTS OWING 10 THR IXTRA 
WASHING FNTAITKD THEREBY 


According to the Board of Health, 
taking the yearly amount of the wash 
img of the metropols at 5,000,000/ , 
ind issuming the wishing to’ be 
doubled by strect dirt, the loss will be £2,500,000 


Calculiting the washing, howevcr, 
for rersons ibove adduced to be only 
2750,000/ and to be as much agaun 
i¢ it might be undct wm improved 


system of scoyenging, the loss vl be = 1,375,000 
Or cilenlitin,, es @ mene, that 

the remedrible Joss is dess thin one 

elf the cost as £1,000,000 
TKence at would ippew thit the Joss from 


dust and dntis pead/y enormous 

In uwork ertithad “Sanitory Progress,” being 
the lafth Report of the Nationu Philanthropie 
\ssourttion, IT find a calculition .3 to the losses 
sustuned from dust und dirt upon our clothes 
Owing to the macred weu fiom duly brushing 
to 1cmove the du and occasional scraping to 
mmove the 11d the loss 19 ¢stimated at from 
/ to 77 per umn for cach well-dressed man 
iid woniin md 1/ for istcriorly dressed persons, 
mcludin them mnday ind holiday clothmg 

Tinquacd of 1 We tend tulot, who previously 
to his estublishment in busincss had himself been 
in operitive, and hud hid expericnce both m 
tov no md country ws to the wear of clothes, and I 
lourned from him the following pirticulars 

With acgud to the clothes of the wealthy 
clisses of those who could uUways command a 
curige mm bad weather, there are no means of 
judzmg as to the Joss cuuscd by bad scavengery 

My mformant, however, oblized me with the 
flowing leu itions, the results of his expenence 
Js tride is whit Fo miv dceseribe 18 + medium 
busincss between the low slop ind the Ingh 
fash onibh tridcs The garments of vhich he 
spokc ware those vor by clarks, shopmen, 
studcut , tradesmen, town travellers, and others 
hot Cngiged m memal or hindierift labour 

Altogether, and after consulting his books rela- 
tivc to town ind country customers, my mformant 
thought 1t might be cisv to substintiite the fol 
lowing cstm ite is regirds the duritron ud cost 
of clothes an town and country imong the classes 
L have specatied 
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TABLE SHOWING THE COMPARATIVE COST OF CLOTHES WORN IN TOWN 
AND COUNTRY 























| 
Countr 
een) y Difference of 
Cc wments Origiialco t Mesut ee co Was neat neon = Cost. 
* 
Duration Anni } «o | Dur ition | Annua’ c< st 
ERR eee renee EAE tne Re way carte mm |-~ -— ~~ ee ees we eee ne eee | reenter eee 
| 4 5 @ | Yeus + . @ | Years ted L-s«d 
Coat BoE 4) | y a a ae 5 0 Jo & 0 8 4 
Waste oat Ody 30 es at 0 6 0 3 05 0 | O01 0 
Tiowscs 1 5 0 | - 1 0 0 a , O42 6 0 7 6 
Total Sux 410 0 | nde Vy. oh 11f 2 | 016 10 
Hor, then, it appeurs that the unual outs Thy uld he pushu sz the ing. y to exceeding 


for Clothes m town, bv the cli cs Ptr ve species 


is about 2/ Js, while the annual cud yom th 


country fot the sime gimacnts as Vd bt Ld 
the dificrence of cCxpense bans ft Te pe 
wmntm CoE conenlted mocha: t idler on the uh 


ject, ld his estimite wis i tific wove that ci 
my informint 


Jshouldiemuh thatthe prop riicuthy itd \ 


holes, whatercd dco the vi nha cf era tow 
in the you, or mised of vou oy och cal 
Litlond Wis niide nob’ w to amdivitud oan al 


but is to vhe gemertd we cvmecd ds tic 4 


onda, as Shown im the tha? smin bool of ae 
sie claog of persons mn town md cor 3 

In the calculition erven an the vba vtioa ¢ 
the Nitiont) Dhdanthropic Ao at I 
on vi cll dresse | Londoner se eatin 1! 
cxce ive dust ind dit, 1c trmited aoohhon 
to 72 per wmnum ty the above ti civ 3 
le secon that the clothes which «@ t T/ Tf L¢ 
por wpaumo an tne Chanliness of veounry bc 
cost ~2 T1s, o1, withmoi faction bulbou on 4 


Jaon den 4 


wart, in the uncleinmbucss cf + 
uy doundon im 


tpherc md aeiws Tt, the eo ¢ 


habit, of the clisses Tohiave sp af doc ¢ 1 
four tines 22 Js ano dns cht es ve dy oa 
miny do, or 10¢ 4s Jee lows of 5 tro oa 
5s 4d ano than the murunun neort oa doa 


the Peport alnded te 

Now cstimiting 2/ 105 is the veray tulas 
bill usong the vclltod>s (boys adauct) ind | 
culitin, that one siath of the met cpolitan popu 
tom (wnat as, hilf of the ore thid who aay b 
gud to belong to the cliss having mcoriwes iw ve 


1602 vycuy spend this sum vouly aici the we 
hive the tullowing stutcment 
Agerroar Lo »tion Graormmsywcrn ey Lot 
< soa 
400,000 persons Tiving an 
London expcnd im c'othing (at 
2/°10¢ per unum) 1,c60009 0 © 


400,000 persons lnine mn het 
ter atmospheres mm ruil puts, 
and with the sume ston of 
clothes, expend one thiid i s, 


or ul 


656,666 To 


ee 


Di™ renee 803,333 0 §& 


| 
| 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| 


pute cswere Lto cuter into Iculations a3 to 
th © rip ritive cApcnse of hoots hats amd ladies 
1 SCs Werm in town ind c ritry , sufuce it, that 
com) t at porsors in cach cf the vestiny trades 
bouve becnsecn, and averiljes aie nfo the accounts 
c{ them t vunoiid ccurtry cu mers 

Allthin , thou, dean. aury c  sraered, the fol 
Ibowas corclu ion would seco wo be warrimted 
inte fu = 


Aunuie tet clothe to S00 000 of 


ti ai 1p htin por iditun (those 
toh diss who hive an 
cuo« LoGe sy ativan) atid 
| PALLY wea £3,200,000 
At voot feletaes to 99 OUD 
of the un trop vata popu non (the 
} | ni to tthe crv vho hin 
om i ae ae ee Ve ae as a 
i he 1 600,10 
C£,800,0un 


A rue cost of che «1a e clothe 
Vv jack 2. VHX 


Mf 
5 600,900 





Por)\ec ¢y om Wy contuled by 

Pie etewr: Be: > a ye ts 44,200,500 
Intl ab vee timate L hive mcludcd the cost 
of weer urd tou oof linen from cxtra wooshing 
wher wornon London and this has been stated 
on th author ty of the Doud of Health te be 
dowhyl thatct liicu wern in the country 

In cenncet on with this sulwet DT muy eite the 
follow nn ecunieus cileulition, t hen froma Palit 
soon uy Re oport, iw to the cost of + working mins 
new shia, con prt ing font y rds of strong crlice 


eu 








We @ —Cotton at bd per lb d 
I’ dp, vith loss thereupon ee 
ao ottefegg ae a 
Spins 225 
Veo ising 3 00 
Jioht 25 
5 50 
13 78 
Bie rching about 125 
15.09 


Grey (theo) 18 75d +97 ( Vung) ely 109d 
bic uched lod +9d 


ax Uy 


3? 
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As regirds the lo 8 and damage occasioned by 
the mjury to household furniture and decorations, 
and to stocks in tradc, which 1s anothcr important 
consideration connic.ed with this subject, I find 
the following statemcnt in the Report of the Phi 
lanthropic Institution —‘ The loss by goods 
ind furniture 1s imcalculible shopkeepers lose 
from 102 to 1507 ivear by the spoiling of their 
goods for salu, dcilcrs in provisions especially, 
who cumnot expose them without beng dc 
tiriolated in valu, fiom the dust that is im 
cessantly setuling tpon them Nor 38 at much 
better with clothhers of all kindy —Mi Holincs, 
shawl merchant, in Regent street, has stited tht 
his Josses from roid dust one crxcced 1507 
per annun ’ “In y communic ition 
with Mr Mavart, re peeting the caocnses of mud 
ind roid dust tohim that pontlomin stited thit 
the rent of the four houses of which his hotel a» 
composed, wis $96/ und thit he could not (con 
sidering the cose of cicunng ind ¢ \ unts) estim ite 
the eapense of rey utimg the damice done by the 
dit and dust cur ca md blown into these hou cs, 
it vless annual sum thin thit of lis acot! 

An upholstarc: ovliged anc wath the following 
cuculation , but sen any wore the motor a 
liflerent the rates ci wea or the liuomity to amyury 
in different moatciws an lus tice, that he could 
ouly cilculite gener dls 

Whe same quility, colour and pr tcra of cm 
tuns, sik qunas)s vhicn he Jia firm ted toa 
honse an town, me to veoountry Sou belonyun, 
to the same pent 1 on dooked fit fresher ind 
hettar afte five vous wearin th country cian 
ifterthieintown both windows hid tsotthern 
ispect, but the ocen ut would hay tn windows 

pivtidly open unde s the weather was cold fos 
erramy dt wis the sume, or ne ity che sume, 
he thought with the capcts on the two plices: for 
London dust wis hin iy injatious to all he betta 
guilitics of Carpets the was sath ica abo it was 
the same generiliy ai tpholstory work oul jected 
to town dy t 

Tinquired it sev ral Westend wd aty shop, 
ind of different dcscuiptions of tride rin of the 
injury done to then shop md shop window goods 
by the dust, but Tfowia none who hit noid iy 
cuculitions on the subjcet All, howeve , tarecd 
that the dust wis an cscessive amnoy mee Und cu 
talled greit expense 2 lidus shocmaket und ot 
bookseller expressed inis particululy—on the ne 
cessity of miking che window vu sort cf small 
glass house ty cactudc the aust, which uteri 
was not sufhaert!s cxcludcd All thought, o1 
with but onc le tite caception, that the esti 
mation ts to the loss sustuned by the Messrs 
Holmes, considerine the extent of then premise , 
and the icliness of the goods disptiycd im the 
windows, Ac, Wis 1 0t In excess 

I can, then, but ind cite the injury to houschold 
furniture ind stoc] in tride as a conoborition of 
all that his becn advanced touching the di naging 
effects of road dut 


ind so 


Or tur Honsr Duna or THE’ STREETS OF 
Lonpon 


“FAMitrariis with streets of crowded traffic 
deidens the scnscs to the perception of their 
actuil condition  tiangtis connng from the 
country ficquently de cribe the streets of London 
is smciling of dung lke 1 stible yard ” 

much is one of the stitements ina Report sub- 
inuted to Pulimment and there is no reason to 
aoubt the fact very Fnghsh visitor to a French 
city, for mstince, must hove detected strect odours 
of which the inhibitints were utterly unconscious 
In v woth which between 20 and 30 years ago 
wis dc civediy yopulu Mathewss “ Diary of 
mm Tnvihd 7 atas mentioned thit’hn Enghsh lidy 
com, }tumiarof the villanow rinkness of the ar 
rithe fit laench town she centered —C uars, at 1 
rome aber qiehtivn—accerved the comfortable as 
smote) fF tarthe smeilof the Continent, ma’am ” 
Jyonoan Colo ne ttsclf tne most stinking city 
of Turene as at hts becw termed the citizens 
i oinsen able to th tout urs of them streets, and 
vet pos ess creat slallain manufutuang potumed 
md ais ilicd waters for the todet, plimung them- 
selves on the dalieiey ind discuimination of thear 
neiborwus Whit we perceive in other cities, 
those who visit London detect im 
hit they smell of dung like sttble- 


is sthancedrs 
Out stlecos 


youd ft as acle for London demacus, because 
they aio unconsctous of the fut to denv the 
ovr tenec of any sich eftluyay DT hive met with 
niohtun who hue told me that ther wwe 

noth yn patiulu an the smell of the cesspools 


they vere emptying, they “hudly perceived 1? 
One nan oud, Why its like the sort of stuff 
Jive melt in them diadk smelling botths 7’ An 
Cnmment tedioy ra lier sud, an the course of hg 
esitence before Lortiancnt due ov sanitary in 
quity that the smell from the tulow melting on 
lus qpronmes Was nos only healthful mado reviving 


—for mvyabds cun to anhide a but werecable 


[ mention these facts to meet the sceptiasm 
Which the ofseral assertion ag to the stible like 
odour of the strects may, perhaps, provoke 


When, however, ID stite the geantity ef horse 
dunr ind cutth droppings’? voided an) the 
street, ul mercdulity, £ doubt not, will be ze 
mo «d 

‘It his been wsccrtuaicd,’ sivs the Report of 
the National Philanthropic Assocation, “ that 
four fitths of the strect dit consist of horse and 
catth dropping 

Jat us therefore, endervour to irrive at de 
fiite notions is to the ibsolute quintity of this 
clemest of street dirt 

Aud first as to the number of cattle uid horses 
trivcr any the strects of London 

In the course of an inquiry m November, 
1850, mito Smithfidd market, [ adduced the fol- 
Jowing rcsults 1 to the number of citth entermg 
the metropolis, dariving the inform tion from the 
expuine of Mr Deputy Hicks, confirmed by 
returns to Parliuncnt, by the amount of toll, and 
further ritified by the opinion of some of the 
inost experienced ‘ live silcsmen” and “ dead 
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salesmen” (sellers on commission of live and dead 
eittle), whose assistance I had the pleasure of 
obtaining 

The return 18 of the stock annually sold in 
Smithfield market, and includes not only English 
but foreign beasts, sheep, and calves, the latter ave 
1 wing weekly in 1848 (the latest return then pub 
ished), bersts, 590, sheep, 2478 , and calves, 248 

224,000 horned cattle 
1,550,000 sheep 
27,300 calves 
40,000 pigs 

Total 1,841,300 

I may remark thit this 18 not i criterion of 
the consumption of inimil food in the metropolis, 
for there are, besides the above, the duly sup 
plies from the country to the “dead sdesmcn 
The preceding return, however, 13 sufhcucnt for 
uly present purpose, which 1s to show the quin 
tity of cattle minure ‘dropped’ in London 

The numbcr of cattle enterimg the metropolis, 
then, are 1,841,300 pur annum 

The number of horses datly traversing the me 
tropolis has been urcidy set forth By a rectum 
obtained by Mr Chiles Cochrinc fiom tne Stump 
ind Tax Office, we hive secon thit there ue 
altogether 

In London and Westminster, of pri 
vate carriage, job, and cut horses 

Cab horses 

Omnibus horses 

Horses daily coming to metropolis 


10 622 
5692 
9,500 
» GOV 


Total number of horscs daily in London 24,214 





























The total here given includes the returns of 
horses which were either taxed or the property of 
those who employ them in hackney carriages in 
the metropolis But the whole of these 24,214 
horses are nét at wotk in the streets every day 
Perhaps it might be an approximation to the 
truth, 1f we reckoned hve siaths of the horses as 
being worked regulatly in the public thorough- 
fires, so thit we imive at the conclusion that 
20,000 horses ire duly worked in the meno 
polis, wud hence we have an aggregate ot 
7 300,000 horses triversing the streets of London 
in the twelvemonth The beasts, sheep, calves, 
and pigs driven and convcyed to and from Smith- 
field are, we hive scen, J $41,300 in number 
Thesc, added togethcr, mike up a total of 
9 141,300 imimals ippearing annually in the 
London thoroughfires ‘Lhe eireumstance of 
Smithfield cattle muket being held but twice a 
wok in no wiy detracts from the amount here 
given, for is the gross number of individual 
cittle coming to thit mairket in the course of the 
yoar is given, eich ammmial is estimated as appeat 
ing only once in the mc tropoli. 

The next point for considerition 1s=—wh it 18 the 
quintity ot dunz dropped by «ich of the above 
uumals while im the public thoronghtares ? 

Conccrming the quantity of excretions passcd 
by a horse in the course of 24 hours there have 
becn some vilutble caperiments made by phi 
losophers whose nuncs alone are a sufficient 
guirintce for the recuricy of their researches 

The following Tible f om Boussingault’s expe 
riments is coped from the Annales de Chimie 
ct de Physiqu., t Iv01 




















FOOD CONSUMED RY AND FACRITIONS OF A HORSE IN TWENTY FOUR 
HOURS 
mere - | Wee ieee: Saas 
loop | J) ¢rErioNs 
S aauaineeene” ot ee me ee rn || —_—_—- a — ee 
Weight ina Weight in i | Weight ina Weight ma 
fresh state in fresh state | fresh state in fresh state 
grammes In pounds | grammes In pound 
Recarmetcet = joe = eigen 
Ibs) oe | Ibs oz 
Hay 7 500 20 0 f vcrements 14,250 388 2 
Uats RRR 6 1 Urine 1,330 oF 
9,770 26 1 | 
Water 16,000 42 10 | 
Total 25,770 68 11 | Toru 15,580 41 9 





Here it will be scen that the quintity of solid 
food given to the horse in the course of the 24 
hours amounted only to 26 Ibs , wheres it 1s 
stated in the Report of the National Philanthropic 
Association, on the iutnorty of the vetermary 
surgeon to the Life Guards, that the regulation 
horse rations im all cavaliy regimcnts 1s 30 Ibs 
of solid food, viz, 10 lbs of oats, 12 Ibs of 
hay, together with 8 lbs of straw, for the horse 
to he upon and munch at his Jgisure “ This 


tes 


| quintity of solid food, with five gallons of water, 
13 considcrcd sufhcint,’ we are told, “ for all 
regimental horses, who have but little work to 
perform, in comprrison with the draught horses 
| of the mctropolis, many of which consume daily 
35 lbs and upwards of solid food, with at least 
six gallons of water 
“At . conference held with the secretary and 
professors of the Veterinary College in College 
sticct, Camden town,” continues the Report, 
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“those gentlemen kindly undertook to institute | tons of ordure annually dropped by the “ horned 
n series of experments in this department of | cattle” in the streets of London 
equine physiology , the subject being one which Concerning the sheep, I am told that it mav 
interested themselves, professionally, as well as be computed that the ordure of five sheep 1s about 
the council of the National Philanthropic Asso | equal in weight to that of two oxen As regards 
ciation The experiments were catefully con | the other immals it may be said that ther 
ducted under the superintendence of Proftsso: | “ droppings’ arc significant, the pigs and calves 
Varnell The food, drink, and voidances of | being very gencially cirted to ind from the marke, 
several horses, kept in stable all day long, were | 19, indeed, are somc of the fatter and more valuable 
separately weighed and measured, and the fol | sheep and lambs All these facts being taken into 
lowing were the results with an amimal of 1c dium | considcration, I un told, by a regular frequenter 
size and sound health — | of Smithheld mukhet, that it will he best to cal 
culite the droppings of each of the 1,617,300 
| sheep, calves, und pigs yeulv coming to the me- 
tropolis at about one fourth of those of the honed 








‘* Royal Vetermary College 
Sept 29 1od9 


“* Brown horse of middle sivc ite in cattle , soth it multiplying 1,617,390 by 10, mstead 
24 hours, of hiy, 16 ]bs , oats, 10 lbs of 45, we hive 10,178,000 lbs, or 7220 tons for 
chaff, 4 Ibs , 1n all 301bS | the w exght of ordure deposited by the entire num 

Drank of water, in 2 homs 6 gu ber of sheep calves, ind pigs annually brought to 
Jons, or 48ibs | the me tropolis ind then dividing this by 4, as 


—~ | usu, we find thit the droppings of the calves, 


r fond 
Potu iS 1bs sheep md pips in the streets of London amount 
Voided in the form of {tices 491bs | t6 1505 tons par mmum 


Now putting together all the preceding items 
Allowance for nutmtion, supply of we obtun the following results — 


wiste In system rspliation, idurune = 29Ibs 
J a eae : Gross Wiicut or tui Horst Duna ann 





(Signed) Curtin Drorhinas ANNUALLY DITOSMLID IN 
‘* (rong! VARNEIL mt Srtypi oF Le pon — 
Demonstritor of Anatomy oneane 10.062 
Here we find the cxcretions to be 11 Ibs Droppings of horned cattle 1,125 
more than those of the French horse eapermmented Droppings of shecp calves, and pigs 1,805 
upon by M Boussangiuilt, but then the solid — 
food given to the English horse wis { Ibs more, 39,592 
ind the hquid upwards of 7 Ibs cxtia Honee we perecive that the gross weight of 
We may then, perhaps, assume, without fou of | mimil cxctetions dropped mm the public thorough 
erring, that the cxcrements voided by horses an | fics of the sictropolis 1 about 40,000 tons 
the course of 24 hours, weigh, at the IJcast | por unum, or im iound numbers, 770 tons every 
45 lbs woth day —siy 100 tons a day 
Hence the gross quintity of dung produced bv Thais, IT oun well iwire, 38 a low estimute, but 


the 7,300,000 horses which triverse the London | it appears to ne that the ficts will not warrant 
streets in the course of the twelvemonth will be | wmy other conclusion And yct the Bord of 
7 300,000 x 45, or 325,500,000 Ibs, which as | Health, who sccm to dchyht m ‘ lirge estimates 
upwards of 146,651 tons but these horses | represent the umount of immal minure deposited 
cannot be said to be it work above six hours | im the streets of London at no less than 200,000 
eich day , we must, therefore, divide the above | tons per imnum 


quantity by four, and thus we find thit there wre ‘between the Quidrant m Regent street and 
30,662 tons of horse dung annually diopped in | Oxford street save the first Report on the Supply 
the streets of London of Wuter to the Metropolis, “a distance of a third 


I am informed, on good authority, that the | of wmuile three Jods, on the average, of dirt, almost 
evacuations of in ox, in 24 hours, will, on the | ul hors dung, uc removed daily On an esti 
average, exceed thos of a horse in weight by | mite mide from the working of the street sweep 
about a fifteenth, while, af the ox be disturbed | ing michine on one quarter of the City of London, 
by being driven, the excretions will cxcccd the | which includes lincs of considerable traffic, the 
horses by about atwelith As the oxen are not | quintity of dung dropped must be upwards of 60 
driven in the streets, or detuned in thc markct tons, or ihout 20,000 tongs per annum, and, this, 
for so long a period as horses irc out at work, it | on a Cry district, which comprises about one 
may be fair to compute that thar droppings ue | twcnti th only of the covered area of the metropolis, 
about the same, individually, 1s those of the | though within that area there 1s the greatest pro- 
horses poitionite mount of traffic Though the data are 

Hence,as there are 224,000 horned cittle ycarly | extremely imperfect, 1t 18 considered that the 
brought to London, we hive 224,000%45 Ibs | horse dung which falls in the streets of the whole 
= 10,080,000 lbs, or 4500 tons, for the gross | metropolis cannot be less than 200,000 tons a 
quantity of ordure dropped by this number of | a) 
animals in the course of 24 hours, so that, divid HInu, although the dita ire imperfect, the 
ing by 4, a9 before, we find that there are 1125! Boaid of Icalth do not hes: ate to conclude that 
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the gross quantity of horse dung dropped through 
ont every pait of London—back streets and ali— 
is equal to one half of that let fall in the greatest 
London thoroughfares According to this esti 
mate, all and every of the 24,000 London horses 
must void, m the course of the sia hours that they 
are at work 1n the streets, not Jess than 51 lbs of 
cxcrement, which 18 at the rate of very nearly 
2 cwt in the course of the diy, or voiding only 
49 lbs in the twenty four hours, tney must 3¢em un 
out altogether, and never return to the stable for 
icst !!! 

Mr Cochrane 18 fir less hisirdous thin the 
Board of Health, and appeirs to me to sive it 
his aesult m a more scientific md conclusive 
manner He goes first to the Stump Oflue to 
weertain the numbcr of horses im th imctropolis 
and then requests the profes ors or the Votan ary 
College to cstumite the iveris quantity of Cvce 
tions produced by a horse in the course of 4 
hours All this weords with the soundest vim 
ciples of inqmry, ind stinds out im st rth | con 
trast with the unplnlosophical plin pursucd by the 
Boird of Health, who obtun the aesult of th 
most crowded thoroughfue, mad then fF uvine 
this, frame an exaaper ited estunite for the whose 
of the metropolis 

But Mr Cochrinc himec]f i; cars to in to 
exceed thit just caution which as so nce assum 
all stitistical culculitions 9 dfwine icertiuned 
that a hoise voids 49 Ibs of dun iim the cou « cf 
24 hours, he mikes the whole of the 24 211] 5 
an the axtropolis drop oVdbs ¢@ Ty an the streets 
s0 that, woordinz to his cstranite uct only yitst 
every horse in Lonaon be out cvery cay dit ne 
must be it work in the public thorcughtirs for 
very neirly 15 hours out of the 24! 

The following is the cstimite mide by Mar 
Cochrine — 


Daily weight of manure deposited in the strccts 
by 24,214 horses K 0 ths 720,420 Ibs, 
or 324 tons, & ewt, LOO dhs 

Weekly waght, 2270 ton, Lewt 25 1p; 

Annual weight, 115,043 tons, 9 cwt 

Tons or cut loids depositel amnuily, vilucd at 
bs X 118,048 = 35,110 ly bo! 


It his then, been here shown that assuming 
the numbci of hotses worled dul, im the sticets 
of London to be 0,000, id each to be out 
mx hours per dum, which it appeus to me 
as all thit cin be finly reckoned, the quanuty 
of horse dung dropped wecllv 1s about 700 
tons, so that, including the hotscs of the cu ihy 
regiments in London, winch of course ue not 
comprised in the &timp Office returns, as well 
ag the animals tikin to Smithficld, we miy, pa 
haps, assert that the inmuil oidure let fall in the 
London streets amounts, ¢ the outside, to some 
where about 1000 tons weekly, o: 52,000 tons 
per annum 

The next question becomes—wh itis done with 
this vast amount of filth’ 

The Board of Health 1s a much better guide 
upon this poirt chan upon the matter of quantity 
“‘ Much of the horse-dun dropped 1y the London 


—_— 
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sticets, under ordinary circumstances,” we are told, 
“dies and is pulverized, and with the common 
soil 1s carried into houses as dust, and dirtics 
clothes and furniture The odour arising from. 
the surface evaporation of the streets when they 
are wet 1s chiefly from horsedung Susceptibl 
persons often feel this evaporation, after partial 
wctting, to be highly oppressive The surface water 
dischirged into scweis from the streets and roots 
of houscs is found to coutain as much filth as the 
soil water from the honse druns” 

Her, then, we perceive thit the whole 
of the «mmal manure ict fall in the streets 
is wor c thin wasted, and yet we ve assured that 
itis im uticle, which, 1f properly collected, 18 of 
corsiderible vilue “ Itas, sivs the Report of 
the Nationil Philinthropie Associttion, “an 
uticle of Acriculturil md Lorticultwal commerce 
which his cver muntuned vt lish value with the 
fuimers and moathet sudeners, wherever con 
voncnt y cy unible When these cattle droppings 
cm be col ceted exmer d,in dry weather, they 
bear an achnowiedacd vuue by the graivier ind 
10 tmowa,  thearc bang no othct hind of mane 
Which fertiiz 5 the lind so bountcously = Mr 
Moinock Ct itor of the Rov ial Botanical Society, 
his viuned th mitfim 5 tol0 per load, ac 
Covdin tothe seascm of the verr The Unitcd 
Piving bouldot St Giles md St George, sinec 
the autroduction cf the Stucet Ord rly >ystem mto 
than yori hes, his wi ely hid at collected in st ite 
scpuit from dl i. mixture and sold it at Inghly 
romunc uive prucs ioudermy at the means of 
consitaribly Jes cuing the expense of cleansing 


the «treet 

wow issumine the value of the street dropped 
mune to be OG per ton when collected fics 
fion ant we nue the { Howing statement 


i tothe valuc of tuc horse ind cattle voidances 
Jet dallan the serects of London — 


42000 tons of cit le droppings, 


ib yer ton £15,000 0 0 


Mi Cochrine, who considcis the quantity of 
wnnil droppinys to be much creater, ittiches ot 
Cure d cicita viuc to the 1 zregate quantity 
Tins computition ais aus follows — 


T15 u4£> tons of catile droppings, 


it per ton £35,412 19 6 


It scems to me that the cailculitions of the 
quiuntity cf home amd citth dung m the streets, 
uc bred on such well authenticated and seicntife 
found tion , that thar wemacy can hardly be dis 
putcd, unless a be thit a higher average might 
tuily be shown 

Whiteva: cstimate be adopted, the worth of 
sticet dropped ammil manure, it properly secured 
ind mide properly disposible, 18 great and indis 
putible, mot issuicdly between 10,0007 and 
~V,0U02 Inv tlue 


QO: Srriri ¢ Mac” anp orntr Mop 
Trust of that hind of mud known by the name 
of ‘mac ’ 

The sctvengers call mud all that 18 swepé from 
the granite or wood pavements, In contradistinction 
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bo “ mac,” which is both scraped and swept on the 
macadamized roads The mud 1s usually eirted 
apart from the “mac,” but some contractors cause 
their men to shovel every kind of dirt they mect 
with into the same cart 

The mtroduction of Mac Adam’s system of roid 
making into the streets of London culled into 
existence 11 ewelement in whatis accounted strect 
refuse Until of Inte years httle attention wis 
pud to “ Mac, for it was considered in no wry dis 
tinct from other hinds of street dirt, nor w ber + 
hkely to possess properties which might idipt it 
for any other use thin that of a componcut | ie 
of agricultural manure 

“ Mac ’1s found principally on the roid fiom 
which 1t derives its) name, and ys ands ds the 
grinding wid pounding of the imbeaded pirccs ot 
granite, Which ure the stople of those roids — It 
18, perhaps, the most adhesive stro tdit ]iovn 
as respects the London spcumen of if Jor ity 
exceeding trific works ad hneids it into a pist 
which it 13 difiendt to remove from the to tic cf 
any garment splishcd or soled with at 

‘Mac’ iscirtedaway by the sewvcni rigre t 
quantities, berig choveded, in uv stite of more or 
Jess fludity o1 soliditv ucording to the weather 
from the ioid side into thar cuts Quuntith 
we also swojt with the 1am ito the dria of 
the streets ind not untrcquentl, quintiucs us 
found depc ited in the se vais 

The followine passage fram “Amity y Pro 
giess, a work befor alluded to, ates the opin 
of Lord Con leton ais to the mecessity 601 
tinuilly removiig the mul from roids 7 omiy 
idd that Lord Con, Jc ton sworkon reid inal nat of 
high authowity ind }as ficaneuth bee a apo te? 
to in pulluucntuy discus ions, mnquaie ound 
rcports on the subuit 

*Mhe lite Lord Congleton (Sir Tenmiy Tou 
nell) stated before av Corimuttec of the Louse of 
Commons, in Junc, 1835, £2 roid should de 
Ceanscd from time to time, co 1s eres to tris 
half aninchofmud uponit, mdthr is pariculady 
necessary to be attenacd to where the muer ils 
are weu/ for if the smfiec be not | cept clean, so 
3 to adiut of its becoming dry in the intciy ily 
between showers of ron it will besipidly worn 
away’ How truly,” adds the Jreport, 615 hi 
Lordshiv’s opmmon verificd every diy on the mu 
idamized roids im and uound London! * * 
* * * The horse minwe and otha filth u 
there vlowcd to weumnlite, ind to be cuiicd 
abont by the horses and carmige wheels, the 
road 1s formed into cuvities ind mud hollow 
which, being wetted by the run md the con 
stantly plying watereugeard, wtun the sim 
Thus, not oniy are vist quantities of offi nsive 
mud formed, put puddles and pools of wate also, 
which water, not beng allowed to 1un off to the 
side gutter, by dechivity, owing to the mud en 
bankments which surround it, niturally pe codales 
thoough the surface of the road, dissoluiny and 
boosening the soft earthy matiex by which the 
broken granite 1s surrounded and fixed ” 

The qnantitv of “mre” produced is the next 
consideration, and in ended) ouring to ascertain this 


ayy 


* 


’ 


{ 


oe 





there are no specific data, though there are what, 
under other circumstances, might be called carcum 
atantil or mferential evidence 
I have shown both the length 0f the streets 
and roads ind the proportion which might be 
pronounced macadimied ways in the Metropohs 
Proper But 15 in the nc damzed proportion 
many thoroughfues cainnot be stuctly considered 
is viclding “mac,” IT will assume that the roads 
ind strects producing this | ind of dirt, more or less 
fully, we 1200 miles m length 
On the busier maid mz droidsm the viamty 
of whit miv be called the interior of London, it 1s 
common, I wis told by exp rienced men, m average 
we ither to collect duly two cart Joids of what is 
culea mic, from every nnole of 10 if The mass of 
such rord producc, however is mine], thoush the 
maw oungu tioivbly predomimites Tt was 
(combed ty me as ame genau dut md drop 
pny mor thin the dalf beane 6 mic’? In wet 
We ther chereas itler ttwenty times more ‘mae’ 
Mn doar scwcneed, but in ary weather the 
duny and other st citicfuse constitute perhaps, 
mnewhot Tess thin thice fonrtus of each cart 


Jord ‘the “niu om dry weather 1s derived 
Chil, fiom the fluid from the wiiteng carts 
mon with the cut md so forming 2» piste 


capabl of beng rcmoved by the serauper of the 
SCAVEN IC 

Itmay be fur to wsume thit every mile of the 
rovis in question same of them bang of considu 
abl wodth yields at ] atone cutloiwd of ‘mnie, 
si. duly wert  undry of coutseexcented An 
rfclhlent min who id the munrrcment of the 

ru’? ond other treet collecnons mm ycontrictor sy 
Vion told me thatin tloidof ‘mae”* cuted from 
the roid to un plice of devosit: there was (I now 
uss his own vord ) v eood dei of water, for 
the co  ¢ cae dittcrence he added, “an the staf 
ga¢ 0 ¢fiche omic on diffaci taoid) thit secmvery 
much the sume to Jook ut But thit dont sigmity 
vhvfp any piece,’ hesud, ‘foraf th ‘mac’ 4s 
wantcdl for amy putpose, ind |ct be for a little 
me, vousec ot the water will dry up, and Ic we 
thepioper tuff Lh ven t any doubt whatever that 
two Toads varie ue collected in the way vou’ve 
bec a told, wd that t oid und 1a quarter of thc 
twos Sma though vfter the water is died up ott 
of at thers m chtnt be much more than a lod 
Soifvon want to ciulculite whit the quantity of 
‘mi os by ated& LT think you had best say one 
Jord av nik 

Dut it as 0 1, im the more frequented 1p 
proiuhes to the City or the West cud, such as the 
Knizhtsbiidze roid the New roid he Old cnt 
roid ind thorouchtires of sumilir char icter 28 3 
curds the extent of triffic, thit two loads of 1efuse 
ue duly collected On the moice distant roads, 
beyond the bounds triversed by the ommbuses 
for instince, or bevond the roids resorted to by 
th market gudcnas on thar wry to the metro- 
pohtin ‘green’ markets, the suppls of street re 
fuse 1s hardly a quarter 1s great, one man thought 
it was a third, and anothcr only a sixth of @ load 
a dvy in quiet places 

Calculating then, in ordcr to be within the mark, 


S 


— 


that the macadamized roads afford daily two 

loads of dirt per mie, and reckoning the great 

macadamized streets at 100 miles in length, we 

have the follow ag results — 

Quantity oF Srreet Rerusk COLLECTED FROM 
THR MORL FREQUENTED MACADAMIZED Tuo 
ROUGHFARES 





Loads 

100 miles, 2 loads per day 200 
ie Weekly amount 1,200 
Yearly amount 62,400 


Proportion ob “ Mac” IN THE ABOVI 


100 miles, 1 lond per day 100 
ag Wechly G00 
Yealy 31,200 

To this amount must be added th quantity 


supplied by the more distant and css frequented 
roads situate within the precincts of the Mctro 
polis Proper These I will estimate it one eghth 
less than that of the roads of greatcr traffic 
Some of the more quiet thoroughfares, 1 should 
add, are not scivenged more than once v week, 
and some less frequently , but on some there 1s 
considerable traffic 


Quantity oF Svtirrt Rerusr (OLLECTFD 1161 


THE LI8S FREQUENTID MACADAMIZIpD THo 
ROUGHFARES 
Torls 
1100 miles, 4 load per diy 27 
ss Weekly 1 690 
i Yearly $5,500 


The proportion of mac t> the gross duit col 
Jected 18 gretter in the more distant 101ds thin 
what I have already descuibed, but to be site I 
will adopt the sime ratio 


Proproniion o1 ‘ Mac 


, 


Louds 

1100 miles of road, 4 load per day 137 
” Weckly $25 

; Yeurly 42,900 


YwearRty Tota, of THE Gloss QUANTI O1 
Srrert Rurvuss, wit 141 Pr oponrionalF 
Quanti1y oF ‘Mao’ CoLLECTipD FROW II 














MACADAMIZLD THOROUGHTAL!S oF rur Mi 
TROPOLIS 
Street 
| Refuse Mac ” 
Gare loads | “46 rds 
100 miles of macidanuzed | 
roads 62400 ; wo1,200 
1100 miles ditto ditto | 85,800 | 42,900 
148,200 | 74,100 





Thus upwards of 74,000 cart loads of ‘mic 
are, at a low computation, annually scraped and 
swept from the metropolitan thoroughtares 


So far as to the quantity of “ mac’ collected, 
and now as to its zses 

“* Mac,” or Macadam,” says one of Mr 
Cochrane’s Reports, ‘(13s a grand prize to the 
pcavenging contractor, who finds ready vend and 
a high price for 1t among the builders and brick 


ra 
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makers Those who pard for the road—and 
their surveyors, possibly—know nothing of its 
value, or of their own loss by 1ts removal from 
the road , they consider 1t in the hght of dirt— 
offensive dirt—and are glad to pay the scavenger 
for carrying 1t away! When the d:00m comes, 
the scavenger’s men take care to go deep enough , 
and many of them are, moreover, instructed to 
kecp the ‘mac’ 18 free from adnnxture with 
foreign substances as possible , for, though erttle 
dung be valuable enough in itself, the ‘ mac’ loses 
ats value to the builder and brmckmaker by being 
mrced with at Indeed, both are valuable for 
their respective uses 1f kept separate, not other 
wise’ 

On my first making inquiries 1s to the uses and 
vilue of ‘mac,” I wis irequently told that it was 
utterly viuluelcss ind that great trouble and cx 
pense wore incurred in mercly getting rid of it 
Thit this 13 the cise with many contractors 38, 
doubtlessly, the fact, for now, unless the “mac, ’ 
or, rather, the generil road dirt, be ordered, or a 
mihet for it bc wssured, 1t must be got rid of 
withoit 2 rcemunerttion Even when the con 
trictor can shoot the “mic” in his own yard, and 
ke p it there for 1 customer, there 1s the cost of 
re loiding and rc carting, 1 cost which a customer 
requiring to use it wt iy distance may not choose 
to incur Great quantities of “maic,’ therefore, are 
wasted, ind mor would be wastcd, were there 
pliccs to wiste it im 

Ict mc, thercforc, before sperking of the usts 
ind sule of it, pon out some of the reasons tor 
th swasting of the “mac” withotherstreet-dut In 
the fist plice, the weight of a cart load of street 
1(fuse of any kind 1s usually cstimated at a ton, 
but IT oim assurcd thit the woght of 1 cart load 
of stiff mic’ 1s . ton and a quurter at the least, 
ind this weight becomes so trying to a scavenger s 
hors, w the diy s work advances, that the con 
trictor, to spire the animul, 1s often glad to get 
rid of the ‘mac in my minner ind without anv 
remunerittion Thousinds of loads of “mac,” or 
rithe: of nuxcd strect dut, hive for this, and 
other reasons, becn thrown away, and no small 
quintity has becn thrown down the gullcy holes 
to find its wiy into thit main metropolitan sewer, 
the Thames Of this mutter, however, ] shall 
have to spc th hereafter 

There 1s no doubt that it 13 common for con 
tracto1s to represent the ‘ mic’ they collect as 
being utterly valuciess, and indeed an ineum 
brince The “mixed mac,” as I have sud, may 
be so Some contiactors urgc, especially in ther 
bargains with the pirish board, that all kids of 
sticet dirt irc not only worthless, but expensive 
to be got md of Five or six years ago, this was 
urged very strenuously, for then there was what 
Was 1ccounted 1 combination among the con 
trictors The south west district of St Pancras, 
until within the last six years, reccoved fiom the 
contractor for the public scavengerv, 100! for the 
year’s aggregation of street and house dirt Since 
then, however, they have had to pry him 500/ 
for removing it 

Notwithstanding the reluctance of some of the 
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contractors to give mformation on this, or indeed 
any subject connected with their trade, 1 have 
ascertained from indubitable authority, that “mac” 
is disposed of in the following manner Some, 
but this 1s mostly the mixed kind, 1s got md of 
in any manner, it has even been diluted with 
water ao as to be driven down the drains* Some 
1g mixed with the general street ordure—about a 
quarter of “mac,” I was told, to three quarters of 
dung and strect mud—and shipped off im barges 
as manure Some is given to builders, when they 
require it for the foundations of any edifices that 
are “handy,” or rather it 1s carted thither for 
nominal price, such as a trifle as beer money for 
the men Some, however, 1s sodd for the same 
purpose, the contrictors alleging that the charge | 
13 merely for cartige Some, again, 1s ¢ ven way 
or sold (with the lhe Ulegation) for purposes of 
levelling, of filling up civities, o1 repuling un 
evennesses 1n any ground where improvcments ire 
being carried on, and, finuly, some 1s sold to 
masons, plasterers, and brickmikcis for the pur 
poses of their trade 

Even fo. such purposis a5 “ filling up there 
must be in the “tixed mac supplicd it Icast 
considerable preponderinee of the pure miterd, | 
oc there would not be, 1s I heud it cvpressed, 2 
suffluent “setting fe: whit wis tequued 

As a setoff to whit is sold however, I may 
here state that JUs has been prid tor the privilege | 
of depositing 1 barge loud of mixed strect dirt in 
Batterse. fields, mercly to get md of it 

The principal use of the unmiacd § mac” 38 wv 
component part of the morta, or lime, of the 
mason In the exterior, ind of the plistercr im thie 
interior, construction of buildings, md is an om 
gredient of the mill in brick grounds 
The accounts I reccived of the properties of 
mac” from the scudorg of it, wore very con 
tridictory One min until litcly connected with 
ts sile, informed ne thit is fu as Ins own ex 
perience catcnded, ‘mac wity most im demund 
unong stamping buldus, md slop biichmikers, 
who looked only to whit was cheip To * 
notorious “ scimper,’ he on morning sent thice | 
cart loads of ‘ mac it 1s i doid, ul to be uscd in | 
the erection of the shcleton of one not very large 

| 
| 





‘ 


house, and he believed that whin 1t wis used 
instcad of cand with h ne, 1t wis for inferior worl. 
only, and wis mixcd, either for masons’ or plister 
ers’ work, with bid, Jow pneed moitur = Another 
man, with equal knowlcdge of thr t ide, however, 
1cpresented ‘mie 7? isa most viluible urticle for 
the builders purposes, it was “sol xdeny” wd this 
he repeated emphitically A working builder 
told mc thit ‘mic’ was as good 1» the best sund, 
jt made the mortar “hang,’ ind without either 
that or sand, the lime would “ brittle ’ away 

“ Mac” may be said to be composed of pulveriscd 
granite and rain water Gram'c 13 composed of 
quartz, felspar, and mica, each im granular crys 
tals Hence, alumina being clay, ind silex a sub 
stance wach has a strong tendency toenter into com 
bination with the lime of the moitir the pulverizing 
of gramte tends to produce a substince which has 
hecessan'y great binding and indur iting propert es 


From this reduction of “ mac” to 28 elements, 
it 18 manifest that it possesses qualities highly 
valuable in promoting the cohesive property of 
mortar, so that, were greater attention pajd to its 
collection by the scavenger, there would, an all 
probability, be an improved demand for the article, 
for I find that it 13 already used in the prosecution 
of some of the best masons’ work On this head 
T cin cite the authority of 2 gentleman, at once a 
scientific and practical architect, who said to 
me— 

“Mac is used by miny respectable builders for 
miking mortir The objection to it 18, that at 
usuily contuns much cxtraneous decaying mat- 
ter 

Increised cire in the collection of the maternal 
would perhaps, remove this cause of complaint 

I heud of one West end builder, employing 
miny hands however, who had totally or pirtially 
discontinued the use of mac,’ as he had met with 
some which he considered showed itself b12¢tle m 
the plistering of walls 

‘Mu, 1s pounded, and sometimcs sifted, when 
required for use, and 3 then mixed and ‘ worked 
up with the lime for mortu im the same way as 
sind By the buchmakers 1t 19 mixed with the 
cliy, ground, and formed into bricks ina simu 
INahn | 

Of the proportion sold to builders, plasterers, 
ind brikmikers, scveruly, I could learn no pre 
age pirtiulirs The general opinion appears to 
be, that‘ mic’ 18 sold most to brickm aikcers, and that 
it would find even iv gre iter sale with them, wor 
not brick ficlis becoming morc ind more remote 
I moreover found iat umversally admitted, that 
‘mic wis in less demimd—sone said by onc 
hili— than at was five or sis yours back 


such are the wses of “imac, ’ and we now evine to 
the question of its eadae 

The pre of the purca “mie” seems, from the 
best information L can procure, to hive varied con 
sideribly [tis now generally choap To did not 
heir my very sufhcing reason adv inced to iecount 
for the depreciation, but onc of the contractors ex 
prossed in opinion thit this was owing to the 
‘disturbed state of the trade Since the passing 
of the Sinmitary Bill, the contractors for the public 
suucngery hive becn prevented “ shooting” any 
Viluelcss street ditt, or dirt ‘Snot worth carriage 
In convenient waste plices, as they were once m 
the hibit of dog Theu yards and whufs ar 
generuly full, 50 thit, to avoid conmutung | 
nusinc, the contractor will not unfrequcntly 
scllhis ‘mac it reduced rates, and be glid thug tu 
get rid of 1t ‘To this cause especially Mi 
ittributcd the deterioration 1n the price of “ mae,’ 
but if hc hid convenience, he told me and any 
change wag made in the present arrangements, he 
would not scruple to store 1000 loads tor the de- 
mands of next suminer, as a speculation I am of 
opinien, moreover, notwithstanding what seemed 
something very like unanimity of opinion on the 
part of the sellers of “mac,” that what 15 givei 
or thrown away 18 usually, if not always, nezod 
orinferior “ mac,’ and that what 16 sold at the 
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joavest rate is only a degree or two better, unless, 
indeed, 14 be under the :mmediate pressure of some 
of the circumstances I have pointed out, as want 
of room, &c 

On inquiring the price of “mac,” I believe the 
answer of a vendor will almost invanably be 
found to be “a shilling a load,” a little further in 
guiry, however, shows that an extra sum may have 
to be paid = <A builder, who gave me the inform 
ation, asked a parish contractor the price of “ mac” 
The contractor at once offiied to supplv him with 
500 loads at 1s aload,if the “mic” were ordercd 
betorehand, and could be shot at once, but it 
would be 6d a mile cxtra if dclivercd a mile out 
of the mac sellers puns circuit, or more thin + 
mile from his yard, while, if (xtra cire were to 
be taken an the collection of the “mac,” 1t woula be 
2d, 3d, 4d, or od aloid higher This, 1t must 
be understood, wis the price ot “wet mre ” 

Good § drymac,” thitis to sty, “mac” reidy 
for use, 18 sold to the buwildcr or the brick 
miker at fiom 2s to 5S. the lord, 2s Gd, or 
something very neir it, bemg now about in 
average price Itis did in the cont: wtols y ud 
by being exposed to the sun, o1 it 18 somctimcs 
protected from the weither by a shcd winle being 
dried More wet “mic” would be shot for the 
trade, and kept until dry, but for want of 200m in 
the contractors’ yards ind whirfs, for “mac” must 
give way to the more viluibk dung, ind the dust 
and ashes from the bms ‘Inc best mu’ 35 some 
times described is “country mic, thatis to sty, 
it as cullectcd from those subuibin roids where at 
is hikely to be little mixcd with dung &c 

A contractor told me tht dunung tle list 
twelve months he had sold 300 loads of § mac,’ 
he had no account of what he hid given aw 
to be xd of it, o: of whit he had sold tt nomind 
prices Another contractor, I wis told by 11s 
managing main, sold list year vbout 400 Jords 
But both thcse parties ar “in av luge vu, 
and do not supply the dita upon which to found 
a calculation as to in verage youly sue, for 
though in the metropohs there we according to 
the lst I have given in p 107 of the present 
volume, 63 contracts, for clemmsing the mc¢tro 
polis, without including the more 1emote suburbs, 
puch as Greenwich, Lewisham, Tooting, Strcith im, 
Ealing, Brentford, and others—still some of the 
districts contracted for yield no “ mic ” at al 

From what I consider good authority, I may 
venture upon the following moderite compntition 
as to the quantity of “mac” sold list yeu 

Estim iting the number of contracts for cleansing 
the more centril parishes at 85, and adding 20) 
for all the outlying parishes of the me.ropolis— 
m some of which thc supply of road “mac” 1s very 
fine, and by no mexns scarce—it nay be «curate 
enough to state that, out of the 55 individual con 
tracts, 800 loads of “mic” were sold by each in 
the course of last year This gives 16,500 loads 
of mac” disposed of perannum Itm1y, moreover, 
be a reasonable estim ite toconsiderthis “mac,” wet 
and dry together, as fetching 1s 6d@ a load, so thit 
we have for the sum rcalized the following 
result — ° 


16,500 loads of “mac,” at ls 6d 
per load . £1237 10 

It may probably be considered by the con- 
trictors that ls 6d 1s too lngh an average of price 
per load if the prce be mmimized the result 
will be— 

16,500 loads of “mac,” at 1s per 
load £825 

Then if we divide the first estimate mong the 
55 contrictors, we find that they rcceive upwards 
of 221 euwh, the second estimate gives nearly 
15/ eich 

I rcpcit, that in this inquiry I can but approxi- 
mite One gentleman told me he thought the 
quintity of “mic” thus sold in the year was twice 
1600) ids, another asscrted thitit was not 1000 
TI im assurcd, howeve , that my calculation does 
not ercced the tiuth 

Thue giventhefull quantity of ‘mac ” as nearly, 
T believe isitcan be computed, to be y sclacd by the 
metropolitan thoroughfires, the sutplusage, after 
deducting the 1600 loids sold, must be icgarded as 
con isting of mixed, ind therefore useless, “mac,” 
thitisto sry, “mac rendered so than by continuous 
wetworther thatitis little worth, ‘ mac” wasted 
beciuse it 1s not storeable in the contractor’s 
yud and ‘mic” used asa component put of a 
burce lovd of minure 

ln the conse of mv inquiries I heard it very 
cencrilly stitcd thit until five or six years ago 
2. 6d mMicht be considacd vrcgular price for a 
loid of ‘miu,’ while 4g 5s, orcven 6s have been 
pud to onc contr ctor, wcording to his own ace 
count for the better hind of this commodity 


O1 pur Mup o1 run Sriyirts 


Tar dut vielded by v macidimizcd 101d, no 
mutter whet the composition 13 alwiys termed 
by the scavens 18 “aac,” what is vided by a 
gGiunte paved way as uways 6 mud” Mixed mud 
und € mac? are Generally looh«d upon as useless 

T uquicd of onc min, connected with a con 
t «tors whirf if he could readily distinguish the 
aifforesee between “anic’? id other street or 
mused cuts and he told me that he could do so, 
more cspeciully when the stuff was sufhcently 
drid or set, itaglince “Tf mac was darker,’ 
he snd, at save Jookhed brighter than other 
sticct dirts, is if all the colour was not ground 
ont of the stone” LHe pointed out the different 
hinds ind his definition scemed to me not a bad 
onc although it mty require a piactwed eye to 
mike the distinction 1erdily 

Mtictmud as only pirtially mud, for mud is 
cuthv puticles situated with water, and im the 
composition of the scavenger’s street mud are 
dung pencil refuse (such as straw and vegetable 
remuns), ind the many thmgs which in poor 
neighbourhoods are still thrown upon the pave- 
ment 

In the busier thoroughftres of the metropolie— 
aput from the City, where there 1s no macadam- 
1/ ition requiring notice—it 18 almost impossible to 
keep sttcet “mac” and mud distinct, even if the 
scavengers cared more to do so than 1s the case at 
present, for a waggon, or any other vehicle, en- 
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tering a street paved with blocks of wrought gramte 
from: a macadamized road must convey “mac” 
amongst mud , both “mac” and mud, however, as 
I have stated, are the most valuable separately 

In a Report on the Supply ot Water, Appendix 
No III, Mr Hollind, Upper Stamford-street, 
Waterloo roid, 18 stated to have said, in replv to 
% question on the subject —‘ Suppose the in 
habitants of one partsh are desirous of having 
their streets in good ordcr ind clean unless the 
adjoining districts concur, 1 gieit and unjust cx 
pense 1s imposed upon the clcane: parish, becuse 
every vehicle which pisses from a dirty on to a 
clean street catics dirt from the formcr to the 
latter, and renders cleinliness more difhcult ind 
expensive The inhoibitints of London hive m 
interest in the condition of other sticets besides 
those of their own push Besides the inhabit 
ants of Regent stieet, for mstanec, wl the mders 
in the 5000 vehicles that duly pass thiough thit 
great thoroughfare ire uffcted by its condition, 
ind the inhabitants of Regent street, who hive to 
bevr the cost of keeping thit sticet im good 1¢pur 
and well cleansed, for others’ benefit as ucll as foi 
tho own, muy furly feel rgeneved af they do 
not experience the benchts of good md clein 
streets when thcy go into other districts ’ 

In the admiatmuic of strect dut thare is this 
material differencc—the dung, which spoils good 
“mac,” makes good mud more v ilu thle 

After having ticatcd so fully of the roid pro 
duce of “mic? there scoms no nceessity to iy morc 
about mud than to consider its Guintity, its valuc, 
and its us 

In the Haymukct which thout im ciohth of 
a mie in length, and 15 yuds m width «loud 
and a hilf of street mud is collect d duly (Sun 
days caccpted), tike the yeu through As 1 
farmer or mukct girdener will give > 1 load for 
common strcet mud, ind cut it uty it his own 
cost, we find thit were ull this mud oid sep 
rately, it the ordu uy rite, the vcarly receipt 
for one strcct done would be 7TO0/ £ This 
public way howevc, furnishes no ciuterion of the 
generil mud produce of the metropolis We must, 
therefore, adopt some other bists for v¢ deulition, 
and I hive mentioncd the Waymarket meicly to 
show the groat cxtent of street dut warms int 
largely-trequented loc iity 

But to obtun othcr dituis an atter of no smoll 
difheulty where returns w¢ not published nor oven 
hept I havc however, been fortunite cnough to 
obtain the assistincc of gentlemen whose public 
employment his given them the best meims of 
forming an accurate opimon 

he street mud from the TWaymarkct, it has 
been positively asccrtained, 18 Tb oid wh wetd yy 
theycar through lect strect Ludgite mill, Che tp 
ride, Newgate strect, the “ off’ pirtsof St Pauls 
Church yard, Cornhull, Leidenh all street, Iishops 
gate street, the free bridges, with miny other 
places where locomotion ncvcr ceases, are, in pro 
portion to their width, a> productive of street mud 
ts the Haymarket 

Were the Haymarket 1 mie mm length, 1t would 
supply, at its present rate of trafhe, to the scaven- 


ger 6 loads of street mud daily, ot $6 londs for the 
scavenger s working week In this yield, how 
ever, I am assured by practical men, the Huy- 
market 1s six times in excess of the average streets , 
and when compared with even “ great business’ 
thoroughfares, of a narrow character, such ns 
Watling street, Bow-lane, Old change, and other 
thoroughfares oft Cheipaude and Cornhill, the 
produce of the Hiymirhet 1s from 10 to 40 per 
cent m excess 

I im assured, however and espccially by a 
gentleman who hid looked closely into the matter 
—1s he st one timc hid been engaged in pre parmg 
estimatcs fur 1. projcetcd company purposing to 
deil with strect minures—that the 50 miles of 
the City miv be stfely cilculated as yiclding 
duly 1? Jovd of stiect mud per mile Narrow 
sticcts—Thinics street for imstince, which 18 
vbout three quarters of amnle long — yield from 24 
to 3' loads duly, wcording to the season, buta 
number of off sticctsand open plices, such as Long 
Uley Aldaimans wih, America square, Monu 
ment yud, Budgewrter sqvuc Austin friars, and 
the like, we cither streets without horse thorough- 
fics or uc scldom trivciscd by vehicles If, then, 
wecilculite thit there ue 100 milcsof paved sticets 
idjoining the City ind yielding the same quantity 
of street mud dily is the wbove estimate, and 
200 morc niles im the Icss central parts of the 
mctropolis, vacldiny only half that quiutity, we 
find the following duly sum durmg the wet ser 
on = 





I oads 

150 miles of pred strects: yielding 1} 
lord of street mud por mile 225 

~OU miles of paved streets, yaciding y 
Joud of street mud por mule 150 
375 

Wel dy umoeu ‘of stiect mud during 
the wet season 2,250 
‘hoetl divto fot ots months in the year 58,500 

(3,090 lo asof street mud, it 359 per 
loid £8775 


The erert sile for this mnd, perhaps mine 
tecn twonticths, as from the barges <A barge 
of strcetminue, about one fomth (more oi 
1 ss) mic,’ orratiaa ‘mic’ mixed with its strect 
proportion of dia« &c, ind thrce fourths mud, 
dung, &, comtuns from 09 to 40 tons, or is 
minv Joids These minurc barges ue often to 
be secn on the Thames, but nearly thice fourths 
of them irc found on the cinals, especiilly the 
Piddington, tuc Ii ents, md the Surrcy, these 
bung the most muncdately connected with the 
interior pire of the nctropohs A barge load of 
this mainurc 1s usttuly sold at from 5/ to 6 
Cilulating its werige weight at 35 tons, and its 
ivernge sale x 50 10s, the price as rithe: more 
th nds 1 loid “Common sticet mud,” I have 
becn informed on good wuthority, “ fetchcs 3s per 
joad from the farmer, when he himself carts it 
awiy ’ 

The price of the barge loid of manure 13 tolera 
bly uniform, for the qu ihty 1s generally the sume, 
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Some of the best, because the cleanest, street mud 
~~iiy it 1s mixed only with horse dung——1s ob- 
tamed from the wood streets, but this mode of 
pavement 16 so circumscribed that the contiactors 
pay no regard to 1ts manure produce, as a general 
tule and mix it carelessly with the rest Such, 
at least, 18 the account they themselves give, and 
they generally represent that the street manure 
1s, owing to the outlay for cartage and boatage, 
little remunerative to them at the prices they 
obtain, notwithstanding, they are pud to remove 
t from the streets Indeed, I heard of one con 
tractor who was said to be so dissitished with tn 
demand for, and the prices fetched ty, lus street 
manure, that he has rented a few acres not fir 


of 23 years (1797-1819), as much as 25179 
inches Mf Daniel savs that the average annual 
fall 18 28, inches The mean of the observa- 
tions made at Greenwich between the years 1838 
and 1849 was 24 84 inches 

The following extract from an account of the 
‘ Soft Water Springs of the Surrey Sands,” by 
the Hon Wm N%puer, 1s interesting 

“The amount of rainfall,” says the Author, 
“3 taken from 1 register kept at the Royal 
Military Collcge, Sandhurst, from the year 1818 
to 1846 

“The averrge full of the last 15 years, during 
which time the register appears to have been 
c riectly kept, is 2264 inches I consider this 


from the Regent’s Canal, to test the cflicacy of | t») be 1 very low estamitc, howcser, of the 


street dirt as a fertilivcr ind to vscorta naif t> cul 
tivate might not be morc profitible tl an to gc ll 


Os tHe Surrack WatFr oF IHF Stents 
oF Lor pon 


Tue corsideration of whit Profiss 1 Wiy his 
called the “street watcrs of the metropolis 1s 
one of ag greit moment 13 any of these LE have 
prc vlously treated in my detuls concerning street 
aeluse, whether “mac, mud or dung Indecd 
water enters larg ly into the c mposition of the 
two former substuncs whic even the street 
dung 18 greitly affected by the rin 

The feeders of the street 1 reguds the street 
sutface water, are principilly the runs JT will 
first consider the amou: te f surfiue writer supplicd 
by the ram desecnding upon the wer of the 
mr.ropols upon the 1:0 fy of the houses ind 
the pivemcnt of the stre ts ud 1 ads 

The depth of ram filling in London in the 
diffrent months according to the ohsery itions 






































avd calculations of the most eminent met 1rold 
gists, 18 as follows — 
Depth 1a Ran | 5 c 
In be © ° 

| cto Ay 

— a c one Wace 

ae Z “SG 38 

Months Ewe 2S ane i= roa 
HE a = 28 = a | ~ 7 & = 

Sem SES | ges maf oo 

eee bes ges! can | BF 

ko pa gm. is 

ese mos ase. Os » Zz 

Jaruary lob, 1907 1 483 144 
February 245| 164 | 074 Woter | 158 
March 136° 24542 1 440 Bl 3 127 
April 155 171) 1 78! 140 
av 167 2036 18.3 9 Spring 1 8 
Fane 198 1964 | 130 4813 118 
July 244 2592 ? lo We} 
August 237 2134 14% |Sunmer |] It 3 
September | 27” = 1 b44 2193 6 (82 1) 3 
October 24, 2872 2073 lt 2 
November | 258 | 2637 2400 | Autumn 1] 0 
December 165) £489 2496 744i ip 
‘Totals 2404/2 179 2219) | 94804 [a7 I 








The rainfall m London according to a tin 
years’ average of the Royal Souety’s observations, 
amounts to 28 inches, in 1848 it was as high “1s 
28 inches, and in 1847 as low as 15 inches The 
depth of ram annually falling near London 15 
stated by Mr Luke Howard to be, an an aycrage 


| 


ivcrage runfall over the whole district The fall 
on the ranges of the Hindhvad must considerably 
excced this amount for I fnd m Whites ‘ Sel 
borne, a register for ten years at that place, 
the greatest fill being in 1782, 50 26 inches, the 
lowest, in 1785, 22 50 inches and the werage of 
U1 37 S8 inches ‘The clev ition of the Hindhcad 
is wbout SUV feet cbove m in tide 

Wath act rence to the measurement of rain 
fill, it 1s dithcult indeed to obtain move than 
VcIV ipproxmmate 1dc1 for a given district of not 
Very greit cxtent the mcthod of measurement 15 
so unceitin ww lable to le affected by currents 
of ur and evap rvion It is well known that 
elevated regions itt ict by condensation morc 
rin than low lands and yet a rain gauge pliced 
on the ground will wgister « greater fall than 
one plwel amm.uitcly and even a a sinall 
height ibove it 

M Atigo hw shown from 12 yeus observa 
tions it Pans that the werige depth of 1un on 
the terrac of the Observatory was 19 88 inches, 
While 30 yards Jower it wis 222] inches Dr 
Wcberden hig shown the runfall on the top ot 
We tmins cx Crt) cdial, during 1 certun period to 
be only 12 09 inches and it a lower level on the 
top of 1 house in the nei,libourhood to be 22 608 
wiches = Lins fact his > cn ob erved all over the 
wold and I can only account for if as amsing 
putly from the gre iter amount of condensation thc 
1eucr the cirths surfice, but probibly also from 
currents of ur depriving 2 1un ,iuge at a high 
Clesation of its fair sh arc 

Ihe results of the ibeve observations is to the 

Veuls quintity of run fill ng in the metropohs, 
may be summe Lup w foll ws — 





Inches of 
Rain fallin 

Annually 

Poyal Socwty (werige of 20 vers) 2404 
Mr Howard (averig of 23 yeus) 25179 
Professor Daniel} 22 199 
Dr Heberden 22 608 
Mean 23 508 


The “mean mean,” or average of all the 
averiges here given as within a fraction the 
average of the Royal Soctety’s Observations for 
10 years, and this 1s the quantity that I shall 
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adept in my calculations as to the gross volume 
of rain fuling over the entire area of London 

I have shown, by a detail of the respective 
districts im the Registrar General’s department, 
that the metropolis contains 74,070 statute acres 
very square inch of this extent, as garden, 
arable, or pastnre ground, or as road or street, 
or waste place, or house, or inclosed vird or lawn, 
of course receives its modium of run bach 
vere comprises 6,272,640 squire imches, and we 
thus find the whole metropolitan area to contun 
& number of squire inches, almost beyond the 
terms of popular arithmetic, and best expressible 
in figures 

Area of metiopols in squire inches 
464,614,444,800 Now, multiplying these four 
hundred and sixty four thousand, six hundred ind 
fourteen millions, fou: hundred ind foity four 
thoasand, eight hundied square inches, by 23, 
ete number of inches of run filling every ycar 
in London, we have the following result — 

Total quantity of run falling yeurly in the me 
tropolis, 10,686,132,2 30,400 cuhic inches 

Then, as a fraction more than 277, enbic 
inches of water represent a weight of 10 lbs, 
und an admersurement of 1 gillon, we nue the 
following further results — 





Weight in pounds | Adme wurement 











ind tons mm gs ullons 
Yearly Run y{ 34>, 399 721 220 tbs | 
tall in the or 136 939 972 Lea's 
Metropolis 172.053 447 tons 





tt rete - 


The total quantity of witcr mechimeilly sup 
pled everv diy to the metropolis 13 sud to be am 
10ound numbiis 45,000,000 qulons, the unount 
being made up mm the following riinnc. — 


Daity Mecyinieiwn Strizs on Waith to 
MrTI OF UTIS 


Average No of 
Goillors por day 


14,149,31% 
§ 829 40% 
8 O40,7 3 
» 334 U4 
3,532 015 


Sources of Supply 


New River 
Yast London 
Chelsea 

West Middlesex 
Grind Junction 





Lambeth o UTT 26U 
Southwark and Viuahil 6 318716 
Kent 1079 311 
Hampstc1d 427,409 
Total from Comp ines 44,283,329 
Artesian Wells 5,000 V00 
Land Spring Pumps 3,000,000 
Total daly 55,283,329 


Yragry Mucmaxican Scrity or Warr 
Yrom Companies 16,200,000,000 gals 
» Artesrin Wells 1,920 000 OU 
Land Spring Pumps 1,095,000,0U0 


eosmuaneemendtiiiens 


>» 


9 ” 





Total yearly 19,215,0090,000 


Hence 1t would appevw that the rain falling in 
London im the course of the yeu 1s rather nore 


3% 


than double that of the entere quanirty of water an- 
nually supplied to the metropolis by mechanical 
means, the ram water being to the other as 2 005 
to 1 000 

Now, in order to ascertain what proportion of 
the entire volume of 1ain comes under the deno- 
mination of street surtice water, we must first 
deduct fiom the gross quintity fallng the amount 
said to be caught, and which, in contradistinction 
to that mechanically seppleed to the houses of the 
metiopolis 1s termed, “catch” This is estimated 
at 1,000,000 gallons per diem, or 305,000,000 
gulons yeuly 

But we must also subtract from the gross quan- 
tity of run witer that which fuls off the roofs as 
well as on the “back premises” and yards of 
hcuse , ad 3s canied off dircctly to the drains 
without wppeairmg in the streets This must be a 
consider ible proportion of the whole, since the 
stiects themsclycs, lowing them to be ten yards 
wide on in werrge, would scem to occupy only 
about onc tenth put of the cntire metropolitan 
aca so that the run falling dercet/y upon the pub- 
he thoroughtucs will be but a tithe of the aggre- 
gite quantity But the smfice water of the 
strccts 13 mncrersed largely by tmbutary shoots 
from comts ind draimnless houses, and hence we 
may furly assume the rateal supply to be 
doublid by such means At this rate the volume 
of ran witer innually powed into and upon the 
metropoutin thoroughtaics by natural meins, will 
be between five ind six thousand millions of 
~ulons, or onc hundred tines the quintity that 1s 
duly supplid to the houses of the metropolis by 
mechanical rgency 

Still only v put of this quantity appears in the 
form of surfice water, for a considerable portion of 
itas absorbed by the ground on which it falls— 
cspeciully in dry weithcr—serving cither to “ lay 
the dust,’ or to convert it into mud Due regard, 
thercforc, bung hid to all these considcrations, 
wecumot consistently with thit caution which is 
n¢ecessiry in ul stutistical inquiries estimate the sur- 
fice water of the London stieets at more than one 
thousind nilhons of gullons perannum, or twenty 
times the duly mechinieil supply to the houses 
of the cntue mctropohs, and which it has been 
isselted 18 suflicient to exh iustalike covering the 
rev of St Timesapuh, 30 inches in depth 

The quintity of waiter mnuilly poured upon the 
strectgin the process of wh itis termed  witering ” 
amounts, iceording to the returns of the Board of 
Heilth, to 275 000,000 gulons per annum! But 
as this seldom or never assumes the form of street 
surface Water, 1t necd form no part of the present 
estimite 

W hat proportion of the thousand million gallons 
of “slop dut produced innua'ty in the London 
streets 38 cirmed off down the druns, and what 
proportion 18 lidlcd up by the scavengers, I have 
no means of ascertuning, but that vast qu intities 
run awv into the sewers and there form large 
deposits of mud, everything tends to prove 

Mr Lovick, on being iskcd, “ How many loads 
of deposit have been removed in any one week in 
the Surrey and Kent distnet? What ad tots. 
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guantity of deposit removed in any one week in 
the whole of the metropolitan district?” replied 

“Tt is difficult, 1f not impossible, to ascertain 
correctly the quantity removed, owing to the 
variety of forms of sewers and the ever-virying 
forms assumed by the deposit from the action of 
varying volumes of water, but I have hid obser 
vations made on the rite of accumulation, from 
which I have been enabled roughly to ipprox mate 
t= In one week, 1n the Surry and Kent district, 
about 1000 yards were removid In on week, 
m the whole of the mctiopolitan districts, includ 
ang the Surrey and Kent district, between 4000 
ind 5000 yards were removed, but in portions of 
the districts these operations wuic not in pro 
aress ” 

It is not here statcd of whit the deposit con 
sisted, but there is no doubt thit “mac” from the 
streets formed a great portion of it Neither 
sx it stated what period of time had sufheud foi 
the accumulation , but 1t 18 evident enoush that 
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such deposits in the course of a year must be very 
reit 

d ‘Lhe street surface water has been analyzed by 

Professor Way, and found to yield different con- 

stituents acco: ding to the different pavements from 

which it has been discharged The results are as 

follows — 


“Examinnton of Samples of Water from Street 
Drarnage, taken from the Gullries an the Seuers 
during the 1ain of Oth May, 1850 


“The waiters were all more or less turbid, and 
some of them give off very noxious odours, due 
principally to the escape of sulphuretted hy drogen 

as 
ee Some of them were alkaline to test-paper, but 
the majority were neutral 

“The following tible exhibits the quantity of 
mittcr (both in solution and in solid state) con- 
tuned in an impetial gallon of each specimen 




















“STRILT WATERS 

ere | Oaiity | Sag Residue in an Imperial Gallon 

of NAM# OF SFRirr : of ot Re ree eo Be Bes 

ence | heyy ake Pe | Soluble , Insoluble | Both 

| | Grains | Grains ( rains 
1 |Duke street, Manchester square | Waeadim | Middhug | 9250 | 10595 | 19875 
7 |boley street (upper put) - Inttle | 9518 | 116 30 | 211 43 
5 Gower street | Granite Middling | 12600 ! 16830 | 294 30 
12. |Norton strect | ; Little 12387 | 3800 | 12687 
3 |[ampstead road (above the canul) | Baillasted Gieit 9600 8400 | 18000 
4 |Ferdinand street 7 i Middling $4.00 , 4830 92 30 
2 {Ferdinand place ; Lattle 50 $0 34 30 85 10 
10 = |Oxtora strict (Franite Gre ut 27 23 03710 | 813 33 
6 ; | Macidum | 3 19462 , 39030 | 68492 
11 ss ; Wood o4 0U 39 00 


| 5 00 


/ 


— od _ we 


“ he influence of the quahty of the piving on | lastly, wood pavemcnt, which affords a quantity 


the composition of the drainage water, says Pro 
fissor Way, ‘18 well seen in the specimens Nos 
10, 6, and 11, all of them fiom Oxford strect, the 
waffic being desciibed as ‘ Great’ 

“The quantity of soluble salts 1s here found to 
be greatest from the granite matter fiom the mac 
audamized road, and very inconsiderable from the 
wood pavement 

“The same relation between the giamte and 
macadam pavement seems to hold good in the 
uther instances, the gramte for any quality” of 
traffic affording more soluble salts to the waiter 
than the macadam 

‘The ballasted pavement holds a position in 
termediate between the macadam and the wood, 
siving more soluble salts than the wood, but less 
than the macadam 

‘The quantity of solid (insoluble) matter 1n the 
different samples of water, whah rs a measwe of 
the mechanecal waste of the diferent hinds of 
pavement, appears also to follow the same relation 
is that of the soluble salts, thit 18 to say, granite 
givatest, mext macadam, then *ballusted, and, 


of solid deposit uUmost tod small to deserve 
notice 
The influence of the quality of traflic on the 

composition of the different specimens of drainage 
is well marked in nearly all cases, the greatest 
amount of matter both insoluble and soluble being 
found im the witer obtained from the streets of 
gieit tra‘ic 

“the following table shows the composition 
of the soluble «alts of four specimens, two of them 
being fiom the grinite, and two from the macadam 
prvement 

‘It appeirs fiom the table that the gramte 
furnishes little or no magnesia to the water, whilst 
the quantity from the macadam 18 considerable 

“‘On the other hand, the quantity of potash 
is far greatest im the water derived from the 
granite 

“The traffi., as was before seen, has a ve 
great influence on the quantity of the soluble 
salts It seems also to influence their composi 
tion, for we find no carbonates either in the water 
fiom the granite, or that from the macadam, whe:e 
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the traffic is little, whereas, when it 1s great, | no doubt attubutable to the action of decaying 


eirbonates of Jine and potash we found in the 


organic mitter on the mineral substances of the 


water in large quintity, a circumstance which 1s | pavement 


“ANALYSIS OF THE SOLUBLE 











naman emt 


Water of combination and some solublk | 
orgamic m itter 

Silica 

Carbonie And 

Sulphuric Aci 1 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Oxide of Iron and Alumini with 
Phosphate of Lime 








iJ tt! 


Chloride of Potassium 
5 Sodium 

Potash 

Soda 


+ “The insoluble matter in the watcrs consists cf 
the comminuted maternal of the road itself wi h 
~mall fragments of straw and broken dung 

“The quantity of soluble silts (¢ poorly of 
salts of potash) in many of these simples of waiter 
is quite as great, and in some cixs giciter thin 
that found in the samples of s werwiter that 
have been cxamined, ind it 1s open ty quest on 
and further inquiry, whether the war cbtined 
from the street drainage of 2 crowd: i¢ ty nught 
not often be of nearly equal yvilue ss liquid ma 
nure with the sewer water with which it 15 it 
present allowed to mix ’ 

With regard to the “ ballasted prvement” men 
tioned bv Professor Wiy, I my obser ec thit it 
cimnot be considered 1 street pavement, unless 
<xceptionally  Itis f) med principilly of Thimcs 
ballast mixed with giive]l, ind is used in the 
construction of what are usually privite or plea 
sure walks, such as the ‘ gravel wills’ in the 
melosures of some of th 1 ths, and upon Prim 
rose hill, &c 


Or rue Masrrr Soavenctnus iv roryrsr Tris 


DrFgRADED as the occupition of the scavenger 
may be in public estimit n, though “I d rather 
sweep the streets” may be 1 common remirk 
expressive of the lowest deep of humiliation mong 
those who never handled a besom in ther lives, 
yet the very existence of a large body who ire 
public cleanscts betokhens civilization Their 
occupation, indeed, was defined, or rather was 
established or confirmed, in the early periods of 
our history, when municipal regulitions were a 
sort of charter of civic protection, of civic liberties, 
and of general progiess 


It 


MATTER IN DIFFFRENT SPECIMENS OF 
STREET DRAINAGE WATER. 


Grins in &n Imperial Gallon 
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Creat Traffic Little Traffic 
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C rinite Maradam Granite Macidam 
No 10 No 6 No 12 No 7 
77 06 29 07 22 72 » 1378 
51 281 
15 84 1223 None None 
6 49 34 23 46 48 34 08 
6 65 1? 8 2590 1610 
None 2 y] Trice 3 50 
258 | 125 
None 19) Non 279 
i S4 11 &S 18 44 19 70 
8276 1s 27 87% 52> 
158 
276 194 62 123 87 9518 
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as a errr 2 Se oem ee 
The noun S avenger is sud by lexicographers 
re derived fiom the German schalen, to shave 
or scrape * apphed t» those who scrape and clear 
iwiy the filth from publi streets or other places ’” 
The more direct deri ition, however, 18 from the 
Dinish verb shaver, the Siron equivalent of 
which 18 secafan, whence the Inghsh shave 
Y rmaly th word was written Scavager, and 
mc int simply cne who wis engaged in 1emoving 
the Scrapeage or Rakeage (the working men, 1¢ 
will be scen, were termed also “rakers ’) from the 
surfice of the streets Hence it would appear 
thit there 1s no authority for the verb to scavenge 
which his lately come into use The term from 
which the personal substantive 1s directly madc, 
18 scazage, 7 word formed from the verb in the same 
manner 18 sewage ind rubbage (now fishionably 
coriupted into rubbish) and meaning the refuse 
which 18 or should be scraped away from the 
roids) The Litin equivalent from the Danish 
vith share, 18 cabere 

I beliexc thit the fir t mention of a scavenger 
m our carher classi il literature, 18 by Bishop 
all, one cf the lights of the Reformation, im one 
cf his “ satires’ 

Toseethe Pope blicke] night, a cloaked frere, 

Swe tting im the chinnel dke @ scarengere 

Many similar pissizes from the old poets and 
drimatists might be adduced, but I will con- 
tent myself with ene fiom the “ Martial Maid” 
of Bewumont ind Fletcher is bearing immediately 
on the topic Il have to discuss — 
‘Do I not know thee for the alguazier, 


Whose dunghil all the 747 1sh scavengers 
€ ould never rid 


Jchns n defines 1 scavenger to be “a petty 
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te, whose province is to keep the strects 
clean ,” and im the earlier times, certainly the 
@eavenger was an officer to whom a certain 
authority was deputed, as to berdles and others 

One or two of these officials were appointcd, 
according to the municipal or by laws of the City 
of London, not to each parish, but to each wud 
Of course, 1n the good old days, nothing could be 
done unless under “ the sanction of wm oith,” and 
the scavengers were sworn .cordingly on the 
Gospel, the following being the form 1s given in 
the black letter of the Jiws iefiting to the city in 
the tune of Henry VIII 


“The Oath of Scavageis, or Scavenyor , of the 

Ward 

“Yeshal swear, Thitye shil wel ind dil gently 
oversee that the pavements in cvary Wud be wel 
and nghtfully repurcd ind not hinused to the 
noyaunce of the neighbours, ind thit the Ways, 
Streets, and Lanes, be kcpt cle in from Donge ind 
other Fulth, for the Honcsty of the City And 
that all the Caimncys, Redosses, ind burn iecs, be 
made of Stone for Defence of Fire And if ve 
know iny such ye shall shew it to the Aldcimin, 
that he may make duc Rediess tac efore And 
this ye shul not lene So hilp you God * 

To aid the scucngers im there ceeution of the 
duties of the officc, the following imong cthers 
were the injunctions of the avic lin ‘They in 
dicate the former state of the strerts of J ondon 
better than any description A “ Gouns (or ding) 
fermour” appears to be vanghtman 1 dung cunc 
or bearer, the seryint of the muistur or wud 
ecavenger 

‘ No Goungfermour sh ul spllane ordure in the 
Strect, under pun of ‘Linitecn Slnuinys nd Tou 
Pence 

“No Goungfermow sball carry ay ordure till 
after nine of the clock in the Night, under pun of 
Thiteen Shihngs wd boar Pence No mim 
shall cast any urine boles, o1 ordure beles, into 
the Streets by Day or Night, efore the Mow ot 
nene in the Neght And so he shall net ci ta 


# 


out, but bung it down amd Juwatoim the Cane, | 


undet Pim of Thice Slnilings and Jour Pence 
And if he do so cast it upon my Lowens ie ad, 
the Person to hive a liwiul Ricompense, ef he 
have hurt thereby 

“No man shill buy inv Tue o1 Goung 
within the Liberties of this City, undcr Pun ot 
Forty Shill ngs ’ 


Y will not dwell on the state of things which 
caused such enactments to be necessary or on the 
barbarism of the law whch oraered a liwtul 1 
compense to any persor iszuled in the min. 
intimated, only when he hid “ Lurt thereby ’ 

These laws weic for the government of the uty 
where a body of scavengurs vis sometimes called 


* “Haunsed” is expluned bv Strype to signify 
«* made too high,” and the ‘ Redosses’ to be * Rere 
doughs” A mason informed me that he believed these 
Redosses were what were known in some old country 
houses as ‘* Back Flues,’ or flues connecting any fire 
grate m the out offices with the main chimney Ihe 
term ‘‘Iene’’ isthe Teutonic Lelin, and signifes “ let, 
lease,” or literally loan 
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1 “street-ward” Until about the reign of Charles 
II , however, to legislate concerming such matters 
for the city was to legislate for the metropolis, as 
Southwark wis then more or Jess under the city 
jurisdiction, and the houses of the nobihty on thc 
north bank of the Thames (the Strand), wonld 
hardly require the services of a public scavenger 
As new pausheg or districts became populous, 
and estiblished outside the city boundaries, thc 
uuthonitiws seem to have regnlated the pubhe 
scivcngerv after the fishion of the aty, but the 
whol in «very respect of cleinliness, propriety, 
regulurty, or celerity, Was most grievously dy 
fictive 
Some time abort the middle of the last century, 
the sc ven.ers were considercd and pronounced by 
the idianiust:itors or expluncie of municipal law, 
to he £ two officers chosen yculy in each parish 
in London ad the suburbs, by the constables 
churchw irdens, and other anhabitints” and thar 
husincss was declued to be, thit they should 
“lire persons culed f1ikers,’ with carts to clean 
the sticet, and cuiy awiy the dut and filth 
thereof, undcr 1 penilty of 40s” 
The scavenvers thus uppoimted we should now 
term surveyors There as little reason to doubt 
thit mi the old time, the duly uppomted scavagers 
er ocwencers, Pubourcd am than vocttion them 
's Ivcs, md employcd such v number of additional 
hinds is they wcounted necessary, but how o1 
Vv bem the mi ter scavenger cc ied to be 1 labouret, 
ind how or when the office became mercly nominal, 
Lcimind nomformitin — ho little attention up- 
poustohie boca pud to this re uly ymportant mat- 
ter that ther arc hardly any records concerning 3t 
The law vig aitished to liy down provivions for 
troctcloim 2, but to cntorc these provisions 
wis left to chince, or to some idle, corrupt, or m- 
cihcicnt ofhear er body 
Neithar can I find inv precise recount of what 
wits formally done with the dit swept and 
scriped from the streets, which secms always to 
nave been Icft to the d ciction of the scavenger 
to dctl vith as he pleased, ind such is still the 
cue mn vervcaitmerwsue fore of this dirt I find, 
| howeve , promoted “the goodly nutruancnt of the 
lind ? about Loudon, m1 some was “ delivered in 
Wiste pliucs wput from hibititions ” These waste 
plues sem to have becn the nucle: of the pre 
scent dust virds md wai sometimes “ presented, 
that 1s, they were reported by a jury of nuisances 
; (or undcr oth 1 titles), 1s “plices of obscene re 
sort, for lewd ind disordeily persons, the lewd 
| and disoirdcrly persons consisting enicfly of the 
i; Vay poor, who cine to scarch among the rubbish 
|} for anvthin thit nought be valuable or saleablc 
‘for thac were frcquent rumouis of treasure o1 
‘pl tc bung tumporiily hidden in such places by 
thieves Some outcast wretchcs, moreover, slept 
within the shelter of these scavengers places, and 
| occrsionily a vigilant oficca—cven down to ou 
own times, 02 within these few jyews—appic 
i hendcd such wretches, charged them with destitu 
tion, nd had them punished accordingly Much 
of the strect refuse thus “ delivered,” cspecially the 
“ary rubbish, "was thrown into the streets from 
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houses wader repair, &c, (I now speak of the ! drove the dirt to the sides ‘stead of making at go 


pet ceutury,) and no use seems to have been made 
ot any part of it unless any one requinng a load 
or two of rubbish chose to cart 1t away 

IT have given this sketch to show what master 
scavengers were 1n the olden times, and I now 
proceed to point ont what 1s the present condition 
of the trade 


Or tuo Srvrnat Moprs inp City Acti vrxstres 
of Srrrzut Cui «ssina 


We here come to the practic | part of this com 


oe subject We have ascertuncd the length of 
the stiects of London—we hive estimited the 


mount of daily, wechly, and youly ti ifhc—cil 
culated the quintity of mud dung “mu,” dust, 
ind surface water formed and cellcctcd annually 
throughout the metropolis—we hive ende wourcd 
to arrive at some notion 13 to the myury done by 
tll thig vast amount of filth owing to whit the 
Board of Health has termed “ariperfect sc wong 
mg,’—and we now come to tro it of the aneins by 


which the lowds of street rctuse—the loids of 
dust—loids of “mie ’ md mul ud the tons of 
dung, are severally aad collectively remo ca 


throughout the ye ir 

There are two distinct, aa om ot mec ure, 
diimetuically opposed methods of tcce cle msg 
at present in oper ition 

1 Whit which coms ts in Cleaning the sticcts 
when dirtied 

2 That which consists in clo wmin, them and 
Jeepeng them clean 

Theso modes of scawcnging 111y not tpperr, to 
those who hive pud but littl attention to the 
matter, to be way widely aiffercnt meins of 
‘fecting the same object The one hov ever rm 
moves the rcfuse from the sticets (Soonc: or ]iter) 
after ut has been formed, whereas the other re 
moves 1t as fast as at aw foricd By the litter 
method the streets are never ailov cd to eee. dirty 
—by the former they must be dirt, before they 
are cleansed 

The plan of street-cleinsing & 1to.¢ Girtwd on the 
pre-scavenging system, 13 of 3eccnt imtroauction 
heing the mode adopted by the ‘ street ordcrhies ,’ 
that of cleansing after hiving dutiea, or the post 
“avenging system, 18 (so fi as the moe gene 
gal o. common method 1s concerned) the sime as 
that pursued two centurics igo I shall speak 
of each of these modcs m duc coursc, beginning 
with that last mentioned 

By the ordint v method of scivencing, the dirt 
18 still swept or scraprd to one side of the 
public way, then shovcllcd into a city and con 
veyed to the plue of deposit In wet weither 
the dirt swept or scriped to one side is so 
hquifed that it 1s known as “slop,” and 13 
‘‘hfted” into the cirt in shovels hollovea lke 
sugar spoons §‘The only chinge of which I have 
heard in this mode of scavenging wis in one of 
the tools Until about ninc yes ago buch, or 
occasionally heather, brooms or besoms were used 
by the street swecpers, but they soon became 
clogged in dirty weither, and then, as one working 
scavenger explained it to me, ‘they scattered and 


a tr 
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might ahead as you wants it” ‘The material now 
used for the street sweeper’s broom 18 known as 
“bass,” ind consists of the stems or branches of 
a New Zealand plant, a substance which has con- 
siderable strength and elasticity of fibre, and both 
“sweeps” and‘ scrapes” mthe process of scaveng 

ing The broomitself, too, 1s diffcrently constructed. 
having divisions between the sever i] imsertions of 
biss in the wooden block of the head, go that clog 

ging 15 |css frequent, and cleaning easier, whereas 
the birch broom consisted of 1 close mass of twigs, 
and thus scittercd while it swept the dirt There 
Wis, of course some outcry on the put of the 
‘ cstablished order of things” gentry among sca 


Vongers, agunst the mnovatioh, but it 13 now 
general As all the scavengers, no matter how 


they vit yan other respects, work with the brooms 
described, this one mention of the change will 
suficc No doubt the cleansing of the strects 1s 
uweomplished with greiter efhciency and with 
qte iter cclenty than it was, but the mere pro- 
ess of muna) toil is httle altcred 

Inawwork hle the present, however we have 
more pr ticulily to deal with the Ivbourers en- 
giecd, ud vicwimng the subject in this hight, we 
mnty trange the several modes of strect cleansing 
into the four followmeg divisions —~ 

1 By pud minuil labourers, or men employed 
by the conti wtors, wd pud im the ordinary wivs 
ot wiers 

2 By pad “ Michine ” labourers, diffi ring from 
the first only or munly im the means by which 
they ittun thar end 

ov By piper Iibourers or men employed bv 
the pushes in which they ire get to work, and 
cither patd im money or im food, or muntained mn 
the worhkhonscs 

4 By sticctorderhes, or men employed hy 
plulinthropists—. body of workmen with par- 
trulu imgulitions and more orgamzed than other 
BLINN GELS 

By onc o1 other of these modes of scavengery 
ul the public wavs of the metropolis are cleansed , 
ind the subjcct 13 most pecuhar, as including within 
itsclf ul the scvcral varuties of labour, if we ex 
cept thit of women ind children—viz, manual 
libom, mechanical ]ibout, prupcr labour, and phi 
lanthopie labour 

By these several varseties of labour the high 
wavs and by wus of the entire metropolis .re 
clo insed, with one exccption—the Mews, con 
cerning which a few words here miy not be out of 
plice Add these locuities, whether they be whit 
ue stylcd Private or Gentlemcn’s Mews, or Pub 
lic Mews, where stables, coach houscs, and dwell 
ingrooms ibove them, may be tiken by any 
one (a good many of such places boing moreover, 
public or pittiil thoroughfares) , or whethct they be 
job masters’ or cab proprietors’ mews, are rcavenged 
by the occupants, for the manure 1s valuable The 
mews of London, indced, constitute a world of 
ther own They are tenantcd by one class — 
coichmen and grooms, with their wives and 
families—mcn who aic devoted to one pursuit, the 
care of horses and carriages, who hive and asso 
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yetéte One among another, whose talk 1s of horses 
(with something about masters and mistresses) as 
,if'to tide or to drive were the great ends of human 
existence, and who thus live as much together ns 
, the Jews in their compulsory quarters in Rome 
The mews are also the “chambers” of unemployed 
coachmen and grooms, and I am told that the very 
eicknesses known in such places have their own 
peculianties These, however, form matter for 
Suture inquiry. 

Concerning the private scivenging of the metro 
politan mews, the Medzcal Times, of July 26, 
1851, contains a letter from Mr C Cochiane, in 
which that gentleman says — 

“It wall be found, that in all the mews throngh 
out the metropolis, the manure produced from each 
stable 18 packed up 1n a seprrate stach, until there 
is sufficient for a loid for some market gardener or 
farmertoremove The groom or strble man mikes 
an arringement, or agreemcnt 18 1¢ 18 called, with 
the market gardener, to remove it 1t his con 
venience, and agratuity of ls or 1s 6d per Joid 18 
usually presented to thc stableman In some 
places there are dung pits contuning the collect 
ings of a fortmght’s dung, which, when disturbed 
for removal, casts out an offensive effluyium, 15 
sickening as it 18 disgusting to the whole neigh 
bourhood In consequence of the arrangement in 
question, 1f a third party wished to buy some of 
this manure, he could not get it, and if he wished 
to get rid of any by giving it away, the stable 
man would not receive it as it would not be re- 
moved sufficiently quik by the firmer The re 
sult 1s, that whilst the air is rendcred offensive and 
insalubrious, manure hecomes difficult to be re 
moved or disposed of, and frequently 1s wished 
away into the sewer 

“Of this manure there are always (it a mode 
rate computation) remaining daily, in the mews 
and stable yards of the metiopolis, at least 2000 
cart-loads 

“To remedy these evils, I would suggest that 
a bref Act of Parliament should be pissed, giving 
municipal and parochial authorities the sime com 
plete control over the minure as they have over 
the ‘ashes,’ with the provision, thit owners 
should have the mght of removing it themsclves 
for their own use, but of thcy did not do so 
daily, then the control to rcturn to the ibove 
authorities, who should hive the right of selling 
it, and placing the proceeds in the parish funds 
By this simple means immens quintitics of 
valuable manure would be sicd for the purposes 
of agriculture—food would be rendered cheaprr 
and more abundant—more people woild be em 
ployed—whilst the metropolis would be renduced 
clean, sweet, and healthy ” 

I may dismiss this port of the subject with the 
remark, that I was informed that the mews’ ma 
nure was in regular demind and of reidy sik, 
being removed by the murket girdeners with 
greater facility than can stieet dirt, which the 
contractors with the parishes prefer to .end by the 
narge load 

Having enumerated the four several modes of 
#treet-cleansing, I will now proceed sto point out 


briefly the characteristice of each clase of cleansing 
This will also denote the quality of the employers 
and the natnre of the employment. 

1 The Paid Manual Labourers constitute the 
bulk of those engaged in scavenging, and the 
chief pay masters are the contractors Many of 
these labourers consider themselves the only 
“regular hands,” having been “ brought up to the 
business, ’ but unemployed or destitute labourers 
or mechinics, or reduced tridesmen will often 
endeavour to obtain employment in street sweep- 
ing, this 19 the necessiry evil of all unskelled 
labour, for since every one can do it (without p 
vious 1pprenticcship), 1t follows that the beaten- 
out irtisins or discarded trade assistants, beg 
gued tridesmen, or reduced gentlemen, must 
necessarily resort to it s their only means of in 
dependent support, and hence the reason why 
dock Inbour and street Ivbour, and indeed all thc 
seve ru forms of unskilled work, hive a tendency to 
be overstocked with hands—the ezsikrlled oceups 
tions being, as it were, the sink for all the refusc 
skilled }ibour ind beggared mmdustry of the coun 
tr\ 4 

The “contractors, hke other employers, are 
scparated by thcir men into two classes—such as 
in more refined callings, are often designated thi 
“honourmble and “aishonourable” traders— 
cording 1s they pry or do not pay what is reputed 
“ fair wages ” 

T cannot s1y that I heard any especial appella 
tion given by the working scivengersa to thi 
better prying class of employers, unless 1t wer 
the expressive style of “good uns” The inferior 
piving class, however, ire very generally known 
among their work people 1s “ scurfs ” 

2 Tne Strect sucepeug Machine Labourers — 
Of the men emploved as ‘ attendant” scavengers, 
for so they may be termed, in connection with 
these mechinical and vehicular street sweepers, 
little nced here be sud, for they are generally of 
the cliss of ordinirv scavengers It may, how 
ever, be necessai\ to explain thit eich of those 
machines must have the street refuse, for the 
“lick-in” of the machine, swcpt into a straight 
line wherever there is the slightest slope at the 
sides of 1 strect towirds the foot pith, the same, 
too, must sometimes be done, if the pivement be 
at ul brohen even when the progress of the 
michine is whit I heard, not very appropriately, 
termed “ plun saling” Sometimes, also, men 
follow the course of the street sweeping machine, 
to “swcep up” any dirt missed or scattered, as 
the vehicle proceeds on a strughtforwird coursc, 
for at ill to diverge would be to make the labour, 
where the michine alone 1s used, almost double 

3 The Pauper, o: Parish employed Scavengers 
present characteristics pecuharly their own, as re 
guds open arr labour in London They are em 
ploved less to cleanse the streets, than to prevent 
their being chargeable to the poors rate as out 
door recipients, or as inmates of the workhouses 
When paid, they receive a lower amount of wages 
thin any other scavengers, and they are some 
times pud in food as well as in money, while 1 
difference mav be made between the wages of the 
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mired and of the unmarned men, and even be- 
tween the married men who have and have not 
children, some, again, are emploved in scavenging 
without any money receipt, their maintenance in 
the workhouse being considered a sufficient re 
tarn for the fimts of their toil 

Some of these men are feeble, some are un- 
skuful (even m tasks in which shill 13 but little 
ef in element), and most of them are dissitished 
workmen ‘Lheir ranks comprise, or miy com 
prise, men who have filled very different situa 
tions in life It 1s mentioned in the second 
cdition of one of the publications of the N itional 
Philanthropic Association, “Sanatory Progriss’ 
(1850), “that the once high saliried cashier of a 
Westend bank died lately m St Pancri 
workhouse ,—thit the architect «f several of the 
most fashionible Westend club houses 1s now 
in inmate of St James’s workhous: ,— ind that 
the architect of St Pancras New Church Jitely 
died in a back guret in Somerstown =“ These 
recent instances (a few ont of many)” says the 
writcr, “prove that ‘ wealth his wings,’ and thit 
Genus and Industry ha e but Iciden feet, when 
avertiken by Adversity A lite number of the 
Glohe newspapcr stites that, unong the police 
constables on the Greit Western Rulwoy, there 
ire at present eight membcrs of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, and thiee solicitors, —and the 
Tamerich Examine, afew wecks ago, mnouneed 
the fact, thit ‘a gentlewoman 1s now an inmite 
of the workhouse of thit city, whose husbind, 1 
fuw years ago, filled the offic of High sherift of 
the county’ ’ 

T do not know thit either the cuhir or the 
irchitect in the two workhouses in question w ts 
cmployed as 1 sticet swee per 

‘his second cliss, then, uc situated differcutly 
to the paid street swce pers (or No 1 of the present 
division), who may be considcred, more or less, 
independent or self supporting |ibourcrs, whale the 
paupers ore, of cours, dependent 

4 The “Street Oiderlics —-These men present 
another distinct body ‘hey are not merely in the 
employment, but miny of them are under the care, 
of the National Philanthropic Association, which 
was founded by, 1nd 1s now under the presidency 
of, Mi Cochrane The objects of this sovuiety, 18 
tar as reguds the street ordeilies’ existence is 1 
class of scivengers, are sufficicntly indicted in its 
utle, which declires it to be “ For the Promotion 
of Street Cleanliness and the Iumplovment of the 
Poor, so that able bodied men miy be prevented 
from burthening the parish rites, ind preserved 
mndependent of woikhouse alms and degrtd ition 
Supported by the contributions of the benevolent ’ 

The street orderlies, men and boys, we pud a 
fixed weckly wa,e, a ccitain sum being stoppid 
from those single men who reside im houses 
rented for them by the essociition, where ther 
meals, wishing, &c are provided Among them 
are men of many cillings, and some educited ind 
accomplished p«rsons 

The system of street orderlyism 1s, moreover 
distinguished by one ittribute unknown to any 
other inode, it 18 an effo1t, persevered in, despite 
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of many hindrances and diffeulties, to amend our 
street scavenger) indeed to reform 1¢ altogethe: , 
so that dust and dirt may be checked an their very 
ongination 

The corporation, 1f I may so desertbe it, o 
the street orderhes, presents characteristics, again, 
varying from the other orders of what can only 
be looked upon either as the self supporting or 
piper workers 

‘Lhese, then, arc the 4 veral modes or methods of 
street scivengiry, ind they show the following — 








Crasses oF Street Swerpina I'uproyers 


(1) Zraders, who undcrtike contracts for 
scivenpcry is ~ speculation | Under this de 
nominition may be classed the contractors wath 
prushes, distiicts, boards, liberties, divisions and 
subdivisions of parishes, markets, &c 

(2) Pareshes, who employ the men as a matter 
of pirochiul policy with a view to the reduction 
of the rites and with littl regard to the men 

(3) Phalanths oprsts, who seck, more particu 
luly, to benchit the men whom they employ, 
wile they strive to promote the public good by 
increasing public cle inliness and order 

Under the head of ‘“ Tridcrs’ are the con 
trictors with the pwishes, &c, and the proprietors 
of the sweeping machines, who are im the same 
cipiity is the “regular contractors” respecting 
their dealings with labourers, but who substitute 
mechanical for manual operations 

Of thea several classes of misters engaged in 
the scivengery of the metropolis IT have much to 
siv, ind, for the clearer siying of it, I shall treat 
eich of the several v aieties of labour scparately 


Or THL CONTRACTORS FoR SCAVENGERY 


THE scuvenzing of the strects of the metropolis 18 
performed directly or wnderectly by the authorities 
of the scveru pushes “ without the City,” who 
hive the power to levy rates for the cleansing of 
the vinous districts, within the City, however, 
the office is executcd under the direction of the 
Court of Sewers 

When the ch sing of the streets is performed 
indircetly by either the parochial or civic author 
ties, it is effucted by contractors, that 18 to say, by 
triders who undertike for a certain sum to re 
move the strcetiefuse at stated intervals and 
under express conditions, and who employ paid 
siervints to exccute the work for them Whin it 
1s performed dzrectly, the authorities employ la 
boureis, generally from the workhouse, and usuilly 
cnter into an agreemcnt with some contractor for 
the use of his carts and apphances, together with 
the right to deposit in his whart or yaid the refuse 
removed from the streets 

I shill treat first of the endarect mode of 
scavenging—th it 18 to siy, of cleansing the streets 
by contitct—beginning with the contractora, 
setting forch, 13 neir 1s possible, the receipts and 
eapenditure im eonnection with the trade, and 
then proceeding in due ordcr to treat of the 
labourers employed by them in the performance 
of the task 

Some of the contractors agree with the parochial 
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on district anthorives te remove the dust from the 
house--nns as well as the dirt from the streets 
uider one and the same contract, some undertake 
to execute these two offices under scparate con 
tracts , and some to perform only one of them 
It 13 most customary, however, for the same con 
tractor to serve the parish, especially the larger 
parishes, in both capacities 

There 1s no estiblishcd or legally required 
form of agreement between a contiicto: ad his 
principals it 13 a bargain in which eich side 
strives to get the best of it, but in winch the 
parish representatives hive oftcn to contend 
against something Jooking hike a monopoly, 1 
very common occurrence in our diy when c pital 
ists choose to combine, which 2s legal, or unno 
ticed, but verv heimous on the pirt of the 
working men, whose capitil 13 only im thez 
strength or shall One contractor on being ques 
troned by a gentleman ofhuilly connected with r 
large district, 1s to the existence of combm ion, 
Jaughed at such a notion, but sud there mmght be 
‘fa sort of understanding one wmone mother 18 
among people who ‘ must Joo) to thar own im 
terests, aud see whiih wiy the cit jumped, 
concluding with the undenmble iss rtiom that 
“no man ought reisonably to be cxiccted to 2uin 
himself for a parish ” 

There docs not wppear howcver to have leon 
any countervailing qualitis on the piurt of the 
parishes to this understinding among the con 
tractors, for some of the ithoritius have four d 
themselves, whcn 1 nev 0) % rencwed conti ict 
was in question, suddenly on th other side of 
the hedge = Thus, in the «~ath west disirict of 
St Paneris, the contrictor, five or six Vers 20, 
paid 00/ per annum for the remov Uo ind posscssion 
of the street dirt, & , but the followimg vc ar the 
district authorities had to piv him 500/ for the 
same Jabour and with the sime privileges! Otha 
changes took plicc, and yn 1845 9 1 conti «tor 
again paid the distiut 952 Ihave shown too, 
that in Shadwell the dust contractor now 74¢¢ ee 
450/ per annum, whciers he formally pa 2102 
To prove, however, that v spint of combin ition 
does occasroral/y exist wmon., these contr ietors, I 
say cite the following munute mom one of the 

arish books 


Batiact fion Winut Tool, Nov 7, 1839 
Litt C, folio 427 
“ Commissionei s Office, 
* 30, Howlana strect, 
‘ Nov 7, 1539 
“Report of the Piuing Comn ittce to the Geucral 
Board, relating to the watcuing the district jor 
the past year 
“ Your Committee beg leave to repert thit for 
the past three yeus the ums paid by contr wt for 
watering were respectivcly — 


“ For 1836 £230 
» 1837 220 
y 1838 200 


“ That in the month of Icbiuuy in the present 
Year the Buard advertised in the usual gaanner foi 








tenders to water the distnet, when the following 
were received, v1zZ. .— 


“Nr Darke £3165 
» Gore 318 
» Nicholls 312 
3 Starkey 285 


which was tne lowest 
“ Your Committee, anxious to prevent any m- 
creise in the watering rate from being lev.ed, and 
considcring the amount required by the contrac 
tors for this service 18 excc sgive and exorbitant, 
and even cvinang 1 spit of combin ition, resolved 
to mthe an inroal upon this system, ind after 
miuch trouble and attcntion adopted other mea 
sures for witermg the district, the results of 
wl oh they hie great pleasure in presenting to 
the Boud, by which 1t wil. be scen that ep saving 
over the verv lowest of the above tenaers of 
102’ os his been eftected , the sum of 182 18: 
hus beeu pud for pauper Inbour at the sime time 
You Gommittce regret thit, notwithstanding the 
efforts of themsclves ind their officcrs, the state ot 
insuhordin ition md insult of most of the paupers 
(in sp'te of all encourigement to industry) was 
uch, thit the Committee, on the 12th of July 
list were relu tinth compelled to discontinue 
the r services The Committee cinnot but con 
grtulite the Boud upon the result of then 
cxparment, which will have the eftcct of breaking 
up vspirit of combinition hizghlv d ingerous to the 
commumty it Jirge, at the same time thit ther 
Iiboms hive caused a vary corsidar ible saving to 
the ratepivers ind they trust the work, con 
sidcrme all the aumetous di idy intages under 
which they hive Ivbowicd, his been performed in 
usitisftctoly in niet 
“P CovnInGiAay, 
“ Surveyor, 
‘ 50, Lowland stieet, hitzroy square 


The followings reyuiitions suffiaently show the 
niture of the IIE EME Nts mide between the con 
trictors ind the iuthorities 1s to the cleinsing of 
the mor importint thorourhfucs espeuily It 
will be scen tl it in the repulitions 1 quote every 
sticct, Commt or iley must now be swept darly, a 
prictice Which his only been idopted within these 
few yous an the City 


“SIWII 1 rict, Guinpuatt, Lovpon Rinurs 
Duins,* Mipsuuminr, 151, to Mipsumunn, 
1so2 


Cr rinSinG 


“The whol. surface of every Carnige-way, 
Court ind Alley shill be swept eve y day (sundays 
caccpted), and all mud, dust, filth, and rubbish, 
ull frozen or purtially fiozen matter, and snow, 
anim and vegetiblu mutter, and every thing 
offi_nsive or myjurious, shall be properly peched, 
scriped, swept up, and carted away therefrom , 
and the 110n gutters ]ud across or along the foot 
ways, the air grates ovcr the sewers, the gulley 


* The reader will remember that in the historical 
sketch civen of the progress of public scavengery, the 
word “* Rakers’ occurred m connection with the sworn 
master scavengers &c &e the word 1s now unknown 
to the trade, except that 1t appears on city documents 
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grates in the cagriage way of the streets resper- 
uvely, and all public urinals are to be daily raked 
nut, swept, and made clean and clei from all 
obstructions , and the Contractor or Contractors 
shall, in time of frost, continually heep the 
channels in the Streets ind Places clear for water 
to run off and cleanse and cat awav refuse 
hogan or gravel (when called upon by the Inspector 
to do so) from all streets ncwlv prved 

“The Mud and Dirt, Ac, 18 to be cuted awry 
ymmediitelv thit it 1s swept up 

“NB The Inspector of the District mi, ut 
ny tme he miv think it necessiry, order ny 
Street or Place to be cloinscd ind swept v second 
time in any one day, ind the Conti tector or Con 
tractors tie thercupon bound to ao the sine 

“The Markets ind thei approawnes ire uso to 
be thus cleansed DAJLY ind the ippror hes 
thereto respectively arc also toh thu cleansed a 
such an hour mm the acht of Saturdw aim eich 
week as the Inepector of the Distrat mov aicct 

“Every Street, Lane, Squuc Yad Comt, 
Alley, Pissagc, und Place (Qxcept cartum iiun 


Streets herematier enumerited), 1a to be thus 
cleansed within tle following hous Duly 


namely — 

“In the months of Apial, Ms 
August, md septemba To 
earller thin 4 0 Clock whe 
finished not lite: thin Lo Clock im the ute 


: 


Tune, Tuly, 
beltn not 
ind 


be 


in mon , 


“Tn the months of October November, Decemhcer, 
To be bepun 

ind 
iter 


January, Fobruuy, and Murch 

not earlic: thin 9 o Clock im th 

finished not liter thin 2 0 Cloc!l 

noon 

“’The followine man Strects are to be cl ansed 
DAILY throughout the vear (rcept Sundiys), 
to be begun not caller thin 4 o Clock in the 
morning, ad fimshed not Jiter thar of oc) an 
the morning 


morning 
in the 


LOld Bales 
Lombard Stree’ 
New Diidle Stucet 


leet Street 
Ludgate Hill and Str ct 
St Pauls Church 1 ud 


Cheapside Loutingdon &t et 
Newgate Strect Aldcisgite Street 
Poultry St Murtin le grind 


Princes Strect 
Mooig ite Street 


Watling Strect, Budge 
Row, and Cannon } t 





Mans on House Strect | The Strect cille? ‘he 
Cornhill Pivement’ 
Leadenh 1] Street i Finsbury Plic South 


Gricechuich Sticet 

Bishop gate St, within 
ind without 

Tie Minotes 

Wood Surcet 

Gieshim Succt 

Colciman Stroct 


Aldgite dtrect ind Ald 
gate 

King W alhham Sticet ind 
London Budge 

Fenchurch Strect 

Holboin 

Holborn Bridge 

Skinner Street 


“NB In times of fiost and snow these hours 
of executing the work inty be extended it tne 
dis: retion of the Locul Commissioners ’ 

The other conditions relate to the removal of 
the dust from thc houses (a subject I hive already 


— 
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treated), and specify the fines; varying fram li te 
54, to be paid by the contractors, for the yolation 
or neglect of any of the provisions of the contrast. 
It 1s further required that “ Fach Foreman, 
Sweeper, and Dustmin, m the emplov of either of 
the Contractors,’ (of whom there are fotr, Messrs 
Sinnott, Rooke, Reddin, and Gould), “ well be e- 
quired to wear 1 Badge on the arm with 
words thc reon,-— 
‘“ London Sewers, 
No 
Guildhall,’ 

by v hich means any one having cruse of complamt 
wait my of the men in the performance of ther 
severil duties, may, by tiking dewn the number 
of the mm iwnd applying at the Scwers’ Office, 
Guild! ul, hive refercnce to los name and em 
ployer 

Any min working without his Badge, for 
exch divi he oftnds the Contrictor 1s lable te 
the per alty of Juve Shillings 

“ All the swecenim zs of the Strects, and all the 
Caot ud ashes fiom the Tou cs, are to be entuely 
cuted iwi irom the City of Jondon, on e@ 
Penalty ot Zor J oes for cach cart load ” 

Yhese terms sufhcintly show the general nature 
of the cont ats in question, the prinapal differ 
cnee being thitin some parts, the contractor 18 not 
requiid toswcep the streets more than once, twice, 
or thiice te week in ordinary we wther 

The number of individuvls im London styling 
themeclyes Master Scavengers 13 df Of these, 
10 ue it present without a contract cither for 
dut or scwcnging ud 5 have a contract for 
removing the dust only , so that, deducting these 
two numbers, the gross number 384 18) re 
duced to 19° seiveng: g contiutors Of the 
Jitter number 16 are im 1 luge way of buse 
ness, having large y ids, pos.¢ssine scveral carte 
vid pomme wig ions, ind employ ing a vast number 
of men duly im weeping the strects, carting 
rubbish, Ac The other 3 misters, however, 
uc only in v snl wry of business, being persons 
of more hnuted moins A dang: inaster scavenger 
employs fiom » to 18 cuts, and from 18 to 
upwards of 40 men at scucngery alone, while 
1 sinull inaster employs only fiom 1 to 3 carts 
ind fiom 3 to 6 mon ~~ Bv the table I have 
wiven, p 156, vol 1, 1t 19 shown thit there are 
2 contiacts between the several district authon 
ths ind mister scivengers, ind nincteen contsac- 
to s, without counting membars of the sime famuly, 
is distinct individuals, this gives an average of 
neatly thiee distinct contracts per individual 
The contricts are usuilly for a twelsemonth 

Although the table above referred to shows 
but 19 contrictors for public scavenging, there 
ire, 18 I have said, more, or about 24, in Lon- 
don, most of th-min a ‘large way,” and next year 
some of those who have no contricts at present 
iniy enter into Agrcements with the pirishes The 
smillncs3 of this number, when we consider the 
vist extent of the metropolis, confirms the notion 
of the sort of monopoly and combination te which 
T hive alluded In the Post Ofhce Directory for 
18,51 there are no names under the heads of 
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Scavengers or Dustmen, but under the head of | Scavenging Contractors in the metropohs, I will 


“Rubbish Carters,” 28 are given, 9 names being 
marked as “ Dust Contractors” and 10 as “ Night- 
men” 

Of large contractors, however, there are, as I 
have sud, about 24, but they may not all obtun 
contracts every jeai, and in this number are in 
cluded different members of the same fimily or 
firm, who mav indertike spcerhe contracts, al 
though in the trade it 1s looked upon is “one 
concern” The smaller contractors were repre 
sented to me as rather more numerous than the 
others, and perhaps numbered 40, but 1t 13 not 
rasy to define what 1s to be accounted 1 contr wtor 
In the table given in pp 213, 214, I cite only 7 as 
being the better known = The others miy be con 
sidered as small rubbish carters ind fly ng dustmen 

There are yet other transictions in which the 
tontractors are engaged with the pirishcs, mde 
pendently of their undataking the whole Jabour 
of street and house cleansing In the prrishes 
where pauper, or “ poor” Jabour 13 resorted to— 


| 
| 





take the number of districts, markets, & , which 
are specified in the table, p, 186, vol n These 
are 83 1n number, of which 29 are shown to be 
scavenged by the “parish” I will not involve in 
this computation any of the more tural places 
which may hippen to be in the outskirts of the 
metropolitan area, but I will take the contracts as 
54, where the contractors do the antire woik, and 
is 29 where they are but the rubbish carters and 
dirt reccivers of the parishes 

Im issured that itis a fair calculation that 
the scivengery of the streets, apart from the re 
moval of the dust from the houses, costs in pay- 
mcnts to the contractois, 150/ as an average, to 
eich of the scveral 54 districts, and that in the 
29 localities in which the strcets are cleansed by 
parish labour, the sum piid is at the rate of 50/ 
per locility, some of them, 1s the five districts of 
M irylebone for instance, being very large This 
18 calenlated 1egardless of the cases where parishes 
miy have their own horses and vehicles, for the 


for 1t 18 not always that the men employcd by | cost to the 11te prycis may not be very materially 


the parishes are positive ‘‘ paupers,” but rithcr 
the unemployed poor of the paish—-in such 
parishea, I say, an agrecmcent 18 entercd into with 
a contrictor for the deposit of the collectid strect 
dirt at his yard or wharf For such deposit the 
contractor must of course be paid, as it 3s rely 
an occupation and renting of 1 portion of his 
premises fora specific purpose ‘The sticet dirt 
however, 19 usually left to the disposal of the con 
tractor, for lis own profit, and where he once 
paid 50/ for the posscss on of the strect collect«d 
dirt of a parish, collected by labour which was no 
vost to him, he my nowrecerve hilf of such 502, 
or whatever the terms of the agreement mry be 

I heard of one contractor who lately reccrved 242 
where he once paid 50/ 

In another w iy, too, centiactors irc employed 
by paushes Where pauper or poor libour in 
street cleansing isthe practice a contractors horses, 
carts, and cart drivers are hired for thc convey 
ance of the dirt from the streets This of coursc 
18 fora specihe payment, tnd isin reiity the work 
of the tradesmen who in the Post Office Directory 
are described as “ Rubbish Cirters,” and of whom 
I shall have to speak afterwuds Some pushes 
or paving boards hoe, however, their own horscs 
and vehicles, but m the other respects they have 
dealings with the contractors 

To come to as correct v conclusion 16 possiblc 
in this compheited and involved mitter, I have 
obtained the aid of some gentlamcn long familar 
with such procedures One of them sid thit to 


procure the accounts of such trimentions for | clicfly dung it 1s worth 5s or 6s 


series of years, with all their chops ind changes, 
or to obtain a perfectly precise return, for im 
three years, affecting the whole metropolis, would 
be the work of a pirliimentary commission with 
full powers “to send for y pers,” &e, &c, ind 
that even then the result might not be sitisfictory 
ava clear exposition However, with the aid of 
the gentlemen alluded to, I venture upon the 
tollowing approximation 

As my present inquiry relates onjy to the 


a nee 








| 


diffirent, between paying for the hire of carts and 
horscs, ind investing capital in their purchase and 
sncurring the expense of wear and tear The ac 
count then stinds thus 

Parish pivment on 54 contracts, 150/ 
eich 

Pirish payment on 29 contracts, 50/ 
eich 


£8100 
1450 


Yc arly total sum paid for Scavenging of 
the Metropolis £9550 
o1, Ipportioncd among 19 contractors, upwards of 
5007 exh, md iwmong 83 contracts, about 115/ 
par contract sven if other contractors are em 
ployed where puish labour 13 pursued, the cost 
to the rite pryers 1s the same This calculation 
13 made, as far as possible, as regards scivengery 
alone, and 1s indcpendent of the value of the 
refuse collected Itis about the scivengery that 
the grand fight takes plice between the parishes 
ind contractors, the house an t, boing uninjured 
hy rain or sticct surface writer, 1 more available 
for tride purpos¢ s 

liom this it would .ppear that the cost of 
cleasing the streets of London miv be cstimited 
in round numbers at 10,000 yer unum 

The next pomt im the inquiry 1s, What 18 the 
viluc of the street dint annually collictcd ? 

he price I have adduccd for the dirt gained 
from the strectsis 3s per Jlowd which 1s a very 
rcasonable werage If the load be dung, or even * 
With the 
propoition of dung and strect refuse to be found 
in such a thoroughtare as the Haymarkct, in dry, 
or compar tivcly dry weather, a load, weighing 
thout a ton, 1s worth about 8s in the purchaser’s 
ownecirt On the other hand, as I have shown 
that quintities of mixed or slop “ mac” have to bi 
wasted, that some 1s sold at a nominal price, and 
1 good deal at 1s the load, 3s 1s certainly a far 
a\ erage 

Thus the annual sum of the street dirt; as re- 
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A TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBER OF MEN AND CARTS EM. 
PLOYED IN COLLECTING DUST, IN SCAVENGERY, AND AT 
RUBBISH CARTING, AS WELL AS TUE NUMBER OF MEN, 
WOMEN, AND BOYS WORKING IN THI: DUST-YARDS OF THE 





SEVERAL METROPOLITAN CONTRACTORS 


Cn eee 


Cantrietors ‘1 arge,; 





ee te, ened areata woe eee 


Mr Dodd 

» Gould 
Redding 
Gore 
Rooke 
Stapleton& Hoidswoith 
Tame 
Starkey 
Newman 
» Pratt and Seweil 

W Sinnott, Sen | 
J Sinnott | 
Westley 
, Parsons | 
Heirne 
Humphiis | 
Calvert | 





Contractors (Sm ll) 


North 

, Malton 

, Jenkins 

Stroud 

Martin 
Clutterbuck 

W Sinnott, Jun 


Contractors, but not hiving 
any contract at present 
only carting rubbish, & 


Mr Darke 

Tomkins 

J Cooper 

T Cooper, Sen 

Athill 

Barnett (Iitely sold off) 
Brown 

Ellis 

Limpus 

Emmerson 
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Dust Scavengery 
Number 
Number Number|°! ( arts yn ember 
ot Men Number) of Men{| Wis) ot Mun 
em i 5} oem Nl or; em 
usec 2 
ployed ployed eee ployed 
used | 
renee ! | 
20 | Jo 26 | 1> 20 
20 10 Pr i 11 
3206;~COT6 4] £5 as 
52 lo 1s 7) none 
1b s To G | To 
10 5 jl s 10 
20 | 10 5 1 1s 
10 | 4 pad \ none 
8 4 23 10 8 
10 fy £ 20 


none 
ditto 


) ws 
It ts 
10 5 138 ‘) ditto 
10 i) 1d p ditto 
18 i] 7 20 
10 4 i 
is) , NOL Done j 


6 





ab. 
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4 Z 2 ] 4 

6 | 3 none | none none 

Zs ] 5 1 | ditto 

10) 5 none | none | ditto 

2 1 3 | ditto 

4 | Z none {| none yy 

4 |; 2 | ditto | ditto | 6 

32 16 13 5 Ae 
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8 
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| 6 
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10 
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Rubbish Carting 
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Workin, m the Yard. 
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Minyof Wo of Boys 
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em 
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16 
10 
12 
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5 
20 
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ditto 
ditto 
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2 ee 
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a 
G, Dust | Scavenge:t, Rubbish. Fmployed in Yard 
V achines ie 
‘ Men Carts Carts Men | Carts | Men | Women. Children 
Woods and Forests rone | none cf % machines jnone| none jnont none 
Regent street and Pall mal! +86 | ditto (3 2 ‘ ditto | ditto ditto an ditto 
St. Martin’s ditto | ditto | : 4 ditto | ditto iditto} ditto | ditto. 
| i ie a 
Parishes 
Kenemgton . Rg 
Chelsea * hy 2 
St George's, Hanover sq * el, a 
St Margaret 8, Westminster* «1 oo» 
Piccadilly * Oe 2 
St. Ann’s, Soho* 4 2 
Paddington * oO} 8 
S8t.Mary le bone *(5 Dastiicts) ou | 4 
St. James s, Westminster : ¥ 2/ 1 
No parochial re 
Hampstead / mae ul of dust 1 
Higheate ditto a, 1 
Islington * ei oa 
Hackney 8 4 7 | 1 2 6 2 
St. Clement Danes * 7 3 wrgnons 
Commercial road, East * 6 > cuts 
Poplar { 2 {/ 4] 2 4 
Bermondsey 0 ; 6 3 J 6 2 
Newington S 4 b} 2 2 6 ‘ 
Lambeth * 16 , 
Ditto (Christchurch) 4 2 P20 og 1 4 1 
Wandsworth 4 2 4 1 1 4 1 
Camberwell and Walworth 8 4 6/2 | 2 y 3 
Rotherhithe Q 3 4 2 1 5 2 
Greenwich 4 2 y 2 | 1 3 1 
Deptford 4 PY 4); 2 1 3 1 
Woolwich nene | none 5 2 | 
Lewisham ditto | ditto | 4 | 1 
Potal for Parishes ob 2S }218 ) 50 carts 16 46 lo 
| 3 Wizeons | 
Total for large contrutors {| 275 159 262 |107 J52 | 152 61 | 161 48 
Total for small contr ictors v2 lo | B: 4 15 15 | 12 26 10 
Total for machines 25 S michines 
Total for strcet orderhies OU} 9 
Gross total soo | 183 578 ‘I79euts ster | 167 | 89 | 233 | ee 
! | J Wiggons 
Men Carts 
Total employed at dust 360 183 
<s de Bca\ enging 578 179 
- 5 rubbish cirting 167 167 
yy (men, women, and cluldren), in yard 096 
Total employed in the removal of house and street refuse 1507 529 


* ‘Lhe parishes marked thus * have their dustmen and dust carts as well 1s the rubbish carting and ° 
. viduals in the dust yard, reckoned in the numbers employed by the contractors . a 


v 
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garde the quantity collected by the contracting 
scavengers (as shown in the tuble given at page 
186), 18, in round numbers, 89,000 cart-loads , 
that collected by pamsh Jabour, with or without 
the aid of the street sweeping machines, at 52,000 
caFt-loads, or a total {1 do not include what 13 
collected by the orderlies) of 141,000 loads 

This result shows, then, that the contractol»s 
yearly collect by scavenging the streets with their 
own paid labourers, and receive as the produce of 
pauper labour, as follows — 


























Loads of Per 
Street Dirt {Load | ‘otal 
By Contractors 89,000 3s | £13,350 
By Parishes | 52,000 3s 7,900 
Total | 141,000 £21,150 
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era value of rather more thin J113/ 18 the re 
turn to each individual contrictor in the tuble, or 
about 255/ as the average on eich contrict 
As, however, the whole of the purish collected 
manure does not come into the hinds of the 
contractors, 1t will be fair, I am _ assured, to 
compute the total at 19,0002, a sum of 1000/ to 
each contractor, or neirly 2292 on exh contract 

It would «appear, then, that the total receipts of 
the contrictors for the scavenging of London 
umount to very neirly 30,0007 , thit 18 to si, 
10,0002 as remuneition for the officc, ind 
20,0002 as the ealue of the dirt collected But 
against this sum as reccived, we have to set the 
gross €xpense of wages pud to men, weir and 
tear of cirts and appliances, rent of wharfs, 
interest for money, &c , 

Concerning the amount pud in wages it rp 
pears by the tible at pp 186, 187, that the men 
employed by the scavenging contractors in wet 
weather, are 200 duly (being nearly hilf of 
the whole force of 531 men, the ordalics 
excepted) In dry weather, however, there irc 
only 194 men employed I will therefore calcu 
Inte upon 194 men employed duly, and 66 em 
ployed half the ycar, making the total of 200 Ly 
the table here given, it will be seen that the total 
number of scavengirs employed by the luge and 
small contractors, 13 275 








ee 


Number of Men Weekly Wigs 











yenuly 
194 (for 12 months)} los * | £8070 Bs 
66 (for 6 months) los | 1372 16s 
Total ° £9443 4, 


There remains now to show the rmonnt of 
enpital which a lirge contractor must embark 1n 
his business I include the amount of rent, and the 
expenditure on what must be provided for busi 
ness. purposes, and which 1s subject to wear and 
tear, to decay, and loss 

* I have camputed all the weekly wages at }Ge 


though some of the men are paid only 14 y object m 
this ws togrve the contractors the benefit of the difference 


There are not now, Lam told, more than twelre 
scavengers’ wharfs and 20 yards (the wharf being 
also a yard) im the possession of the contractors in 
regular work Thcse are the larger contrnctors, 
and oe cipital, Iam assured, may be thus esti- 
mated — 


CAPITAL OF THE Mastrnr Scavengers 





£ ¢ ad. 

179 Carts, 212 exch 3,759 0 @ 
3 Wagyons, 82/ each 96 0 @ 
230 Horses, 252 each 5,750 0 0 
230 Sets of harness, 2/ each 460 0 9 
600 Brooms, 9d each 2210 ® 
300 Shovels, 1s each 16 0 90 
100 Barges, 502 each ws 5,000 0 0 
Tot 15,102 10 0 








T have estimated according to what may be the 
mresvent Viluc, not the orginil cost of the umple 
mcnts vclicles, &c A broom, when new, costs 
1, 2d, wd 1s worn out in two or three wetks 
A shovel, when new, costs 2s 

The following appcirs to be the 


YrarRLty Exrevpiture oF TH Master 
SCAVENGERS 
£38 a. 
Wages to working scavengers (as 
before shown) 9,443 0 0 
Wages to 45 bargemen, engaged in 
unloiding the vesscls with sticet dirt, 
4 mon to each of 12 wharts, at los 
weekly wage 1,996 0 0 
Kcep of 300 horses (262 eich) 7,800 0 0 


Wer and ter (s1_y 15 per cent 
on «pital) 


Rent of 


2,250 Q 0 


20 whufs 


and yards 


(averige 1007 ¢ch) 2,000 0 0 

Intciest on 15,0002 crpitiu,at 10 
per cent 1,500 0 0 
£24,989 0 0 


emetanamasnneed 





T have endewourcd im this estimate to confine 
mvsclf, as much 18 possible, to the separate subject 
of scivengery, but 1t must be boine 1n mind that 
is the luge contrictors are dustmen as well as 
scrvengers, the gicit chuges for rcnt and barges 
cannot be considercd as incurred solely on account 
of the strect dirt tride Including, then, the pay 
ments from patishes, the account will stand 
thus — 


Yranty Recripts of Mastrr ScavEenaEers 





From Parishes £9,450 

From Manuic, &c 19,000 

Total Income £28,450 

Deduct y eaily Cxpenditure 25,000 
Profit 


£3,456 


 cmtneemneemenauemell 


This gives a profit of nearly 1827 to seach. een 
tractor, 1f equally apportioned, or @ Irttle musoe 
than 417 on euch contract for street-scavenging 






Or wie Comrracroxs’ (or 
Paewtams, & 

Av page 171 of the present volume I have de 
gue Of the yards devoted to the trade in 
houye-dyat, and I have little to say in addition 
regaidigg the premises of the contracting or em 


Exriorens’} 


ig geavengers They are the same places 
the industrious pursuits carmed on ther, and 
the divigon ynd subdivision of labour, rclite fir 
sliato the paar department thin to the 
ein vengers’ hen the produce of the sw eping 
oe fhe streets hne been thrown into the cut, it 18 
‘49 far ready for use that 1t has not to be sifted or 
ed, ué has the house dust, for the formation 
of , &c, the “mac ’ being sifted by the 
purchaser 
These yards or wharfs are far Icss numerous 
‘and better conducted now than they were ten 
years ogo They are at mesent fist disappearing 
ifoom the banks of the Thimes (there 18, how 
ever, one still at Whitefriars and one at Milbank) 
‘Shey are chiefly to be found on the banks of the 
canst Some of the prinupal wharfs near 
Mmddpdnne, St. Pancras, aic to be found among 
‘snpaven, or ill paved, or mperfcctly nie wdamized 
xoads, along which run rows of what were once 
evidently pleasant suburban cottizes, with their 
green poiches and their trained wood+inc, clematas, 
jesmune, or monthly roses, these tencments, how 
ever, are now occupied cluefly bv the labourers at 
the ndjacent stone, coal, lume, timber, dust, and 
general wharfs Some of the cottages still pre 
sented, on my visits, a bloonung dixpliy of dahins 
and other autumnal flowers, and in one corner of 
u very large and very black looking dust yird, in 
Which rose a hige mound of duit, wis the cottige 
Yedidence of the man who rcmaincd in chuge of 
the wharf all mght, and whose comfortable look 
abode was embedded in flowers, blooming 
J y The gay tinted holly hocks and 
Mies are in stuhking contrast with the dingincss 
@ he dust yards, while the canal flows along, 
eek, sluggish, and muady, as af to be in keep 


_ ig, with the wharf it washes 
4, tne dust yards must not be confounded with 


’ _ yards, or the places where the con 
lente of the cess pools are deposited, places which, 
ingame passing of the Sanatory Act, are rapidly 
ng 
aH entering i dust yard there 18 generally 
B ‘a heavy oppressive sort of atmosphere, 

ally mn wet or damp weather ‘This 3s 
owing tendency of charcoal to absorb gases, 
and to part with them on being saturated with 





















sa parting with such gases imme- 
rain, It would be a curious 


taorstate. She cinder heaps of the several dust 

yards, with their mulon pores, are s0 many huge 

govcinetines retiiming all the offensive gages aneing 

froma the petxiiing organic matters which gsually 
of 
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to obeinentis the quinbnsley of deleterions, 
was, Chia ‘ponrey into the stinesphiere afer w, 
slight shower, 


The question has been rateed 4¥ to the prepriets 
of devoting some specih) locality ta the purposes 
of dust yarda, and rt 18 certainly a question de 
serving pubhe attention 

The chief disposal of the street manure is fron 
barges, sent by the Thames or along the canals, 
and sold to farmers and gardeners In the lagg 
wharfs, and in those considered removed@iy 
the imputation of “ scurfdom,” six men, anGwit 
but four, ate employed to load a barge winch 
contains fiom 30 to 40 tons In such erses'the 
dust vard and the wharf are one and the same 
plice The contents of thisy barges are mmmed, 
about one fourth being mac,” the rest street-mud 
ind dung This admixthre, on board the veagel, 
is called by the bargemen and the contractors’ 
se1vants at the wharfs Leicester (properly Legsta, 
a load) We have the sme tenn at the end ot 
our word bil last 

I am assurcd by a wharfinger, who has every 
meins of forming a@ coirect judgment, 1t™may 
be estimated that there are dispatched from the 
contractors’ wharfs twelve barges daily, frergbted 
with street minure This 18 independent of the 
house dust barged to the country brick fielda 
The weight of the cargo of a barge of manure 
1s about 40 tons, 36 tons being a low average 
This gives 3744 birge loads, or 132,784 tons, 
or loids, yculy , for at must be recollected 
that the dit gathcred by pauper labour is dis 
patched fiom the contractors yards or wharfs, 
is well 18 that collected by the immediate servants 
of the contractors The price per barge load at 
the canal, basin, or whart, in the country parts 
whcre agriculture flourishes, 18 from 5/. to 6/, 
making a total of 20,5947 The difference of that 
sum, and the total given in the table (21,1477) 
may be accounted for on the supposition that the 
remaindcr 1s sold in the yards and carted away 
thence The slop and valueless dirt 1s not included 
in this calculation 






Or tus WorxkinGd SOAVENGERS UNDER THE 
CoNTRACTORS 


I HAVE now to deal with what throughout the 
whole course of my inquiry into the state of 
London Labour and the London Poor I have con 
sidered the gieat obyect of imvestigation—the 
condition and characteristies of the working men } 
ind whit 1s moe 1mmediately the * labont ques 
tion,” the relation of the labourer to his employ er; 
1g to lates of payment, modes of payment, huring 
of libourers, constancy or inconstancy of work, 
supply of hands, the many points concerning 
wages, perquisites, famly work, and parochial or 
club rehef 

First, I shall give an account of the class em 
ployment, together with the labour season and 
earnings of the labourers, or “ economical” part of 
the aubyect. I shall then pass to the social points, 
concerning their homes, general expenditure, 
&e,, and then to the more moral and intellectyn) 
questions of education, literature, polities, rehgwy 
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mearriage, and eonenbinage of the men and of the:r 
families All this will reer, 1t should be remez- 
bered, only to the working scavagers im the 
honourable or better-paid trade, the cheaper 
Iabourers I shall treat rately as a distinct 
class, the details im both cases I shall ilustrate 
with the statement of men of the class de 
acribed 

The first part of this multifarious subject apper 
tains to the division of Jabour This m the 
scavaging trade consists rather of thit kind of 
“gang work ” which Mr Wakefield styles “simple 
co-operation,” or the working together of a nuinber 
of people at the same thing, as oppos d to “complex 
co-operition ” or the working togcther of a number 
at different branches of the sime thing Simple 
co operation 18 of course the ruder kind, but even 
this, rude as it appears, 1s fu from being bar 
bane “The saviges of New Holland’ we ate 
told, “never help each other even im the most 
simple operations, and their condition is hudly 
superior—in some respects 1t 18 inferior—to thit 
of the wild animals which they now and then 
eatch ” 

As an instance of the advantages of “ simple 
co operation,” Mr Wakefield tells us thit fin a 
vast number of simple operitions performed by 
human exertion, 1t 1s quite obvions that two mon 
working together will do more thin four, o1 four 
times four men, each of whom should work ilene 
In the lifting of heavy weights for eximple an 
the felling of trees, in the gathering of mucn hay 
and corn during a short puriod of fine we ither 
wn draining a large extent of lind during the 
short season when such 1 work mty be properly 
conducted, in the pulling of ropes on boud ship 
in the rowiny of Jirge bouts, in some mining 
operations, in the erection of a scaffolding for 1 
building, and m the bicaking of stoncs for the 
repair of a road, so thit the whole 101 shill 
always be kept m good repur in all these 
simple operations, and thouswds mor it 1s 
absolutely necessiry that manv persons should 
work together at the same time, in the samc pl we, 
and in the same wy ” 

To the above instinces of simple co operation, 
or ging working, 1s it mv be briefly styled im 
Saxon Kughsh Mr Wakeheld might hue rddcd 
dock labour and scavaging 

The principle of complex co operation, however, 
18 not entirely unknown im the public cle using 
trade ‘his business consists of 1s miiny bi inches 
as there are distinct kinds of refuse, and these 
appear to be four There are (1) the wet ind (2) 
the dry kvwse retuse (or dust and night soil), 
and (3) the wet and (4) the dry street refuse (or 
mud and rubbish), and in these tour difttrent 
branch:s of the one general trade the principle 
of complex co operation is found commonly, 
though not mvannbly, to prevail 

The difference as to the class employments of 
the general body of public cleansers—the dust 
men, street sweepers, mightmen, and rubbish 
carters—seems to be this —any myghtman will 
work as a dustman or scavager, but it 16 not all 
the dustmen and scavagers who will work as 
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nightmen ‘The reason i# almost obvious. The 
avocations of the dustman and tie gightman are 
m some degree hereditary, A rade man provides 
for the future maimtcnance of his sone in the way 
which 1s most patent to his notice; he makes the 
boy share in bis own labour, and grow up unfit 
for anything else 

The regular working scavagers are then gene- 
rally a distinct class fiom the working dustmen, 
and are all paid by the week, while the dustmen 
are piud by the load In very wet weather, when 
there 19. @ great quantity of “ slop” in the streets, 
a dustin ui is often called upon to lend a helping 
hand, ind somet mes when a working scavaget 
18 out of employ, in order to keep himself from 
want, he goes toa ‘job of dust work,” but sel- 
dom from iny other ciuse 

Ina pimsh where there 18 a crowded popula 
tion the dustman’s Jabours consume, on an 
averige, from six to eght hours a day In 
seivagery, the averige hours of daily work are 
twelve (Sund iy of course excepted), but they some 
times extended to fifteen, and even sixteen hours, 
m plices of greit business trafhc, while in very 
finc dry weither the twelve hours may be 
abridged by two three, four, or even more Thus 
tis manifest thit the consumption of tyme alone 
prevents the sime working men being simulta 
noouslv du tmen ind scavagers In the more 
remote md qumet parishes, however, and under the 
miiniwcment of the smuler contractors, the oppo- 
site us imuecment tequently exists, the operative 1s 
asciv werone diy and idustman the next This 
ig northe csc im the busica districts, and with the 
Tuyc contractors, unless exceptionally, or on an 
Cinergy ney 

If the cavigers or dustmen hive completed 
ther street and house Iibours in a shorter time 
thin usutl there 1s gencrally some sort of em- 
ployincut for them an the yurds or wharfs of the 
conti ictors or they miy sometimes avul them- 
sclycs of their leisure to enjoy themsclves in ther 
own wiv In many paits, indeed, as L have 
shown, the street sweeping must be finished by 
noon, or carher 

Conceruing the dvesron of labour, 1%t may be 
sud, thit the principle of complex co operation m 
the scavaging tride exists only in its rudest form, 
for the chiricteristics distinguishing the labour of 
the worhing scavigers irc far from bemg of that 
complic ited 1 iture Common to many othcr callings 

As icgards the act of sweeping or scraping the 
streets, the Libour 13 performed by the gangsman 
and Ins gung The gangsman usnally loads the 
cgit ind occasionally, when % numbet are em- 
ploved in 1 district, acts a3 a foreman by superin- 
tending them, and giving qirections, he 18 & 
working scavager, but has the office of over. 
lookcr confided to nm, ind receives a higher 
amount of wie than the others 

lor the completion of the strect-work thore are 
the ove lurse carmen and the two horse casrneem, 
who ate also working scavagers, and so called 
from then hiving to load the carts drawn by one 
or two horses These are the men who shovel 
into tne cart the dirt swept ar scraped to one 
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Che 
side of the public way by the gang (some of it 
anere slop), and then drive the cart to its dest 
nation, which 18 generally their masters yard 
Thus far only does the street labour extend The 
carmen have the care of the vehicles in cleaning 
them, greasing the wheels, and such hke, but the 
horses are usually groomed by stablemen, who are 
not employed in tne streets 

The division of labour, then, among the work 
ing scavagera, may be said to be as follows — 

Ist The ganger, whose office 1t 18 to superin 
tend the gang, and shovel the dirt into the cart 

2nd The gang, which consists of from three to 
teu or twelve men, who sweep in a row and collect 
the dirt in heaps ready for the ginger to shovel 
into the cart 

3rd The carman (one horse or two horse, 1s 
the case may be), who attends to the horse ind 
cart, brushes the dirt into the ganger’s shovel, ud 
assists the ganger in wet sloppy weathc: 1m curt 
ing the dirt, and then takes the mud to the place 
where 1t 18 deposited 

There 1s only one mode of payment for the above 
labours pursued among the master sc1 agers, and 
that is by the week 

lst The ganger receives a weekly salary of 
18s when working for an ‘ honomable’ mister , 
with a “scurf,” however, the gingers pay 1s but 
163 a week 

2nd The gang receive in a large establishment 
each 16s per week, but inasmall onc they usually 
get from 14s to 15s 1 week When working 
for a small master they hive often, by working 
over hours, to “make eight days to the weck 
instead of six” 

3rd The one horse carman receives 16« 1 week 
in a large, and 15s in a sm1ll establishment 

4th Thetwo horse carman rcceives 18s wecklv, 
but 1s employed only by the larger masters 

On the opposite page I give a table on this 
point 

Some of these men are prid by the diy, some 
by the week, and some on Weduesdiys and 
baturdays, perhaps in about equal proportions, 
the “casuals” being mostly paid by the diy, ind 
the regular hinds (with some cxceptions among 
the scurfs) once or twice iweek The chince 
hands are sometimes cngaged for a hilf day, 
and, as I was told, “jump at a bob and a joy 
(1s 4d), or at a bob” IJ heard of one contractor 
who not unfrequentl) said to any for¢man or 
gangsman who mentioned to him the applications 
for work, “O, give the poor devils 2 turn, if it s 
only for a diy now and then ” 

Prece work, or, asthe scavagers call it, “by the 
load,” ded at one time prevail, but not to any gicit 
extent The prices varied, according to the nature 
and the state of the road, from 2s to 2. 6d the 
load The system of piece work was never liked 
by the men, it seems to have been resorted to 
less as n aystem, or mode of labour, than to insure 
assidyity on the part of the working scavagers, 
when a rapid street cleansing was desirable It 
was rather in the favour of the working man’s 
wndinduai emoluments than otherwise, as my be 
shown in the following way 
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four men collect five loads in , and six men 
seven loads in wet weather f the average 
piece hire be 2s 3d a load, it 1s 2s 9$d for each 
of the five men’s day’s work, if 2s 2d a load, 1t 
is 2s 8\d (the regular wage, and an extra half- 
penny), if 2s, 1t 18 2s 6d , and if less (which 
has been paid), the day’s wage 18 not lower than 
2s At the lowest rates, however, the men, I 
wis informed, could not be induced to take the 
necessary pains, as they would struggle to “ make 
up halfacrown,” while, if the streets were 
scivaged in a slovenly manner, the contractor 
was sure to hear from his friends of the parish 
that he was not acting up to his contract I 
could not hear of any men now set to piece work 
within the precincts of the places specified in the 
table This cxtri work and scimping work are 
the two great evils of the piece system 

In thar payments to their men the contractors 
show a supenority to the practices of some traders, 
and cven of some dock compimies—the men ate 
never paid at public houses, the payment, more- 
over 13 wwiys in money One contractor told 
me that he would hke all lus men to be tee- 
totillers, af he could get them, though he was not 
one himselt 

But these rcmarks refer only to the nominal 
wics of the scivagers, and I find the nominal 
wiges of operitives in many crises are widely dif 
ferent (either from some additions by way of 
perquisites, &c or deductions by way of fines, 
&c but oftencr the latter) from the actwal 
wiges received by them Again the averige 
Wiges, or gross vearly income of the casually- 
employed men, irc very different from those of 
the constant hinds, so are the gains of a par 
ticulir individu il often no criterion of the general 
or werige earnings of the tride Indeed I find 
that the several virieties of wages my be classi- 
fied as follows — 

1 Nominal Wages —Those said to be paid in 
a tride 

2 Actual Wages —Those really received, and 
which ie equi to the nominil wages, plus 
the additiois to, or menus the deductions from, 
them 

3 Casual Wages—The errnings of the men 
who are 01 ly occisionally employ cd 

4 Avrrage Casual or Constant Wages —Those 
obtuned throughout the year by such as are 
either occasionally or regularly employed 

5 Individual Wages — Those of particular 
hinds, whether belonging to the scurf or honour 
wble trade, whether working long or short hours, 
whether partiuly or fully employed, and the like 

6 General Wages --Or the average wages of 
the whole trade, constant or cisual, fully or par 
tilly employed, honourable or scurf, long and 
short hour men, Ac &c, all lumped together and 
t « mein tiken of the whole 

Now in the preceding account of the working 
scavagers mode and 1ite of ptyment I have 
spoken only of the nominal wages, and 1n order 
to arrive at their actual wages we must, as we 
have seen, ascertain what additions and what 


Zo ppattle-bridge, deductions are generally made to and from this 
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atuount The deductions in the honourable trade 
are, as usual, inconsiderable 

All the tools used by operative scivigers are 
supplicd to them by their emplovers—the tcols 
being only brooms and shovels and for this 
supply there are 20 stoppages to cover the cx 
pense 

Neither by fines nor by way of sewisty are 
the men’s wages reduc d 

The true] system, morcover, is unknown, nd 
has never prev uled in the trade The ard of only 
one instance of an ipproach to at A vind fore 
man, some years ago who hid «i creat deal of 
mfluence with Ins employar hid ot chinale 
shop, maniged by his wife and a was brow dy 
intimated to the men that they must make they 
purchases — there Compiunts hoveve were 
made to the contractor uid the fareman di 
missed = Oue min of whom To myuied did not 
even know v Jrit the © tru do sv toamoomomt ind 
when informe], thought they were pretty sae 
from yt 28 the contrictor hid nothing which he 
could track vith the men ond af he polls u 


hisself,’ the man sud, fh sonct hlely to det 
invbody clse do it 
There a noreoy 1 notride pavmer tov! ch 


the men aie subjceted, there are wo traae oiet § 
among the wor} ingincn no benefit ner ach clubs 

nother do pucclial achef amd fiummy Jibom 
chanrietenize the reguluo ho nds in the honour Wl 

trad. althoushin sickness thes may have no othe 
resource: 

Indica the wothine scavie rs cimploved by 
the more hononrib'e portion of the trade iste iad 
of h Wing any deauctions mid from ther nomn al 
wigees have rithar additions ty thom in the form of 
perquisites co ning from the public | Those perquas 
sitcs consist of diow ances of beer riope sy obtaumed 
m the sume miogner w the dustmen— not through 
the medium of thar cmplevcrs (thoneh to giv 
the least thiouch ther ufles mec) drat trom the 
householdirs of the pusoh an winch ther dibou 
are prosecuted 

The scivicers, if secms ue not required to 
sweep wiv plues considacd “private nor cvon 
to sweep the public foot paths amd when th v do 
sweep or cury awiy the rcfise of 2 butchers 
premises, for instance —for by Jiw the butcher as 
requited to do so himself—they recave av gratuits 
In the contrict entered into by the aty sci 
vagers, 1 38 cxpressly coveninted thit no mon 
employed shall accept gritmitics from the honse 
holders, a condition hittl o: not at all regarded, 
though I am told that these gratuities become less 
every year I am informed dho by am ca 
penienced butcher, who had it onc time 2 yris ite 
slaughter house in the Borough that until watn> 
these ix or seven voars he thougnt the scr 
vagers, and even the dustmen, would cirry wwii 
entrails, &c, in the carts, from the butchers nd 
the knacker’s pres for an allow ince 

I cannot learn that the contrictors whether of 
the honourable or scurf tridc, tike any id\ intige 
of these ‘ allowances <A working scivagi1 rc 
ceives the same wige, wien he enjoys what | 
heard called in another trade ‘the height of 


a 


( 


perquisites,’ or 19 emploved na locality where 
there are no such adaitions to his v igee I 
belive, however, that the contricting scavagers 
let their best md stcadicst hinds have the best 
perquis: cd woth 

Phese perquistes, J am assured, 1 crage from Is 
to! rweeh but one butch 1 told me he thought 
19°67 might be rath 1 too neh maverice, for a 
pint of bear (20) was the cu tomary sum given, 
ind thit was o oucht to b, divided among the 
ging 6 In mv oprucn’? he sud, there 7M be 
no ieowaners na vcd or two”? By the umount 
of these perquisites then, the scivagars £ uns ae 
so far enhinced 

ine wages thercfore of an ep rvtive scavager 
mfall employ md working for th 6 hcveur rble 
por ion of the thide om y be thu «© p cssed — 


Vemenal wo ly wages 16 
Perguisites in the foun cf lew mces 
for bear from the puble Z 
fefrad wockly wires 13s 
Or run § Casta Tianps ? aun vG THE 
MCAVACTIS 
Qi the sci ager proper there uc, as a1 all 


ciisscs of unskilled | bour, thit is to sy of 
libour v hich requ ¢ previou ipprenticeship, 
ind to which anv onc cin © turn hr hand’? on im 
anciconcy, two di tuct ordcr of workmen, the 
to adopt tuc trid terms, 


10 


regetars andieaie cls 


that as to say othe Taibotrers consist of — tl ase 
who havc been oy ony veus at the trade con 
stintly criployed = t.2 and those who have bue 


recent) tiken vo at is a mci of obtuming 12 
suosistence vfter chair ordimary 1c ourcecs have 
railed Vhas musture of coustané wmnd ca vad hands 
IS moreover pneces ary conseq rence cf ul trides 
Which d@ pond upon the scrsons id im which on 
daitionth namber of Jabourers awe required at 


diffrant yy iods Such 1 neces unity the © ise 


vith dock Iibour where om cestady wind pre 
vuling fo several divs deprives thauscuds of 
roi/ and where the change fron afoul to v fun 


wind causcs an cqually qnordim te demand for 
wothmen ‘he sme tempor uyincier ¢ of Cmploy 
mont tikes plice an the agucuitural aistricts at 
have tin, ume, and the same unoeng the hop 
atowers am the picking season, ua it will be 
hacuter seen that there are the same labour 
fiuctuations in the scaviging trade, a greater or 
Jesscr number of hinds bang requircd, of course, 
wccordin,, ts the scasonas wet or dry 

‘Mus occasion ul merc ise of emplovment, though 
v benefit ga seme few erses (a3 Cnibling + man 
uddenly acpiuved of his ordinuy means of jiving 
to obtan 1. job of work’? until he cin “tun 
honscli round ), 1 gencrily a most darming 
cvilin aStite Whit are the cisuil hinds to do 
when the extra employment ccuwes! Those whe 
have pud attention to the subject of doch libour 
ind the subject of cisual ]ibour im general, ma, 
form some notion of the vast mass of misery 
that must be generally existing in Lordon Une 


~~ ay 
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anbject of hop picking again belongs to the same 
question Hc1e are thousands of the very poorest 
employed only for 1 few dassin the year What, 
the mind naturally ashs, do they aftcr theit 
ghort term of honest irdepcndence lias ceased 4 
Wath doch labour the poor mins bieid depends 
upon the very winds, in scwaging ind im 
street life gencr aly it depends upon the run, and 
m market 2irdemmng, huvesting, hop pking, tnd 
the hie, at depends upon the sun hin Low 
many thousinds in this huge ricuopolis have to 
look ammediitdly to the very Clo nents far their 
bread, it as overwhelming to ceatemplite md 
vet, with ull ths fittu’ness of Cinployment we 
wonder thit an cv cndcd }nowledeac of re taing 
and writing docs not produce tdcacte of crtme | 
We should, huwevcr, wh ourselves v hethar nen 
can stay then hunger with ap! bets or crow ft 
on spelling boc) s, and wintine employment 1] 
conscquenily food id objecting tothe aecore ra 
dean ot the workhouse, crn we bo astonished 
indeed is 1t not 1 nituril puw—tl vt they should 
help themsclyes to che prope vy of othe 5! 


Concerning the “re calu hounds of the con 
tricting scvwvigere atria perhaps bo reason tic 
to compute tl it littl short oc ome Safot th va 


have been “to the minnre bor: Tne ol os 
uc, a To hive sid, whit the ¢ reeuliar hanas 
cul “ersmils, or crust alts Ro. CPAP Ea Ramee 
of the peculrir mas ure of the 1 shy ov de sual 
hands in the scuveome trade Toanay st ae that 
one of my uifarmints told ne be had it ore 
pauod, under hi ammed te dacction fot on 


men, ¢(f whori the forme occup wous hid ben 


18 follows 


7 Always Ser ors for austiiei rds 
of them mightmon when require) 

1 Pot boy at pubbe hou (out ory wor bev) 

1 Stable-rnin (also mi hte iva 

1 Formally a prnlist then vo shewrrims ts 
Sistint 

1 Navyvy 

1 Ploughmin (mghtniu ocewion uly 3 

2 Unknown, onc of them siyin, bur ci im, 
no behef, tuit he hid once | L Gentle 
min 


ect a, 


14 


In my account of the succt orderhes wul be 
gavcn an interesting and cliboritc stutemenut of 
the former avocitions, th hibits capcnaditure, 
we, of v body of street svecpersy OT aa number 
This tible will be found very curious, is showime 
what classes of men hive becn diceee to strect 
swecping, but it will not furmsh uv criterion of 
the charictcr or the ‘ regula hards cmployed 
by the contractors 

The “cisnals’ of ref cr valties” (uwasscilled 
among the men “cv 7nes ), may be more [10 
perly described as micn whose cmplovment is 1 
eidental, chancerul, or uncerttn The reeulir 
hands of the sc vigers are yt to designite any 


| 
! 
| 
: 


| 
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not reired to or versed m the business, a casual 
(“cazzel ) I shall, however, here deal with the 
“cisuil hands,” not only as handa newly antro- 
duced into the tride, but as men of chanceful 
and urcqular employ ment 

These persons uc iow, I understand, numerous 
an Ul bi inches of unskillcd libour, willing to un- 
ucrtike or attompt vis bind of work, bat perhaps 
there 16 2 gierter tondency ot the part of the 
surplus unshille L to tui to scvwaging, from the 
fict that my broken down min scoms to account 
himscif competent to sveco the streets 

Yo weratun the number vf these casual o1 out 
side Tibotreas ain the scwaigimg ide is difhcult, 


for as f have sud they ue willing in thea need 
ty ittcript inv kind of work ind so may be 

cruil am divers deputmnts of unskilled 
Linon 


Lady not think that Deu: better apnroxvmate 
the numb icf casu ds than by quoting the opinfon 
of roomy iw of Scuvarer final ar with his work 
mehouned them way dle considcied that there 
wer always neadhy aismany bindson the look out 
for tv qobai the streets us there wore regularly 
canyioved it the business by the Puge contractors, 
thi thie hewn tobe 262, let us cotimate there- 
fore the ruber of casual at 200 

Accotdine tc the table Phive given at pp 218, 
21! the aiwmber of mea rerulitly or const iuntly 
employed the metropohitin t we 3s as tol- 





lows — 

Scuvigers cuplovcd by luac contractors 262 
Mntto mall cantricto 13 
Ditto macthias 25 
Dito purists 2is 
Ditto stre t or bales 60 

Totiub woriane se vicrsan Lende 4 578 


aut the pror tible given at pp 166, 187, 
show ch mumtborof cavtcers employ do through 
out tne mt opolis im wet and dry weather (ce 





date cp ll ti ifoidalde ) to be as follows — 
Sorbaied Coppin od 4k AEE W Aer 531 
Ditty: Cry weather 3 058 
Duficronce 173 


W nee it would wppeirthit vbcut one thid Icss 
Pipes re requircd an the diy than in the wet 
seis of the you The 170 hinds, then, dis 
chiur.¢d an he dry sewon ure the casudly em 
ployed men but the whole of these 170 arc not 
tarned idiift ammediitcly they are no longer 
wintcd some bang kept on ‘odd jobs” in the 
vud Ac , nor cia thet number be said to repre 
sent the cutue umount of the surplus Jabour in 
the tridce but only that pornon of it which docs 
obtun coven cisiil employment After much 
thouble ind tiking the averege of \ul0us state 
ments it would appeu that the rumber o 
ci uty or guintity of occasionil surplus labour 
in the scaviging trade may be represented at 
befween 200 ind 250 hinds 

The scasaging trade however, is not, I am in- 


mew comer even for a permincncc, my sweeper | furmced, so overstocked with labourers new ag 3t 
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was formerly Seven years ago, and from that to 
ten, there were usually between 200 and 300 
hands out of work, this was owing te there being 
_ a less extent of paved streets, and comparatively 
few contractors, the scavaging work, moreover, 
was ‘“‘scamped,” the men, to use ther own 
phrise, “ licking the work over any how,” so that 
fewer hands were requred Now, however, 
the mhabitants are more particular, I am told, 
“about the crooks and corners,” and require the 
streets to be swept oftener Formerly a gang of 
operative scavagers would only collect six loads 
of dirt a day, but now a gang will collect nine 
loads daily The causes to which the surplus of 
labourers at present may be attributed are, I 
find, as follows —-Each operative has to do nearly 
double the work to what he formerly did, the extra 
cleansing of the sticets having tended not only to 
employ more hands, but to make each of thosc 
employed do more work The result has, how 
ever been followed by an mcrease 1n the w ges of 
the operatives , seven years ago the labourers re 
ceived but 2s a day, and the ganger 2s 6d, but 
now the labourers receive 2s 8 1 day, and the 
ganger 3s 
In the city the men have to work very long 
hours, sometimes as many as 18 hours a day with 
out any extra pay This practice of overworking 
18, I find, carned on to a great extent, even with 
those master scavagers who pay the regular 
wages One man told me that when he worked 
for a certain laige master, whom he namcd, he has 
many times been out at work 28 hours in the wet 
(snturated to the skin) without having any rest 
This plan of overworking, again, 18 generally 
adopted by the small masters, whose men, after 
they have done a regular days labour, ire set to 
work in the yard, sometimes toiling 18 hours a 
day, and usually notless than 16 hours daily 
Often so tired and weary are the men, thit when 
they rise in the morning to pursue their daily 
labour, they feel as fatigued as when they went to 
bed “ Fyequently,” said one of my informants, 
“have [ gone to bed so worn out, that 1 haven t been 
able to sleep However’ (he added), “ there 18 the 
work to be done, and we must do 1t or be off” 
This system of overwork, especially in those 
trades where the quantity of work to be done 1s 
im a measure fixed, I find to be a fir more in 
fluential cause of surplus labour than “ over 
population” The mere number of labourers in a 
trade 1s, per se, no criterion as to the quintity of 
labour employed init, to arive at this three 
things are required — 
(1) The number of hands , 
(2) The hours of Jibour, 
(8) The rate of labouring , 
for 1¢ 18@ mere point of arithmeti, that if the 
hands in the scavaging trade work 18 hoursa day, 
there must be one third less men employed than 
there otherwise would, or in other words one 
thira .f the men who are in work must be thus 
deprived of it. This 1s one of the crying evils of 
the day, and which the economists, filed as they 
are with their over population theories, have en 
tirely overlooked, 


e 


There are 262 men employed in the Metropo- 
litan Scavaging Trade, one-half of these at the 
least may be said to work 16 hours per diem 1n 
stead of 12, or one-third longer than they should , 
so that if the hours of labour in thie trade were 
restricted to the usual day s work, there would be 
employment for one sixth more hands, or nearly 
50 dividuals extra 

The other causes of the present amount of sur- 
plus libour are— 

The many hands thrown out of employment by 
the discontinuance of rulway works 

A less demand for unskilled labour in agricul- 
tural districts, or 1 smaller remuneration for it 

A ]css dcmand for some branches of labour (as 
ostlers, Sc), by the introduction of machinery 
(apphed to roads), or through the caprices of 
fashion 

It should, however, be remembered, that mcn 
often found their opimons of such causes on pre 
judices, or express them iccording to their class 
interests ind it 18 only a few employers of un- 
skilled Jibourcis who cire to inguire mto the 
antecedent circumstances of men who ask for 
work 

As regards the population part of the question, 
it cannot be said that the surplus Jabour of the 
sciviging tride 1s referable to any inordinate in- 
crease in the familics of the men Those who arn 
married ippeir to have, on the average, four cll 
dren, ind about one half of the men have no family 
at all Eurly marriages are by no means usuil 
Of the cisual hands, however, full three fourths 
are marricd, ind one half have families 

There arc not morc thin ten or a dozen Irish 
libourers who havc taken to the scavaging, though 
scvertl have “ tied it on,” the regular hands say 
that the Insh are too ]izy to continue at the trade, 
bnt surcly the labour of the hodman, in which 
the Jhish seem to delight, 18 sufficient to disprovc 
this assertion, be the cause whatit may About 
one fourth of the scavigcrs entermng the sca- 
Vaging tridc as casual hands have been agricul- 
tural labourers, and have come up to London from 
the several agricultural districts in quest of work, 
about the same proportion appear to have been 
connected with horses, such as ostlers, carmen, 
&c 

The bred and slack seasons in the scavaging 
tridc depend upon the state of the weather In 
the depth ot winter, owmg to the shortness of 
the days, more hands are usually required for 
street cleansing, but a “clear frost” renders the 
scavagers labour in little demand In the win 
ter, too, his work 1s generally the hardest, and 
the hardest of all when there 1s snow, which soon 
becomes mud in London streets, and though 1 
continued frost 18 a sort of lull to the scavagers 
libour, after “a great thaw” his strength 1s taxed 
to the uttermost, and then, indeed, new hands 
hive had to be puton At the West End, 1n the 
height of the summer, which 18 usually the height 
of the fashionable season, there 18 again a more 
thin usuil requirement of scavaging industry in 
wet weather, but perhaps the greatest exercise of 
such industry 1s after a series of the fogs peculiar 
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to the London atmosphere, when the men cannot 
see to sweep ‘Lhe table I have giyen shows the 
mfluence of the weather, as on wet days 531 men 
are employed, and on dry days only 358, this, how 
ever, does not influenee the Street Orderly system, 
as under it the men are employed every day, un- 

less the weather make it an actual impossibility 
According to the rain table given at p 202, 
there would appear to be, on an average of 23 
years, 178 wet days in London out of the 3605, 
that 13 to say, about 100 in every 205 days are 
‘rainy ones” The months having the greatest 

and least number of wet days are as follows — 
No of days in 


the month in 
which ram 


falls 
December Le 
July, August, October lo 
February, May, Novembe: 1 
January, April 14 
March, September 12 
June 11 


Hence it would appew that June 3s the Ieast and 
December the most showery month in the course 
of the year, the greatest quantity of rain filing 
in any month 1s, however, im October, and thc 
kcast quantity in March The number of wet 
days, and the quantity of run falling in each half 
of the year, may be expressed as follows - 


Totil 
Totalin depth 
No of of run 
wet falling 
days amanches 
The first s1\ months in the yeu 
ending June there arc s4 10) 
The second six months in the 
yearending Decemberthere ie 9, 14 


Hence we perceive that the quantity of work for 
the scavigers woula fluctuite m the first and 
last half of the year in the proportion of 10 to 14, 
which is very nearly in the riuo of 358 to 531, which 
are the numbers of hinds given in table pp 186, 
187, as those emploved in wet and dry weather 
throughout the metropolis 

If, then, the labour in the sciviging trade 
varies in the proportion of 5 to 7, thit 1s to iy 
that 5 hands are required at one period and 7 itt 
another to execute the work, the question con 
sequently beeomes, how do the 2 cisuils who 
are discharged out of every 7 obtain thar hyving 
when the wet season 1s ovc1 ! 

When a scavager is out of employ, he seldum 
or never applics to the parish, this he does, I am 
informed, only when he is furly “beaten out” 
through sickness or old age, for the men “hate 
the thought of going to the big house ” (the union 
workhouse) An unemploycd operative sciviger 
will go from yard to yaid and offtr his serviccs 
to do ‘nything in the dust trade or any other 
kind of employment in connection with dust or 
scavaging 

Generally speaking, an operative scavager who 
18 casually employed obtains woik at that trade 
for six or eight months during the year, and the re 
maining portion of his time 18 occupitd either at 


rubbish-carting or brick carting, or else he gets a 
job for a month or two 1n a dust-yard. 

Many of these men seem to form a body o 
street jobbers or operative labourers, ready to worh 
at the docks, to be navvies (when strong enough), 
bricklayers’ labourers, stieet-sweepers, carriers of 
trunks or parcels, window cleaners, errand-goera, 
porters, and (occasionally) mghtmen Few ot 
the class seem to apply themselves to trading, as 
in the costermonger line They are the loungers 
about the boundaries of trading, but seldom take 
anv onwird ateps The street sweeper of this 
week, a “casual” hand, may be a rubbish carter 
or i libourer cbout buildings the next, or he may 
be a starving man for days together, and the more 
he 1s starving with the lcss cnérgy will he exert 
himself to obtain work “it 8 not in” a starving 
or ill fed man to exert himself otherwise than 
what may be called passevely this 18 well known 
to ul who have paid attention to the subject The 
want of energy ind carelessness begotten by want 
of food wis well described by the tinman, at p 
35) 1n vol 1 

One casutl hand told me that last year he was 
out of work altogether three months, and the year 
before not more than six weeks, and during the six 
weeks he got a day’s work sometimes at rubbish 
cirting and sometimes at loading bricks Their 
wives are often employed in the vards as sifters, 
and their boys, when big enough, work also at 
the heap, either in carrying off, or else as fillers 
in, if there are any girls, one 13 generally left at 
home to look after the rest and get the meals 
roidy for the othe: members of the family = It 
any of the childicn go to school, they are usually 
scent to 2 rigged school im the neighbourhood, 
though they seldom attend the school more than 
two o1 three umes during the week 

The additional hinds employed in wet weather 
we either mcn who at other times work in the 
y ids, or such 1s havc their “ turns” in street 
swecping, if not 1egulirly employed There ap 
peirs, however, to be little of system in the 
urangemcnt If more hands we wanted, the 
gingsmin who receives his oiders fiom the con- 
tiwtor or the contractor 8 minaging man, 13 told 
to put on 30 many new hands, and over mght he 
has but to tell my of the men at work that Jack, 
ind Bob, ind Bill will be wanted in the moining, 
ind they, if not employed im other work, appea. 
accordingly 

There 13 nothing, however, which can be desig 
nited 1 labour market appertaming to the tride 
No “house of call,” no trade society If men 
scekh such «employment, they must apply at the 
conti wtor s premises, and I am assured that poor 
men not unfrequently ask the scavagers whom 
they see at work in the streets where to apply 
“for a job,’ and sometimes receive gruff or abusive 
1epliis But though there is nothing lke a labour 
inarket in the scavager s trade, the employers have 
not to “look out” for men, for I was told by ene 
of their foremen, that he would undertake, 2f 
necessary, which it never was, by a mere “ round 
of the docks,” to select 200 new hale men, of all 
classes, and strong ones, tvo, if properly fed, who 
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in a few days would be tolerable street-sweopers 
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how We was sometimes half starved, as it was. 


It 18 a calling to which agricultural labourers are | I d rather at this minute have regular work at 


glad to resort, and a calling to which an, 
Jabourer or any mechanic miy resort, more cspe 
cally asregirds sweeping or scraping, apart from 
shovelling, which 1s regirded as somcthing hike 
the Ingh art of the business 

We now come to estimate the carings of the 
casual hands, whose yearly incomes mut of 
course, be very different from those of the ree 
lus The constant weekly wiacs of tv work 
man are of course the avcrigc of lis cisu | ~ind 
hence we shall find the wiaes of those who ae 
segularty employed far excecd those of the oc « 
sonally employed mcn -- 


ee RN ee 
Nominal yeirly wiges at ser aging 
for 25 weeks im the veur at lbs 
per wecl 20 Tb 0 
Perquisitcs for 26 works it 2 212 0 
Actual yearly wages ut sea tiie 2» Ss O 
Noninil vol actual weedy wales 
at rubbish carting for 20 wocl sin 
the vear, ¢ 12s P20 4 -G 
Unemployed six wechs mm the ve 1 0 0 0 
Gross ycarly corn ngs ie. 
Averawe cisnil or consti td weed 4 
wiges throuzhout the vou Eo, 24 
Hence the aifleaonee between the carmn of 


the ersual and the arcgndar hima would am, cur te 
he onesxth = But the @reat evil of al casual 
Yibour as the unecitumy of they come for where 
there 18 the greatest chance conmmectca wih wien 
plovment, tnere 18 not only the me atest neces ity 
for providence, but ui fortunitcly the gre ute t ten 
denc, to mmprovidence Tt rs only when i meus 
income becomes icgulu and ixcd that he crov s 
thrifty, md lays by for the fuoure , but where a 
ss chance work there as but ht le eround for rea 
soning, and the weident which ya C4 ti¢ main 
out of his difheultus at one period a ¢ nti 
ally expected to du the same «ood turn for lim at 
another Jicnee the custal hind vho pics 
the hilt of the your on V5s ind twe ity wocks 
on 12°, and set aces on notheng, Vics a lite of 
excess botn wivs—of excess of 9 puzziing when 
in work, and cxvccss of privition when out of it— 
oscillating, as it won, between surfeit ind stay 
ation 

A man who had worked in an 3 on founary, 
but who had “\cst his work” (1 bolieve throuch 
some misconduct) and wis glid vo get employment 
as a street sweepcr, as he had x ood recommend: 
tion to acontrac.or, told me thit 6 the muscry of 
the thing” was the want of regulu work I've 
worked,” he sud, ‘ for a good mist r for tow 
monthsan end ai 2, 8d aday, and they were prin 
times Then I hadn’t 1 stiohe of work for 1 
fortnight, and very little for two months, nd 1 
my wife hadn’t had mddling wok with a }aiundiess 
we might have starved, or I mght have ide 1 
hole in the Thames, for it & no good living to be 
museruble and feel you cin’t hélp yourself .ny 


10s a week all the year round than hive chance 
work that I could eun 20s a week at. I once 
hid 155 in relicf from the parish, and a doctor to 
attend us, when my wifc ind F wis both laid up 
sch QO there ’s no difference in the wav of doing 
the wo, whacever Wages you te on for, the 
b rcets must be swept clean, of course The plin’s 
the samc, ind theaic 8 the same sort of man ige- 
ment uy how 


Srirka vt or A & RecuIAR ScAavaGerp ” 


TH followine statement of Ing business, hos 
sentuncats nd, maced of the  ubyects which 
concerned him, er voout which he v is questioncd, 
Wis civen to me bv ou treet swecper, so he 
culled hiniself for To hive found som of these 
mon not fo rch h the tppellition of “scauviger ’ 
tle was ushoit sturdy omewhat acd fecd man, 
without uivtling puta uluo in ins ippe u ince to 
distinwuish him from the mass of mere labourers 
but with the odden and conictime doc lcd look of 
bmi cont nted im fis rpnorince me—fos it as 
lot Avery Uncommon cise —rither prond of it 
Tdoit}now now old Tam he sud—I hue 
ob crved by the bv, that there isnot »y exces 
We Valoutyvoaim the © mon tones or accent so 
pach yo ore me sta some of the exprossiens—— 
vi Point sce what that cons mis anv ene, ag 
Loo cnonen to hive vyolly rough fea d and go 
cimtidecucofsys, cl J hould hnu so My 
Prrsvascsvecper and Lv ntcd to he wwater 
mos dae fathai—he bisnt bea deal long— 
cudia ioc the therghts or ot ow he sud thes 
Voy ct arov ided one time or ’no her, so LTrim 
pveyotnd tried my hind is v Jacl in the water, 
bet bw sod cl in tweek ond gota h—-— 
down. Aftar that 1 sited a bit in a 
duvvard wid heed m my wiry, md I was 
ty Nely ae vid Jin honey pot ind other 


QO t 


poo oneking at Deptford, but honcy pots wis a 
seat throg oan the business  Mascers fore 
touts doe ded ob de'ation of maine some wiv OL 
otha Jarcver twee honex bit D’ve heered ate 
li] « ut tid batter mixed Lhe pots 


wis often wanted to took Jike foreign pots, 1 
dont hnow nothus whit wis met by it, some 
b —~dodsc or o her No, the tridc didn’t suit 
me it oul moster, so LI left I doit know why 
it didut smt me canmse at didnt Just then, 
father fad fiat his hand and arm, in 1 jum again 
veut, and so, iT wis ebig lid, I got to take his 
pue ad give cvery sutr faction to Mh 
yes he wis t contractor ud i great man J 
cut siy ius I knows how contracting 8 done, 
but 18s tbugun itween man ind main Sol 
g0otor Lf m now looked on as a stunning good 
wothinin, I cin tell you 

Well, I cant say is I thinks sweeping the 
stiectsis hud worl = 1 *d rather sweep two hours 
thin shovel one It tires one’s arms and back so, 
to go on shovelling You can’t change, vou sce, si 
ind the same pat ts keeps getting grippéd more and 
more Then you must mind your eye, if you're 
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shovelling slop into a cart, perticler so, or some 
feller m y run off with a complaint that he s been 
splashed o’ purpose J. a man ever splashed o’ 
purposet No, sit not as I knows on, in coolse 
not [Laughing] Why should he? 

“he streets must be done ws they 16 done now 
It alw iy 8 wis so, and willalsaysbe so Did Lever 
hear what London st ects were like a thousind 
yeirs aro? Its nothing to mc but they must 
have been hhe what they is now Les there 
was alwivs sticets, or how was people that his 
tin to pct the rcculs tiken to them ind how was 
the public houses to cect tha ber? Tes talline 
Nonsensc, talking thitwas, pe ishingsichque tions 
fAs the sciavager sccmced htely to Jose das tom 
per, Tchinged the subject of Convctsition | 


© Yes,” he continu d 6 T hive cood health 
IT never had 0 aoctor but twiee cic wa fora 
hurt, ind the totha To weit talon Wail, I 


think mehtwork ’s he dthtul enoneh Put } oil not 
say so much for at as vou may her se ne on em 
say I dont hic it, but J do it when [sop 
higitcd undet vinecessity It prvs cre is over 
work, nd worry he more one sim jt mo © ou 
may be smtd = Toreckon no men woils hate 
nor sth a5 mc, 13 to poor Joutrnevmen t ior 
md sich hike, J knows they re stunming bidly oft 
ind muny of that meustersay the hudest of he, 
wus Thwe 1 nephew is works for 1 Jos stop 
but Tdovtacclon that ¢as/  invhody might do 


uw You think not, suf Wary weil ats all 
the sume No, Ewont 6. a Lt could mike t 
veshit, but Love soved ny ov bu ton on to 


one fore pow 

“Yes, 2ve hee ed or the boud of Feoudun 
They ‘ve put down ome hevads ond at they 
vocs on putts g down mor whit s to teoome of 
the meht sol? Jomtthink whit they reup to 
but af they. doit: tones; wines dt a a he aU) 
right mthe crd on ait) Tdont hrov that then 
there consuns docs tou hwies bition sa te 
tally afeurd on com J could rc div Sitth when | 
was a child, bu. Tcant anew for want ch pric acc, 
or I night know moire about at Lb oy uns ny 
money gillows hird, mdr gt rs uppat to do 
hard work, mdit \ ees gocs dove ope strong hh 
gos down Lin vimin is unda tinds whit 
things belon,s TL wes once out of worl ch cogs 
a mistake, for good miiv weels porleps five 
or six or morc, T lunecd then whit short grub 
meint I got v drop of beer md v crust some 
times with men as {[ knowed or To mught have 
dropped in the stucet Whit did Ido to piss my 
time when I wis out of work? Nutiniy the duvs 
seemed wery long, but I went about and c led ut 
dust yards, ull I didnt hke to go too often md 
I met men I] nowd 2t tiprooms, ud spent tim 
that was, aid uvedaift there wis ary open ngs tor 
work IL’yc heen out ot collar odd weeks now 
and then, but when this hippened, 1d been 
on glack work 1 goodisn hit, ind vos bid tor 
rent three wecks and morc Mv icntwis 2. a 
week then, its 1s Yd now, mid my own traps 

“No, 1 can’t sy I wis sony when LI was 
forced to be idle thit way, thit Dhadnt Fopt up 
my reading, nor tuicd to keep it up, because [ 


a rs 


| hecps no wceounts 
j 
f) 


, couldnt then have eettled down my mind to 
read, I hnow I couldnt I Itkes to hear the 
pioer reid well enough af I’s resting, but old 
Bill_as often wolunteers to reid, has to spell the 
hud words so, thit one cant tell what the 
devilhe stcidin, bout Ine cr heers any thing 
thout boris, Lnever hecied of Kobmson Crusoe, 
Wat wisnt once it the Wie {Victor v Theatre}, 
T think there wis some sich ioname there He 
lived on a deserted a bind aud he sir all by his 


sf? Well To think now you mentions ait, L have 
he rdon tum  Jut one necdnt beleve all one 
heue wh th onvot bools or not I dont know 


much ood phates toanvbodsy as dhnows ever got 
out of books they ae fittest for idl people 
martiniy Love secu worling people reading an 
cote shops tut they meght as wall be resting 
thei «lye tad nti them streneth Do T think 
Jo are cat mater J sometimes spends 
t few broyvns a om to he plus, mostly wbout 
Cosistm: dt s wery fue and giand it the 
WwW, tl at the plice TP coors to most, both the 
proomumers ad t oth 1 thaigs is werry stun 
nid Pet s y how much bo spends a you im 


plivs Thee vo account pethips %s er so any 
ver andluaa . cvp ncs ich as becr, when one 
Co out at pow st py on the stan L dont 

(pono counts of whit Lo gets or what T 
spond at voull be no use rioney comes md it 
~cC imdatoftemy oes vd - d sieht fister thin 
lee comes so ft ems to me, though Loum t in 


CO bt yust vt this tuna 

Juve pecs to iy church or chtpel Some 
time oF Pa t clotics ass fit rd 1 spoe I 
coueuebe tiv tea inte sich fire phiees im omy 


working ¢ oss Pv once im a chuich, but felt 
queer, & Gae ck by than oringe plues, and 
mover wert tim Dhe re titeest tor wich people 
Ves Jy ho yee snort religien ind rheut God 
Almighty ode cf aetr toa hive To heered one 
Woy othe reoult oenaen Tam utished wath 
whet | Jnow na fecls wbout at, id that g 
cnou vhontait J came to tall you ibout trade 


und wor] bee e dr ——— told me it m ght do 
ood, but ach ion bh oat nothiig te do with at 
Yes, th v ¢ od muster, md 2 rehgious 
min, but Jove lnown misters is didnt cure a 
d—n for relgron as good w him, and so you 
scot comes to much the sume thine I cares 
nothing ibous politics acither , but I ma chartist 

‘Tmno emunuedmu I wis igoim, to be 
muncd to a young womin 13 Jived with me a 
goodish bit as my housekcepcr” [this he said very 
demure'y | f but she went to the hoppm to 
yuna few shins tor herself, and never came 
buk db heer 2 tuit she d tuben up with an 
In bh hiwlor, but Tcint say 18 to the tights on 
it Did 1 fret about her? Perhips not, but I 
wis woacd 

‘lim we Teint sav what I spendsiny wages 
in J sometimes mikes 12s 6d v week, and 
son times better thin 21s with mpht work [ 
suppose giub costs 1s a dav, ind beer 6d , but I 
I buy reidy cooked meat, 
often cold biled becf, and «its it if eny tap-reom 
I hic meat evcry day, nostly more than once 4 


ty 
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day Wegetables I don’t care about, only ingans 
and cabbage, if you can get it smoking hot, with 
plenty of pepper The rest of my tin goes for 
rent and baccy and togs, and a little drop of gin 
now and then ” 

The statement I have given 1s sufficiently ex 
phieit of the general opimons of the “ regular 
scavagers” concerning literature, politics, and 
rehgion On these subjects the great majority of 
the regular scavagers have no opinions at all, or 
opinions distorted, even when the facts seem clear 
and obvious, by ignorance, often united with its 
nearest of kin, prejudice and suspiciousncss = 
am inclined to think, however, that the min 
whose narrative I noted down wis more dogg d 
in his ignorance thin the body of his fellows 
All the intelligent men with whom I conversed, 
and whose avocations had made them fumiliir for 
years with this class concurrcd im repicsenting 
them as grossly ignorant 

This description of the scivagirs’ ignorance, 
&c , 1t must be remembered, applies only to the 
“regular hands” Those who have jomed the 
ranks of the street sweepers from other c illings are 
more intelligent, and sometimes more tempcrite 

The system of concubinage, with a great de 
gree of fidelity in the couple hving together with 
out the sanction of the liw— such as 1 have 
desciibed as prevalent imong thc costermongers 
and dustmen—is also prey Ucnt wumong the regula 
acavagers 

I did not hear of habitual unhindness from the 
parents to the children born out of wedlock, 
but there 1s hibitual neglect of all or much which 
a child should be taught— 1 x elect growing out of 
ignorance I heard of two scayigers with lirge 
families, of whom the trcitment wis sometimes 
very harsh, and at others mere petting 

Education, or rither the abihty to reid ind 
write, 13 not common among the adults in this 
calling, so that it cannot be expected to be found 
among their children Some labouring men, 
ignorant themselves, but not perhaps consututing 
a class or a clique like the regular scavigers, try 
hard to procure for their children the knowledge, 
the want of which they usuilly think his birred 
their own progress in ife Other ignoant men, 
mixing only with “their own sort, as 1s genetallv 
the case with the regular scavageis, and im thc 
several branches of the business, often think and 
say that what ty did without their children 
could do without also I evcn heard it said bv 
one scavager that it wasnt mght 2 child should 
ever think himself wiser than his father A min 
who knew, 1n the way of his business as a priv ite 
contractor for might work, &c, v great nany 
~egular scavagers, “1an them over,’ and cime to 
the conclusion that about four or five out of 
twenty could read, 11] or tolerably well, and about 
three out or forty could wmte He told me, more 
over, that one of the most intelligent fcllows gene 
rally whom he knew among thcm, a man whom 
he had heard read well cnough, and always un 
derstoad to be a tolerable write:, the other day 
brought a letter from his son, 1 soldier abroad with 
lis regiment in Lower Canada, and, requested my 
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informant to read it to him, as “that kind af 
writing,” although plain enough, was “ bevond 
him” The son, in writing, had availed himself 
of the superior skill of a corporal in his company, 
so that the letter, on family matters and feelings, 
was written by deputy and read by deputy Th 

costermongers, I have shown, when themselves un 

able to read, have evinced a fondness for listening 
to cxciting stories of courts and aristocracies, and 
have even bought penny periodicals to have their 
contents reid to them ‘The scivagers appear to 
hive no tiste for this mode of enjoying them 

selves, but then their luisure 1s fir more circum- 
scribed thin that of the costermongers 

It must be borne in mind thit I hie all along 
apoken of the regular (miny of them hereditary) 
scavagers employed by the more liber contractors 

There are yet accounts of habitations, stite- 
ments of wages &c, &c, to be given, m connection 
with men working for the honourable masters, 
before proceeding to the scurf tiaders 

The working scivagers usually reside in the 
neighbourhood of the dust yards, occupying “second 
floor bicks,” kitchens (where the entire house 1s 
sublet, a system oftcn fraught with great extor 
tion), or girrets , they usually, and perhaps always, 
when married, or what they consider “18s good, 
hive thar own furmtuie The rent runs from 
1s 6d to 25 3d weekly, in verge being ls 9d 
or 1, 10d One room which I was m was but 
barely furmshed,—a sort of dresser, serving also 
tor a tible 1. chest, three chars (one ilmost 
bottomless), an old turn up bedstead, + Du ch 
clock, with the ininute hand broken, or 18 the 
seuiger very well called at when he siw me 
looking at at, £ 4 stump,’ an old ‘ corner cup 
boird,’ and some pots and domestic utensils in 1 
clostt without 2 door, but retaming a portion of 
the hinges on which 1 door hid swung The rent 
was 1s 10d with a frequent intimation that it 
ought to be 2, The place was clein enough, and 
the sciviger scemed proud of it, assuring me that 
jus old woman (wife or concub ne) was “+ good 
suit, and kept things 1 nice 1s ever she could, 
wishing evcrything herself, where “other old 
women Jushed ” The only ornaments in thie 
room were three profiles of children, cut in blac] 
piper id pasted upon white cud, tacked to the 
w ul over the fie pie, for mantel shelf there was 
nonc, while one of the three profiles, that of the 
cldest child (then deid), wis “framed,” with 1 
gliss, wd 2 sort of bronze or “cast” frame, cost 
ing, I wis told, Jod This was the apaitment of 
vmain in regular employ (with but a few excep- 
tions) 

Another scaviger with whom I had some 
conversion vbout Ings labours as a nightman, tor 
he wis both, gave me a full account of his own 
dict, vinch I find to be sufficiently specific ay to 
that of bis class generally, but only of the regular 
hands 

‘Lhe diet of the regulir working scaviger (or 
nightmin) secma generally to differ from that of 
mechanics, and pethips of other working men 
in the respect of his being fonder of salt and 
stiong flacowed food T have before made the same 
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r.mark concerning the diet of the poor generally 
Ido not mean, however, that the scavagers are 
fund of such animal food as is called “ high,” for 
I did not hear that mghtmen or scavagers were 
more tolerant of what approached putrdity than 
other labouring men, and, despite their calling 
might sicken at the rankness of some haunches 
of venison, but they have a great relish for 
highly salted cold boiled beef, bacon, or pork, with 
a saucer full of red pickled cabbage, or dingy 
looking pickled onions, or one or two big, strong 
raw onions, of which most of them seem as fond 
as Spamards of garlic This sort of meat, some 
times profusely mustarded, is often caten in the 
becr shops with thick “shives” of bread cut into 
big mouthfuls with a clisp pocket Icnite, while 
vegetables, unless indeed the beer shop cin supply 
a plate of smoking hot potatoes, are uncired for 
The drink 1s usually becr The same style of 
enting and the same kind of food character: the 
scavager and mghtman, when taking his mcu +t 
home with his wite or family , but so irregulu 
and often of necessity, arc thesc mens hours, thit 
they may be said to have no homes, merely plices 
to sleep or dose in 

A working scavager and nightman cileul ited 
tor me his expenses in etting ind dunking, and 
other necessaries, for the previous weckh = He 
had earned 15s, but 15 of this went to pry off 
an advance of 5s made to him by the heeper of 4 
beer shop, or, as he called it, a ‘ jer 
Duly Weel] 
d s ad 

| re) 


> 
wv 


Rent of an unfurnished room 
W ishing (average) 

[The man hinsclf washed 
the dress in which he 
worked, and genciilly 
washed hisownstockings | 

Shaving (when twice 1 wech) 
Tob wco 

[Short pipes are given to 
these men at the bec 
shops, or public houses 
which they “use | 

Beer 

[He usu uly spent more thin 
4d a day 1n becr, he sud 
“at wasonly a pot,’ but 
this weeh more beer thin 
usual had been given to 
him in nightwork ] 


— 


Uin 
[The same with gin ] 

Cocoa (pint at a coftee shop) 

Bread (quartern loaf) (some 
times 5)d) 

Boiled salt beef (3 1b or 4 1b 
daily, “as hippened,” for 
two meals, Gd per pound, 
average 

Pickles or Onions 

Gutter. 

>oap 
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Perhaps this informant was exeessive mm his 
drink I beheve he was so, the others not 
dunking so much regularly The odd 9¢ , he told 
me, he paid to “a snob,” because he said he was 
going to scnd his half boots to be mended. 

This man informed me he wasa “ widdur,” having 
lost his old ’oman, and he got all hie meals at a 
beer or coffe shop Sometimes, when he was @ 
street sweeper bv day and a nightman by night, 
he had earned 20s to 22s , and then he could 
have his pound of salt meat a day, for three meals, 
with a ‘ baked tatur or so, when they was m” 
I inquired as to the apparently low charge of 6d 
per pound for cooked meat, but I found that the 
main hid stited what was correct In many parts 
good boiled ‘ biisket, fresh cut, 18 7d and 8d 
per lb, with mustird into the bargain, and the 
cook shop kcepers (not the eating house people) 
who sell boiled hams, beef, &c, 1n retail, but not 
to be eiten on the promises, vend the hard re- 
muns of 1 brishet, and sometimes of a round, for 
bd, or even Icss (also with mustard), and the 
scivigers like this better than any other food In 
the biiskh times mv informant sometimes had “a 
hot cut” from 7 shop on 1 Sunday, and a more 
liberi) Ulow ince of becr and gin If he had any 
picce of clothing to buy he always bought it at 
once, before his money went for other things 
These were his procecdings when business was 
brisk 

In slacker times Ins diet was on another 
footing Jie then made his supper, or second 
meal, for ter he seldom touched, on “ fagots ” 
This prepurition of biked meats costs 1d hot— 
but it 15 scldom sold hot except m the evening— 
ind jd, or more frequently two for 14d, cold 
It iy 2 sort of cake roll, or ball, 1 number being 
biked it a timc, and 1s made of chopped liver 
ind lights mixed with gravy, and wrapped in 
procs of pigs ciul It weighs six ounces, go 
that it 18 unquestionably a chetp, and, to the 
sca\ iger, a savoury mca, but to other nostrils 
its odour 18 not scductive My imformant rc 
gretted the cipitil figots he used to get at a shop 
when he worked in Limbeth, superior to anything 
he hid been able to meet with on the Middlesex 
side of the witer Or he dined off a saveloy, 
costing 1d, wd bread, or bought a pennvyworth 
of strong cheesc, and 1 firthings worth of onions 
IIe would further reduce his duly expenditure on 
cocoa (o1 coffee sometimes) to ld, and his biead 
to three quarters of a loaf He ate, however, in 
ivcrage times, a quarter of a quartern loaf to his 
bre iktast (sometimes buying a halfpenny worth of 
butter), . quirter or more to his dinner, the same 
to his supper, tnd the other, with an onion for a 
relish, to ns beer He was a great bread eater, 
he sud, but sometimes, 1f he slept in the day- 
time hilfa loif would “stand over to next day ” 
He was always hungriest when at work age 
the street mud or night soil, or when he ha 
finished work 

On my asking him if he meant that he par- 
took of the meals he had described daily, “ he 
answered “no,” but that was mostly what he 
had, and if he bought a bit of cold boiled, or 
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even roast pork “what offered cheap,” the ex 

se was about the same When he was drink- 
ing, and he did “make a break sometimes,” he 
ate nothing, and “ wasn’t inclincd to,” and he 
seemed rather to plume himself on this, as 2 point 
of economy He had tasted fruit pies, but cared 
nothing for them, but hked four peun orth of 1 
not meat or mblet pie on a Sunday Bitter 
pudding he only hked af smoking hot, and 1t was 
“uncommon improved,” he said, ‘with in ingin! 
Rum he preferied to gin, only it wis dearcr but 
most of the scavagers, he thought, hked Old ‘Tom 
(gin) best, but “they was both good’ 

Of the diinking of these men I heard 2 good 
deal, and there 1s no doubt thit somc of them 
tope hard, and by thru conduct cvince + sort of 
behef thit the grout end of Inbourias becr But 
it must be borne im mind thit if inquires ife 
mede as to the min best idapted to give informe 
tion concurning any rude culling (especially) some 
talkative member of the body of these working 
men, some pot house hcro who his pursuidcd 
himself and his ignorint mites that he 1s an 
olacle, 18 put forwird As these men are some 
times, fiom bcing truned to, and long known in 
their callings, more prosperous thin then fellows, 
their opimons secm ratificd by thar arcumstanccs 
But in such crvvcs, or in the appearance of such 
cases, 1t has been my custom to 11ike subsequent 
inquiries, or there nught be frequent misle idings 
were the statements of thesc men tiken 28 typical 
of the feclings and habits of the ahole body The 
statement of the working scivacer given under 
this he id 18 unqucstionably ty prcal of the chime 
tur of a portion of his co workers, ind more 
especially of what was and im the sort of here 
ditary suwrgeis I hive spoken of es, the chr 
racter of the regular hinds There ure now, 
however, miny chechs to prolonged indulgence 
in ‘‘Jush,” as every man of the ruder strect sweep 
yng class add cull at) The contractors must be 
served reguliuly, the imost indulyent will mot 
tolerite any wercasonible absence from work, so 
that the working scwagers at the yoopurdy of 
their mews of living must ]e ive then cirouse at 
an hour wiich will permit them to moc soon 
“enough im the morning 

The beer which these men 1mbibe it should be 
also remembered they regud is t proper part of 
thar dict, in the sume light, indeed as they reard 
sv much bic id, and thit among them the opmion 
1g almost universal, thit beer is necessuy to 
“keep up their strength,” there uc 1 few tecto 
tallers belonging to the class, onc man thought he 
knew five, and had Acard of five others 

Tainquired of the lindlord of v lecr shop, fre 
quented by these men, as to their potitions but he 
wanted to make it upper that they took vhilt pint 
now and then, when thirsty! Lic wis evidently 
tender of the character of his customers The find 
lord of a public house iso ficquented by them m 
formed me that he really could not si what they 
expended in beer, for labourers of ill hinds “used 
has tap,’ and ag all tap room hquor wis paid for 
en delivery in ns and all similir cstablishments, 
he did not know the quantity "supplicd to any 


particular class He was satished these men, as 
a whole, drink less than they did at one time, 
though he had no doubt some (he seeined to know 
no distinctions between scavagers, dustmen, and 
mghtmen) spent 1s a day in drmk He knew 
one scavager who was aozing about not long 
since for neatly a week, “sleepy drunk,” and the 
behef wis that he had “found something ’ The 
ibsence of all accounts prevents my coming to 
anything definite on this head, but 1t secms posi 
tive thit these men diink less than they did The 
landlord in question thought the statement I have 
yiven is to diet and dink perfectly coircet for a 
1guli hind in good eunings I am assured, 
how vct, and it 1s my own opmion, after long im- 
quiry, that one thid of their carnings is spert 
In drunk 


Or rac Intrurnce or Frro TRADE ON TOF 
LARNINGS OF TNL SCAVACERS 


As reguds the influence of Free Tride upon 
the seas ging busincss, I could gain hitde ot no 
informition from the body of street-swecpers, 
because they hive never noticed its oper ition, md 
the men, vith the except on of such is hive sunk 
into street sweeping from betteriformed con 
ditions of life kvow nothing about it) ~=Among ad/, 
however LT hive beud stitemcnts of the bi ssing 
of cheap bread, ulwivs cherp bread ‘“ There ’s 
nothing Uke bread sty the men, ‘ 1t’s not al 
poor poople cin pet meat, but thev mut get 


bead = Cheap food all labour ng men pronounce 
a blessing aw at unqucstionably is, but “ some 
how, wa scivaccr’s carman sud to me, “ the 


thing wut working 13 1t should ” 

Tn the come of the present and former im 
qmics vion, unskilled Jabourers, street scllers, 
ind costermongcrs, I have found the great 
mijority of the more intclligent declire thit 
ice Tiide had not worked well for them, 
becanse chore were more Jobomcis and more 
street sel’cts than were required, for ein man to 
live by has vol and trafic, and beciuse the nam 
bers increased youly, umd the demand tor them 
commodst es did not incre tse in proportion Among 
the ignor nt, | head the continuil answers of, “ £ 
cmt sv, sir what if s owmg to, that I’m so 
bid oft 01, © Well, 1 cant tell mything cbout 
thut 

Iti diflicult to state, however, without positive 
inquiry, whether this extra numbcr of hinds be 
diac to dunmmished cmployment in the igricultural 
distr cts, sce the repeal of the Corn Liws on 
whether at hb due to the insuffuency of otcn 
parton qenaiidly fot the mereasing populttion 
Onc thing it least as evident, thit the mercase of 
the trides linded to ecimnot be sud to arse 
dircetly from dimimshed agnieultural employ ment, 
for but tow farm Iibourers have entered these 
busine ses since the chinge from Protection to ree 
Tiade If thercfore, Free Trade principles have 
operated injurwusly m reducing the work of the 
unskilled libourcis, street sellers, and the poorer 
clisses generily, it can have done so only en- 
directly thit a» to say, by throwing 1 muss of 
displiced country Jabour into the towns, and 80 
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displacing other labourers from their ordinary 
occupations, as well as by decreasing the wages 
of working men generilly Hence it becomes 
almost impossible, I repeat, to tell whether the 
Increasing difficult, that the poor cxperience in 
iving by their labour, 1s 2 consequence or merely 
a concomitant of the repeal of the Corn Laws, if 
it be a consequence, of course the poor are no 
better for the alterrtion, 1f, however, it be 1 
comneidence 1ither thin 1 necessary icsult of the 
measure, the circumstinces of the poor are, of 
course, 1s much improved 13 they would have becn 
mnpoverished provided thit mewsure had never 
become law I cindidly confess I am as yct 
without the means of comimg to iny conclusion on 
this part of the subject 

Nor can it be sud that in the sci? ers trade 
wiges hive in any wy declined since the repeal 
ot the Corn Liws 30 thit wore at not for the 
diffcultv of obtuning cmployment voong th 
casuad hands, this cliss must be alowed to hive 
becn considertble guners by the reduction in the 
yice of food, and even reitas the coe fave }oinds 
must be acknowledged to be sp 

Iwill now cndewouw to reduce to a tabular 
form such inform ition ws I could obtam is to th 
cxpenditurc of the Tubourer in scawanine beter 
ind outer the establi hment of Free Tiide 1 
inquired, the better to be assured of th  rweuracy 
of the representations and accounts J receive t 
from libouters, the price of incat then md nos 
A. butcher who for many yous his conductid > 
business int populous pirt of Westmins er mdi 
populous suburb, supplying be ho priv fe famrics 
with the best joints, ind tne poor win then 
‘ hittle bits ther block otmuwnts a cit im 
small picccs exposed on the chopor g blocl) then 
purchiscs of liver, und of beasts herds In 1st), 
the yew [trike i ufficuently prior to the Tree 
rade ery my informant fiom his recollecuon of 
the state of his business and from coisultin, In 
books, which of course were veorect ctu dc, found 
that for v portion of the youran question mutton 
wis is much as 7'd poulb (snmuithfield prices) 
now the sune quality of met is but o¢@ 9 ‘This, 
however, was but a temporusy mutter, md fiom 
causes Which somcetines uc not very os cusible o1 
« phewble Taking the butchers trade that veur 
as % whole, it wis tornd sufliciently conclusive, 
that meit was @ncrdly Id pa lb higher then 


than it pre cnt My imformuit, however, was 
perfectly atsficd thet, uthough auited ino tl 


pime way, ind with the sim class of custo ner , 
he did sof sell so mich meat to the pour id 
Jabourmg clisscs us he did five or six vous igo, 
he bol eccel vot by one ceghth, Uthougn perhips 

pricers of ‘ais meit ’ wmons the poor wore moic 
numerous For this my ainformint iwconnted 
by expressing his conviction that the labounng 
men spent tharimoncy in drink more tiin ever 
and were a Jonget tune m recovering from. the 
effects of tipphng Tims supposition, from whit I 
have observed in the course of the prosent inquiry, 
18 Negatived by ficts 

Another butcher, also supplying the poor, sud 
they bought css of him, but he could not siy 


27 
exactly to what extent, perhaps sn eighth, and he 
attubuted it to less work there being no railways 
about London, fewer buildings, and less general 
employment About the wages of the labourers 
he could not speak is influencmg the matter 
From this tradesmen also IT received an account 
thit meat generally wis 1d perlb Igher at the 
time specifid Pickied Australian becf was four or 
five years ago vcry low—3d per lbh —salted and 
preparcd and “ swelling” in hot water, but the 
poor “couldn t eat the stringy stuff for it was hke 
pickled ropes’ “Its better now,” he added, 

but .t dout scll, and there s no nourishment in 
such becf 

But these tradesmen ave¢erca? in the information 
thit poor libonrera bought Jess meat, while one 
prononnecd Tree Trade v blessing, the other de 
cue dat reurc 7 sugecsted to each that cheaper 
fil; might have s mething to do with a smuler 
corsumphior ct butchers meat, but both said tht 
chcap fish vor the great thing for the Tnisn and 
th poor nec ike women and the lhe, who were 
Heve it mv vime met ¢ rters 

Tiom ore peetible bakers IT isccrtained that 
Imcad mi ht be con adered Td v quartern lout 
deucrin dsd thin at present Perhaps the follow 
nz tible nas throw a fuller Trent on the matter 
L .ive at from what TD leuned from scveril men, 
Vho were wiencut wcounts to refer to, but spe ik 
Ing po wie y fron memory, U give the statment 
peo oweel 9 for 2 single man, without charge 
for the support of 1 wife ind family, and without 
ity hel arom other resources 


} 
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Betore Er ¢ After Tocct} since 
Trade Jrade F rec 
Trade 
Pent 1s 6d ls 6d 
hb cal(o)ovives) oe Lae as Od id 
duoter (FUL) a7 bd 
Tou (sors) Sd &d 
Sug i ('Iby | od 2rd ld 
Met (olb) 1s 6d 1s, 38d ou! 
Bicon (1 Tb) od 5d 
Tih (i dinnerj.7, ot Us 6d 12d, or 1s bel 
diy Odiyvs) weekly weckly ‘ 
Potuocy or Ve | 
qetibles (led 
div) Shed 34d 
ee (pot) bl ct vo) 
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nena cnoneny 


Tot lL swing, per weck, since Free Trade 1s 3d 

In butter bicon, potitoes, &c, md ber, I 
could heir of no chinges, cxcept that bon might 
be vtritl cheaper but instead of 1 good quahty 
selling better, though cheaper, there was a de- 
mand for im inf rior sort 

In the foregoing table the weekly consumption 
of several nn ccssiies is given, but it 1s not to be 
undersiicd that one min consumes them allina 
week, they uc what may gcneruly be consumed 
when such things are in demind by the poor, one 
week aftr anether, or one day after another, 
forming un aggicgite of weeks 
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Thus, Free Trade and cheap provisions are an | streets, two men, father and son, rent upwitds of 
nestionable benefit, 1f unaffected by drawbacks, | 30 houses, the whole of which they Jct out in one 
to the labouring poor or two rooms, it 18 believed at a very great 
The above statement refers only to a fully em | proht, in fact they live by it 
ploved hand The rent of these houses, among many others, 
The following table gives the change since ; was raised when the income tax was imposed, the 
Free Trade in the earnings of casual hinds, and | sub lettors declaring, with what truth no one 
relates to the past and the present expenditure of a | knew, that the rents were raised to them It 13 
scavager The man, who was formerly a house | common enough for capituists to fling such im 
painter, said he could bring me 50 men similarly | posts on the shoulders of the poor, and I heard 
circumstanced to himself scivagers complain, that every time thev had to 
change their rooms, they had either to pay more 
rent by 2d or 38d a week or put up with a 
worse place One man who lived at the time of 
the passing of the Income Tax Bill in Shoe lane, 
found his rent raised suddenly 3d a weel, a non 








In 1845, per Week in 1851, per Weck 
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Rent 4 , Rent ie me resident landlord or agent culling for 1t weekly 
lca 9 1114 lowes > o| He wis wold that the advance was to meet the in- 
Butter 0 51 Butte: 5 | come tin “T know nothing about wht income t 1x 
Tea 0 6} Tea Q 5 | Means, he said, “ but it s som¢ roguery as 28 
Meat (3 lbs ) 1 6| Meat (3 Ibs) 1 g| puton the poor’ I hcard complaints to the same 
Potatoes 0 '3:| Potitocs 0 9 es se several baie eee ae the 
¢ | lettors of rooms ire the most exacting in places 

see (a pee) eee ‘i oe pep Oe crowded with the poor, and where the poor think 
y 3 5 10 | ot feel they muet reside “to be handy for work ” 

What connection there may be between the ques 





' 
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tions of Free Tride md the necessity of the in- 
come tax, 1t 18 not my business now to dilate 
upon, but it as evident that the circumstances of 
the country ae not sufficiently prosperous to 
enible parliament to repeal this “ tem porary ” 
impost 

From a better usformed class than the gcavagers, 
I myght have derived dits on which to torm 
a cilculation from iccount books, &c, but I 
could hear of none being kept I remember 


Here, then, we find 1 positive saving in the cx 
penditure of 1s 5d per weck in this mins wiges 
since the cheapening of food 

His earnings, howc ver, tell a diffcrent story 


1845 | 1851 
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ae d sod thit 1 lady» shocmake: told me that the weckly 
burnings cf 6 days ; 15 0 - rents of the ten rooms 1n the house in which he 
Ditto © days | i 6 lived were 4s 3d higher than before the income 


CN, 





| tax, which ‘ came to the sume thing 18 an extra 
Weekly Income 15 0 7 6 penny on over 50 loaves a week’ It 18 certain 
Expenditure 7 3 5 10 ie the great tix piyers of London are the 
eae Jibouring classes 
Difference i 9 1 6 I have endeavoured to ascertun the ficts in 
+ ie ~ = = | Connection with this complex subject in as eum 
and just a manner is possible, |e ming reither to 
Thus we pereeive that thc beneficial effects of | the Protectioniet nor the Fiec Trade side of the 
cheapness are defeated by the dcarth of employ | question, ind I must agai in honesty acknow 
ment among labourers ledge, thit to the constant hands among the 
It 18 impossible to come to precise statistics in | scivigers and dustmen of the metropolis, the 
this matter, but all concurrent evidence, as regards | repeal of the Corn Liws .ppears to have been an 
the unskilled work of which I now treat, shows | unquestionable benefit 
that labour 1s attainable at almost any rate I shall conclude this exposition of the condition 
Another drawback to the benefits of cheap food | and earnings of the working scavagers employ<d 
I heard of first in my inquires (for the Letters on | by the more honouribie misters, with an account 
Labour and the Poor, in the Morning Chronicle) | of the avcrage income and cxpenditue of the 
umong the boot and shoemahers—their rents had | better paid hands (regular and casual, 18 well 1s 
been raised in consequence of their landlords’ | single and married), and first, of the unmarnd 
property having been subjected to the income | regular hand 
tax Numbers of large houses are now let out The following 18 an estimate of the income and 
an single rooms, in the streets off Tottenham | expenditure of wn unmairted opcrative scavager 
court road, and near Golden squire, as well as | regularly employed, working for a large con- 
m many other quarters—to men, who working ! tractor — 
for Weat end tradesmen, must hive, for econom) of 
time, near the shops from which they derive their | 
work Near and in Cunningham-street and other 
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WEEKLY INCOME WEEKLY EXPENDITURE 


£ed £8 

Comatant Wages Rent 020 
Nominal weekly Washin and 

wages 016 0 mending 0 010 
Perquisites © 2 O | Clothes, and re- 

pairing ditto 0 010 

Actual weekly Butcher's meat 0 3 4 

wages 018 0 | Bacon 0 0 8 

Vegetables 00 4 

Cheese 0 0 4 

Beer 03 0 

Spirits 010 

Tobacco 0 0 103 

Butter 0 0 7 

Sugar 0 0 4 

Tea 0 0 3 

Coffee 0 0 3 

Fish 00 4 

Soap 0 0 2 

Shaving 0 0 1 

Fruit 0 0 4 

Keep of 2dogs 0 0 6 
Amusements as 

skittles, &c 01 9 


018 O 


The subjoined represents the income of an wn 
married operative svavager casually employed by 
a small mister scavager six months during the 
yeir, at 15s a week, and 20 weeks at sand and 
rubbish carting, at 12s a week 

Casual Wares £s a 
Nomunal weekly wages at scavaging, IG* for : 


26 weehs during the year 20:16 0 
Perquisites, 2s for 26 weeks during the year 212 0 





Actual weekly wages for 26 weeks during the 
year 016 0 


Nominal and actual weckly wages at rubbish 
carting, 12s for 20 wechs more during, the 
year 12 0 0 


Average casual or constant weekly wages 


throughout the year O15 43 


The expenditure of this man when in work wis 
nearly the same as that of the regulir hind, the 
main exceptions being that his rent wis Is instead 
of 23, and no dogs were kept When in work he 
saved nothing, aud when out of work lived as he 
could 

The marized scavagers ire differently circum 
stanced fiom the wamarraed, their earning, we 
generally inctcased by those of their fumily 

The Jibour of the wives and childrcn of the 
scavagers 18 not unfrequently in the capacity of 
sifters in the dust yuds, where the wives ot the 
men employed hy the conti ictors have the preter 
cnce, and in othe: but somewhat rudc cp witics 
One of their wives I hewd of is a dicsser of 
sheep's trotteis, two 13 being among the must 
shilful dressers of tipe for a large shop, one 1s 
‘a cat's meat seller (her fathers calling), but I 
still speak of the regular scavagers—I could not 
meet with one woman “ working a slop necdle 
One, deed, [ siw who was descibed to ine 18 1 
‘ feather dresser to 1n out and out negui,” but the 
woman assured me she was neither bidiv puid nor 
badly off Perhaps by such labour is an averige 
on the part of the wives, Bd 4 day js clearcd, 
and ls “on tiupe and such hke ’ Among the 
“ casuals” wives thee ‘ire frequent instances of 
the working for slop shut makers, &c , upon the 
coarser sorts of woik, and at “ starvation wages,” 
but on such matters I have often dwelt [ 


heard from some of these men that it waa looked 
upon as a great thing if the wife’s labottr could 
clear the week's rent of 1s 6d to 2s. 

The following may be taken as an estimate of 
the income and outlay of a better pard and fully 
sl pth operative scavager, with his wife and $wo 
children — 


WEEKLY INCOME OF THE 
FAMILY 


WEEKLY EXPENDITURS 
OF THE FAMILY. 





ed La de 

Nominal weekly Rent 0 3 0 
wages of man Candle 0 0 3& 
los Bread 021 
Perquisites 2a Butter 0 010 
Actual weekly Sugar 00 8 
wages of man 018 0 | ‘Tea 0 010 
Nominal weekly Coffee 0 0 4 
wiges of wife Butchersmeat 0 3 6 
bg Bacon 01 2 
Perquisites in Potatoes 0 010 
coal 1nd wood Raw fish 00 4 
Is 4d Herrings 00 4 
Actuil weekly Beer (at home) 0 2 0 
wagesofwitte 0 7 4 lo? (at work) 01 6 
Nominal wechly Spirits 0190 
wagesof boy 0 % 0 | Cheese 0 0 6 
— | Flour 0 0 38 

184 Suet 0 0 83 

Fruit 0 0 3 

Rice 0 0 O8 

Soap v0 6 
Starch 0 0 Of 

Soda and blue 0 v0 1 
Dubbing 0 0 0% 


Clothes for the 
whole family, 
and repairing 
ditto 

Boots and shoes 
for ditto, ditto 


ca ofS ¢ 
cs cm Wb 
C= aa oO 


Milk 
Salt pepper, and 
mustard 
Tobacco 
Wear and tear of 
bedding,crocks, 
&e 0038 
Schooling for 
girl 00 3 
Baking Sunday’s 
dinner 00 2 
Man,ling 0 0 3 
Amusemcentsand 
sundries 010 
176 


The subjomed, on the other hand, gives the 
income ind outlay of a casually employed opera- 
tive sciviger (better pard) with his wife and 
two boys in constant work — 


WEEAI\ INCOMF OF THE | WIEKIY EXPENDITURE 
FAMILY OF THE FAMILY 
Lesa had 
Nominal wages Rent 0 3 6 
of mim atsce (Candle 0 0 6 
Vain, for si Soap 0 0 4 
months, at los Suna, starch, and 
weekly blue 0 0 
Ditto wt rubbish Bicad 0 2 6 
cirtiny three Butter 0 0 9 
months l2s Drippop « 0 0 5 
weekly Suga, 0 0 8 
Average casual Tea v 90 8 
wagcsthroug! Coffee 00 6 
out the year 015 0 ! Butehersmeat 0 3 6 
Nominil veckly Bacon 01 96 
wigcs ot wife, Potatocs 010 
Os (constint) ( heese oo 6 
Perquyitcs =m Raw fish $ 0 4 
wood indeoa , Herings 0 $ 
1s 4d Fried fish 006083 
Actual weckly Flour ee 3 
wages of wife 0 7 4 | Suet 6¢3 
T2 





hr hed Lea 
Wominal weekly Fruit , 0 0 6 
wages of two Rice 901 
boys, 7s the Beer (at home) 0 2 0) 
two »» (at work) 01 9 
Perquisites for Spirits 010 
running on ‘obacco 009 
messages, Is Pepper, salt, and 
the two (con- mustar 001 
stant) Mik 0 0 7 
Actual weekly Clothes for man, 
wages of the wife, and fa 
two boys 08 0 mily 0 2 
—--———~ | Repairing ditto 
110 4 for ditto 0 0 
Boots and shoes 
for ditto 0 1 6 
Repairmg § ditto 
or ditto 0 0 39 


Wear and tcar of | 
bedding crocks, | 
& 0 0 3 

Baking Sunday s 

0 








dinner G 2 
Mangling 0 0 2 
Amusemcnts 

sundrics Ac 0 1] O | 
110 4 


Or tHe Worsk Paip Scavaahis, OR THOSE 
WORKING FOR ScurF* Emiiox} rs 


THERE are in the scavagers’ trade the same dis 
tinct classes of employers as appert un to ul other 
trades, these consist of — 


1 The large capitalists 
2 The small capitalists 


| 
As a rule (with some few honour ible ind dis 
honourable exceptions, it 18 true) I find that the 
large capitalists in the several trades arc gencrilly | 
the employers who pay the higher wiges, and thc 
small men those who pry the lower ‘The revsons 
for this conduct are almost obvious The power | 
of the capital of the ‘“‘lirge master must be 
contended against by the small one, wd_ the 
usual mode of contention in 1] trades i» by re 
ducing the wages of the working men The 
wealthy master has, of course, many idvantages 
over the poor one (1) He can pry ready moncy, 
and obtain discounts for immediate payment 
(2) He can buy 1n large quantities, and so get 
his stock cheaper (3) He cin purchise what he 
wants mn the best markets, and that dzrcctly of 
the producer, without the intervention ind proft 
of the middleman (4) Hc can buy 1t the best 
umes and seasons, and “lay in’ what he re- 
quires for the purposes of his trade long before 
it 1s needed, piovided he can obtain it ‘a bar 
gan” (5) He can avail himself of the best 
tools and mechanical contrivanccs for incrcasing 
the productiveness or “ economizing the labour 
of his workmen (6) He can build and irringe 
his places of work upon the most ipproved plan 
and 1n the best situations for the manufacture and 
distribution of the commodities (7) He can 
employ the highest talent for the management or 


* The Saxon Sceorfa, which is the original of the Eng 
hsh Seurf, means a scab and scab is the term given to 
the ‘“‘cheap men” in the shoemaking trade Scan 1s 
the root of our word Shabby hence Scurf and Scab, de 


rived of their offensive associations, poeth mean shabby 


ellows } 
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design of the work on which he s engaged 8) 
He can institute a more effective system for 
the surveillance and checking of his workmen. 
(9) He can employ a large number of hands, and 
so reduce the secondary expenses (of firing, hght- 
ing, &c ) attendant upon the work, as well as the 
number of superintendents and others engaged to 
“ook after” the operatives, (10) He can resort 
to extensive means of making his trade known 
(11) He can sell cheaper (even if his cost of pro- 
duction be the same), from employing a larger 
capital, and being able to “do with” a less rate 
of profit (12) He can afford to give credit, and 
so obtain customers that he might otherwise 
lose 

The small capitalist, therefore, enters the field 
of competition by nm» merins equally matched 
yunst his more wealthy 1ivil What the little 
master wants in “ substance,” however, he gene- 
rily endewours to make up mcunning If he 
cannot buy his materials as cheap as a trader of 
Jargcr meins, he uses an inferior or cheaper 
irticle, and secks by some trick or other to palm 
it off 1s equal to the superior and dearer kind 
If the tools and appliances of the trade are expen- 
sivc, he either transfers the cost of providing them 
to the workmen, or else he charges them a rent 
for their use, and so with the places of work, he 
mulcts their wagcs of 1 certain sum per week for 
the gis by which they labour, or he makes them 
do their work at home, and thus saves the expense 
of a workshop, and, lastly, he pays his men 
cither a less sum thin usual for the same quantity 
of labour, or exacts a greater quantity from them 
for the sume sum of moncy — By one or other or 
these ineins does the man of limited capital seek 
to countcibalance the advantages which his more 
wealthy rival obtains by the possession of exten- 
sive ‘‘resources” The large employer is enabled 
to work cheaper by the sheer force of his larger 
cipitil He reduces the cost of production, not 
by employing a cherper ]ibour, but by “ econo 
mizing the labour” that he does employ ‘he 
smul employcr, on the other hand, seeks to keep 
pwe with his lirger rival, and strives to work 
cheap, not by ‘ the economy of labour” (for this 
13 hardly possible in the small way of production), 
but by reducing the wages of his labourers 
Hence the rude in almost every trade 1s that the 
smaller cipitalists pay a lower rate of wages 
To this, however, there are many honourable ex- 
ceptions mong the small masters, and many as 
dishonourable among the larger ones 1n different 
trades Messrs Moses, Nicoll, and Hyams, for 
instance, are men who certainly cannot plead 
deficiency of means 18 an excuse for reducing the 
ordinary ritc of wages among the tailors 

Those employers who seek to reduce the prices 
of a trade tre known technologically as “‘ cutteng 
employers,” in contradistinction to the standard 
employers, or those who pay their workpeople and 
sell their goods at the ordinary rates 

Of “ cutting employers” there are several kinds, 
differently designated, according to the different 
means by which they gain their ends These 
aie — 
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1 “Drivers,” or those who compel the men in 
their employ to do more work for the same wages , 
of this kind there are two distinct varieties — 

@ The long hour masters, or those who make 
the men work longer than the usnal hours 
of Jabour 

5 The strapping masters, or those who make 
the men (by extra supervision) “ strap ” to 
their work, so as to do a greater quantity 
of labour in the usual time 

2 Grinders, or those who compel the work 
men (through their necessities) to do the same 
amount of work for less than the ordinary 
Wages 

The reduction of wages thus brought about 
may or may not be attended with 1 corre 
sponding reduction in the price of the goods 
to the public, if the price of the goods 
he reduced in proportion to the reduction of 
wages, the consumer, of course, 1s benefited at 
the expense of the producer When it 18 not 
followed by a hke diminution in the selling price 
of the article, and the wages of which the men 
ite mulct go to increase the profits of the cupitahist 
the employer alone 1s benefited, and 1s then 
known as a “ giasper” 

ome cutting tridesmen however, endervour to 
undersell their more weilthy rivals, by reducing 
the ordinary rate of profit, and eatending their 
business on the pmncple of smill profits and 
quick returns, the “nimble ninepence ” being con 
sidered “better than the slow shilling’ Such 
traders, of course, cinnot be said to reduce wages 
directly —indirectly, however, they hive the sime 
effect, for in reducing prices, other traders, ever 
ready to compete with them but unwilling or 
perhaps unable, to accept less than the ordinary 
rate of profit, seek to attain the sume cheapness 
by diminishing the cost of production, and for 
this end the Jabourers’ wiges are almost in 
vatiably reduced 

Such are the characteristics of the cheap em 
ployers in all trides Let me now proce+d to 
point out the peculiarities of what are called the 
scurf employers in the scavaging tride 

The insidious practics of cipitelists in other 
callings, in reducing the hire of Iibom, are not 
unknown to the scavagers The evils of which 
these workmen have to complur under scurf or 
slop masters are — 

1 Dring, or bemg compelled to do more 
work for the same pay 

2 Grinding, or being compelled to do the 
game or a greiter amount of work for less pay 

1 Under the first head, if the employment be 
at all regular, I heard few complaints, for the men 
seemed to have learned to look upon 1t as an in 
evitable thing, that one way or other they must 
submit, by the receipt of a reduced wage, or the 
<xercise of a greater toil, to a deterioration in 
their means 

The svstem of driving, or, 1n other words, the 
means by which extra work 18 got out of the men 
tor the same remuneration, in the scavagers’ trade 
13 as follows —some employers cause their sca- 
vagers after their day's work in the streets, to 


load the barges with the street and house-col 
lected manure, without any additional payment, 
whereas, among the more hberal employers, there 
are bargemen who are employed to attend to this 
department of the trade, and if their street sca- 
Vagers are so employed, which 1s not very often, 
it 18 computed as extra work or “over hours,” 
and paid for accordingly This same indirect 
mode of reducing wages (by getting more work dene 
for the sime pay) 18 seen in many piece-work 
culings The slop boot and shoe makers pay the 
same price as they did 91x or seven yeirs ago, but 
they have “ knocked off the extras,” as the addi 
tionil allowance for greater thin the ordinary 
height of heel, and the like So the slop Mayor 
of Minchester, Sir Elkanih Armitage, within the 
list year or two, sought to obtain from his men a 
giciter length of “cut to eich piece of woven 
for the sume wages 

Some mister sci igers or contractors, moreover, 
reduce wages by miking their men do what 18 con 
sidered the work of “aminand a half” ina week, 
without the recompense due for the labour of the 
“half” mans work, in other words, they require 
the men to condense eight or mine days’ labour 
into six, and to be pud for the six days only, 
this agin is usual in the strapping shops of the 
cirpenters trad 

Thus the class of street sweepers do not differ 
materially in the circumstances of their position 
from other bods of workers skilled and un 
skilled 

Let me, however give a practical illustration or 
the loss accruing to the working scavagers by the 
drimng method of reducing wages 

A 1s 1 large contractor and a driver He em- 
ploys 16 men, and pays them the “ regular wages” 
of the honouribl tradc, but, insterd of limiting 
the hours of labour to 12, as 18 usual among the 
better cliss of employers, he compels erch of his 
men to work at the kast 16 hours per dicm, 
which 18 one third mor, and for which the men 
should receive one third more wages Let us see, 
therefore, how much the men in his employ lose 
annually by these means 
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4 Gangers, at 188 3 to of £ s £ «4 
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Here, then, we find the annual loss to these 
men through the system of “ driving” to be 195¢ 
per wnum 

But A 1s not the only driver in the scavagers’ 
trade, out of the 19 masters hiving contracts 
for scavaging, as cited in the table given at pp 
213, 214, there are 4 who are regwar driverg, 
and, making the same ciiculation as above we 
have the following results -- 


* (iee 
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eeived per] should | Differ- 
Annum. | receive 
(ren ceca oe cel ene 
’ 90 Gangers, at 188 a £8 £ os L£ 8 
week, for 9 months 912 12 | 1216 16 304 4 
in the year 
&0 Sweepers, at lGs a 
week, for® months }-|] 2496 0 | 3828 0 832 0 
in the year 
8308 12 | 4544 JO | «1136 4 





Thus we find that the gross sum of whih the 
men employed by these drivers arc deprived, 1s 
no less than 11862 per annum 

2 The second or indirect mode of reducing 
the wages of the men jn the scaviging trade as by 
Grinding, that 1s to say, by making the men do 
the same amount of work for Icss p1y It re 
quires nothing but a practical illustr ition to rcnder 
the injury of this particular mode of reduction 
npparent to the public 

Bis & master scavager (a smill contractor, 
though the instances are not confined to this class), 
anda “Grinder” He pays ls 1 week less than 
the “regular wages” of the honour ible tide He 
employs six men, hence the amount thit the 
workmen in his pay are mulct of every yew 18 as 


follows — 
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6 men, at l5e aweek, te | £s | tes 
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Here the loss to the men is 11/ 14s pcr wnum, 
and there is but one such grinder mong the 19 
master scavagers who have contracts it picsent 

8 The third and last method of reducing the 
earnings of the men as above enumerated, 18 by 
a combination of both the systems bc fore explained 
viz, by grindeng and drevzrg umted, that 15 to 
say, by not only paying the men a smaller wagr 
than the more honour ible masters, but by compe] 
hing them to work longer hours as well = Lit me 
cite another allustr ition from the tride 

C 18s a large contractor, and both a grinder ind 
driver Heemploys 28 mn, and not only pry s them 
less wages, but mukes them work longer hours thin 
the bette: class of cmployaas hc men mm his 
pay, therefore, are annually mulct of the following 
eums 


BUMS THE MEN RECFIVE eUM THY SHOULD 

RLOPIVI 

£e6a aa 
7 Gangers, at 16s 7Gingors at 18s 
a week, for 9 a week for 9 
months in the months in the 

year 218 8 0 ve ir 1514 0 
21 Sweepers, at Over work t 

13s. a week 614 5 0) hoursperday 61 8 6 
wm 2] SWC pe ss tt 
83213 0; lhe a week, 12 

houis a day 65 4 0 
Over work, 4 

hours a day 163 6 0 


v 


— =~ ee 


Here the annual loss to the men employed by 
this one master 18 202/ 19¢ 6d. 

Among the 19 master scavagers there are al 
together 7 employers who are both gmnders and 
drivers These employ among them no less than 
111 hands, hence, the gross amount of which their 
workmen are yearly defrau—no, let me adhere 
to the principles of politweal economy, and say 
deprived—is as under — 


SUM THF MFN ANNUALLY SUM THEY SHOULD AN 





RECEIVE NUALLY RECK&IVR . 
& 

28 Gangers,at 16s 28 Gangers, at 
a week em le a week 
ployed for 9 (12 hours a 
months im the dav}, for 9 
vear 873 120} months inthe 

83 Sweepers, at your 982 16 0 
Jos % wecth Over work, 4 

employed for hours per day 245 14 0 
9 months im 83 Sweepers, at 
the ycar 2427 150 lie a week 

—— 12 hours 1day 2589 12 0 
3301 70) Over work 4 

hours per day 647 8 0 

4465 10 0) 


Hire we perceive the gross loss to the opera- 
tives fiom the system of combined grinding and 
diving to be no less than 11642 8s per annum 

Now let us sce what 18 the aggregate loss to 
the working men from the several modes of re 
ducing their wages as above detailed 


s ad 
Loss to the working scavagers 
by the ‘diiving” of employers 11386 4 0 
Ditto by the “ grinding’ ll 14 0 
Ditto by the “ grinding and 
driving” of employcrs 1164 3 0 
Total loss to the working sca- 
vagers per annum 2312 1 0 


Now this 18a large sum of money to be wrested 
mnuilly out of the workmen—that it 18 80 
wicsted 1s demonstiated by the fact oited at 
p 174 in conncction with the dust trade 

The wages of the dustmen employed by the 
large contractors, it 13 therc stated, have been 
unuiciscd withm the last seven yeas from 6d 
to Sd per loid This increase in the rate of re 
munciation wig owing to complaints made by the 
men to thc Commissioners of Sewers, that they 
ware not tble to hve on their earnings, an in 
qury tooh plice, and the result was that the 
Commis ioncrs deuided upon letting the contracts 
oly to such parties as would undertake to pay 
1 fan price to ther workmen ‘The contractors 
accordingly increased the remuneration of the 
Jabourcis as mentioned 

Now political economy would tell us that thc 
Commissioners ailcifered with wages in & most 
1epichensible manner—preventing the natural 
opcrauon of the liw of Supply and Demand, bue 
both justice and benevolence asaure us that the 
Commissioners did perfectly mght The masters 
in the dust tiade were forced to make good to the 
men what they had previously taken trom them, 
aud the same should be done in the scavaging 


li2y 12 © | trade—the contracts should be let only to those 
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masters whe will undertake to pay the regular 
rate of wages, and employ their men only the re 
gular hours, for bysuch means, and by such means 
alone, can justece be done to the operatives 

This brings me to the cazse of the reduction of 
svages en the scavagng trade The scurf trade, 
I am informed, has been carned on among the 
master scavagers upwards of 20 years, and arose 
partly from the contractors having to pay the 
panshes for the house dust and street sweepings, 
brieze and street manure at that period often sell 
mg for 80s the chaldron or load The demand 
for this kind of manure 20 years ago was 80 
great, that there was a competition carried on 
among the contractors themselves cach out bidding 
the other, so as to obtain the nght of collecting it, 
and in order not to Jose anything by the large 
snms which they were induced to bid for the con 
tracts, the employers begin gradually to ‘grind 
down” their men from 17. 6d (the sum paid 20 
years back) to 17s a week and eventually to 15, 
and even 12s weekly This is a cumous and m 
structive fact, as showing that even an increase of 
prices will, under the contract system, induce a re- 
duction of wages The greed of trideis bccomcs 
it appears, fiom thc very height of the prices, pro 
portionally intensified, and from the desire of each 
to reap the benefit, they arc Jed to outhid one 
another to such an extent, and to offer such large 
premiums for the mght of ippropriation, as to 
necessitate a reduction of every possible expense 
im order to make any profit at all upon the trans 
action Owing, moreover, to the surplus } bow 1 
the tiade, the contractors were eniblid to offer 
wn} premiums and reduce wages as thy plersced , 
for the casually employed men, whin the wet 
season Was over, and their services no longer re 
quired, were continually calling upon the con 
tractors, and offering ther services at 2s and ds 
Jess per week than the reguiir hinds were rr 
ceiving The consequence was, tliat five or six 
of the maste: scavagers began to riduce the waccs 
of their labourers and since that time the number 
has been gradually increasing, wntil now there 
are no icss than 21 scurfimasters (8 of whom hivc 
no contracts) out of the 34 contiactors, so that 
nearly three fifths of the entire tride bclong to 
the grinding class Within the last seven or aght 
years, however, therc has been ai increase ot 
wages 1n connection with the city operative sciva 
gers This was owing mamly to the opc. itives 
complaining to the Commissioners thit they could 
not live upon the wages they weic then receiv ing— 
123 and 14s aweek he cncumstances inducing 
the change, I am informed, were as follows — 
one of the gangers asked a tradesman in the uty 
to give the strect sweepers “ something for beer, 
whereupon the tradesman inquired if the men 
could not find beer out of their wages, and on 
being assured that they were receiving only 12s a 
week, he had the matter brought before the Board 
The result was, that the wages of the operatives 
were increased from 12s to 15s and 16s weekly, 
since which time there has been neither an increase 
nor a decrease in their pay The cheapness of provi- 
si0ng seems to have caused no reduction with them 


Now there are but two “ efficient causes” to 
account for the reduction of wages among the 
seurf employers sn the ecavagers’ trade —(1) 
The employers mav dimimsh the pay of ther 
men from a dispomtion to “grind” out of them 
an inordmate rate of profit, (2) The price 
pmd for the work may be so reduced that, con- 
sistent with the ordimary rate of profit on 
capital, and remuneration for supemntendence, 
grcater wages cannot be paid If the firat be the 
fact, then tne employers are to blame, and the 
parishes should follow the example of the Come 
missioncrs of Sewers, and let the work to those 
contractors only who will undertake to pay the 
‘“‘regulir wages” of the honenrable trade , but if 
the latter bc the case, as I strongly suspect it 18, 
though some of the masters seem to be more 
“ miasping ” than the rest—but on the paucity of 
returns on this matter, it 18 difficult to state 
positively whethc: the price paid for the labour of 
the working scavager 18 in all the parishes propor 
tiomml to the piice paid to the employers for the 
work (a most important fact to be solved)— 
if, however, I repeat, the decrease of the wages be 
mainly due to the decrease in the sums given for 
the performance of the contract, then the pimshes 
are to blame for seeking to get their work done 
at the capense of the worleng men 

The contract system of work, I find, necessanly 
tends to this dimmution of the men’s earnings Ina 
trade Offer a certain quantity of work to the 
lowest bidder, and the competition will assuredly 
be mamtamed at the operatives expense It 18 
idle to expect that, as a general rule, traders will 
tal © loss than the ordinary rate of proht Hence, 
he who underbids wall usually be found to under- 
piv This, indecd 18 almost a necessity of the 
system, ind one which the parochial functionaries 
more thin il others should be guarded against— 
sccing that 1 decrease of the operative’s wages can 
but be ittended with an increase of the very 
prupers, ind consequently of the parochial ex 
penscs, which they are striving to 1¢duce 

A Jibourcr, in order to be self supporting and 
woid becoming 1 “burden” on the pansh, te 
quircs something morc than bare subsistence 
money 1n remuneration for his labour, and yet 
this is generally the mode by which we test the 
suffice ncy of wages “A man can live very com 
fortably upon that! 18 the exclamation of those 
who have scldom thought upon what constitutes 
the aenemene of self support in this country A 
mings wiges to prevent piuperism, should include, 
besidcs present subsistence, what Dr Chilmers 
has called “ his secondirics,” viz, 1 sufficiency to 
pay for his muntenance 1st, dmuing the slack 
seison, 2nd, when out of employment, 8rd, 
when ill, 4th, when old* If insufliient to do 


* These items wages must mclude to prevent pau. 
But this 1s only on the 


perism even unrth providence 
supposition that the labourer 1s unmarried if married 
howescr and having a family, then hi wages should 


include, moreover, the keep ct at least three extra per 
sons is well as the education of thc children If not, 
one of two rcsults 18 self evident—eithcer the wife must 
toil to the negkct of her young ones, and t¢ 

allowed to run about and pik their morals and educa- 
tion as J have before said outof the gutter, or else the 
whole fa wily must be transferred to the care of the parish 


anaine 


this, t is evident that the man at such tames must 
aeek! parochial relief, and it 18 by the reduction of 
down to bare subsistence, that the cheap 
employers of the present day shift the burden of 
supporting their labourers when unemployed on 
to the parish, thus virtually perpetuating the 
allowance system or relief mm aid of wages under 
the old Poor Law Formerly the mode of hiring 
labourers was by the year, so that the emplover 
was bound to maintain the men when unernploycd 
But now journey-work, or jung by the diy, pre 
vails, and the labourers being paid—aind that mere 
subsistence money —only when wanted, are ne 
cessitated to become either piupcrs or thieves 
when their services are no longir required It 18, 
rnoreover, this change from yearly to duly hinngs, 
ind the consequent discirding of men when no 
longer required, thit has purtly cau ¢d the immense 
mass of surplus Iibomtcrs, who ire continually 
vagabondizing through the country begging o1 
stealing as they go—mcn for whom there is but 
some two or three weeks’ work (huvesting, hop 
picking, and the like) throughout the vear 
That there 18, however a lige system of joh 
Ding pursued by the contractors for the house dust 
and cleansing of the streets, there cinnot bc the 
jeast doubt The miuutc I hive cited at prge 210 
gives us a alight insight into the system of combi 
mation existing among the employers and the ex 
traordinary fluctuitions in the prices obtained by 
the contractors would leid to the notion that the 
business was more a system of gambling thin 
trade The following returns hisc becn procured 
by Mr Cochrane within the Jast fw divs 


“ Average ycirly cost of cleansing 
the whole of the public wavs within 
the City of London, mcluding the 1 
moval of dust, ashes &c, from the 
houses of the inhabitants for eight 
years, terminating it Michiclinis in 


the year 1850 1464, 
Square yards of c uriige way, est 

mited at 459 000 
Square yards of footw iv, cstimatcd 

at 300 OOU 


A more specific and Jatcr return is is follows — 


Received Pud tor 
for Dust cleansm, &¢ 
s a £6 id ee not 
1845 0 0 0 Lesa kk oO cleansed 
ditty 

1846 1354 5 0 6084 6 6 
1847 4455 5 0 8014 2 4 Strcets 
1848 1828 15 0 7220 7 6 cleansed 
1849 0 0 0 7486 11 6 \ duly 
1850 00 0 677916 0 


& Brom the above return,’ says Mr Covchrine, 
“it'may be enferred thit tne annui sums pud 
for cleansing in each ycir of 1844 and 1843 did 
not exceed 22811, as this would make up the 
eight years’ average calculation of 4643/” 

Since the streets have been cleinscd daily, it 
will be seen that the average has been 7188/ 
‘The smallest amount, in 1846, wags6034/ , and 
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the largest, in 1847, 80147, which was a sudden 
increase of 1980 

Here, then, we perceive an immediate increage 1n 
the price paid for scavaging between 1846 and 
1847 of nearly 33 per cent, and since the wages 
of the workmen were not proportionately increased 
in the litter year by the employers, 1t follows tha 
the profits of the contractors must have bee 
augmented to that enormous extent The only 
effectual mode of preventing this system of jobbing 
being persevered in, at the expense of the work 
men,is ky the insertion of a clause in each parish 
contrict similar to that introduced by the Com 
missioners of Sewers—that at least a fair living 
rate of wiges shall be paid by each contractor to 
the men employed by him This may be an in 
terference with the frcelom of labour, according 
to the cconomists “cant” langnage, but at least 
1¢18 1 restriction of the tyranny of capital, for free 
libout means, when litcrally translated, the unre 
sicted us of camtal which 1s (especially when 
tne mor standird of tride 18 not of the highest 
charactcr) perhaps the greitest evil with which a 
State cin be afflicted 


ict me now speth of the Scar flabowers The 
moral ind soul chiricteristics of the working 
scav gc1s who Jabour for a lower rate of hire do 
not miterally differ from those of the better paid 
and more regularly employed body, unless, perhaps, 
inthis rcspect, that there are among them a greatei 
proportion of the “casuals or of men reared to 
the pursuit of other callings, and driven by want, 
misfoltunc, or misconduct, to “ sweep the streets,” 
and not only that, but to regard the ‘leave to 
toil in such acapieity 1 boon These constitute, 
wit were, the cheap labourers of this trade 

Among the patties concerned in the lower 
priced scavaging, arc the usual criminations The 
parish authorities will not put up any longer wath 
the extortions of the contractors The contractors 
cinnot put up iny longer with the stinginess of 
the parishes = The working scivagers, upon whose 
shoulders the buithen {ls the heaviest—as it does 
in ill depreciated triuings—grumble at both J 
cinnot vcr however that I found among the men 
thit bitte: hutred of their masters which I found 
ictuaiting the mass of operative tailors, shoemakers, 
dressmakc1s, Ac, toward the slop capitalists who 
employed them 

1 have pointed out in whit the “scurf” treat 
ment of the libourers was chiefly manifested —1n 
extri, woik tor inferior pay, in domg eight o1 
nine days work in sia and in being paid for only 
six dave’ libour wd not ilways at the ordinary rate 
cven for the hghter tol—not 2s 8d, but 2s 6d or 
even 2, 4d aday ‘To the wealthy, this 2d or 4d 
adiy muy secin but i trifling mattcr, but I heard a 
working s¢ ty iger (formerly a house painter) put at 
in wstrong light “that dd or 4d a day, sir, 18 
t poor family s rent’ he rent, I may observc, 
as a result of my inquiries among the more decent 
classes of libourers, 1s often the primary con 
sideration ‘You see, sir, we must have a roof 
over our heads” 

A scavager, working for a scurf master, gave 
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me the following account. He was a middle aged 
man, decently dressed, for when I saw him, he 
was in his “Sunday clothes,” and was quiet in his 
tones, even when he spoke bitterly 

“* My father,” he said, “ was once 1n business 
as @ butcher, but he failed, and was afterwards 
t journeyman butcher, but very much respected, 
I know, and I used to job and help him 
yes ' Ican read and write, but I have very seldom 
to wilte, only I think one never forgets it, it ’s 
like learning to swim, that wiy, and I read 
sometimes at coffee shops My father died rather 
sudden, and me and a brother had to look out 
My brother was older than me, he wis 20 or 21 
then, and he went for a soldier, I believe to some 
of the Ingees, but I’ve never heard of him since 
I got a place in a knackers yaid, but I didn’t 
uke it at all, eé was so confineng, and should hive 
hooked it, only I leftit honourible I cant cill 
to mind how long that 8 back, perhaps lo or 18 
years, but [ know there wis some stir at the time 
bout having the streets md yirdscleiner A 
man called and had some tuk with the governor, 
and says he, siys the governor siys he, ‘if 
you want a handy Jid with lus besom, ind 
he’s good for nothing else’—but thit wis his 
.imimon—‘ here ’s your man, 80] wis eng iged 
a3 a young sweeper it 10s aweek I worked 
mu) Hachuey, but I heard so much about rulw ays 
that [ saved my money up to 10s and popped 
{pledged] a suit of mourning Id got after my 
fathers death for 22s, and got to York, both on 
foot and with hfts I soon got work on 1 rul, 
there was preit call for rails then but 1 dont 
hnow how long it’s sincc, and I wis a navvy for 
six or seven years, ot better Then I came bick 
to London I dont know just whit mide nx 
come back, but J was restices , md 1 thought I 
could get woik as ¢aisy im London 3 in the 
country, but I couldnt I brought 21 gold 
sovereigns with mc to London, twisted in my fob 
for safeness, in a Wash leather big They didnt 
list so loug as they ought to 1 didnt care for 
drinking, only when I was in company, but I was 
alittle too pay One night I spent over 12s in 
the St Helens Girdcens at Rotherhithc, md thit 
oot of thing soon makes monev show taper I 
got some work with a rubbish curter, a regulir 
suurf I niide only about 85 a week under him, 
jor he didnt want me this half day or thit whole 
day, and 1{ I said anything, he told me 1 might 
«o and be d—d, he could get plenty such ind I 
hkuew he could I got on then with v gingsmin 
I knew, at street sweeping I hid 15. a weck, 
but not regular wok, but when the work wernt 
reguluy, L had 2s 8d a diy I then worked 
under another master for 14s a week, and was 
often abused that I wasn’t better dressed, for 
though thit there master paid low wigcs, he was 
vexed if his men didn’t look decent in the streets 
I ’\e heard that he said he paid the best of wages 
when ashed about 1t 1 had another job after 
that, at 15s, and then 16s a weeh, with a con 
tractor as had a wharf, but a black mgger slave 
was never slaved as I was I've worked il might, 
when it’s been very moonlight, in loading a barge, 
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and I've worked until three and four m the 
morning thit way, and then me and another man 
slept an hour or two in a shed as joined his 
stables, and then must go at 1t again Some of 
these misters 1s 1gnorant, and treats men hke dirt 
but this one was always civil, and made his 
people be civil But, Lord, I hadn’t a rag left to 
my back Everything wis worn to bits in such 
hard work, and then I got the sack I was on 
for Mr next He’s a jolly good’un I 
wis only on for him tempry, but I was told it 
wis for tempry when I went, so I can’t complaim 
I im out of work this weck, but I ve had some 
jobs fron 1 butchcr, ind I m going to work again 
on Monday I dont know at what wages The 
gangsmen sud they d see what I could do It Il 
be los, I expect, and over work if it 5 168 

“Ycs, I hke a pint of beer now and then, and 
one requites it, but I don’t get drunk I dusted 
for 1. fortnight once while 1 man was iI, and got 
more beer and twopences give me than I do ina 
year now, aye twice is much My miteand me 
wis alwiys very civil, and people has said, 
‘there s i good tcllow, just swecp together this 
bit of rubbish in the yard here, and off with it 
That was beyond our duty, but we did at I 
have very littl mght work, only for one master, 
he a vswecprs well TI get 2s 6d a job for it 
Los there s mostly yomeching to dink, but you 
curt demind nothing Night work’s nothing, sir, 
no mow unta kKnackers yard 

‘I poy 2s x weck rent, but I’m washed for 
and found soip is well My landlady takes in 
washing, ind when her husbind, for they ’re an 
old couple, has the rhcumatics, I make 1 trifle by 
currying out the clothes on a buiriow, and Mrs 
Simth gocs with them and sees to the delivery 
1 ve my own furmture 

‘ Well, Idou’t know what I spend in my living 
inaweek  T hive a bit of meat, or a saveloy or 
two, or 1 slice of bicon every day, mostly when 
I inat work I sometimes make my own meals 
ready mm my room No, I kcep no accounts 
There ’d be very little use or ple ure in doing it 
when onc his so uittle to count When I’m past 
wok, I suppose I must go to the workhouse [ 
sometimes wish I d gone for a soldier when I was 
young enough I shouldnt have minded going 
tbroad =I d have liked it better than not, for J 
lide to bechoct yes, I like a change 

“T go to chipel every Sunday night, and have 
regularly since Mr (the butcher) gave me 
thisca toff smut I promised him I would when 
I got the togs 

‘ Things would be well enough with meif I d 
constant work and tur pay I dont know what 
mikes wiges so low I suppose it ’s rich people 
trying to get all the money they cin, and caring 
nothing for poor men’s rights, and poor men ’s 
som: tunes forced to undersell one another, ‘cause 
hilf 1 loaf you know, sir, 18 better than no bread 
at ll (1 proverb, by the way, which has wrought 
no little mischief } 

In conclusion, I may remark, that although I was 
told, mm the first instance, there was sub letting in 
street sweeping, I could not hear of any facts to 
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‘prewe it. I was told, indeed, by a gentleman who 
wgok great interest in parochral matters, with a 
‘view to “reforms” in them, that such a thing was 
most improbable, for 1f a contractor sub let any of 
jag work 1t would soon become known, and as it 
would be evident that the work could be accom 
plished at a lower rate, the contractor would be in 
i. worse position for his next contract 


Ov wag Streer-Swuermnc MAcHINE, AND TIE 
Srreet SWEEPERS EMI LOLED WITH IT 


Unnit the introduction of the machines now 
seen in London, I believe thit no mechamei 
contrivances for sweeping the streets had been 
attempted, all such work being exccuted by manual 
labour, and employing throughout the Umitcd 
Kingdom a great numbcr of the poor ‘The street- 
sweeping machine, therefor, issumes an impolt 
ance as another instance of the displacement, or 
attempted displacement, of the Jibour of man by 
the mechanism of an engine 

The street sweeping machines were introduced 
into London about five years ago, after having 
been previously used, under the managenent of a 
company, in Manchester, the mventon. and maker 
being Mr Whitworth, of thit place The novelty 
and ingenuity of the apparatus soon attracted 
public attention, and tor the first week or two the 
vehicular street sweeper wis accompiuicd in its 
progress by a crowd of idmuing and inquis) 
tive pedestrians, so easily attracted together in 
the metropolis In the first instince the m whines 
were driven through the streets merely to display 
their mode and power of work ind the drivers 
and attendants not unfrequently cue into contict 
with the regular scavagers, when a brisk iter 
change of street wit took plue, the populace 
often enough encouraging both sides At prescnt 
the street sweeping machine procccds on its line of 
operation as httle noticed, except by visitors, and 
forcigners especiilly as any other vehicle ‘The 
body of the sweeping machine, though the sizcs 
may not all be uniform a ibout 5 feet im length, 
ond 2 feet $ inches or 8 fect in width , the haghtas 
about 5 feet 6 inchs or 6 foet and the form that of 
a covered cart, with a rounded top The sides of 
the exterior are of cast iron, the top beimg of 
wood At the hinder part of the cart is fhacd the 
sweeping machine itself, covered by sloping boards 
which descend fiom the top of the cur projecting 
slightly behind the vchivle tothe ground, under 
the sloping boards 1s an endlcssch un of brushes 1s 
wide asthe cart, ]161n number, pliced it qual 
distances, and so airinged, thit when mide to 
revolve, each brush in turn passes over the ground 
sweeping the mud along with it to the bottom 
sloping board, and so cai ying it up to the interion 
of the cait. The chain of brushes 1s set im mo 
taon, over the surface of the pavement, by the 
agency of three cog wheclsof cast iron these ar 
worked by the rotation of the wheels of the cat 
the cogs acting upon the spindles to which the 
brooms are attached Thc spindics biushcs ind 
the sloped boards can be rused or lowered by tne 
winding of an instiument callcd the broom winder 
or the whole can be loched The brooms are 


rar rl 


raised when anv acclivity is te be swept, and 
lowered at a dechivity The vehicle must be 
water-tight, m order to contain the slop 

When full the machine holds about half a cart 
load or half ton of dirt, this 1s emptied bv 
letting down the back in the manner of a trap door 
If the contents be solid, they have to be forked 
out, 1f more sloppy, thev are “shot” ont, as from 
a cart, the interior generally being roughly ecraped 
to complete the empty ing 

The districts which have as yet been cleansed by 
the machines are what may be considered a govern 
ment domain, being the public thoroughfares under 
the contiol of the Commissioners of the Woods 
and forests run:ing fiom Westminster Abbey to 
the Rezent circus m= Piceadilly, and including 
Spring gudens, Ca'ton gardens, and a portion of 
the West Strand, where they were first employed 
in Londen, they have been used also in parta of 
the City, md are at present employed bv the 
push of St Martin in the Fields ‘I'he company 
by whom the mechanic u stieet-swec ping business 
1s carried on employ 12 machines, 4 water carts, 
19 horses, and 24 men They hvve also the use, 
but not the sole use, of two wharts and barges 
it Whitctmars and Millbank The machines 
ultogethcr collect about 30 cart loads of street dirt 
a day, which 1s equivalent to four o1 five barge 
loids in 1 week, 1f ul] were boated ‘T'wo barges 
per weck ae usually sent to Rochesta, the others 
up the iver to Fulhin, &c The iverage price is 
5 105 to 07 per buge lord, but when the freight 
has been cihefly dung, as much as 6/ has been 
paid for it by a farmer 

The street swcepimng machine seems to have 
comm inded the approbation of the General Board 
of Health, although the Bourd’s expression of appro- 
val 18 not without qualifeition yon that efh 
cicnt ind economicil implement,” says one of the 
Reports, ‘.he street sweeping machine, leaves 
much filth between the interstices of the stones 
and some on the surface” One night have ima- 
gined, howcver, that an effiuent and economical 
implement would not hive left this “much filth” 
in its course, but tne Boud, I presume, spoke 
comparatis cly 

The reison of the circumscribed adoption of 
the machine—I s81y it with some ieluctance, but 
from concurient testimony—appcars to be that it 
does xot sweep sufhcientiy clean It sweeps the 
surface, but only the surface, not cleansing what 
the scivigers call the “ micks” and “ holes, 
ind the Boud of Health the ‘anterstices,” in 
the pivement 

Onc min is obliged to go along with each ma- 
chinc, to swecp the ridge of dirt invariably left at 
the edge of the track of the vehicle mto the line 
at the next machine, so that it may be “licked up ’ 
In fine weather this work 18 often hght enough It 
13 uso the occupation of the accampanying scavages 
to swerp the dirt from the sloping edges of the public 
W ivsinto the direct course of the machine, for the 
brushcs are of no service along such slopes , he must 
also sweep out the contents of any hole or hollow 
there miy be in the strects, as 1s frequently the 
cise when the pavement has becn disturbed in the 
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relnying or repairing of the gas or water pipes. 
But for this arrangement, I was told, the brushes 
would pags “clean over’ such places, or only dis 
turb without clearing away the dirt. Indeed 
irregularities of any kind mm the pavement are 
great obstructions to the efficiency of the strect 
sweeping machine 

There are some places, moreover, wholly un 
sweepable by the machine, in many parts of bt 
Martin’s parish, for instance, there are localities 
where the machine cinnot be introduced — such 
are—St. Martin s court, the flagged ways bout 
the National Galiery, and the wpproach, alongside 
the church, to the Lowther Arcade, the pave 
ment surrounding the fountains which adorn the 
“noblest site m Europe,’ and a viriety of 
alleys, passages yards, and muor streets, which 
must be cleansed by manuil | dour 

In fair weather, again, water cuts ire indispen 
sable before machine sweeping for if the ground 
be merely dry and dusty, the set of Liooms will 
not “ bite ” 

We now come to estimate the 7elatic values of 
the mechanuwal and manual labow applied to the 
scavagrng of the stieets The werrge progress of 
the street sweeping machine, in the execution of 
tne scavagers’ woh, is about two miles in hour It 
must not be supposed, howcver, thit two strects 
each a mie im length, could be swept in one hour, 
for to do this the vehicle would hive to trivel up ind 
down those streets as many timcs ws the streets 
ure wider than the machine The michines 
sometimes two, sometimes three or four, follow 
ulongside each others tricks in sweeping v strect, 
so as to lewe no pirt urswept = Thus, supposing 
a street half 1 mile long ind mnc vitus wide, and 
that each machine swept v breadth of vo yud, 
then three such machines, diivcn once up, md 
once again down, and once more up such 2 street, 


TABLE SHOWING THE DIPFERINCE 


| 


BITWEEN 
PRESENT ENGAGLD IN STRELTSWELPING 


would cleanse 1t in three quarters of xn hour, To 
do this by manual labour m the same or nearly 
the same time, would require the exertions of five 
men Each machine has been computed to have 
mechanical power equal to the industry of five 
strcet-swec pers, and such, from the above compata- 
tion, would appear to be the fact. Ido not melude 
the drivers in this enumetation, as of course the 
horse in the scavagers’ cart, and im the machine 
require alike the circ of a man, and there 1s to 
exch velucle (whether mechanical or not) one hand 
(besides the carmin) to sweep after the ordinary 
work Hence cvery two men with the machine do 
the work of sevcn men by hind 

Having, then, ascertaincd the relative values 
of the two foices emploved in cleansing the 
strcets, let me now proceed to act forth what 1s 
“the cconomy of labour resulting from the use 
of the swecpmg machine In the following table 
uc given the number of mcn at present eng iged 
by the machine company in the cleansing of those 
districts where the machine 1s in operation, as well 
wy the annul vmount of wiges paid to the ma- 
chine libourers, these ficts are then collocated 
with the numbc: of manuil labourers thit would 
be required to do the same work under the 
ordinuy contract system (issuming cvery two 
Jabourers with the miclinc to do the work of 
seven ]ibowers by band), 18 well as the amount of 
wages thit would be paid to such manu il labourers , 
ind finaly, the number of men and amount of 
wiges under the one system of street cleansing 18 
subtricted from the other, in order to arrive at 
the number of streetesweepers at present displaced 
by michine Iibour, and the annual loss in wages 
to the mcn so displicd — or, to speak economically, 
the last column represents the amount by which 
the Wage bund of the street sweepers 18 di- 
mumshcd by the employment ot the machine 


THh NUMBER OF MEN AT 
BY MACHINES, AND THE 


NUMBER THAT WOULD BE REQUIRED TO SWEFP THE SAME DISTRICTS 
BY IIAND, TOGETHER WITH THL ANNUAL AMOUNT OF WAGES ACCRU 


ING TO LACH 





Machine YP abour 
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Districis of Men | received 
employed to | by Machine 
atcond Men it los 
f icliune a Weal 
_- eR ate a 
M ‘| a \ 
St altin’s in the 
Fields | 8 3u2 1b 
Regent street and | | 
Pall mall (see 12 4909 4 
tab, p 214) 5 
Other places, con | 
nected ra Woods 4 166 8 
and Forests | | 
Ces Stee ee a 
T otal | ad | 998 8 | 





Minuil Labour | 

















Difference 
Number of | Annual 
menithi , Wae that} Number pun os 
would be re would be re oO At ha a 
quired to ceased by 'Men displaced _ ace b 
pwocp the | Manu il Li by Muchine | “Min inne y 
Sticets by Ma bourers at | work avoric 
nuillabour | los a Week 
| 4 os | t os 
28 | 1092 0 | 20 | io) 4 
| 
| 
49 1635 01 20 115@ 16 
| | 
if 616 e to =| 879.49 
a ———— | ao Ce mnemen ere | AARC mE RNR EOITD 
S4 | 3276 0 | 60 | 2277 12 
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’ “Hence, we perceive that no less than 60 street 
Siveepers are deprived of work by the street-sweep 
ing machine, and that the gross Wage Fund of the 
men 18 dimimshed by the employment of me- 
chanical Jabour no Jess than 2277/ per annum 
But let us suppose the street sweeping machine 
to come into general use, and all the men who are 
at present employed by the contractors, both large 
and small, to sweep the street by hind to be supcr 
seded by it, what would be the result? how much 
inoney would the manual labourcrs be dcprived of 
per annum, and how many self supporting | uhourers 
would be pauperized thereby ? The following 
table will show us in the first computment 


TABLE SHOWING THI. 







given below we have the numberi@f manual 
labourers employed throughout J[ailen by the 
large and small contractors, anddiie amount of 


wages annually received by them® s in the second 
compartment 1s given the number of men that 
would be required to sweep the same districts by 
the machine, and the amount of wages that would 
be received by them at the present rate, and the 
third and last compartment shows the gross num 
ber of hands that would be displaced, and the 
annual Joss that would accrue to the operatives bv 
the substitution of mechanical for manual labour 
in the sweeping of the streets 


DIFFERENCE BETWIKEN THE NUMBER OF CONTRAC 


TORS’ MEN AT PRLSENT ] WPLOYEID TO SWEEP THY STRIETS BY HAND, 
AND THL NUMBER THAT WOULD BE REQUIRED TO SWEEP THE SAME 


DISTRICTS BY MACHINI. WORK, 
WAGES ACCRUING TO LACH 
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Men at pre | recenvcd by |Machine Men'that would be Men that thit would 
» ntemployed’ Contractors that would be} recarscd by [would be dis | accrue to 
by Contrictors Men for required to [NlachineMen, placed by Manual 
to sweep the swcepmpg the  attcnd the it Ibs a Mahine {I ibourers by 
streets Streets it 15s Street sweep Week work ‘ Machine 
a We } ing Machi ¢s | work 
| + ol | 1 | | c S 
Districts at present | | | 
swept by large | 62 jiustee 26 he a10 t 
262 pe ( 120) 0 1 ) 
contractors (see | , os eA ee. 8 
table, p 214) 
Districts swept by 1 pees 
O07 0 4 1 q 
sm ill contr ictors : a b6 8 | 340 12 
Total | 245 | 10,725 0 79 8256 8) 196 7438 12 
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Here we find that nearly 200 men would be 
pauperized, losing upwards of 7000/ per annum 
if the street swceping machine (unc into general 
use throughout London But beforc the intro 
duction of machines, the thoronghfircs of St 
Maitin’s pinsh were swept only once 9 week mn 
dry weather, ind threc times 1 week in sloppy 
weather, and since the introduction of the m ichines 
they have been swept daily wlowing therefore 
the extra cleansing to hive arisen from the cxtre 











chines used throughout the metropolis, nearly 120 
of the 275 miuil labourers now employed at 
sc.iviging by the large and small contractors, 
would be thrown out of work, and deprived of no 
less 1 sum thin 46802 per annum 

This umount, of course, the parishes would pocket, 
minus the sum that it would cost them to keep the 
displaced sc1\igers as paupers, so that in this 
instance, it le ist, we perceive that, however great a 
benefit che ipness may be to the wealthy classes, to 


cheapness of the machine work—though it seems | the poorer clisses it 18 fir from being of the same 
to have been the result of improved sinatory re | advantageous character, for, just as much as the 


gulations, for in parts where the machine } 1s not 
been used the same alterition has taken plice 

making such allowance, however, it miy, per 
haps, be fair to sav, that the same increwse of 


rite pryers are the guncrs in the mitte: of street 
Cleansing must the Jabourers be the losers—thc 
«economy of Jabout in a trade where there are too 
many labourers alreidy, and where the quantity ot 


cleansing would take place throughout London, | work does not admit of indehmite increase, meaning 
that 18 to say, that the streets would be swept bv | simply the increase of pauperismt 


the machines, were they generally used, twice as 
otten as they are at present by hind At this 
rate 158 machine men, instead of 79 18 above 
calculated, would be required for the worh, so 
that, reckoning for the increased employment w hich 
might arise from the increased cheapness uf the 


work, we see that, were the streetweeping ma | 


* I have estimated the whole at 15s a week the year 
through gangers, ‘honourable men ” regular hands and 
all so as to allow for the diminished receipts of the 
casual] hands 

t The usual argument in favour of machinery, viz, 
that by reducing prices 1t extends the markct, and so, 
causing a greater demand for the commodities, induces 4 
freater quantity of employment ” would also be an 
arguinent in favour of over population, since this, by 
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The “labour question” as connected with the 
sweeping machine work, requires but a brief de- 
tail, as it presents no new features The majority 
of the machine men may be described as having 
been “ general (unskilled) labourers” before they 
embarked in their present pursuits labourers for 
builders, brick makers, rubbish carters, the docks, 
&e 

Among them there is but one who was brought 
up as a mechanic, the others have all been la 
bourers, brick makers, and what I heard callcd 
“ barrow workers” on railways, the latter being 
the most numerous 

Employment 18 obtained by application at the 
wharfs There 1s nothing of the charicter of 
a trade society among the machine mcn, nothing 
in the way of benefit or sick clubs, unless the mon 
choose to enrol themselves in 1 general bencfit 
society, of which [ did not hear one instance 

The payment 1s by the weeh, ind without 
drawback in the guise or disguise of fines, o1 
similar inflictions for the use of tools, &c , the 
payment, moreover, 1s always in money 

The only perquisite 13 in the case of anything 
being found in the streets, but the rule 15 to 
perquisites seems to be altogether an understand 
ing among the men The disposal of whit may 
be picked up in the streets ippeirs, moreover, to 
be very much in the disctetion of the picker up 
If anything be found im the contents of the 
vehicle, when emptied, it 18 the perquisite of the 
driver, who 1s also the unloider, he, however, 
18 expected to treat the men ‘on the sime beat 
out of any such “treasure trove, when the sid 
treasure 18 considervble enough to justify such 
bounty Odd sixpences, shillings, or copper coin, 
I was informed, were found almost every wech, 
but I could ascertain no general ivcrige One 
man, some time ago, found vpuise inside the vel 
cle containing 20s, and “spent it out ind out ill 
on hisself,” in a carouse of three diys Le lost his 
Situation in consequence 

The number of men employed by the comp my 
in this trade 18 24, and these perform all the work 
required in the diving and ittendance upon the 
michines in the street, in loading the buges, 
grooming the horses, &c There 15, indced, 1 
twenty fifth man, but he 1s a blacksmith, and his 
wages of 85s weekly are included in the cstim ite 
as to wear and tear given below, for he shocs the 
hoises and repairs the michines 

The rate of wiges paid by the machine com 
pany 1s 16s a week, so thit the full amount of 
wages 18 paid to the men 

But though the company cannot be ranked 
among the giinders of the scavaging trade, they 
must be placed among “the drivers’ 


cheapening, labour must have the same effect as machi 
nery on prices, and, consequently (according to the above 
logic), induce a ;reater quantity of employment! But 
granting that machinery really doe» benefit the labourer 
In cases where the market and therefore the quantity of 
work 18 largely extensible surely it cannot but bean injur 
in those callings where the quanttty uf work 1 fired. Suc 
is the fact with the sawing of wood the reaping of corn, 
the threshing of corn, the sweeping of the streets, &c 
and hence the evil of mechanical labour applied to such 
trades, 





i 


I am assured, by those who ave familiar with 
such labour, that the 24 men employed by the ma- 
chine masters do the work of upwards of 80 in the 
honourable trade, with a corresponding saving to 
their emplovers, from an adherence to the main 
point of the scuf system, the overworking of the 
men without e\tra payment 

It his been before stated that, in dry weather, 
the roads require to be watered before bemg 
swept, so that the brushes may dete > In summer 
the machine men sometimes commence this part 
ot ther business at three in the morning, and 
at the other periods of the yer, sometimes at early 
morning, when moonlight In summer the hours 
of labour in the strects are from three, four, five, 
or six in the morning, to half pist four in the after 
noon, in winter, from light to light, and after 
street there may be yard and barge work 

The swing by this scurf system, then, 1s — 


30 men (henour ible trade), 
los weekly 
24 men (scurf tride) doing 


£1248 yearly 


same work), los weekly 998, 
Saving to capitalist and 
Joss to Jabourer 4250 


oP) 


It now but rcmums to sum up the capital, 
income, ind eapenditure of the machine scavaging 
trade 

The cost of 1 street sweeping machine 1s 50/ 
to O0/, with in additional 5/ 5s for the set of 
brooms The weu ind tear of these machines 
ue very considertble =A min who had the 
cire of one told me thit when there was a 
heavy stress on it he hid known the iron 
cogs of the inner wheels “go inttle, rattle, 
spip snip, until it became dificult to proceed 


with the work Tuc brooms, too, in hard 
wok ind ‘cloggy wether, are apt to snap 
short, md in the acgalar course of wear 


hive to be renewed cvery four or five weeks 
The scts of brooms are of bass, worked strongly 
with copper wire The whole apparatus can be 
unscrewcd ind tiken to pieccs, to be cleaned or 
repurcd The repairs, independently of the 
rcenewil of the brooms, have been calculated at 
71 ycusy etch machine The capital invested, 
then in twelve street sweeping machines, in the 
horscs, and whit may be considered the appur 
tinances of the trade, together with the ycarly 
expenditure, may be thus calculated — 


CALITAL oF Strert Swrepina Macning 


TRADE 

12 machines, 602 etch £720 
12 sets of brooms, 52 5s cach set 63 
19 horses, 252 each 475 
4 witei carts, 20/ each 80 
19 sets of harness (new), 7/ each set 188 
4 birges, 507 each 200 

£1671 


‘ 
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Yearty Exprxprrvre paupers to work, and another thmg to do so. 
24 men 16s weekly £993 | “In every place,” as Mr Thornton truly says in 
120 sets of brooms for 12 machines, his excellent treatise on “ Over Population,” “ there 
4i per st 480 1s only a certain amount of work to be done,” 
Wear and tear, &c (15 per cent ) 25K (limited by the extent of the market) “and onl: 
Keep of 19 horses, 10s each weekly 494 a certain amount of capital to pay for it, and, if 
Rent (sav) 150 | the number of workmen be more than propor 
Clerk (say) 100 tiontte to thc work, employment can only be 
Interest on capital, at 10 per cent 179 oe those who want 1t by taking from those 
who have 
£2674 Let me illustrate this by the circumstances of 


the scavaging tride There are 1760 miles of 
In this calculation I have included wear and | streets throughout London, and these would seem 
tear of the whole of the implements of the stock | to require about 600 scavagers to cleanse them It 
in trade, &c, taking that of the brooms on the | 15 silf evident, theretore, that if 400 paupers be 
most moderate estimate According to the scrle | « set” to sweep particular districts, the same num 
of payment by the parish of St Martin (which | her of self supporting Ja ourers must be deprived 
18 now 1000/ per annum) the probable receipts of | of employment, and if these omnnot obtun work 
a single year will be — elsewhere, they of course must become paupers too, 
Yean.uy Receirts and, seeking 1chef, be put upon the same kind 
ae | of work is they were omginally depiived of, and 
For hire of 12 machines 200 0 0 that only to displace and pauperize in their turn a 
200 barge loads of manure, similir number of independent operatives 
5l 15s per barge 1150 10 0 The work of a country then being limited (by 
the cipital ind markct for the produce), there can 
0 0 be but two modes of setting paupers to labour (1) 
0 0 by throwing the self supporting operatives out of 
employment altogether, and substituting pauper 
Profit 976 10 0 Iiboutcis in their stead , (2) by giving a portion of 
the work to the paupers, and so decrevsing the 
employment, and consequently the wages, of the 
Ov tHe Cubansing of THE Sraiits Bi Pavren eal uu operitives Treilien case, ett the 
Lanour independent labourers must he reduced to a nate 
Unpur the head of the severil modes and chi | of compiritive or positive dependence, for 2 es 
racteristics of street cleansing, I stated at p 207 | emposseble to make labow ers of the paupers of an 
of the present volume that there were no less | ove: populated country without making paupcis 
than four distinct kinds of Jabourers employed im | of the labourers 
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the sca\aging of the public thoroughfares of the Domc economists argue that, as prwpers 17e con- 
metropolis These were — sumers, they should, whenever they are able to 
1 The self supporting manual | cbourers work, be mide producers uso, or otherwise they 


2 The self supporting machine labourers exhaust the national wealth, to which they do not 
3 The pauper Jabourers contiuibute ‘This might be a sound axiom were 
4 The “ philanthropic” labourers [there work sufhaent for all But m an ovet 
I have already set forth the distingmshing | populated country there 1s not work enough, as 13 
features of the first two of these different ordcrs | proven by the mere fact of the over population, 
of woikmen in connection with the sciviging ; and the wble bodied paupers ave paupers simply 
trade, and now proceed in due order to treat of ; because they cannot obtacn work, 80 that to employ 
the characteristics of the third those who ire out of work 1s to throw out those who 
The subject of pauper labour generally is one | are in work, ind thus to pauperize the self sup 
of the most difficult topics that the sou philo | porting 
sopher can ded with It 1s not possible, however, | Thc whole matter secms to hinge upon tls 
to do more here thin draw attention to the sient | one question— 








points of the question The more compichensive Who ire to muntain the paupers? The rate- 
consideration of the matter must be reserved till |} ptving triders or the non 1ateptying workmen ? 
such time as I come to treit of the poor speciiliy If the piupers be sct to work in a country hike 
under the head of those that cannot work | Greit Britun, they must necessary be brouglit 

By the 43 bhz, which is gencrally regarded 18 | into compctition with the self supporting workmen 
the bagrs of the existing poor Jaws in this country, | ind so be made to share the w ige fund with them 
it was ordained that in every parish a fund should | decreasing the price of labour im proportion to the 
be raised by local taxation, not merely for the | extra number of such paupcr labourers among whom 
relief of the aged and infirm, but for setting to | the capitu of the tride has to be shard Hence 
worl all persons haviny no means to marntarn | the burden of mantaming the paupers will be 
themselves, and using no ordinary 00 daly trade | \irtuilly shifted from the capitalist to the labourer, 
of life to get the liveng by the poor rate bemy thus really paid out of th 

It was, however, soon discovered that it was | wagcs of the operatives, instead of the profits of 
ane thing to piss an act for setting gble bodicd | the triders, as it should be 
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And here lies the great wrong of pauper Inbour. 
It saddles the poor with the maintenance of their 
poorer brethren, while the rich not enly contribute 
nothing to their support, but are made still mcher 
by the increased cheapness resulting from the de- 
preciation of labour and their consequent ability 
to obtain a greater quantity of commodities for 
the same amount of money 

In illustration of this argument let us say the 
wages of 600 independent scavagers amount, at 
15s a weck each the year through, to 23,400 per 
annum , and let us say, moreover, that the keep 
of 400 paupers amounts, at 5s a week each, to, 
altogether, 5200/ , hence the total annual expense 
to the several metropolitan parishes for cle wsing 
the streets and muntaming 400 prupers would 
be 28,4002 + 5200/ = 28,600/ 

If, however, the 400 paupers be set to scayag 
ing work, and made to do something for their 
keep, one of two things must follow (1) either 
the 400 extra hinds will receive their share 
of the 23,4002 devoted to the payment of thc 
operative scavagers, 11 which case the wages of 
each of the regular hands will be reduced from 
15s to 9s a week, hence the maintenance 
of the piupers will be saddled upon the 600 
independent operatives, who will lose no less 
than 98602 per annum, while the ratepayers will 
be sived the mantenince of the 400 piupers 
and so gain 52U0/ per annum bv the change, 
(2) or else 400 of the self supporting operatives 
must be thrown out of work, in which cse the 
displaced labourers will lose no less than 15,600/, 
while the ratepayers will gain upwids of 5000é 

The reider 1s now, I believe, in + position to 
comprehend the wiong done to the self supporting 
scavagers by the employment of piuper libour in 
the clcansing of the strcets 

The preparation of the mater of the roads of 
a parish seems, as far as the metropolis 18 con 
cerned, at one time to havc supplied the chief 
“ test,” to which parishcs have resorted, as 1cgards 
the willingness to labour on the pirt of the ble 
bodied applicants for relief When the casual 
wards of the workhouscs wcre open for the re 
ception of all vagrints who sought 1 mghts 
shelter, each tramper was icqured to break so 
many stoncs in the morning betore recuving a 
certain allow ince of bread, soup, or whit not for 
his breakfast, and hethen might be received vzun 
into the shilter of this casuil asylum In some 
parishes the wards were open without the test of 
stone-breaking, and there was a crowdcd resort to 
them, especially during the prevalence of the 
famine in Ireland and the immigration of the lish 
peasants to kngland = The fivountte resort of the 
vagrants was Marylebone workhouse, and Irish 
ammigrants very frequently presented slips ot 
paper on which some tramper whom they hid 
met with on their way had written “ Aaa ylebone 
workhouse,” as the best place at which they could 
apply, and these the simple Irish offercd as pass 
ports for admission | 

Gradually, the asylum of these wards, with or 
without labour tests, was discontinued, and in one 
where the labour test used to be strongly insisted 
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upon—ain St, Pancras—a school for pauper children 
has been erected on the ate of the stone yard, 

This labour test was unequal when apphed to 
all comers, for what was easy work to an agricul 
tural labourer, a railway excavator, a quarryman, 
or to any one used to wield a hammer, was pal 
and blistering to a starving tailor Nor was the 
test enforced by the overseers or regarded by the 
paupers as a proof of willingness to work, but 
simply as a punishment for poverty, and as @ 
meins of deterring the needy from applying for 
relicf To make labour a punishment, however, 18 
not to destroy, but really to contum, idle habits, 
It 18 to give a deeper root to the vagrants settled 
aversion to work “‘ Well, I always thought it was 
unpleasant, the vagibond will sav to himself 
“ that working for ones bread, and now I m con 
aineed of 1t! Again, in many of the workhouses 
the labour to which the paupers were set was of a 
manifestly unremunerative chiracter, being work 
for mere wo1k s sthe, and to apply people to un 
productive Inbour 1s to destroy all the ordinary 
Motives to toil—to take away the only stimulus to 
industry, and remove the very will to work which 
the I.bour test wis supposed to discover * 

The labour test, then, or setting the poor to 
work as a proof of their willingness to Jabour, 
appcurs to be as foolish as it 13 vicious , the ob 
Jections to 1t being—(1) the inequality of the test 
ipplied to different kinds of work people, (2) the 
tendency otf it to confirm rather than we tken idle 
hibits by making ]ibour inordinately repulsive , 
(3) the removal of the ordinary stimulus to in 
dustry by the unproductivencss of the work to 
which the poor are generally applied 

And now, having de ult with the subject of parish 
labour as 4 test of the willingnes to work on the 
pirt of the applicans for relief, I will proceed to 
deal with thit portion of the work itself which is 
connected with the clcinsing of the streets 

And first 1s to the employinent of piupers at 
ull in the streets It prupersm be a dis 
eric, then it 18 unjust to turn a man into the 
public thoroughfucs, weiring the bidge of beg 
giry, to be pointed ut and scorned for his poverty, 
espcciully when we are growing so particularly 
studious of our crminils that we make them 
We misks to prevent even thar fices being 
sunt Nor ig it consistent with the principles of 
in enlightcncd nitional morality that we should 
force 1 body of honest men to labour upon the 
highwiys, branded with a degriding girb, like 
convicts Neither 1s it wise to do so, for the 
shime of poverty soon becomes deadened by the 
repeited «xposurc to public suorn, ind thus the 
occasion il recipicne of parish relief 1s ultimately 


* Mr Sidney Herbert informed me, that when he w1s 
connected with the Ordnance Departmcnt the severest 
punishment th y could discover for idleness ws the 
piling and unpiling of cimnon shot, but surcly this 
wis the consummation of official folly! for idlences 
beng simply an aversion to work it 13 almost self 
evident thit it 1s emposseble to remove this iverson by 
making labour inordinately irksome and rcpulsive 
Until we understand the means by which work 18s m 
pleasant and cin discover other modes of employing our 
pauper and criminals all our workhouse and prison 
discipline is idie tyranny 

t r his 18 done at the Model Prison, Penton. ile, 
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converted into the hardened and habitual pauper 
‘Once a pauper always a pauper,” I was assured 
was the parish rule, and here hes the rateonale of 
the fact Not long ago this system of employing 
badged paupers to labour in the public thoroughfares 
was carried to a much more offensive extent than it 
1 even at present At one time the pauper 
labourers of a certain parish had the attention 
of every passer by attracted to them while at 
their work, for on the back of each man’s garb—a 
sort of smock frock—was marked, with sufficient 
prominence, “ CLERKENWFLL Stop ir!” This 
public intimation that the labourers were not only 
paupers, but regarded as thieves, and expected to 
purloin the pirish dress they wore attracted public 
attention, and was severely commented upon it a 
meeting The “Stop it!’ therefore wis cin 
celled, and the frocks arc now mercly lettered 
“CLERKENWELL  Leforc the alteration the men 
very generally wore the garment inside out 

The present diess of the parish scivagcrs 1s 
usually a Joose smock frock, costing ls 6d to 
2s, and a glazed hat of about the same price In 
some cases, however, the men may weir these 
things or not, at their option 

The pauper scavagers employed by the several 
metropolitan parishes my be divided into three 
classes —— 

1 The in door paupers, who receive no wages 
whatever (their lodging, food, and clothing being 
censidered to be suffiuent 1emuner ition for their 
labour) 

2 The out door paupers, who are pad prrtly mn 
money and partly in kind, ind employcd in some 
cuses three days and in others six days in the 
week 

These miy be subdivided into-—(«) the single 

men, who receive, or rathcr used to receive, 
9d and a quartern loaf for cach of the three 
or more gays the, wcre so employed , (6) the 
married men with famines, who receive 7s 
and 3 quartern loives a weck to 1s I'd and 
1 quaitern Joaf for eich diy 8 libour 

3 The unemploycd libourets of the district, 
who are set to scavaging wo1k by the paush, 
and paid a regular money wage—thc employment 
being constant, and the rite of rcmunerition 
ranging from 1s 3d to 2s 6d 2 day for exh of 
the six days, or from 7s 6d to 15, 1 week 

In pp 246, 247, 1 give a tible of the wages pnd 
by each of the metropolitin pinshes This his been 
collected at great trouble in ordcr to arrive at the 
truth on this most important matter, and for which 
purpose the several parishes have been personally 
visited It will be seen on tefcrence to this 
document, that there is only one parish it present 
that employs its in door paupeis in the scavaging of 
the public streets, and 3 parishes employing 45 
out door paupers, who are paid partly in monev 
and partly in breid, the money remuneration 
ranging from 1g 1\d a day (paid by Clerkenwell) 
to 7s a week (paid by Chelsca), and moreover 31 
parishes employing 408 applicints for relief (pau 
pers they cannot be called), and paying them wholly 
in money, the remuneration ringing from 15s 
per week to 7s 6a (paid by the Liberty of 
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the Rolls), and the employment from 6 to 3 
days weekly As a general rule it was found 
that the greatest complaints were made by 
the authorities as to the idleness of the poor 
and by the poor as to the tyranny of the 
authorities, in those parishes where the remunera 
tion was the least In St Luke's, Chelsea, for 
instance, where the remuneration 18 but 7s a week 
and three loaves, the criminations and recrimin: 
tions by the parish functionaries and the prupers 
were uimost equaliy harsh and bitter I should, 
however, observe that the men employed in this 
parish spoke in terms of great commendation of 
Mr Pnttison the surveyor, saying he always gave 
them to understand that they were free labourers, 
and invariably treated them as such The men 
ut work for Bermondsey parish also spoke very 
Inghly of their supermtendent, who, it seems, has 
interested himself to obtain for them a foul-weather 
coat Some of the highway boards or trusts take 
ull the pauper labourers sent them by the parish, 
while others give employment only to such as 
please them These boards generally pay good 
w iges, and arc in fivour with the men 

‘he mode of workang, as regards the use of the 
implements and the manual labour, is generally 
the same among the piuper scavigers as I have 
dcscribed in connection with the scavagers gene 
ray 

The consideration of whit 1s the rate of parish 
pry to the poor who are emploved 18 scavagers, 
18 compheated by the different modes in which 
the employment 1s carmed out, for, as we see, 
there 1s—Ist, the scavaging labour, by work 
house inmates, without any payment beyond 
the cost of maintenince and clothing, 2nd, the 
“short” or three daysa week labour, with or 
without “relief? in the bestowal of bread , and 
3rd, the six diys’ work weekly, with a money 
wage ind no bread, nor anything in the form of 
payment in kind or of “ rehef” 

Iet me begin with the first system of libour 
tbove mentioned, v17_ the employment of the m 
door piupers without wiges of any kind, their 
food, lodging, and clothing being considered as 
equivalents for thei work The princpal evil in 
connection with this form of piish woik 1s its 
compulsory chvracter, the men regarding it not as 
so much work given in exchange for such and 
such comforts, but as something exackd from 
them, and, to tcll the truth, it 1s precisely the 
counterpart of slavery, being equally deficient in 
ill inducement to toil, and consequently requiring 
most the same system of compulsion and super 
\ision in order to keep the men at their labour 
All interest in the work 1s destroyed, there being 
no reward connected with it, and consequently 
the same orginized system of setting to work 18 
requued 1s with cattle There are but two in 
ducements to voluntarv action—pain to be avoided 
o1 pleasure to be derived—or, in other words, the 
ittractiveness and repulsiveness of objects Take 
awy the pecuniary attraction of labour, and men 
become mere beasts of burden, capable of being 
set to work only by the dread of some punish 
ment, hence the system of parish labour, which 
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has no reward directly connected with 1t, must 
necessarily be tyrannicil, and so tend to induce 
idleness and a hatied of work altogether 

Of the diffrent forms of pauper work, street 
sweeping 1s, I am inclined to believe, the most 
unpopular of all among the poor The scavaging 
1s generilly done in the workhouse dress, and 
that to all, except the hardened panpers, and 
sometimes even to tlcm, 1s highly distasteful 
Neither have such 'tbourers, 7% I have said, the 
meentive of thit hope of the reward which 
however diminutive still tends to sweeten the 
most repulsive libour I am informed by an ea 
perienced gingsman under a contrictor, thit if Is 
notorious thit the workhouse hinds uc the Icast 
industrious sew gers in the streets ‘ They dont 
sweep as well,’ he sud, ‘ ind dent go thout it 
lhhe regular men, thev tike it quite cuss Its 
often assertcd that this labour of th warkhous: 
men 1s apphcd is vist, but this opumon secms 
rather to bear on the past than the present 

One man tnus employed gave me the following 
account He wis garrulous but not communi 
ecutive, as is frequently the cu with men who 
love to heu themselves tik, wd ire not very 
often ablc to commind listeners He was le ilthy 
looking enough but he told me he wis, or hid 
been “deliunte 7 He querulously objected to be 
questioicd about his youth, o1 tie wason of his 
being 2 pauper, but seemed to be abounding in 
workhouse stor ind worhhouse griev mes 

“ Street sweeping,” he sud, “dcgridc umn, 
and 11 amin’s poor he hasn’t no cul to be de 
giadcd = =Why cint they sct the thieves uid pick 
pockets to sweep? they could be watched ctsy 
enough, there ’s uways idle fil'ers is reckons the 
selves real gents, 13 cin be got for witching ind 
sitch easy jobs tor they gets 1s much f thein, ws 
three men’s paid for hud workhinawek Pnova 
was ina prison, but I +¢ heerd thit people there 1s 
better fed and better cucd for thin im worl usscs 
What’s the meanme of thit, sir, J d like for to 
know? You cint tell me, but I cin tell you 
The workus is mide 1s usly 15 1t cin be, that poor 
people may be got to ler it, ind chance dying 
inthe street rather’ |Ilcae the min indulecd 
in a gvbbled detail of ascricsot pruper grey ces 
which I had 2 dithculty in diverting or inter 
rupting On my ishing if the other pipers hid 
the same opinion is to street sweeping is he hid, 
herephed —| ‘To besurethey hi , all them that 
has sense to havc v’pinion at all his, the c » not 
two sides toit wy how No, I dont wint to be 
kept and do nothink = Iwant jvoper work And 
by the mghts of it I might 1s well be kept with 
nothink to do as or [pinsh oficals] 
“ Have they nothing todo,” Tasked? ‘ Nothink, 
but to make mischief ad get whit ought to go to 
the poor It’s silines ind such like 1s sy alerts 
the rates, and that’s what every poor fimily 
knows as knows anvthink Did Lever lilo my 
work better? Certunly not Do I take any 
pains with it? Wall, where would be the good 2 
I can sweep wel enough, when I please, but if I 
could do morc than the best man as ever Mr 
Darke paid a pound a week to, at wouldnt be a 
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bit better for me—not a bit, sir, I assure you We 
all takes it casy whenever we can, but the work 
must be done The only good about it 1s that 
you get outside the house It’s a change that 
way certainly But we work like horses and 1s 
treated like asses’ [On my reminding him that 
he had yust told me that they all took it easy 
when the could, and that rither often, he re- 
plicd | ‘ Well, dont horses? But it ain’t much 
use tilhing, su = It s only them 1s has been in 
wotkussis and im prish work 1s cin understand 
all the ins ind outs of it 

In giving the above and the following stite- 
ments [ hive endcrvoured to cht the fulings of 
the several paupers whom I conversed with 
Poor ignorant, or preyudiccd men miry ersily be 
mistiken im thea opimions, or in what they miy 
consider thai ficts, but if a clear exposition of 
then scntiments be obtuned, it 13 1 guide to the 
truth Ihave, therefore, given the stitement of the 
In doot prupar gs opinions querulously as they weie 
delivered is T beheve them to be the sentiments 
of those of his cliss who, is he said, had any 
ypimion ut ul 

It seems indeed, from ul J could leun on the 
suly .t that peuper street work, even it the best 
is unwilling and slovenly work, pauper workmen 
being the worst of all workmcn — If the streets be 
swept doin itis becuse 1 dozcn pauperis are put 
to the labour of cight nine, or ten regular scavagers 
who are independent labour rs, and who may have 
some pridc of ut or some desue to show their 
employers thit they uc to be depended upon 
This tecling docs not wtuite the pruper workman, 
Who thinks or knows thit if hc did evince a 
desire ind v parseverince to plo ise 1t would avail 
him hitth beyond the enecis ind al wall of his 
mites so thut cven wath 1 disposition to acquire 
the good opimon of the ithontics, there as thig 
obstiucle in bis wty id to most men who move in 
ercumscribed sphere it 18 ¥ scious obst icle 

Mf the second mode of prupcer scar iging, viz, 
that performed by out door piupcers, and paid 
for putly in moncy id partly in hind, I heard 
from othciils connected with paupet management 
vers strong eondemnitions, is being full of mis 
Chicvous und degrading tendcnens The pryment 
to the outdoor pruper seviger aver ges, as [ 
hue stittd Ud a day to v single man, with, 
pabips a quirtern lou, and this, in some cases, 
1S for only three diys 1a the week , while to a mir 
nicd mim with vfumily it varies between Is Lhd 
ind 1s 2¢ . diy with a quirtern, md some 
times two quutcin loves, and this, likewise, 13 oc 
cision ly from three to six daygin thu weck On 
this the single o1 fanuly men must subsist, it they 
hive no other means of curmmg m addition The 
men thug employcd are ccrtunly not independent 
labourers, nor wre they, in the full sense of the 
word is popularly understood, paupers, for their 
meins of subsistence ue partly the fruits of their 
toil, ind although they are wretchedly dependent, 
they sccm to fcel that they have a sort of right to 
be sct to work, 1s the law ordains such modicum 
of relicf im or out of the workhouse, as will enly 
ward off death through hunger ren x thiee- 
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“TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBER OF MEN EMPLOYED BY 
SCAVAGING, AS WELL AS THE NUMBER OF HOURS PER DAY 
AMOUNT OF WAGES ACCRUING TO EACH, AND THE TOTAL 



































f 
No of mir i Nuiee of, 
ried nen [single men{Number of|Number of, Daily or wecklv 
cinploved | employed {| Superin | Foremen | — wages of the 
Pop sure iby pirishosiby parishes) tendents jor Gangers married 
jdaily insci} daly in | employed | employed parish men 
|suiog the} scavaging by parishcs {by parishes 
j  strcets the s.reets | 
Paid in Money (by Parishes) | | $ 
Greenwich | 7 ! 1 | i | 1 13 
Walworth 1 12 | | 9 15 
Newington J | 
Lambeth Qe v4 | ] 5 | 15 
Poplar | ne) 4 15 
St Anns, Soho | ‘ 1 | 15 
Rotherhithe | 4 1 14 
| Wandsworth | ( 1 12 
Hackney She. 4 4 2 
St Mary’s, Paddington | | c i “ 12 
mt Galess, and St Gcorges Bloomsbury “| i é a 
St Pincris (South west Division) 1 - 12 
St Clement Dines b | m4 1 1} 
St. Piuls, Covent garden i. r } 11 
St Jamess, Westminster Oo | | 1; | 10 
Ditto Gp © 1 | 10 
Ditto ( H| y 
St Andrews, Holboin 10 ] | 4 9 
Marvlebone SU va 1 Iu | y 
dt Georges, Himover squire at 0 1 | & | 9s a week 
Inberty of the vols i 7s 6d 
Bermondsey > ao 4 ] 1 | 1s 4d per diy 
Paid in Money (1 Heghueg board ) ; | 
St Jamess, Cl rhenweli (i t Divi aio) by is | 15 
Islington ‘ j | ea 15 
; Commercial Rid Fist . } | 7 | 1% 
H impstead | | 1 15 
Foghs tc 2 1 | 14 
Kensineton ) ; | I 12 
Lewisham 1 1 12 
Camberwcll es ! | 1 | 12 
Christchuich, Lambeth 0 TY 1. 
Woolwich : | } 1 | 12 
Deptford 4 ] 9 
Pacd partly atad ! 
St Lukes, Chel i ae a 4 317s ,andon an ave 
rage 3 lowes eich, 
at 4d 4 lo if 
Harstown ,, ee dl 1 |7s, and werage 3 
| | loaves per head 
St James a, Clerkenwel! Go| | 1s 14d tday,and 
| 1 quirtcrn loaf 
Paid uholl, vhead | | 
St Pancras (Highways) lo | | 1 estimated expense 
| ot food, 2s 4d 
weehly 
Total 400 | 66 8 62 





* The number of men here givenas emploved by the parishes in the scavag 
Wat the present table mcludes ald the paris 


from that of the table at page 213 








whereas the other referrcd to only a portion of the localities there mentioned 








ing of the strects will be found to differ 
h men employcd throughout London, 
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THE METROPOLITAN PARISHES AND HIGHWAY BOARDS IN 
AND NUMBER OF DAYS PER WEEK, TOGETHER WITH THE 
ANNUAL WAGES OF THE WHOLE 
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| Number ot 
a Nunbcer of — | days tl 1 loti 1 
Daly of wacky | Wecky, women | Waste eros qauamber at, TAnmene teal) Lot gimual age 
Ee we Superintendents Gr ingers eich De h ; aa is employed | mcluding the estimated 
] {1 s voved to I sweeping | t 
yocatimen | “Uaploged by | employed by eae anal ¢T am site ee 
| streets 
— samen on ceca = Tea ge eae i a: parked 
‘ 8 ‘ { sy ad 
15 30 and 1 house 1> 10 b 405 lo YU 
te live in ! 
| 
14 lo ee Fy $99 12 05 
QU 1s | 1) 6 1456 0 0 
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days-a-week work’ 1s by the poor or pauper 
labourers looked upon as being, after the in door 
pauper work, the worst sort of employment 

krom a married man employed by the push 
u der this mode, I had the followm, account 

He was an intelligent looking man, of ibout 75, 
but with nothing very particular in Ins appearance 
unless 1t were a head of very curly hin Ile 
gave me the statement in his own room, winch 
was larger than I have usually found such 
abodes, and would have becn vary birc, put that 
it was somewhit littered with the vesscls of his 
trade as a street scller of Nectar, Persiin Sherbet 
Raspberryadc, and other dicoctions of coloured 
ginger-beer, with hijh soundm,s mumes md ame 
ferent flavour in the summer he sud he could 
live bettcr thercby, with a littl cost ring than by 
street swceping, but bang often 1 ichly min he 
could not do so during the uncertuntics of i winr 
street trade lis wife, a decent Joching womin 
was present occasionilly, suckling one Child, about 
two years old—for the poor oftcn protract the woan 
ing of their cluld-cn is the mothers mtiimcnt as 
the cheapest of all food for the infunt, mes th 
means of postponing the further increase of then 
family —w hilst anothcrof five or ax yoursof we Sut 
on v bench by her side There wis nothin, on the 
walls in the wiry of im ormament, a Lhe con 
an some of the rooms of the poor for the Couple 
had once been in the wor) house, vid am Ut be 
driven there agun, ind with such epprohcusic as 
did not care, perhaps, to mike v hone othcry ise 
than they found it cycn at the consumption of 
only a little sparc time wore mnyolyed 

The husband sud — 

“TI was brought up as 1 typc Souruer my 
father, who was onc, Joirnt me Ins tride, but he 
died when [ was quite 1. young ini, o1 | night 
have been better perfected an oat) Twas con 
fortably ott cnoug! then ind got mance Very 
soon atter thit l wis tu cn all with mm abscs im 
my ncch, you can see the math of it sul] [Te 
showed me the muk |] “Jor six, months T wisi t 
able to doa thing, ind I was iput of the ume, 
I dont recollect how Jong, m St Jutholomew s 
Hospitu lo owis woik wd all when J came 
out, and hardly fit for work, I couldnt heir of 
any wok I could get, for thae wis i ereit 
bother in the trade betwen mister md men 
Before J went into the hospital, there wis moncy 
to pay to doctors, and when I cime out I could 
earn nothing, so cvcrything wont, vos, sit, CVE 4 
thing My wife made i biti matter with chan, 
for families she ’d lived yn, but things arc aa uh d 
way if a poor woman his to licp hor husbind 
She was tiken 11] at Inst, ind then there wis 
nothing but the parish forus I sufhered agreit 
deal before it come to that It wis uv‘ul No 
ne can know what it is but them that suffers it 
But I didn’t know whit in the world todo We 
bved then in St Lukes and were pisnd to ow 
iwn parish, and were thiee months in the work 
touse The living wis good enough, better then 
han it 18 now, I’ve heard, but 1 was moperible’ 
(And I was very miserable,’ intgrposed the wif, 
*for I had been brought uv comfortable, my 
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father was a respectable tradesman in St George’s- 
im the East, and I had been in good situations ”] 
“We mide ourselves,’ sud the husband, “as 
uscful 1g we could but we were prricd of course 
At thc three months cnd, 1 hid 10s given to me 
to come out with, ind was told I might start 
co termongerng on it But to man not up to 
the tridc, 10. wont go very fu to keep up 
costering I didnt feel master enough of my 
own tridc by this time to try for work vit, and 
work wasnt i ul regulir There were good 
hinds cunng only 12 itweekh The 10s soon 
wont md] hid a un to apply for rehef, and got 
mm older for the stonc yud to go ind break stoncs 
Tin bushels was to be Inoken for Jud It was 
dreain’ hud work at fist My hands got ail 
bhistared and bloody, aud I vc gme home and 
cnicd With pun wd wietchedness At first 1¢ wag 
on to three divs Inefore 1 could bicak the ten 
Iuhel TL felt shivered to dits dl over my arms 
md shoulders, ma my head wis sphtting I then 
got to doit in two divs, wd then in one, ind it 
earcowewid bit dl this tim Lhid only whi 
wis rcchoncd three divs workin uveek Thit 
is vou sce, su, Th d only thice timcs ten bushels 
of stencs . ven to bred in the weck, and earned 
ony > Of Ys Lined onat md pud ls 6d 
veweek rent {> toc neighbors tool cue of 1 
few ostils for uo omd the puih or * broker 
wouldat dave foun? them wor h carnage My 
Witt wey then om che country with 1 sister I 
lived upon | © do and duppm., went without fire 
© cial (or nid onc only very seldom) though 
2 wisnt wum worker J cam suely sty that 
for ght weels tL never tisted or dite of meat, 
und hardly ot bite of butter When I couldn’t 
Siccp of vouignt but thit wint cften, 1t was 
tarible, verb washed whit bits of things I 
hod then mvsch, md laid sometimes to get a 
hiporth of soup iy favour, as the chandler sud 
sho didnt mike kos thie ot pennorth’ Tf I 
eit too much duippmg it mide me feel sick 1 
hudly know now much breiwd and dupping I cat 
mouweth ILospent whit moncy I hid im at and 
bread, ind semcu ics went without [was very 
woth, you my be sum, su, mndaf I’d had the 
influenzi or ainvthine that way, I should have 
gone off hhe a shot, for I secmed t» have no con 
stitution left But my wife erme bich agaun and 
got work it chuinz, wd mide wbout 4s a week 
tit, but we ware still very badly off Then I 
got to work on the roids every diy, and had Is 
ind a quutern Jouf aday, which wis vase I 
hid only one clnld then, but men with larger 
finnlics got two quartcrn loives a day Single 
men cot U2 rdav I]t wis fir camer work than 
stone bretkirg too The hours were from eight 
to five in Winter, id from scven to six 1m Summer 
Lut there 5 ilw tys chinges going on, a1 d we were 
put on Is T!d¢ vy day and + quarter loaf, and 
only three divs vy week All the sime as to time 
of course ‘Lhe bread wasnt good, it was only 
cherp = I suppose there wes 20 of us working most 
of the times as Twas) The gingsmin, as you 
cull him, but that’s more for the 1:gulir hands, 
wis uservant of the parish, and 2 gicat tyrant 
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Yes, indeed, when we had a talk among ourselves, 
there was nothing but grumbhng heard of 
Some of the tiles I’ve heard were shocking, 
worse than what I’ve gone through Everybody 
was grumbling, except perhaps two men that had 
been 20 yerrs in the strcets and were hke born 
paupers They didnt fcel it for there’s + great 
difference men They knew no better But 
anybody might have been fmghtencd to heir some 
of the men tilk and curse We've stopped work 
to abuse the p rish officers as might be pissing 
We've mobbed the overseers, ind 1 numbcr of us 
T wasore wore tiken before the magistrate for 
1t, but we told him how bidly we wer off and 
he dischirged us, and gave us orders into the 
workhouse, und told ’em to see it nothing coult he 
done for us We were there till next morning, and 
then sent rway without invthimg being sud 

“Its iv sad life sir wiupushwoleas  T 
wish to God I could act ott of it) But when i 
man has children he cint sop and siy ‘i cint 
do ths,’ ind T wont dothit Lost week now 
in costcring, I lost 6s ” [he meant that Ins ev 
penses, of every hind, caceeded his receipts hy 6s | 
and though I can distil ncet u, or any thing that wy 
[this was sud somewhat Jiughinely], ‘ it s only 
when the we ither’s hot and fine that my good 
at all con be done with 1f I think, too, thit 
there’s uot the moncy among working, men thit 
there orce was = Anythinz regula in the way of 
pay must always be looked at by vman with 2 
family 

“ Of course the streets must be properly swept, 
and if I can sweep them as will is Mr Dodds 
men, for I know once of them vory well, whi 
should I have only 3s 44d a week and thre: 
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loaves, and he have 16s, | thinkat wt I dont. 


drink, my wife knov s IT dont’ [the wie assented} 
“and it scems asif ma parish amin must be bcpt 
down when he 1s down and then bluncd for st 
Imay not undcrstind ul about it, bit it looks 
queer ” 

From an unma,ricd man, looking ike 1 incre 
boy in the fice although he issturcd me he was 
newly 24, fir as he knew TL heud m acount 
of his }ibour and its fruits we push sowie 
Uso of his former career, which putiles gre uty 
in its chiracteristics of the nurritives T uve to 
ward the close of the fir t volume, of deserted 
neglected, and runaw ty children 

He lived from Ins ciurhest recollection witl 
old wom in whom he first culled‘ grindmoth< 
and was then bid to call “ aunt,” ind she, soric of 
the neighbeurs told lum, hid “kept him out of 
lis nghts, for she hid 4. 1 wech with him s0 
that there ought to hive been money coming to 
him whcn he grew up I have somet mes hc ud 
similar stitcments from the ignorant poor for it 15 
agreeable cnongh to them to fincy th t thcy have 
becn wrongcd out of fortunes to which they were 
justly e titled, and deprived of the position and 
eonsequence m life which thcy ought to have pos 
sessed “ by mghts” In the course of my inquires 
among he poo. women who supply the slop 
milliners shops with widows’ caps cap fronts, 
wonlun s eo!l us, &t ; &c 5 I was told bv one mide 
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dle-rged cap-maker, a very silly person, that she 
would he worth 100 0002, “if she had her rghts ” 
What those “ mghts’ were she could not explain, 
only thit there was and had been a great deal of 
money im the family, and of course she had a mght 
to her share only she wis kept out of 1t 

The youth in question never he ard of a father, 
and hid been informed thit his mother had daed 
when ho wis a biby —s kiom what he told me, I 
think it most probible that he was wm illegitimate 
child for whose maintenance his fithcr possibly 
pud the 4. .v week, perh ups to some neat relative 
of th deceued mothar The old womin as well 
is Tconld mike the matter ow from his nirrative, 
ind, as little wis hnown about her 
she was buried by the punish, md the lid, on the 
evening of the funcril wes to have been tiken by 
the lindlord of the house where they lodged into 
the worknouse but the boy ran iwity betore this 
coule be accomplished the push of course not ob 
jeeting to be a heved of an inenmbrance =He 
thought be wasthen vbouwt twelve or thirtecn years 
of we od het ad b fore rumaw ry from two schools, 
one t Tvveced schoo! to which he hid been sent, 
“ry eleassoconjnene > he sud * und onc master, 
not he as hid the rageds, leithered him,” to use 
hi own words “ tightly We knew his letters 


nov fic thou ht but that was al, md very few,” 
he std cru ly would hive pat up with it so 
lonz w ] de We subsisted 1s well as he 
could by sclling matches, penny memo: mdum 
bocky cimions, Nc tftcr he bad) ran iway, 
Slee in. under hedgecs m= the country, or am 
Jodginy hoises aa town, umd living on a few 
mn ov du or © starving on nothink ’ He 
woo tth nm al ound beheved at was of a fever, 
whoo somewhere about Portsmouth ind when 


he wo sufhicr nth, recovered, ind had given the 
best recount uc could of timeclf, wis pissed to 
bis pur han fondon The rebeving officer, he 
sud woud bive given him a put ot shoes and 
hilt vcrown, md let him ‘take hay chance, but 
the doctor wouldnt siurtify any wiys’ He 
mcoint I think thut the medicu ofucer found 
lim too Wl] to be at large on his own iccount Fle 
di chuged himsclt however, ina few weeks from 
this parish workhouse, as he wis convalescent 
‘The grub there, you sec, sir, he sud, “ was 
stunning good when I fust went, bus at fell 
of As the probunlty 1 thit therm was no 
chee im the diet it may not Le unfur to con 
clude thit the regulir meals of the ¢stublshment 
wore wy Jelishable at fist and thit after 
wads their very rgulanty md thar little varia 
tion mad the recipicnt critical 

‘ When I left sir, he stated “thes guv me 
2s bd, and a tidy shirt, and a pau of blucherers, 
and mend d up my togs forme decent I tred all 
soits of gocsthen I went to Chalk fim und some 
othe: furs with sticks for throwing ind used to 
jump among them as throwmg wes gomg on, and 
to sing out, ‘ break mv legs and miss my pegs’ I 
got miny 2 knock, and when I did, oh! there was 
such lirfing at the fun on it I sold garden stywks 
too, and garden ropcs, and posts sometimes , but it 
wisall wers poor pry Sometimes I made 10d, 
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but not never I think but twice le a day at it, and 
oftener 6d , and 1n bad weather there was nothink 
tobe done If I made 6d clear, it was 1d for 
cawfee—for I often went out fasting in a morning 
—and 1d for bread and butter, and 1d for pudden 
for dinner, and another 1d perhaps for beer—h uf 
pint and a farden out at the public bar—and 2d 
for a night’s lodging I’ve had sometimes to cave 
half my stock in flue with a deputy for a mghts 
rest O, I didnt much mind the bugs, so I could 
rest, and next day had to takc my things out if 
T could, and pay a hexter ha’penny or penny, for 
huntrest, hke Yes, I’ve made 18d 1 hevcning 
ata far, but there’s so miny 1 going it there 
that one ruins another, and wit weither ruins the 
whole bling, the prwillion, theatres and ll 

I never was a hactor, ncver, but I’ve thought 
sometimes I’d hkc to try my hand itit I may 
some day, ‘cause 1m tall =I wis forced to go to 
the pansh again, tor I got al] ind dreadful werk 

and then they guv me work on the roids Icint 
just say how long it’s since, two or three you 
perhaps, but I had 9d 1 diy it first, ind rglir 
work, and then three days ind three loives 2 
week, and then three days ind no lowes I 
haven’t been at it werry Intel) Tove aivther 
taken the summcr out of involf, but I must go 
back soon, for cold weither’s 1. connng \y, I 
lived a good deal on camying trunks from the 

busses to Euston Railway , 1 good miny busses 
stops in the Newroad, in the middle of the 
squire Some was foreigners, and they wis wary 

scaly No, I never said nothink but once ven I 
got two French ha’pennies for carrying 1 heavy 

old leather thing, hke a coich box 18 secmed to 
belong to a family, and then the 1 ulway bobbics 
made me hold mv tongue I yjobbed ibout in 
other places too, but the trme’s gone by now O), 
I had a deal to put up with Inst winter Whit is 
9d a dav for thice days? and if poor men hid 
their nights, tircs ud be diffcrent 1d like to 
know where all the money gos I never counted 
how minv parish sweepers there wis, too miny by 

arf I’ve a iights to work, and it 5 15 little asa 
parish cin do to findit I pay ls aweck for hilt 1 
bed, and not half enough bed clothcs, but me and 
Jack Smith sometimes sleeps in our clothes, ind 
sometimes spreads em 0’ top No, poor Jack, he 
hasn't no hold on 1 pansh, he s a mud lark ind 
a gatherer [bone giubber] Do J like the ovcrscers 
and the parish ofhcers! In cour e not, nobody 

does Why don’t they? Well howcem thy? 
that’s just where it 19) Ven T havent been it 
sweeping, I ve staid in bed 1s Jong isl was let, 
but Mother B —I don t know no other nunc she 
has—wouldn’t stand itafter ten © no, it wernt 
a common lodging house, a sort of private lodging 

house perhaps, where you took by the week = If 
I made nothink but my ninepences, I lived on 
bread and cawfee, or bread and cohcr and some 

times a red herring, and I’ve bought ’Lm in the 
Bnill at five and six a penny Mother B charged 
id for leave to toast "em on her giiduon 

She wascaly old —— J’ve oft spent all my 
money in @ trope supper at night,gnd fasted all 
next day I used to walk about ind look in at 


the cook shop windows, and try for a job next 
day I’d have gone five miles for anybody for a 
penn'orth of pudden No,I never thought of 
making awiy with myself, never Nor I never 
thought of going for a soldier, 2t wouldn't suet 
me to be teed so What I want 1s this here— 
regular work ind no jaw OQ, I’m sometimes as 
miscrtble 1s hunger ’1] make a parson, if ever he 
felt it ‘Ses I go to church sometimes when I'm 
at work for the pirish, 1f I’m at all togged No 
doubt I shill die in the workus You see 
there s nobody mn the world ciurcs for me I can’t 
tell just how I spend my money, just as it comes 
into my hcid No, I don’t care about drinking , 
it dont agree with me, but there s some can jive 
onit I don t think 1s I shall ever marry, though 
who hnows?’ 

The third and list system of pimsh work 1s 
where the labourer 1s employed regularly, and 
pud 1 fixed wage, out of the parochial fund 
certunly, but not m thc same manner as the 
pipers awe pud, nor with any payment in 
hind (1s in Joes), but al in money The pay- 
ment in this wise 13 usually 1s 6d a day, and, but 
for such cmployment thc poor so employed, 
would, in most instinces, apply for rehef 

In one pirish, where the poor are regulaily 
cmplovcd im street swecping, ind pud a regulu 
Wice in moncy, the whole scw aging work 18 done 
by the paupcrs, is they are usually termed, though 
they ure not ‘on the rite’ By them the streets 
ac swept and the houscs dusted, the granite 
broken for micidimizition, ind the strects and 
roids 1epaved o1 repaired This 13 done by about 
50 men, the libour in the different depart 
ments I hie spcahed being about equally ap 
portioncd iw to the nuinber emploved ineach The 
work 18 cxccuted without wy direct intervention 
of the puirish ofhcers employed in administering 
aclief to the poor, but through the agency of a 
boud <All the men, however, are the poor of 
the parish id but for this employment would or 
might clum rchef, or demind admittance with 
the fumilics into the workhouse The system, 
thercfore, 18 onc of indirect pauper labour 
Newly al the mcn hwe been unskilled labourcrs 
the exception being now and then a fw operatives 
in such hindiciafts 1s were suffering fiom thc 
dearth of employment Some of the artizans, I 
wis informe i, wouid be ewning their 9s in the 
stonc yd one week, and the next getting 30s 
it thar busmess The men thus labourmg for 
the parish are about three fifths Inshmen, a fifth 
Welchmen, or 1athc1 morc than a fifth, and the 
remunder knglishmen There 1s not a single 
Scotchm in among them 

There 1s no difference, in the parish I allude to, 
betwecn the wages of mumed and single men, 
but men with famihes are usually preferred 
among the applicants for such work They all 
reside in their own rooms, or sometimes in lodg 
ing houses, but this rests with themselve» 

I had the following account from a heavy and 
healthy looking middle aged man, diessed in a 
jacket and trousers of coarse corduroy There 1s 
so little distinctive about .t, however, that I wil’ 
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not consume space in presenting 1t n the narrative 
form in which I noted 1t down It may suffice 
that the man seemed to have little rmcollection as 
to the past, and less care as to the future His 
dfe, from all I could learn from him, had been 
gent in what may be called memal Ibour, as 
the servant, not of an individual, but of 1 paush, 
put there was nothing, he knew of, that he hid 
to thank anybody for—parish or any one = Thy 
wanted ham and he wanted them On iny ashing 
him if he had ncver tried to “ better himsclf, 
he said that he had once as a navy, but 1 blow on 
the head and eye, from 1 portion of rock shivcicd 
by his pick axc, disabled him for awlnk, md he 
left rmlway wo1k He went to church 5 wis 
expected of him, and he and Ins wife hhed it 
He had forgotten how to read, but never wis‘ adib 
at 1t,” and so “didn’t know nothing vboutthe litiny 
or the psalms” Ie couldnt say a3 he knew any 
difference between the Church of England ind the 
Roman Catholic church goers, “cause the onc was 
a English and thet other vTnsh rhyion’ ind he 
‘ wasn’t to beexpected tounderst und Irishicliguen 
He saw no necessity to put by moncy (this he 
said hesitatingly), supposing he could, whit wis 
his parish for? ind he would tike cire he didn t 
lose his scttlment If he d ever hid such 
chance as som: had he might have saved moncy, 
but he never hid He had no fimily, wd his 
wife earned rbout 4s 1 week, but not cvery weck, 
in a wool warehouse, and they did middling 

The wbove, then, are the modes in which prupers 
or imminent paupers, so to speik,are employed, und 
in one way or other are pared for thar lvbour, or 
what 18 cilled paid, ind who, dthough push 
menials, still reside in then own vbode , with the 
opportunity, such as it 1s, of “Jookmsy out” for 
better employ ment 

As to the moral qualitics of the street sme ping 
paupers I do not know thit they difla from thos 
of paupers genaidly All men who fcc) them 
selves sunk into compulsory labour and 1 deci ided 
condition ate dissitished, ind eiger to throw tne 
blame of their degiidition from then own 
shoulders But itis evident thit these men wu 
unwilling workers, beciuse their work 18 deprived 
of its just reward , ind although I did not heu 
of any difheulty bemg eapeuenced in getting 
them to work, I was assured by many who ]ncw 
them well, thit they do not go about it with my 
alertness Did any one ever heu iv pmper 
whistle or sing at his strect work? I beneve that 
every experienced vestryvman will agree to the 
truth of the stitement that it 19 very rucly 
a confirmed piper mses fiom his degradation 
His theughts ind aspirations seem bounded 
by the workhouse and the parish = The re ison 
appears to bec because the workhouse autho 
rities seek rathcr to degrade thin to elcvate 
the man, rcsorting to every mens of shaming the 
pauper, until at list he becomes so utterly callous 
to the disgrace of pauperism that he does nov 
care to altcr his position The system, too, 
adopted by the parish authoritics of not prying 
for work, or paying less than the ordinary prices 
of the trade, causes the pauper labourers to be 
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unwilling workers, and finding that industry 
brings no reward, or less than its fair reward, to 
them, they get to hate all work, and to grow up 
habitual burdens on the Stite Crabbe, the poet, 
who in all questions of borough and parish hfe 18 an 
authority, makes his workhouse bov, Dick Mon- 
day, who when a boy got more kicks than half 
pence, dic Sir Richard Monday, of Monday place, 
but this 1s a thght on the wings of poetical 
licence, certunly not impossible, and that 13 all 
Which cin be sud for ats hkelihood 

The following remus on the payment of the 
puish street sweepers ure from one of Mr 
Cochrines publicitions —— 

‘The council considcis it a duty to the poor to 
touch upon the niggirdly manner in which parish 
suvvengers uc gencruly pad, ind the deplorable 
ind cmiciited condition which they usually pre 
scut, with rcgard to then clothing and personal 
ippouince One contrutor pays 163 6d per 
woh 2 piv Jos 12 (includmg a Highway 
Joud) pry 15. cuh, 1 prys 14s Gd , 2 pay 
14, , ind 1 pivs so low iy 128 On the other 
hind five puish boirds of ‘guardians of the 
poor pay only 9. cich, to their miserable mud 
lurks, one piys 8s , another 7s 5d, a third 7s , 
v fourth compcns ites its |abourers—in the Bntish 
mctropolis, where rent and living are necessarily 
higher thin cls where—with 5, 8d per week ! 
whilst 1 hfth prys 3 men 15s cach, 12 men 10s 
cich and 6 men 7s Gd cach, for exactly the 
sume kind of work!!! But what renders this 
me in torture of mcn (because they happen to be 
poor) ibsuid 183 well as crucl, ire the anomalous 
fits, thit whilst the guiruiins of one pamsh pay 
7 men Ts eich, the contrictor for another part of 
the sime push, prys his 4 men 14s eich ,—and 
Whilst the guudiins of 1 second pansh pay only 
Sy Sd, the Highway Board prys 15s to each of 
its |ubourcrs, for performing «x ictly the same work 
in the sume district '—Mr Duke, scwvenging con 
tractor of Piddington, lutely stated thit he never 
hid, und never would, employ any man at Jess than 
loy or 18s per weck , —and Mr Sinnott, of Bel 
videre road, Lambeth, bout thrce months since, 
offered to cortun West ]nd guiudians, to trike 
40) pipers ont of them own workhouse to cleanse 
thcu own pirish, on the sticet orderly system ,— 
and to pay them 15s per week exch min®, but 
the ccononucal guirdiins preferred filth ind 4 full 
Woikhousc, to cleanliness Christian chanty, and 
common sense ,— ind so the propostl of this con 
siderite contractor wis reyeted! It 18 certainly 
fir from being credit ible to boirds of gentlmen 
and wo ilthy tradesmen who manage puish affairs, 
to pry little more than one half the wages that an 
individui! docs, to poor Jibourers who cannot 
chvosc their employment or their m sters 

‘ The broken down tradesman, the journeyman 
deprived of lis usual work by panic or by poverty 
of the times, the ingemous mechani, or the un- 
successful «artist, applies at the parish labour. 
market for leave to hive by othe: labour than that 


* To the honourable conduct of the above-named 
coutractors totheir men, I am glad to be able to bear wit 
ness All the men speak im the highest terms of them 
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which hitherto maintamed him im comfort 

Yhe usual language of such persons, even when 
applying for private alms or parochial relief, 18, not 
that they want money, but ‘that they hive long 
been out of work,’ ‘that their particular tride 
has been overstocked with apprentices, or supcr 
seded by machinery,’ or, ‘that thar lite em 

ployer has become bankrupt, or his discharged 
the majority of his hands from the bidness of the 
times’ To + man of this class, the guirdian of 
the poor replies, ‘ We will test your willinencss to 
labour, hy employing vou am the stone vaird, or to 
sweep thc streets, but the pansh hang heavily 
burthened with rates we cannot ifford morc thin 
7s or 85 a week’ The poor cre iture conscious ot 
his own helplesancss, wer pts the mi erible pitt ince, 
in order to preseiyc himsc]f ind fumily from ammce 

diate stary ition 

“The council his taken much puns to 18 
certain the wiges, ind mode of cxpenditurc of 
them, by ths uncarcd for, md almost pith, 
class of libourers throughout the mctropolitim 
parishes , wd it possesscs undemimble procfs, that 
few possss any further garment thin the 1148 
upon their bichs, some bang cven without a 
change of linen that they never cnt3 a plaice 
of worship, on rccount of thar wint of de 
cent clothing, thit thar wives and children auc 
starved and in rigs, and the Jattcr witho it the 
Jeast cducition, thit they never by anv chance 
taste fresh animt] food that one thid ot tha 
hard carnings is pud for rent, ma thit thar only 
sustenince (unless their wives hippen to go out 
washing or charinz) consists of bietd  potitocs 
coarse ter without milk or sugir, i silt hese 
two or three times a week and 1 slice of rusty 
bicon on Sunday moining! The moi) culled 
dinncr they neserhnow, then only re fection bang 
breakfast and ‘tea  becr they do not taste from 
year» cnd to vears cnd, and any other luawy, o1 
even necessary, 1s out of the question 

* Of the 21 scavengers employed by St James s 
parish in 1850, no less thin 16, s71s Mr Coch 
rane’s report, “ were marned with from onc to 
four children exch How the poor cic1 wes who 
receive but 7s 6d¢ a week support tncir fimilics, 1s 
best known to themselves ’ 

Let me now, in conclusion, endeavour to iruve 
ata rough estin ite is to the sum of whuh the 
pruper Jibours annually arc mulct by the be fore 
mentioned rates of 1¢muner ition, cstumating the 
labour at the mark«t yuue or amount pud by the 
honourable contractors, v17, 10s 1. week, for af 
private mdividuals cin afford to pay thit w ge, 
and yet reap a profit out of the transition the 
guardians of the poor surely could ind should pry 
the same prices, and not avul themselves of 
starving mens necessities to reduce the wages of 1 
trade to the very quich of subsistence If it bev 
sound principle tht the condition of the paupcr 
should be rendered dss desirible than that of the 
labourer, assuredly the prmuple 1s cqually sound 
that the condition of the Jiubourc: should be madc 
swore desirable thin that of the piuper, for if to 
pamper the pauper be to mike mdolcnce more 
agrecable than industry, certainly to grind down 


i) 


the wages of the labourer 1s to render industry 
as unprofitable ag indolence In either cise the 
sume premium is proffered to piupetism As 
yct the Poor Liw Commissioners have seen but 
one way of reducing the poor rites, \17, bv ren 
dering the stite of the pruper as unenmadble 
ae possible, and they have wholly lost srght of 
the other mode of attuning the sime end, wiz, 
by miking the state of the Inbower as desi able 
ws possibl. To institute a terrible poor law with- 
out mauntaning in rttractive form of industry, 1s 
to hold out a boon to crime = If the wages of the 
working min ite to be reduced to hire subsistence, 
and the condition of the piuper is to be rendered 
worse thin that of the working min, what atro- 
cits will not be vommittcd upon the poor 
lex ite the condition of the Jaboure:, and there 
will be no necessity to depress the pauper Make 
work more attractive by increvsing the reward for 
it, ind Jazimess will nceessanly become more re 
pulsivc As itis, however the piupcr is not only 
kept at the very lowest point of subsistence, but 
his hilf starved Ivbour 1s brought into competition 
wih thit of men living in 1 compuative state of 
comfort, amd the result, of course, 1s, that im 
sthid of dccreising the number of paupers or 
poor ritcs we mike panpers of our | bourers, 
and hil our workheuses by such meiny If a 
sewartrs libour be worth from 12s to 15s per 
wockh im the mukct, what moril right have the 
guaideans of the poor to pry ds Se tor the sume 
commodity ¢ If the piupers ue set to do work 
Which 18 furly worth 15s, then to pry them httle 
more than one third of the 1cgula valuc 18 not 
only to mile unwilling workcrs of the paupers, 
but to diiys down all the better workmen to the 
Jovd of the worst 

Jt miy be estimited that the outliy on pauper 
Jibour 16 4a whok, after deducting the sum pud 
to superintendents ind gingers, does not exceed 
10s weekly per individual, conscqucntly the 
lowcring of the price of labour 3s in this ratio 
There ire now, in round numbers, 450 pauper 
scuvigors in the metropolis, md the recount 
stinds thus — 





yearly 
450 servigers, it the wg lar 
weekly waizes of 16s cach £15,710 
450 piper Inbourers, 10s eich 
weekly 11,700 
Lower price of pauper work £7,020 


Ticnce we see, that the gie it scuf employers 
of the scavigers, after all, arc the guardins of 
the poor, compared with whom the most grasping 
contractor 18 1 model of liberavlty 

Tnat the mimmum of remuneration paid by 
the parishes his tended, ind ig tending more 
and more, to the general dcpreciation of wages 
in the scwvaging trade, there 1s no doubt It 
has done so directly and indirectly One man, 
who hid been a last maker, told me that he left 
his cmploy ment 1s a London scivager, for he had 
‘come down to the parish,” wid set off at the 
close of the summer into Kent for the harvest and 
hopping, for, when in the country, he had been 
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more used to agricultural labour than to last, clog, 
or patten making He considered that he hid 
not been successful, still he returned to London a 
richer man by 26s 6d Nearly 20s of this soon 
went for shocs and necessary clothing, ind to piv 
some arrears of rent, and a chandlers bill 
he owed, after which he could be trusted agian 
where he wis known He applied to the fore 

man of a contractor, whom he knew, for work 


“What wage? said the forcmi Fittcen 
shillings a week,’ was the reply “Why, whi 
did you get fiom the parish for sweeping? * Nine 


shillings’ ‘ Well,’ sud the foreman, “ I hnow 
you re a decent man, and you were rccommendcd 
before, and so I cam give you four or tive divs i 
weck at 2+ 42 1 div, ind n> nonscnse thout 
hours, for you /now yoursslf 1 can gt WO nen 
as have boen paresh wailers at ls 9d a dar and 
yump at rt, and so you mustit be child; Th 
man closed with the offer, hnowing that th fc . 
man spoke the truth 

A contractor told mc th ut he conld abt un § ple ity 
of hands,’ used to pansh scragines worl itt 
10s Od to 12s rwweck wherer he pud 16 

Itievident then, that the systemcf p tper 
work in scavaging his created an increisine 
morket for cheap and detero ated Jibour 24 
market including hundreds of the unemploved 1 
yother unskilled Jibours, ond it is hirdiy to dn 
doubted thit the mmy who hae tuth in the 
doctrine tliat it1s the best poluy to buv m th 
cheapest and scll in che dearest mirket will vy al 
themselves of the low priced labour of this prime 
constituted mut 

Itis but nghtto add that those puishe which 
pay 15s aweek ue is worthy of cominend ttion 
3 those which pw 4%, 7s Od and Ts por weed 
and Is 4d and 1s d'd vu day we reprehcns bhi 
and, unfortunitcly, the latter huc ' tender cy to 
regulate ill the others 


On pur Sprit Olwt) LILs 


Trrs constitutes the last of the four virvtus of 
labour employed im the clemsing of the publ « 
thoroughfires of London = J have already treated 
of the selfsupporting manuul labour, the 5 If 
supporting machine Jabour, and the pruper libs 
and now ptocecd to the consideration of the ph 
Janthropx Jibour of the streets 

In the fust place, Jet us understand cle uly 
what is mewmt by philinthropie Jubour ind how 
it 18 distinguished from pauper labour or the «ne 
hand, and self supporting Iibour on the other 
Self supporting Isbour I tike to be that fotin of 
work which ictuins not less, ind generully seme 
thing mow, than 19 cxpended upon it) Punper 
labour, on the other hind 1s work to which the 
applicants for parish relief are ‘ set, not with u 
view to the profit to be derived from it, but partly 
as a test of their wiilingness to work, ind partly 
as a means of employing the unemploved while 
plulanthiopic lanour 1s employment provided for 
the unemplo.ed with the same disregard of 
profit as distinguishes pruper labour, but with 1 
greater regard tor the poor, and as a mers ot 
affording them relief in a less degrid ng muinner 


than 1s done under the present Poor Law 
Pauper and philanthropic Jabour, then, differ 
essentiilly trom atlf supporting labour in bemg 
mon profitable modes of employment, that 1s to 
si\, they vuld so bare an equivalent for the 
sum exjenaed upon the labourers, that none, in 
the ordmuy way of tride, can be found to pro- 
vide the means neussary for putting them imto 
operition while pauper Inbour differs from 
plilinthropie Inbour, m the fact thit the funds 
reanisite for “setting the poor on work” are pro- 
vided by law w uv matter of soci policy, whereas, 
in the case of philinthropic labour the funds, or a 
put of them ire supphed by voluntary contribu 


I tions out of 1 desire to improve the Ivhourers’ 


| 
i 


a RN 


condition There ar then two distinguishing 
features in all philinthropic lvbour—the one 13s, 
that 1 yiclds no profit (if it did it would become 
1 moiterof trade) and the other, that at 18 in 
stituted and m intuned from a wish to bencht the 
libomer 

The Street Orderly system forms part of the 
epcritions on behuf of the poor idoptcd by a 
svcety of which Mr Charles Cochrine 1s the 
preident ontitled the € Nitional Philinthropie 
Associition which as sud to have for its object 
‘the pro notion of social und saluticrous improve 
routs, strect Cemline s and the cmployment of 
the poor so that able bodicd men may be pre 
vented from burthening the parish rate, and pre 
scrvcd oindep ndent of worhkhous:, ims, and 
ae tidation’? - Tere a twofdd objcet as) ex 
pre sed othe Philanthropic Assoc ition seeks not 
omy to bene ft the poor by giving them employ 
ment md preserving them indcpeudent of work 
howe alm ind decridition,’ but to benefit the 
puble Tikevase, by “promoting soci md saluts 
{Crus no oprovements ind strect ch inliness” I 
hall do dl with cach of these objects sep irately , 
but trst lot me @ cline soa to remove al sas- 
prion of nuivite fecungs tending in any way to 
biismy jid.nci tin this most important matter, 
that I im in utter stranger to the President and 
Counal of the Philinthropie Assouation, and 
thit whatever I may hive to say on the subject 
of the street ordcrhes, I do simply mm conformity 
with my duty tothe publiim—to state truthfully all 
that concerns the labourers and the poor of the 
mc tropolis 

Vemed economically, philantha opic and paupe 
woil may be sad to be the regulators of the 
menemanm rate of aages—-cstablishing the lowest 
point to which competition can possibly drive 
down the remnneration for libour , for it 18 evi 
dent, thitat the self supporting labourer cimnot 
obtam greater comforts by the independent exer 
cise of his industry than the pirish rites or private 
charity will itford him, he will it once give over 
worthing for the tradire employe1, and declire on 
the funds rused by assessment or voluntary sub- 
sciiption for his support Hence, those who wish 
well to the labourer, and who believe that cheap- 
noss of commodities 1g desirab'e “only,” as Mr 
Stcwart Mill says (p 502, vol »), “when the 
cause of it 18, that their production costa hittie 
labour, and not when occasioned by that labour'’s 
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11] remunerated ,” and who believe, more 
éver, that the labourer is to be benefited solely 
‘by the cultivation of a Ingh standard of com 
fort among the people—to such, I say, it 
as evident, that a poor law which reduces the 
relief to able bodied labourers to the smallest 
modicum of food consistent with the con 
tinuation of life must be about the greatest 
curse that can possibly come upon an over popu 
lated country, admitting, as it docs, of the reduc 
tion of wages to so low a point of mere brutal cx 
istence as to imduce that recklessness and 
improvidence among the poor which 1s known to 
give so strong an impetus to the incre ise of the 
people <A mimmived rate of push rlicf 13 
necessarily a minimized rate of wiics, ind idmits 
of the labourers’ pay being reduced, by pauper 
competition, to litth short of stirvition, and 
such, doubtlessl,, would havc been the cise long 
ago in the scivaging trade by the employ mcnt of 
pansh labour, had not the Philanthropic Assoc 
tion instituted the system of strcet orderlics, and 
by the payment of a higher rite of » wes thin 
the more grinding parishes ifforded—by giving 
the men 12s instcad of 9s or even Ts 17 Weeh— 
prevented the remuneration of the regular hinds 
being dragged down to an ipproxim ition to the 
parish level Hence nightly viewed, philinthropic 
Jabour—and, indced, pauper labour too—comes 
under the head of 1 remedy for low wiges, is) 
preventing, if properly regulited, the undue depre 
ciation of industry from caccssiv¢ competition, ind | 
it ig in this light thit I shill now procecd to con 
sider 1t 

The several plans thit hive been propoundcd | 

from time to time, as remedies for in insufficicnt 
rate of remuneration for work, uc 1s multfarious 
as the circumstances influencing the three requ 
sites for production—labour, capital, and lind = I 
will here run over 1s briefly as possibli — rbstamun, 
from the expression of 11] opinion on the subjcet— 
the various schemes which hive been proposed 
with this object, so that the reider may come as 
prepared as possible to the consideritiun of the 
matter 

The remedies for Jow wages my be ari inged 

anto two distinct groups, viz, those which sch to 
increase the labourers rate of pry duetly, md 
those which seck to do so enduictly 

The derect remedies for low wa es thit have 

been propounded are — 

A The establishment of a standard rat of 2¢ 
muneraton for labow This has becn pro 
posed to be brought about by thiec difluent 
means, \1Z_ — 

1 By law or government authority , either 

(a) fixing the minimum rate of wages, md 

leaving the variations .bove that point to 

be adjusted by competition (this, is we 

have seen, 18 the effect of the poor ]iw) , 

or, (3) settling the rate of wages generally 

by means of local boards of trade for 
conserls de prudhommes, consisting of 
delegates from the workmen and em 
ployers, to determine, by the principles of 
natural equity, a veasonabte scale of remu- 
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neration in the several trades, their deci 

sion being binding in law on both tne 
employers and the employed . 
By public opimon, this has been generally 
proposed by those who are what Mr 

Mill terms ‘‘shy of admitting the inter- 
ference of uthority im _ contracts for 
libour,” fearing that 1f the law intervened 
it would do so rashly and ignorantly, and 
desiring to compass by moral sinction 
what they consider useless or dangeious to 
attempt to bring about by Jeyal mexns 

“ Every employer,” says Mr Mull, “ they 
think, ought to give sufficeent wages,” and 
if he does not give such wages willingly, 
he should be compclled to do so by public 
opmion 

By trive societies or combinition among 
the workmen, that 1s to siy, by the pay 

ment of + small sum per week out of the 
wiges of the workmen, towards the form 

ition of a fund for the support of such of 
their fellow operatives as may be out of 
employment, or refuse to work for those 
employers who seek to give less thin the 
stindird rate of wages established by the 
tiade 


The prohibition of stoppages o1 deductions 


of all hinds fiom the nomenal wages of 


worl men 


This 18 principally the object of 


the Anti Truck Society, which seeks to 
obtun in Act of Parliament, enjoming the 


pty ment in full of all wages 


The stoppages 


or extortions from workmen’s wages gcnerally 
consist of — 


] 


©) 
aed 


3 
4 


Qn 


Fines for reil or pretended misconduct 
Rents for tools, frimes, gis, and sometimes 
lodgings 

sue of tride ipplinces (a8 trimmings, 
thread, &c ) at undue prices 

Sle of food, drink, &c, wt an exorbitant 
rate of profit 

Payment im public houses, 18 the meins 
of inducing the mcn to spend 1 portion of 
their cummgs in dink 

Deposit of money as security before taking 
out work, so that thc crpital of the em 
ployer 1s increased without payment of 
interest to the workpeople 


C The wnstetution of certarn aids 07 addetrons 
to uayes, AaS— 


1 


Cw 


cr 


Perquisites or gratuities obtained fiom the 
public, as with waiters, boikeepcrs, cvach 
men, dustmen, vergers, and othc1s 

Beer money, and other “allowances” to 
workmen 

Fimily work, or the co operation of the 
wife and children as a means of increasing 
the workman s income 

Allotments of land, to be cultivated after 
the regular day’s labour 

The parish ‘allowance system,” or relief 
in aid of wages, as practised under the old 
Poor Law 


D The encrease of the money valve of wages, 
by— 
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1 Cheap food 

2 Cheap lodgings; through building im 
proved dwellings for the poor, and doing 
away with the profit of sub letting 

3 Co operative stores, or the “club system” 
of obtaining provisions at wholesale prices 

4 The abolition of the payment of wages on 
Sunday morning or at so Jate an hour on 
the Saturday mght as to prevent the 
labourer availing hinself of the Saturd ty s 
market 

5 Teetotalism, as causing the men to spend 
nothing in fermented drinks, ind so leaving 
them more to spend on food 

Such are the duect modes of remedying low 


position of Mr Jonathan Duncan 3s, that 
the government should issue notes equiva- 
lent to the taxation of the country, with 
the view of affording increased employment 
to the poor, the people being set to work 
as it were upon credit, in the same manner 
13 the labourers were employed to build 
the markt house at Guernsey 


C Tic crtension of the markets of the country; 


by the abolition of all restrictions on come 
merce and the encouragement of the free 
intaichinge of commodities, so that, by m- 
creising the demand for our products, we 
my be ible to afford employment to an 
extit number of producers 


wiges, viz, either by preventing the price of The above constitute what, with a few excep- 
labour itself falling below 1 certain standard, | tions, my be termed, more particularly, the “ eco 
prohibiting all stoppages from the piv of the Ja | nomast  remcdics for low wages 

bourer, instituting certun aids or idditions to D The rgulatron of the quantity of work done 


such pay, or increasing the money vue of the 
ordinary wages by reducing the price of provisions 

The endz ect modes of remedy ny low wages tre 

of a far more complex charicter They conoist of, 
first, the remedies propounded by politicil econo 
mists, which are— 

A The decrcase of the numba of labowers, 
for giuining this end sevcidl plins hive been 
proposed, as— 

1 Checks against the ancrcase of the populr 

' tion, for which the following are the chict 
M lthusian proposals — 

a Preventive checks for thc hindrimc of 


impregnation 
% Prohibition of early martes an ong 
the poor 


requirements, imong the pcople, 13 a 
means of inducing prudcuce and 1¢ 
straint of the passions 
d Infinticide, as among the Chincs¢ 
2 Ismigration, as a mc ins of druning off the 
surplus laboureis 
3 Limitation of apprentices in skilled trades, 
as 1 means of preventing the undue m 
crease of purticular occupttions = This, 
however, 13 idvocited not by cconomists, 
but generally by operitives 
4 Prevention of fumly work, o1 the dis 
couragement of the libour of the wives ind 
children of operatives This, again, cin 
not be sud to be an “economist reimcdy 
B Increase of the cuculateng capital, or sum 
sct aside for the payment of the labowes 
1 By government imposts “ Governments,’ 
siys Mr Mull, “can ercate additional in 
dustry by creating capital They nay hry 
on tixes, and employ the imount pro 
ductivdly ” This wis the object of the 
origmal Poor Liw (43 Elz), which em 


, 
| 
c Increase of the standard of comfort, ot | 





by cach wor/iman, or the prevention of the 
unduc ccononiing of labour For this end, 
sovert means have becn put forward 
1 The shortening the hours of Jabour, and 
abolition of Sundiy work 
2 Altcrition of the mode of work, as the 
substitution of day work for piece work, as 
means of decre ising the stimulus to over- 
work 
hxtcnsion of the term of hning, by the 
substitution of aimnuil cng iyements for 
duly or weekly huings, with a view to 
the prevention of “casual libour ” 
4 Jamuitation of the number of hands em 
ployed by one crpitalist , so is to prevent 
the unduc ¢xtension of “the lurge system 
of production ’ 
Yaisvition of michinery , with the object, 
not only of miking it contribute 1ts quota 
to the revenuc of the country, but of im 
peding its undue incre isc 
6 The discountentnee of evcry form of work 
thit tends to the miking up of a greater 
quintity of materils with a less quantity 
of libour, and consequently to the expendi- 
tic of a greater proportion of the capital 
of the country on michinery or materials, 
ind. corrcspondingly less proportion on 
the libourers 
“ Piotectecc emposts,” or high vmport dutres 
on Such forceyn commodites as can be pro 
ducul un thes country, with the view of pre 
venting the labour of the comparatively 
untaxed and uneiviliaed foreigner being 
brought mto competition with that of the 
taxed and civilized producer it home 


eo 


eet 


F “Financial refoim,” 07 reduction of the 


taxuteon of the country, as enrbling the home 
libourcr the bette: to compete with the 
foreigner 


powered the overseers of the poor to The two latter proposals, and that of the exten- 

‘raise weekly, or otherwise, by taxition | sion of the markcts, may be said to seek to 

of every inhabitant, &c, such sums of | remedy low wages by expanding or circum- 

money as they shall require for providing | scribing the foreign trade of the country 

a sufhcient stock of flax, hemp, wool, and GQ 1 different division of the proceeds of 

other ware or stuff, to set the poor on work ” labour For this object several schemes 
2 By the issue of paper money The pro have been propounded — 
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1 The “tribute system” of wages, or payment 
of labour according to the additional value 
which it confers on the matenals on which 
it operates 

2 The abolition of the mddleman , whether 
“sweater,” “piece master,” “lumper,” or 
what not, coming between the employcr 
and employed 

3 Oo operation , or joint stock associations of 
labourers, with the view of abolishing the 
profit of the capitalist employer 

H A different mode of distributeng the pro 

ducts of labour, with the view of abolishing 
the profit of the dealer, between the producer 
and consumer—as co operative stores, whcre 
the consumers club together for the purchase 
of their goods dircetly of the producers 

I A more general and equal division of the 

wealth of the country for attuning this end 

there are but two known meins — 

1 Communism, or the abolition of all rights 
to indiyidual property 

2 Agapism, or the voluntary sharing of 
individual possessions with thc less fortu 
nate or succcssful members of thc com 
munity : 

These remedis may, with 1 few crcep 
tions (such as the tribut« system of wiges, ind 
the abolition of middlemen), Le said to constitute 
the socialist and communist schemcs for the pre 
vention of distress 

J Createng addetional employment foi Ue 

poor, and go romoving the surplus Jibow 

from the market Two modes of cfiecting 
this have buen proposed — 

1 Home colonization, 01 the cutiv ition of 

waste Jinds by the poor 

Orderlyism, o: the employment of the 

poor in the promotion of public cleanliness, 

and the increased sanitaly condition of the 

country 

K The prevention of the encluswie of com 
mons, as the mcans of enibling the poor to 
obtain gratuitous pasturige for their cattle 

L The abolition of pramogeutine with the 
view of dividing the land wunong 2 gicaitea 
number of individuals 

M The holding of the land by the Stute wd 
equal apportionment of at among the poor 

N extension of the suffiage among the propl 
and so allowing the workman, is well is the 
capitalist and the landlord, tu take purt in 
the formation of the laws of the country 

For this pu:pose therc uc two plins — 

1 “The frechold land movemcnt, which 

seeks to enable the people to become pro 

prietors of as much land is will, under the 


7) 


ad 


of remedy, which 18 advocated by many, 19 
based on the argument, that, without some 
mitigation of the “ selfishness of the times,” all 
other schemes for umproving the condition of 
the people will be either evaded by the 
cunning of the rich, or defeated by the 
servility of the poor 
The above I believe to be a full and fair state 
mcnt of the several plans that have been proposed, 
fiom time to time, for alleviating the distress of 
the peopl. This enumeration 13 as comprehensive 
is my knowledge will enable me to make it, and J 
hive abstuncd from all comment on the several 
schemes, so thit the 1eader may have an oppor 
tunity of impartially weighing the merts of each, 
and adopting that, which im his own mind, seems 
best calculated to effect what, ifter all, we every 
onc dcsire—whcther protcctionist, economust, free- 
tridci, philanthropist, socialist, communist, or 
chutist—the good of the country in which we 
live, ind the people by whom we are surrounded 


Now we have to deal hcre with that particular 
remedy for low wiges or distress which consists 
m creating idditional employment for the poor, 
ind of which the striet orderly system 1s an 
cxumple 

The increise of employment for the poor was 
the mam object of the 40 Lhz, for which pur 
pose is we havc seen, the overseers of the several 
pirishcs wore cmpowered to raise a fund by 
usessments upon thc property of the mech, for 
providing ‘4 sufficicut stock of flax, hemp, wool, 
uid other wuc or stuff, to set the poor on work ” 
But though econonusts, to this diy, tell us that 

while, on the once hand, industry 1s limited by 
cupitul, so, on the other, cvcry increase of capital 
gives, or 18 ctpible of giving, additional employ- 
mont to industiy, wd this without assignable 
limut, * nevcitheless the great difhuulty of car 
rving out the provisions of the o1iginal poor law 
his consisted in finding a market for the products 
of piupu Jabour, for the frequent gluts in our 
minufictures are sufficient to teach us that it 18 
one thing to produce and other to dispose ot 
the products, so thit to create additional employ- 
ment for the poor something besides capital 1s 
requisite it 18 necessary either that they shall be 
cngrged in producing that which they themsclves 
unmediitely consume, or thit for which the 
mrukct idmits of being eatcnded 

The two plans proposcd for the employment of 
the poor, it will be scen, consist (1) in the cults 
vition of waste linds, (2) in promoting publi 
clr anliness, and so inereising the stnitary condition 
of the country The first, 1t 19 evident, removes 
the oyection of a market being needed for the 


present liw, give them “a voice im the ; products of the labour of the poor, since it pro- 


country 

Chartism, or thit which seeks to altcr the 

Jaw conucrning the election of members of 

Parliament, and to confer the mght of 

voting on every male of mature ag, sound 

mind, and non criminal character 

O Cultvatron of a higher moral and Chris 
han character among the people, This form 


9 


wad 


* Thisis Mr M llss sceond fundamental proposition 
resp ting Capital (sce ‘ Prmeiples of Pol Econ ’p 82, 
vol 1) | What Intend to assert 1s,” says thit gentleman, 

that the portion (of capital) which 1s destined to the 
miiuntenince of the labourers may—supposing no mn- 
crcase in anything else—be indefinitely incieased, with~ 
out creating an impossibility of finding them employ- 
ment—in other words, 1f there are human beings capa- 
ble of work, and food to feed them, they may always be 


employed in producing something 
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poses that their energies should be devoted to the 
production of the food which they themselves 
consume , while the second seeks to create addi- 
tional employment in effecting that increased 
cleanliness which more enlightened physiological 
views have not on'y made more desirable, but 
taught us to be absolutely necessary to the health 
and enjoyment of the community 

The great impediment, however, to the profit 
able employment of the poor, has generally becn 
the unproductive or unavailing char icter of pauper 
labour This hig been mainly owing to the fact 
that the able bodied who are deprived of employ 
ment are necessarily the lowest grade of opera 
tives, for, in the displacement of workmen, those 
are the first discarded whose labour 1s found to 
be the Jeast efhcient, exther from a deficiency of 
skill, industry, or sobriety, so that pwuper labour 
ws necessarily of the least productive chiracter 

Another great difficulty with the employment 
of the pooi is, that the idle, or those to whoin 
work 1s more thin usually irksome, require a 
stronger inducencit thin ordinary to mtke them 
labour, and the x¢muneiition for parish work 
being necessarily less thin for any other those 
who are paupered through idleness (the most 
benevolent among us must allow there uc such) 
are naturilly Icys than ever disposed to libow 
when they become paupers <All pauper worl, 
therefore, 1s gencially unproductive or unas ul 


ing, beciuse it 1s either inexpert or unwilling 


work The libour of the in door prupcrs, who re 
ceive only their tood for their puns, 1s necessirily 
of the same compulsory charactcr vs sliverv, 
while that of the out door paupers, with the 1c 
muneration often cut down to the lowest subsist 
ing point +s scurccly of 1 more willing or moc 
availing kind 

Owing to this gen ral unproductivencss, (15 well 
as the difficulty of finding a field for the prohtable 
employment of the uncmployed poor,) the libour 
of paupers his been for a long time pist directed 
mamly to the cleansing of the public thorough 
fares Still, from the degrading nature of the 
occupation, ind the smull remuneration for the 
toil, pauper Iabourers have been found to be such 
unwilling worl es thit many patishes have long 
since given ovcr employing their poot even in 
this capacity, prefcirmg to entrust the wo1k to 1 
contractor, with his paid self supporting opcratives, 
instead 

The founder of the Philanthropic A soci ition 
appears to hive becn fully aware of the two cre it 
difficulties besetting the profitable employment of 
the poor, viz, (1) finding 1 held for the exercise 
of their labours whore they might be ‘ set on work 
with benent to the community, ind without in 
jury to the independent operatives alreidy ¢u 
gaged in the same occupition, and (2) overcoming 
the unwillingncss, ind consequently the unavul 
ingness, of piuper libour 

The first difficulty Mr Cochrane his endca 
voured to obviate by taking advantage of that 
growing desire for gieater public cleanliness which 
has arisen fiom the increased knowledge of the 
princivles governing the health of towme, and the 


second, by giving the men 12s. instead of 9s or 
7s a week, or worse than all, ls 14@ anda 
quartern loaf a day for three days n the week, 
and so not only augmenting the stimulus to 
work (for 1t should be remembered that wages 
are to the human machine what the fire is to 
the steam engine), but preventing the undue 
depreciation of the labour of the independent 
workman He who discovers the means of increas- 
ing the rewards of labour, is as great a fmend 
to his rue as he who strives to dcpreciate 
them is the public enemy, and I do not hes- 
tate to confess, that I look upon Mr Charles 
Cochrine 1s one of the illustrious few who, in 
these diys of uniemunerated to |, and thc neces- 
siry concomitants—begg irs and thieves, hag come 
forwud to help the labourers of this country 
from thew dailvyincreasing degiadation His 
benevolence 1s of that enlightened order which 
scchs to extend rather than destroy the self trust 
| of the poor, not only by creating additional em 
| ployment for them, but by 1endering that employ 
mt less repulsive 
The meims by which Mr Cochrane has endea 
voured to gun these ends constitutcs the system 
culled Strect Orderly ism, which therefore admits of 
being viewed in two distinct aspects—first, as a 
| new mode of unproving ‘ the health of towns,” 
ind second)y, 1g an improved method of employ 
ing the poo1 
Coicerning the first, I must confcss thit the 
peyetn of scuaging o1 cleansing the public 
| thoroughfires pursued by the street orderlies 
issues, Whcn contemplated in 1 sanitary point 
of view, ul the mmportince and simplicity of a 
ereut discovcry It has been before pointed out 
thit this system consists not on'y m_ cleansing 
the sticets, but im dcepong them clean By the 
street orderly method of scivaging the thorough- 
| 











fires uc continually beiny clewscd, and so never 
lowed to become dirty, wheiers, by the ordi 
nary method, they are not clransed until they are 
duty Hence the two modes of scrviging are 
diinutucily opposed, under the one the streets 
arc closed is fast as dirtied, while under the 
other they arc dirticd as fast 13 cleansed, so that 
by the new system of scavaging the public tho 
roughtires are meuntincd in a perpetual state of 
cle imliness whercis by the old they may be said 
to be kept an a continual state of dit 
| he strect orderly system of sca aging however, 
_ ts not only worthy of high commendation as +more 
i cthewnt meus of gaming a particular cnd—a 
simplfic ution of 4 certum proeess— but at culs for 
out highest pruse as well for the cnd gained as 
for the means of gaimng it It t be really a 
| sound physiological principle, that the Crcator has 
‘mide ditt offnsive to every tightly constituted 
mind, becuse it 15 myutious to us, ind so esta- 
blished in us in instinct, before we could discover 
1 1¢180n, for removing all refuse from oui presence, 
it becomcs, now that we have detected the cause 
of the fecling in us, at once disgusting and irra. 
tional to ilow the filth to accumulate mm owr 
strects in front of our houses If typhus, cholera, 
and other pestilences are but divine puntehments 
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inflicted on us for the infraction of that most 
kindly law by which the health of a people has 
been made to depend on that which 18 naturally 
agreeable—cleinliness, then our instinct for self 
preservation should force us, even 1f our sense of 
enjoyment would not lead us, to remove as fast as 
it 18 formed what 13 at once as dangerous as it 
should be repulsive to our natures Sinmitarily 
regarded, the cleansing of a town 1s one of the 
most important objects that can engage the atten 
tion of its governors, the removal of its refuse 
being quite as necessary for the continuance of 
the existence of a people is the supply of their 
food. In the economy of Nature there 1s no loss 
this the great doctrine of waste and supply has 
taught us, the detritus of one rock 1s the con 
glomerate of another, the evaporation of the 
ocean is the source of the river, the poisonous 
exhalations of animals the vital ‘ur of plants, and 
the refuse of min and beasts the food of their 
food The dust and cinders fiom our fires, the 
“‘slops” from the washing of our houses, the excre 
tions of our bodies, the detritus and “surface 
water” of our strects, hive all thur offices to 
perform in the great scheme of creation, and if 
left to rot and fust about us not only myure our 
health, but diminish the supplies of our food The 
filth of the thoroughfares of the metropolis forms, 
it would appear, the staple manure of the market 
gardens in the suburbs, out of the London mud 
come the London cabbiges so thit an improve 
ment in the scaviging of the mctropolis tends not 
only to give the people improved he uth, but im 
proved vegetibles , for that which 18 nothing but 
a peatiferous muck heap in the town becomes a 
vivify ing garden transl ited to the country 

Dirt, however, 1s not only 18 prejudiaiul to ow 
health and offcnsive to our senses, when lowed to 
accumulate in our strects, as it 1s beneficial to us 
when removed to our girdens —but it 1s 1 most 
expensive commodity to kcep in front of our 
houses It has been shown, that the cost to the 
people of London, in the matter of eatra w ishing 
mduced by defective scaviging, 1s at the Ic wt 
1,000,0002 stcrling per annum (the boird of 
Health estimate at at 2,500,0002), and the loss 
from extra wear ind teu of clothcs from }rusning 
and scrubbing, arising {10m thc like ciuse, 1s tbout 
the same prodigious sum, while the injury done 
to the furniture of private houses, 1nd the goods 
exposed for sale in shops, though impossible to be 
estimated—appears to be something enormous 50 
that the loss from the defective scav iging of the 
metropolis seems, at the lowest calculition, to 
amount to several millions per annum, ind hine 
it becomes of the highest possiblt importance 
economically as well as physiologically, thit the 
streets should be cleansed in the most effcctive 
manner 

Now, that the street ordeilv system 1s the only 
tational and efficicious mode of street cleansing 
both theory and practice assure us To allow the 
Alth to accumulate in the streets before any stcps 
are taken to remove it, 1s the same as 1f we were 
never to wash our bodies until they were dirtv— 
it 18 to be perpetually striving to cuge the disease, 


when with scarcely any more trouble we might 
prevent it entirely There 1s, indeed, the same 
difference between the new and the old system of 
scavaging, as there 18 between a bad and a good 
housewife the one never cleaning her house until 
itis dirty and the other continually cleaning it, 
so as to prevent 1t being ever dirty 

Hence it would appear, that the street orderly 
system of scavaging would be a great public 
benefit, even were there no other object connected 
with it than the imecreased cleanliness of our 
streets, but in a country hke Great Britain, 
ufflicted as 1¢ 18 with a surplus population (no 
matter from what ciuse), that each day finds the 
difhculty of obtaining work growing greater, the 
opening up of new fields of employment for the 
poor 1s perhips the greatest benefit that can be 
conferred upon the nation Without the dis 
covery of such new fields, “the setting the poor 
on work” is merely, as I have s.id, to throw out 
of employment those who arc already employed, 
it 1s not to decrease, but really to incieise, the 
evil of the times—to add to, rather than diminish, 
the number of our paupers or our thicves The 
inereis¢ of employment m a nation, however, re 
quires, not only a corresponding increase of 
cipitul but a lke increase in the demand or 
dcsuc, is wells im the pecumary means, of the 
peopl. to wal themselves of the wok on which 
the poor ie sct (that 18 to say, in the extension of 
the home muket), 1t requircs, also, some mode of 
stimuliting the energies of the wo1keis, so as to 
mike them labour more willingly, ind consequently 
moire avulingl, thin usutl These conditions 
appeir to hive been fulfilled by Mr Cochrane, in 
the estiblishment of the street orderlies He has 
introduccd, 1 connection with this body, a system 
of scwrgmg which, while it employs a grenter 
number of hands, produces such additional bene 
fits 1s cinnot but be considered an equivalent for 
the inucased expenditure, though it is even 
doubtful whether, by the collection of the street 
manure unmiacd with the mud, the extra 
vilue of that article alone will not go far to com 
pensite for the additional expense if, however, 
there be added to this the saving to the metropolitan 
pirishes in the cost of witermmg the streets—for 
under the sticetorde:ly system this 1s not re 
quircd the dust never being alowed to accumu 
litc, ind consequently never requiring to be “ laid” 
—"s well is the greater saving of converting thc 
pwpeis into self supporting labourers, together 
with the dimmished eapense of washing and 
doctors’ bills, consequent on the increased cleanh 
ness of the streets—there cannot be thc least doubt 
that the employment of the poor as street 
orderlies 1s no longer a matter of philanthropy, 
but of mere commeruial prudence 

Such appeir to me to be the principal objects 
of Mr Cochrane s street orderly system of scavag 
ing, ‘ind it 18 a subject upon which I have spoken 
the more freely, because, being unacquainted with 
thit gentleman, none can suspect me of being pre- 
judiced in his favour, and because I have felt that 
the good which he has done and 1s likely to do 
to the poor, has been comparatively unacknow- 
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ledged by the public, and that society and the 
people owe him a heavy debt of gratitude * 

I shall now proceed to set forth the character of 
the labour, and the condition and remuneration of 
the labourers in connection with the street orderly 
system of scavaging the metropolitan thoroughfares 

The first appearance of the street ordirlics in 
the metropolis wasin 1848 Mr Chatles Cochrane, 
who had previously formed the National Phi 
lanthropic As>ociation, with its eleemosyniry soup 
kitchens, &c , thcn introduced the system of strect 
orderlies, 1g one enabling many destitute men to 
support themselves by their libour, 13 well 1s, 
m his estimation a better, and cventuully a more 
cconomic il, mode of street cleansiny, and pirt thing 
also somewh it of the character of 1 street police 

The first “ demonstration,” or display of the 
strcet orderly system, took plice in Re gent street 
between the Quadiint and the Regent circus and 
in Oxford street, between Vere strcet und Chules 
street The streets were thoroughly swept in 
the morning, and then eich min or boy, provided 
witha hand broom ind dust pun removed iy dit 
as soon as it was d.posited The demonstrition 
was pronounced highly successful and the system 
effective, in the opinion of cighteen influential 
Inhabitants of the locity who acted a3 1 com 
mittee, and who publicly, and with the authority 
of their names, testificd their conviction that © the 
most efficient mcans of heeping sticets clc im, ind 
more especially great thoroughtures, wis to prc 
vent the accumulation of dirt, by removing the 
manure within 1 few minutes after it his becn 
deposited by the pissing cittle, the samc havin, 
hitherto, remancd during severil days” 

The cost of this demonstiation amounted to 
about 400/, of which, the Report states, “ 200/ 
still remains dune from the shop keepers to the 
Association, which, it 18 delicately added, “ from 
late commercial difficultics they hive not yct 
repaid” (in 1550) 

Whilst thestrect orderlies were eng iged in cluins 
ing Regent street, Ac, the City Commissioncrs of 
the sewers of London were invited to depute so ne 
person to observe ind report to them concermn, 
the method pursued, but with that imstinctive sort 
of repugnance which seems to animate the great 
bulk of city officials against improvcment of uns 
kind, the reply wis, that they ‘ did not conside1 
the same worthy their attention’ The mutter, 
however, was not allowed to drop, ind by the 
persevering efforts of Mr Cochrane, the president 
and of the body of gentlemen who form the Council 
of the Association, Cheapside, Cornhill, and the most 
important prrts of the very heart of the city were ut 
length cleansed according to the new method Th: 
ratepayers then showed that they, at least dy / 
congider “ the sime worthy of attention,” for 8000) 
out of 12,000 within v few days signed mcmoriil, 
recommending the adoption of whit they pio 
nounced an improvement, and a public meeting 
was held in Guildhall (May 4, 1846), it which 


® Mr Cochrane is said, in the Reports of the National 
Philanthropic Association, to have expended no Jess than 
60001 of his fortune in the institution of the Street. 
Orderly system of scavaging 


resolutions in favour of the street-orderly method 
were pissed The authorities did not adopt these 
recommendations, bnt they ventured so far to depart 
from thcir venerible routine as to order the 
strects to be “swept every diy!” This employed 
upwirds of 300 men, whereas at the period when 
the sages of the city sewers did not consider any 
proposed improvement in scavigcry worthy their 
attention, the numbcr of men employcd by them 
in cleansing the streets did not eaceed 30 

The street orderly system wis afterwirds tried 
m the parishcs of St Prul, Covent girden, Bt 
Timcs (Westminster), St Martinin the Fields, 
St Anne, Soho, ind others—somctimes cilling forth 
opposition of course from the anthoritics con 
nected with the established modcs of paving, 
sciviginy, A 

It is not my intention to write a complcte hs 
tory of thr strecteorderhes, but merely to sketch 
har prostess, w well us deserbe thar peculiat 
char icteristics 

Within these few months pubhe meetings 
hive been held an umost every one of the 26 
wirds of the City, at which approving resolutions 
were Cluhet pissed unwumously or cured by large 
muyortics ind the street orderly system 1s now 
tbout to be introduced into St Morting parish 
instead of the strect sweeping machine 

As fu as the sticet orderly system has been 
tricd, wud judying only by the testimony of public 
cXuumition md public record of opinion, the trial 
his cert uly been v success A memorial to the 
Court of Scwers, from the ward of Broad street, 
supported by the leading merch ints of th vt loc lity, 
in wcommend ction of the employment of street 
ordcrhies, scems to be u more closely on the subject 
thin uny Thive yet scen 

‘ Your memoriists, they statc, “have ob 
served thit those public thoroughtwes within the 
city of London which we now cleansed by strect- 
orderhics, are 50 remar/ably clean as to be almost 
Jive from mud on wet, and dust uv dry weather — 
thit suck extreme cleanleness vs of gieat comfort to 
the publu, und tends to improve the sanitary con 
dition of the ward ’ 

But itis not only in the metropolis that the 
street orderlies seem hkely to become the esta- 
plished scavigers The streets of Windsor, I am 
informed, ue now in the course of being cleansed 
upon the orderly plan In Amsterdam, there are 
it prcsent 16 orderlics regularly employed upon 
sciviging 4 portion of the uty, and in Pais and 
Beigium, I am assured, arringements are beng 
maidc tor the introduction of the system into both 
tho © citics Were the street orderly mode of 
<civiging to become general throughout this 
country, if 13 estimated that employ ment would be 
given to 100 000 Iibourers, so that, with the 
fumilus of these men, not less than hilf a milion 
of people would be supported m a state of mde- 
pendence by 1t The total number of adult able- 
bodied piupcrs relieved—ain door and out door— 
throughout isngland and Wales, on January 1, 
lo.U, wis 154,525 

The following table shows the route of the street- 
otderly operations in the metropolis, = — 
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column, in the Report from which the table has been 
extracted, contained the names of thirteen clergy 
men who have “ weekly read prayers and delivered 


EMPLOYMENT OF 


discourses to the street-ordeilies at their respec 
tive stitions, and recorded flattering testimonials of 
their conduct and demeanour ” 


STREET-ORDERLIES 


No of weaves and 











Money 
Locanirins CrFANsip ea er exwented 
| £ os a 
1843-4 Oxford and Regent Strects ni | 256 560 0 0 
1845 Strand S —~ 388 0 0 
1845-6 Cherpside, Cornlull Ac City cf ond 2 18 203 1540 2 0 
1846-7 St Margirets ind St Johns Westmin 15 |) 65 306 0 0 
1847 = Precidilly, St James, Ac 8 oa 115 0 0 
1848 Strand as 51 53>. 0 0 
1848 St Martins Lane Ac S 108 153 0 0 
1848 Prcadilly, St Tamess %< 5 | 105 341 3 0 
1848-9 St Pruls, Covent Gaudin 3 08 38 10 0 
1849 Regent Sticet Whitch dl Xc A 68 | 95 0 0 
1849 St Giles’s nd St Geom s bloomstr 4s 1} v1 oy. ee 
1849 = =St Pancras, New Road Ac 16 46 177 6 0 
1849 St Anduws ind &t Georjes Wolb 3 a S) 63 4 9 
1849 Lambeth P uish i A Sf 16 0 
1851 St Mortinson the Jacdds us 179 119 8 4 
1851 City of London Central Districts (par vo. | 
during & weeks dist past ] | 78 55 0 0 
Lotil 51 | 1897 e-6 a 








eee - 


The period of nine years comprised im the above 
statement (1848 and 1551 boiz both included) 
gives a ycarly werage as to the vimber of the 
pooremployved cxceccding OV, with esim tur iver ge 
of 210 wives and children wid a yourly iver ice 
outlay of 420) The number of ordales ucw 
employed by the Associ ition is fiom 5 to U0 


Such, then,is 1 bref weerunt of the rise ad 
progress of this new mode of street swectim,, md 
we now come to a dcsuiption of the work itself 

“The otderlics, stys the Report of the A so 
ciation, “keep the str ets fice fr mm rind ain 
winter, and dust in summer ound tit with the 
least possible personal drudgery — add crim. to the 
principle of operation Jud down viz thit of 

Cleansing and ku ping Clara they hive mercly, 
after each mornings sweeping indicn ov il ef dit 
to keep a vigilant look outov 1 the surfice cf street 
allotted to them, and to remove with the tiand 
brush and dustpin fiom my puticul r spot 
whatever dirt or rubbish may full uy n at at tf 
moment of rts deposit Thus ire the street under 
their care kept constintly clcm 

“ But sweeping and removing ant ©4 
tinues the Report, “1s not the only occup ition 
of the street ordeily, whilst keeping up a careful 
anspection of the ground allotted to hm He 
as also the watchman of house-property ind 
shop-goods, the guardian of reticules, pocket 
books, purses, and watch pockets,— the expe 
rienced observer and detector of pickpockets , 
the ever ready, though unpaid, auxihary to the 

lice constable Nay, more —he is always at 

nd, to render assistance to both equestrian and 


a 


: 


p wstriin if 1 horse slip, stumblc, o1 fall, af 
veurice brea down or vehicles come into col 
Tsin the strect rdaly darts forward to raise 
md rectify them af foot passengers be run over, 
or lnocled down o1 inciutiously loitcr on a cross 
ing the sticetcrdaly rescues them from peril or 
death or warns them of the approaching danget 
of cuages driving in opposite durections 1f other 
woldents efi] yedestians,—if they fall on the 
Juvem nt, from sudden illness funtness, or apo 
pieayv, the street orderly as at hind to render 
i sistince or couyey them to the newest surgery 
(2h sptil If str mgers are it fiult as to the 
Joc dities of J onden, or the plice of their destina 
tion, the orderly in 2 civil and respectful manner, 
ducets thom on thar wry If hibitual or pio 
fessional mendicints ire importunate or trouble 
some the stroct ordarly warns them off, or hands 
them to the cire of the policcman And if 1 
9 ly poor or starving fellow creature winders in 
scaich of food or ums he lcads him to a work 
house or soup hitchen* 

Sieuld Ue si tem become geneial (of whach 
i «uno er ry4 qrod gnrospert), t well be the 


* A stuct ord rly im St Martins Iane recovered a 
piece of brow cloth trom aman who had just stolen it 
from i warehouse othersin Drury lane detected several 
thetts from provision shops wo orderlies 1n Holborn 
saved the livcs of the guard and driver of one of Her 
Myetys mulcarts the horse having become un 
m naccable in consequence of the shatts being broken 
In St Marys (Church, Lambcth a gentleman havin 
fallLn down in apoplexy, the orderlies who were atten 
ing Divine scrvice, carried him out into the ar, and 
promptly procured him medica: aid, but unhappily life 
Was extinct Many instances have occurred, however, 
in which they have rendered essential service to the pub. 
he and to individuals 
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ruang of rescung no less thon ThN THOUSAND 
PHRSONS and ther familes fiom destituteon and 
distress (in London alone) ,—from the forlorn 
and wietched condition which tempts to crim. 
nality and outrige, to that of comfort, independ 
ence, and happiness—produced by their own in 
dustry, aided ‘. the hind consideration of those 
who are more the fayourtes of fortune than 
themselves 

“In conclusion it may be stated that the 
street orderly system will keep the streets ud 
pavements of London and Westminster is cle in 
1s the courtyird ind hall of iny genthmins 
private dwelling it will not only secure the 
general comfoit und health of upwirds of two 
millions of people, but sive ay st annual unount 
to shopkeepers, housekeepers, and others wath 
regard to the spoiling of tneu goods by du t tnd 
dirt, in the weir and tear of clothes and furm 
ture, by an eternal round of brushing, dustin., 
scouring, and serubbing ” 

The foregoing extract fully indicates the system 
pursued and results of street ordarlyism — I wil 
now deul with what may be cons dared the lahow 
or trade part of the question 

By the strectorduly plin a district as duty) 
apportioned To onc manis awsigned the ere of 
a series of courts, a stiect om 500 1000, 1200 
1500, or 2000 yards of 1 public way, tecordin, | 
to its tiufhce, ifter the whole surfie his been 
swept “the first thing im the moriuimne In 
Oxford street for instance at his becn estumated 
thit 500 yirdsem ba kept clou of the dirt con 
tinudly bang depos ted by one min an the | 
squires, Where there is no gre ut traffic, 2000 yuds 
While im so busy t put ws Cheapside some mine 
nen will be required to be hourly on the look out 

| 


These strect orderlies arc confined to thar beats as 
stiictly as are poliemin, ind is they soon becom 
uown to the habitants it is temeins of choc! 
Ing any disposition to loiter, o1 to shik the worl 
to say nothing of the corps of ur spectors ind si per 
intendents 

The deveson of Ue2our imong the sticet ordar- 
lies 18 as follows — 

1 The foreman, who e duty 1s to 6 look ovct 
the men’ (one such over looker being emplo cd to 
aboutevers 20men), ind whorceeives lus perwecek 

2 The bairvw men, or swecpers, Consisting of 
men uid boys, the former receiving 125 ind the 
latter gencrally 7. per wech 

The tools and unplements used, and their cost, 
are as follows —wooden scoops, to throw up the 
slop, ls 2d cich (they used to be mide of tron 
weighing 8 Ibs cich, but the men then compl uncd 
thit the weight ‘ broke thar ums ) shovel, 
2s 3d, hoe ad setrier Is 37, hind broom 
8d , scavagers boom, 15 2d , burow, Ly , 
covered barrow, 245 

In the amount of jus reccipts, the street 
orderly appc irs to % disidvantige, as many of 
the “regular hands ’ of the contrictors rcceive 
16s weekly, and he but 12, The icison 
for this circumscribid pryment I have already 
alluded to—the dehuency of funds to carry out 
the full purposes of the Assocation Contrasted 
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with the remuneration of the great majonty of 
the pauper scavagers, the street-orderly 18 in a 
state of comparative comfort, for he receives nearly 
double as much as the Guardians of the Poor of 
Chelsea and the Iaberty of the Rolls pay their 
labourers, 1nd full 25 per cent more than 1s paid by 
Bermondsty, Deptford, Marvlebone, St James's, 
Westminster, St Georges, Hanover square, and 
St Androws, Holborn, and, I am assured, it 38 
the intention of the Council to pay the full rate of 
wayes givin by the more rcspectrble scrvagers, 
viz, 16 . week ewh man Jf tadeas can do 
thes, philanthropists, who require no profit, at 
least should be equally libaal The labourer 
never can be benetited by dépreciiting the orda 
nary wages of his tride, and I must in justice con 
fess thit there uc scrttercd throughout the Report 
reperted rcgiets that the funds of the Association 
wil not vdnutof a ligher rate of wages being paid 

The street orderly 1g not subjected to any fines 
or diawbuks id is pud wwivs in money, every 
Siturdiy evening it the ofhce of the Association 
In this respect however, he docs not differ from 
other bodics of acavagers 

The usuil mode of obt uning employment among 
the strict ordarles a3 by personal application at 
the office of thc Associition in Leicester square , 
wut sometimes Ictters, well penncd and well- 
wordcd, we iddressed to the president 

The duly number of applicants for employment 
13 fir from demonstritivc of thit unbroken pres 
porty of the country, of which we hear so much 
Ou my inquiiing into the number, I ascertained 
towards the cnd of August that, for the previous 
fortuight durms tine summer weather, London 
bein. still full of the visitors to the Exhibition, 
on in were 30 men, of newly all conditions 
of lift, wplicd personally eich day for work at 
street swecping, it 12s 1 week Certainly this 
Jibour as not connected with the fecling of pauper 
degridition butatdoes not look well for the country 
that im twelve diys 360 men should apply for such 
work On the yeirs averagc, I 1m assured, 
there irc of applicitions duly, but only ten new 
ipplic ints, is men cl to solicit an engagement 
t,un iid igun ‘Thus in thc year there are 
nine thousand, three hundied, and ninety ap 
plicitions, snd 3130 imdividual applicants In 
the course of one month last winter, there were 
applications trom 300 boys in dpitalhelds alone, 
to be srt to work and I am told, that had 
they been successful, J000 lads would hive ap- 
pled the neat month 

When an ipplication is made by any one re 
commended by subscribers, &c to the Association, 
or whore the cise. se ms worthy of attention, the 
namcs ind addresses are entered ma book, with 
ashight sketch of the cucumstances of the person 
wishing to become 1 street orderly, so that inquiries 
miy be made I give a few of the more recent 
of these cntries and descriptions, which are really 
‘lnstones in httle” — 


‘ Thomis M‘G ; 





aged 50, W— L— street, 
Chelser Hospital, single man Taught a Freneh 
aud English school im Lyons, France Driven out 
of Fiance at the Revolution of 1848 Pennuiless 
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*“ Rich, M——, 13, C——— street, H——— garden, 
42 years Married Can read and wnte Has 
been a seaman in the royal service ten years 
Chairmiker by trade Has jobbed as a porter in 
Rochester, Kent 

“Phil § , 1, R— L—street, High Hol 
born From Killarney, co Kerry  kbred 1 
gardener Fifteen years in constabulary force, 
for which he has a chiracter from Col Macgri gor, 
and received the compensation of 50/, which he 
bestowed on his fathcr and mothcr to keep them 





at home Nine months m En,lind, viz in 
Bristol, Bath, and London Aged 3d) Cin icid 
and write 

“Edw © , 19, M strect, Hickney 








Aged 27) Marricd = Army pensioner Od vday 
Can read and write Recommended by lev T 
Gibson, rector of Hackney 

“Chas J , ll, D—stect, 
Aged 38 Gentlemin’s serv int 

In my account of the “regulu hiids em 
ployed by the contricting scavigcrs, T hive stited 
that the strect ordcrlies were 4 more nasec il imcous 
body, as they had not been reared im the sinc 
proportion to stieet work ‘Thcy ae also Emay 
add, a better conducted and better formed class 
than the gencral run of unskilled Jibourers, us 
they know, b fore applying for street orderly 
work, that inquines are made Conccduimg them, 
and that mcn of reprobate chivuter will not be 
employed 

Many of those employcd 1s or terlice hive 
since returned to their ongiual cinployme its, 
others have procurcd, ind been recommended to, 
superior situations im hfe to th t cf street 
ordeilies, by the Council of the Associion, but 
no stance has occured of any strict ordaly 
hamng returned bach to hes paruh avi house 
or stoneyard” This certainly looks well 

One street orderly, IT may aad, 1s now 2 I 
putable school master, and lis buon so for some 
tame, .nothcr is a clerk under simu cicum 
stances Another 1s a good theorcucil ind pric 
tical musiaan, having officiited is or aust in 
churches and at coicurts, he 1s iso vnc it music 
copyist Another tells of his coucspondcnee with 
a bishop on theological topics Anotha, with + 
Jong and well culturcd beard, lis been + mode] 
for artists One hid 150/ keft to him not long 
ago, which was soon spent, his wife spent at le 
said, and then he quictly applicd to be pernntted 
to be again a street oiduily Several hive cot 
engagements as seamen, then om ani culin.— 
indeed, J am assured, that a few months of suret 
orderly labour is looked upon is a crcelle it 
ordeal of character, after which the Associition 
affirms good behaviour on the pirt of the cmploycd 

The subscribers to the funds not unficquently 
recommend destitute persons to thc good offices ot 
the Association, apart from thar employment ts 
street orderlies ‘Thus, it 1s only 2 few wechs 
ago, that twelve Spanish refugees, none of them 
speaking English, were recommcnded to the Asso 
ciation, one of them it was ultimately enrbled to 
establish as a waiter in an hotcl resorted to by 
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foreigners, another as an interprvte another asa ' dilicrent, but I had none 
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gentleman’s servant, and another (with a little 
boy, his son) in shoe blaching in Leicester square 
Thus among street orderlies are to be found a 
great diversity of carecr in lifc, and what may be 
called adventures 
One great advantage, however, which the orderly 
possesses over his bettcr pud brethren 1s im the 
greater probability of lus “ising out of the 
stiect” Thesis very rarely the cise with an 
ordinary 6(1W ger 
I now give the followmg account from one of 
the street ordarh s, a tall, soldierly loohing man — 
I m 42 now,’ he sud, “and when I was a 
hoy wd 1 young man I was employed in the 
Jeunes michine oflicc, but got into a bit of a row 
—. bit of 2 street quarrel and frolic, ind was 
culcd on to pay 32, something bout v street lamp 
thit wis out of the qucstion, aud as I wis 
tiling wwilkoan the puk, not just hnowimg what 
Id best do, I met 1 1¢crwting scigeant, and en 
listed on a suddcn— ul on 1. suddien—in the 16th 
Lincrs When I cine to the stindard, though, 
L wis found 1 little bit too short Well, I was 
rithcr froliesome in those diys, I confess, and 
perhips had rather a tun for a roving life so 
When the sagemt sud he’d take me to the Last 
Indit Compury s recruiting serge int, I consented, 
ind wis weepted at onu I wis tiken to Cal- 
cutti, ind saved under General Nott ul through 
the Affghin wu J] wis in the ast India Com 
pinys utillery, 4th compiny and 2nd bittalion 
Why yes, sn, L saw 2 littl of whit you may call 
‘service’? J was it the fighting at Candahar, 
bowlizlen, bowling piss, Clatigillsy, Ghuznee, 
wd Cibeul The fist rd warm work I was in 
wis at Candibu I ve heard young soldiers say 
that they vce gonc into action the first time as 
mcry is they woulda go to vpliy Don’t believe 
them, sir Old soldiers will tell you quite dif 
ferent You must fecl qucer and scrious the first 
tine you re mm ution it 5 not feu—it ’s ner 
vou nest The crich of the muskcts at the first 
fire you hew am real hard cuncst 1s uncommon 
stutlng, you sce the fli h of the fire from the 
enanys hic, but very little clse Indeed, oft 
cnough you scc nothing but smokc, and hear no 
thing but halls whisthng cvery side of you And 
then you get excited, Just is if you were ata 
hunt, but after i littl scrvicc—I cm speak for 
myself, ut any ritu—you g> into wtion as you 
go to your dinncr 
“} served during the time when there wis the 
Aff.huustan ictreit, when the 44th wis com 
pletcly cut up, before any help could get up to 
them We sufkicd v good deal from want of 
sufiient food, but it wis nothing like so bad, at 
the very Worst is af you’re suffuumg in London 
In Jndit, in thit war timc, 1f you suffered, you 
vare dong with a numbc1 in just the sime boat 
is yourscif, and thac s uUwiys something to 
hope for when you’re an aimy It’s different 
if you ro wilking the streets of London by your 
suli—lI fult at, sir, for a little bit after my return 
—and if you havent a penny, you fcel as if there 
wisn’t a hope If you have fiends it may be 
It’s no comfort 1 
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you know hundreds are suffering as you are, for | serge, costing 2¢ 6d, and a glased hat, costing 


you can’t help and cheer one another as soldiers 


“ Well, sir, as I’ve told you, I saw a good deal 
of service all through that war Indeed I served 
thirteen years and four months, and was then 
discharged on account of ill health If I’d served 
eight months longer that would have been fourteen 
years, and I should hive been entitled to a pen 
sion I believe my illnss was caused by the 
hardships I went through in the campaigns, fight 
ing and killing men thit I never saw befoic, md 
until I was in India had never heurd of, and thit 
I had no 11] will to, certunly not, why should I¢ 
they never did me anv wion, But when it 
comes to wir, if you ci t dill) hem they 7U kall 
you When I got back to London I appled it 
the East India Wfoux for 2 pension, but was 
refused I hidnt served my timc, though thit 
wasn’t my fault 

“T then applied for work an the Zewcs machine 
office, and they were kind cnouzh to put mc on 
But I wasnt master: of the work, for there ws 
new machinery, wonderful michimery, ud v muy 
changes So I couldnt be kept on, ind wis 
some time out of work, md very badly of', ts 
I’ve said before, and thin 1 got work is v sce 
venger O, I knew nothing wout sweeping be fore 
that °I’d never swept anything craccpt the snow 
in the north of Indit whch 1s quite v different 
sort of thing to London duit But 1 very soon 
got into the way of it) 1 found no difhculty 
ibout at, though some may pictend there is im 
artinit I hid 15. 2 weck, und when I was 
no Jonger winted I got cimployment 2s i strect 
orderly I never wis inuiicd, ind hive only 
myself to provide for Im satisfied thet the 
stieet orderly is fu the best plin for strect clean 
mg Nothing else can touch it, in my opinion 
and I thonght so before IT wis onc of than, and 
IT beheve most working scwcngcrs think so now, 
though they mayn’t hie to svy sy, for fear it might 
go again thei intercst 

“Oh, yes I’m somtimes questioned by 
gentlemen thit miy be possing in the stree s 
while I’m it work Ul about our system = Thos 
generally suv, wud iv verv good system 
too’ One sud once ‘It shows thut scivengers 
cin be decent men, they warcnt when Twas 
first yn London, above 40 veus yo Wall, 1 
sometimes get the price of a pt of beer given to 
me by gentlemen mething inquiics, but very 
seldom ” 

Until about aghtcen months ago none but un 
muried men woe cmploycd by the Associition, 
and these all residcd in one locity, and unde 
one general supcrintindence o1 system = The 
boarding and lodging of the men has, howevcr, 
been discontinued wbout fiftecn months, tor Lam told 
it was found difhcult to encourage industiuil and 
self reliant pursuits 2 connection with public clec 
mosynary aid Marrud men are now employed, 
and all the strect orderlies reside at ther own 
homes, the adults, muned or single, receiving 
12s a week each, the boys, 6. , while to cach 
man 18 gratuitously supplied a blouse of blue 


the same amount 

The system tormerly adopted was as fol- 
lows — 

The men were formed into a distinct body, and 
est tblished in houses taken for them in Ham-yard, 
Gicat Windmill street, Haymarket 

‘ The wages of the men,’ states the Report, 
“were fixed at 12: each pcr week, that 18, 9¢ 
wai charged tor boud and lodging, and 8s were 
paid in moncy to cach min on Saturday afternoon, 
out of which he was expected to pry for his 
clothing and wishing The men had provided 
for them clean wholcsome bids and bedding, & 
common sitting room, with evcry mcs of ablu 
tion ind persona cle unlincss, including a warm 
bith once a week Then food was abundant and 
of the best quility, vw, coffe and bread and 
buttur for bicikfist, at eight o’cloch , round of 
beef, broad, ind veget bles, four times a week for 
dinner, ut onc oclock , nutritious soup and bread, 
or bicaid ind checse, forming the utternoon repast 
of the other threc days At 514 in the evening, 
when they rctuincd from thei libours, they were 
rcficshed with tc. or coffce, und bieid ind butter, 
or for supper, uf nine eich had v large basin of 
soup, with bicid Thus, three fourths of their 
wijes being lud out for them to idvantage, the 
mon were well lodged and fed, and thcy have 
alwivs declucd themsclves satisfied, comfortable, 
md bippy, unda the arrimecments thit were 
mide for them Under the charge of their intel 
}i,eut md itive supcrintendcnt, the stieet order 
lics soon fell mto a state of the most exact disci 
pline wd order, und when old erdcrles were 
diafted off, cithe: to enter the service of parish 
bouds who woptcd the system, or were recom- 
mendd ito service, or some other superior 
position i dife, and when new recruits came to 
supply their plices, the litte found no difficulty 
in conforming to the rules lud down for the 
performance of their dutis, vw well as for 
them cenerul conduct € Milituy tine’ regulated 
thar hours of siboum, refreshment, ind rest, due 
ittntion wis rcquircd from all, md each man 
(though 1 scivenger) wis crpcetcd to be cleanly 
in lis person, and respectful in his demeanour , 
mndecd, nothing could be more gratifying than the 
conduct of these men, both at home wd wroad ” 

In tha donucle im Ham Yard,” continues 
the Report, © the street orderlies have mvanably 
becn cncouragcd to follow pursuits which were 
useful ind improving, after them daily labours 
woe ut inend, for this, a small library of history, 
Voy tges, trivels and instructive und cntertaning 
ponodical works was placed it then disposal, and 
itis truly gritifyimg to the Counul to be able to 
stitc, thit the mcn evinced gre it satisfiction, and 
evcn wadity, in vw uling themsclves of this source 
ot antellectual pleisure and improvement Writing 
miteriis alse were provided for them, for the 
purpose of practice and improvement, as well as 
for mutual instruction in this most necessary and 
uscful art, ind it must be gratifymg to the 
members of the Associition to be informed, that, 
in Apul last, 34 out of 40 men appended ther 
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signatures, distinctly and well written, to a docu 
ment which was submitted to them Such a fact 
will at least prove, that when poor persons are em 
ployed, well fed, and lodged, and cared for in the 
way of instruction, they do not always mis spend 
their time, nor, from mere preference, run riot in 
pot houses and scenes of low debauchery It 1s to 
be borne 1n mind, however, that one half of these 
men were persons of almost every trade and occu 
pation, from the artizan to the shopman and clerk, 
and therefore previously educated , the other hilf 
consisted of labourers and persons forsaken and 
indigent from their birth, and formerly dependent 
on workhouse charity or chance employmcnt for 
their scanty subsistence , consequently in 1 state 
of utter ignorance as to reading and writing 

* Every night, after supper, prayers weie reid 
by the superintendent, and it has frequently bccn 
a most edifying 1s well as gratifying sight to 
members of your Council, as well as to other 
persons of rank and station in society, who hive 
visited the Hospice in Ham Yard at that intercst 
ing hour, to observe the decorum with which these 
poor men demeaned themselves , and the heutfelt 
solemmity with which they joined in the invoca 
tions and thanks to their Creator ind Prescrver! 

‘ach Sunday morning, it 8 o clock, v portion 
of the church service was read, followcd by an 
extemporaneous discourse or exhortation by the 
secretary to the Hospice They werc marshalled 
to church twice on the Sabbath, hcaded by the 
superintendcnt and foremen, and gencrilly divided 
into two or three bodies, each tahing 1 dircction 
to St James’s, St Annes, or St Piuls, Covent 
Garden, in all of which places of worship they 
had sitting accommodation provided by the kind 
ncss of the clergy and churchwardens On Tucsday 
evenings they had the benefit of recciving pastor il 
visits and instruction from scveral of the worthy 
clergymen of the surrounding parishes 

This is all very benevolent, but still very 
wiong There is but one way of benefiting the 
poor, viz, by devcloping theu powers of sclf 
reliance, and certainly not in treiting them lke 
children Philinthropists Uwiys sch to do too 
much, ind in this 1s to be found the mun ciuse of 
their repeated failures The poor irc expected to 
become angels in an mstant, and the consequence 
18, they are merely made hypocritis  Muicover 
no men of any independence of chiricter will 
submit to be wished, ind dressed, ud fed lke 
schoolboys, hence none but the worst clisscs 
come to be experimented upon It would secm 
too, that this overweening disposition to pliv 
the part of ped agogues (1 use the word in its 
hteral sense) to the poor, procecds rither from 1 
love of power than from 1 sincere gird for the 
people Let the 11ch become the advisers ind 
assistants of the poor, giving them the bencfit of 
their superior education and mcans—but acing 
the people to act for themselves—and they will doa 
great good, developing in them a highci stand rd 
of comfort and motal excellence, and so, by 1m 
proving their tastes, inducing a necessary change 
in their habits But such as seek merely to lord 
et over those whom distress has pliced in their 
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power, and strive to bring about the wdleaage of 
benevolence, making the people the philanthropic, 
instead of the feudal, serfs of our nobles, should 
be denounced as the arch enemies of the country 
Such persons may mean well, but assuredly they 
achieve the worst towards the poor The curfew- 
bell, whether instituted by benevolence or ty- 
ranny, has the same degrading effect on the people 
—destroying their principle of self action, without 
which we ate all but as the beists of the field 

Moreover, the laying out of the earnings of the 
poor is sure, after a time, to sink into “a job,” 
and I quote the above passige to show that, despite 
the kindest minagement, cleemosy nary help 1s not 
a fitting adjunct to the industiiu toil of independ 
ent | ibourers 

The residences of tie street orderlies are now in 
all quartcrs where unfurnished rooms are about 
1s Yd or 2s 1 week The addresses I have cited 
show them residing in the outskirts and the heart 
of the metropolis The following returns, how 
evar, will indicate the ages, the previous occupa- 
tions, the cducation, church going, the personal 
hibits, diet, rent, &c, of the cliss constituting the 
stiect ordcrlies, better thii anything I can say 
on the mitter 

Before any min is employed as a street orderly, 
he 13 culled upon to answer certain questions, and 
the replies fiom 67 mcn to thcse questions supply 
1 fund of curious and important information—im- 
poltint to all but those who account the lot of the 
poor of xu importance In presenting these details, 
I beg to eapress mv obhgitions to Mr Colin 
Mckenzie, the enlightened ind kindly secretary 
of the Associ ition 

I shill first show what is the order of the 
qicstioning, then what were the answers, and I 
sh ul after wirds rec ipitul ite, with a few comments, 
the sulicent chuacterstics of the whole 

The questions uc ifter this fashion, the one I 
idduce hiving been asked of 1 scaviger to whom 
. plefurcnce was given —- 


The Paresh of St Maury, Paddington —Ques 
tons asled of Parish Scavagers, applyeng fo: 
employment as Steet Order les, with the an 
sucre appended 


Name -—W 

Age '—35 years 

How long a seavengar t—Three months 

What occupition picviously *— Gentleman s 
footm in 

M unied or single °—Married 

heading wiiting or ot! er educition 7—Ycs 

Any children —Onc 

Then ges? —Thiee yc irs 

W iges ——Nine shillings per week 

Auy push rclift—No 


What und how much food the appluants have 
usually purchased in a week 

Meat?’—2s 6. 

B won +—None 

Fish 1—None 

Bread 1—2s 

Potatoes }—4d 

Butter 6d 


C= 
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Tea and sugar }—Is 

Cocoa t—None 

What rent they pay }—2s 

Furmshed or unfurnished lodgings ?—Unfur 
nished 

Any change of dress ’—No 

Sunday clothing ?—No 

How many shirts ?—Two shirts 

Boots and shoes }—One pan 

How much do they ]ny out for clothes in 2 
year }—I have nothing but what I stand uprght in 

Do they go to church or chapel ?—Sometimcs 

If not, why not? —It 1s from wnt of clothes 

Do they ever bathe?}—No 

Does the wife go out to, or tike in work? 
Yes 

What are her earnings ?—Unceert un 

Do they have anything from charitible mstitu 
tions or families }—No 

When ill, where do they resort to 1—Hosp tals 
dispensaries, and the prrish doctc: 

Dotheir children go toany school, md whit? - 
Paddington 

Do they ever sive any money , how much ind 
where }— 

How much do they spend per wech in drink? 

Do not passers by, is charitible lids, Ac, 
give them money, and how much pa work ’— 
No 

Such are the questions asked, ind I now give 
the answers of 67 individuals 


Their ages uere — 
10 were fiom 20 to 80 J5 from 50 to 60 
13 30 , 40 4 6U ,, 70 
24 40 ,, 50 1 70 


The greatest number of any age wis 7 prrsons 
of 45 yeirs respectiy¢ly 


? ” 


a) 2? 


Ther previous occupations had bun — 
22 labourers 1 sweep 
3 at the business ‘all 1 havbinder 
their lives ’ 1 gashiyhter 


3 dustmen 1 dunyman 
3 ostlers 1 ploughm wm 
2 stablemen ] gurdener 
2 cirmen 1 errand boy 
2 porters 1 fur dresser 
2 gentlemen ssery uns = 1s fur dyer 

2 greengroccers 1 skinncr 


1 leather dicsser 
1 Ictter press printer 
1 paper staine: 


1 following dust cut 
1 excavator 
1 gravel aigging 


1 stone breaking in 1 glass blower 
yards 1 tuner 

1 at work inthe buick — 1s plastercr 
helds 1 clark 

1 at work in the lime 1 vendor of goods 
works 1 heensed victu aler 


1 coal porter 


Therefore, of 67 scavagers 
12 had been artizins 
55 unskilled workmen 


Hence about five sixths beiong to the unskilled 
class of operatives 


th 


Time of having been at scavagerina 
3 “all their hves "at 4 from 5 to 10 years 


the business 1: rs re | aes 
1 about 27 years 13 twel\e months and 
6 from 15 to 20 years less 


6 4, 105,15 


Hence it would apperr, that few have been at 
the business 1 Jong time The giciter number 


hive not been acting a» sc igcrs morc than five 
years 


Stat of education -Conld thuread and witet 
| 49 wnswered ycs 5 could read only 
| Sreplhed that they 12 ce ald do neither 
| could reid and write 1 was deaf and dumb 
| 


” 


Hence it would appeir, thit rather more than 
two thirds of the scavagcrs have received some 
little education 


Did thry go to church or chapel? 
22 imswcred yes 1 not often 
, 9 went to church 17 never went at all 


t 3, chapel 1 wis ishamed to go 
/ 4 ,, the Cithole 1 went out of town to 
| ch rpc) enjoy himself 
1, = both church = 2 made no icturn (1 
ind chapel beng = decaf and 
Oo Went somctimes dumb) 


Thus it would seem, that not quite two- 
thids regulirly attend some pluie of worship, 
that ibout one clcventh go oct isionally , and that 
about one fourth never go 1 all 


Why ded they not g? to church? 
12 hid no clothes 
55 returned po wswer (1 boing deif ind dumb) 


Ifence of those who never go (19 out of 67}, 
verv newly two thirds (515 14 m 19) have no 
clothes to appear in 


Did they bathe ? 
59 answercd no ‘Lhamegs 
3 replied vcs 2 returned “sometimes ” 


2 sud they did in the 1 wis deif and dumb 


Hence it ippencd, thit rbout seven erghths 
never bathe, although following the filthiest occu- 
pition 


Ware they marred 07 sengle? 
50 were muriied G were single 


2 ,, widowers 


Thus it would seem, thit about ten cievenths 
are ot have been muriecd men 


How many childi n had they t 


1 hid 15 had 1 each 

1 , © lo , none (6 of these 

2 4, Scuh being single men) 
TA)! ee, 34° | 3s 2 returned thar family 
POP tee Orgs as grown up without 

Ogg: SES stating the number 


Consequently 51 out of 61, or five sixths, are 
maried, and hive familus numbering altogether 
165 children, the majority had only 3 children, 
and this was about the avetage family 
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What were the ages of then children ? | Westley, for St Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, Mr 
11 were grown up 8 were 1 year and | )’wsons, for Whitechapel, Mr Newman, for 
2 between 30 and 40 under Bethn il-green, &e 
9 4, 20and30 5 were returned at These wages the scavagers laid out in th 
49 , 10and 20 home following manner — 


80 ,, land 10 1 returned as dcad For rent, per week 


One half of the scavagers’ children, therefoic, ue : 1 pud 4s 1 paid Is 3d 
between 1 and 10 ycars of agc, the majouty: 1 ,, os 6d 2 , Is 
would appcai to be 8 years old | 8 4, 3s 1 lived rent free 
Some were suid to be giown up, but no numlur! 14 ,, 2s 6d 1 pud tor board and 
Was given ao. ae “My lodging 
Did ther chaldicn go to «hool? 4 1s 6d 1 hivcd with mother 
13 answered ycs ee ter ere Tinec it would ippear, that ncar upon half the 
13totheNationalSchool I seplied thit his chil number pud 2s rent The usual rent paid seems 
5 to the Rigged School dron were “not wath , ot between 2s and 3s Pan a of the ede 
2 to Catholi rac i number prying one or other o lose amounts 
2 to Parish : 22 (of whom 16 hiwno | Oly three lived in furmshed lodgings, and the 
8 to locil schools childicn and Twig luts of these were, respectively, two at 2s od 
Lreplid thit he went devtanddumh) mide nd the other at 2s 
somctimes no reply dion bread, per wcek 
From thas it would sem that alirge may onity FP cxpended 5s dd 4 capended 1s 6d 
—41 out of 51, or four fiths—of the purcnts who; | ; Ms 1 ” 1s 9d 
have children send thar: t» chool : - A 4 As Jo a a day 
Did thea scvms worl ? aoe : eres tesa 
15 returned no TO worked‘ somef 1c, I Hy od ee aes sag 
6 said thou wiveswer 12 n werd yes ' por weeh to their 
eae ecdlincptce , id ss Od wives or mothers to 
Lhad Jost the use «4 15 mide no retin (11 : ) : - a . ee 
her hinbs hiavingno wre ud j 7 i 1 a 5 aq she 
2 did, but “ uot often Tobe. dev! ind : o she EA eee eee 
4did “when th au) 1, , => 
onl? ; hus it would scem, that the general sum 


cApended wockly on brevls uses between 2s ind 

The iwerire saving from fice trade, therefore, 

_ would be betweendd uid $¢, or vy Od , per week 
Lor meat, po uch 


Hence two fifths of the wires (22 cut of a) do 
no work, 10 do so accisiorudy ua la, or one 
fourth, wean the diauit of workin, 





What ucic tes carnengys @ ' 4 capended 4s 1 expended Sd 
10 retuned them as 1 itQs tods perwech » 5 3. 66d 1 once a week 
“uncertain ” lL atus ods ,, i 1] Pe A hid none 
1 “didut know ” Latdd ordd purdiy | yp 2, 6d 5 no returns (3 of 
1 estimited them it 40 @uenorctums (fi | 4 > Ad this 1 umber gave a 
Ils 62 per week mg atha no wives, | 5 ; zi weekly allowance to 
Latls to2. , or thar wives not! 4 l, 6d wives or mothers, 1 
2 at 2e ; wothing) j = Loot wis de if and dumb, 
«€ 
dat 2. ord, ,, LT was deit ad dumb | y ; 1. and 1 pud for board 
¢ 
2 itabontos —, 2 “i 10d ind lodging) 
of Gd 


work, 16 occ sionally ind 13 acgulady, thee were 
returns for 23 Nearly balf of tha ¢wnines wae 
given as uncertin from thea seldom dome work, 
while the remaunder wac stitud to gun trom ly 
to 4s por wech, about Le Ge por ups woule be 
a fair average 


By the above we sec, that the sum usally ex 
ieee on meit 18 between 2s Od and 8s per 
wech, wbout onc thud of the cntue number ex 
pording thitsum All those who eapended Is 
ind less per week had 9s ind Jess for their week’s 
libour he average siving fiom the cheapening 
What wages acre thea themseht ¢ an the habelca | of provisions would hcre appeir to be between 


| 
So thit, out of £9 wives who wore sud to | 
| 
| 


pececeing ? } o»¢ and 6d por week at the outside 
ShadlGs Gd peeweck = Johid % per wool fior ta and ign uecl 
2, los ‘ 4 ,, 9s ; - Spd Os Cd Spud ls 3d 
28 ,, 15s e Doge 1 : 1 , 2. 4d 5 4, Is 2d 
8, 14s Od, Be Ve Ta ody. Ag. tse Bed 13,4, Is 
1, 148 be and 2 love plo ogo 2 , 8d 
Dgy: dee [eS gg - ee Sd 5 no returns 1 deaf 
Hence 1t 18 cvadent, that onc half mcenve 13s ' 4 4, Is Sd and dumb, 1 board 
or more @ week, and thout a fourth 9s 12) 4, «61s 6d and lodging, and 3 
It was not the parishes, howcver but the con | 5 ,, Is 4d miking allowances 
tractors with the patshes, who paid the higher The sum usually eapended on tea and sugar 


rates of wages Mr Dodd, for St Luke’s, Mr | seems to be between 1s 6d and 2s per week. 
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For fish, per week How many shoes had they? 
: expended 1s 4 allowed so much per | 27 had 2 pins 1 was deaf and dumb 
Py &d week to wives, or | 39 ,, 1 ,, 
03 ; 6d mother, or landlady Thus the majority hid only one pur of shoes 
8 » 4d 1 deaf and dumb 


Ion mich did they spend en drrak ? 


23 ” 1 othing lexpended 25 tewek 1 sud he “ wouldnt 


ae ee spent Od wechly im fish, and) y  q¢ or 2s ,, oe 
one third nothing Z  “bebd ; lervd ‘thit all de 
for bacon, par cect 4 Js ; pends 
expended 1s 1 expended 4d i 2 6d ; 2sud they © hid none 
3 lid 43 me nothing 1 vl or ed, bo spend 
- Ad 4 ulowinces to wives | Fsud they couldnt 2 expended notumg 
5 Si &c siy? 44 giv ono acturn (1 
9 Gil 1 dewf and dumb de tt und dumb) 

The myority (two thirds), thereforc, do not havi Tlunce omswers were given by ove thid, of 
bicon Of those thit do eat bicon, the us sum | whom the gicitest number fcoulunt sty () Of 
spent weekly is Oc or $d the ten who whnowldged spending wy thing 

For butter, per veel upou drink the sreiter number, or 3, sud they 

Ll expendcd Js Sd J expended >/ seu d awekonly put! 

24 “3 1s 2 : nothing Ld th ¢ reany mon y? 

“ ‘ 10d 4 mide UWowances | Yoansworcd no 
re ol J decaf ind dumb ! Peave no reply (1 bemg deat uid dumb) 
” bd Wheel de? ther anc cf allies er erg epow 


Thus onc thid expended 1s, md bout on 


sixth spent 10d , another waxth, dd , and modu} ee eka 
sixth, 6d a week, for butte 2> went to the aispeu Jowent to the work 
Sy hows 
Loi potato. , pur ued S went to the hos, ait ! Zeid nothing 
1 spent 1s & spent 4i/ O pei! 1 oncevertroubledany * 
ay 10d 25 spent noth wy, Gocto Oo muc nu reply 
6 4, od Amide alow mes v wives want to the bean, de tf md dumb) 
1 , @% 1 doit ue dum! Vyin sean hospital 
1S yO Die ctertar numb then, 20, wh nu all, to the 


About one fomth spent 6d , the greater propor | dy pons iy 
tion, however (ucaly one ball), capended noth ng 


i Y / 2 
upon potitocs weekly ee ee ee Lr 


So raw eda GO nide no wturrs (1 
for clothes marty a ; MC LINES boms derf and 
2 capenucd 2: dhad 2 pars of boots | yo cack dumb) 
pu Le Lt vycu but no clothes 
9 ‘i 1 aoe aa PE th pats pieces them an jtheng 2 
, 1s 2 expend: nob yy, ] 1 d 
3 1/ much J tuswercd no WAS\ elt Vory st 
’ 1 
1 ? rs 2 gottham asthey could = , ey ene ; ae 
1 17 Lexpendid ov tew su hour 12 no rctuns (1 bung 
1 ge 15 ee J answeore L never deat mid dus) 
Te ei ane ms : seldom 
4 : Les Tsud t all depends ? 
1 5 10s 2rctumncd nothing Dil U aa crear ygicded from thra pareshes ? 
34 couldn t sav }T wis deut ind dumb | Do re pie d ne 1 hid lolbs of bacid 
6 mide no return | 4 lad 2 lowes und 15 2 insweid ‘not at 
TLence 43 out of 67, or neuly two thie, spent LE Ye eS plesent 


little or nothing upon then clothes Thid lowes wweek = 2 amide no returns 


d v4 ibs loat 
Had they a chun of dress ! sod 


m 1 
ale itt) propo ths), it wil 
28 had achange of dies» 1 wis deaf ud aun b Bye ene Bre MeL Dieorben Mere ee) 

a o be seen Pad no rehet, two of those who had re 


38 had not half. th ; icf recerved 9 wages a week, und two others 
Above one hiulf, tacreforc, fwd aio cther clothes | oniy 7) while wou received put or then wigcs 


but those they worked in from the parish an bread 

Hud dey any nay clothing ¢ ‘hese qamalyse are not mesely the chat ites 
20 had some 41 imide no return ties of the upphicunt on carstent sticct orderhes , 
45 had nonc 1 deaf and dum), they ucaediy the mals of the poor mm ul that 


More thu two th rds, then, hid uo Sandi relat s tu then domestic Man won cnt iW iyaid to 
clothes | mei ind Clothes, the cue of tha childron, their 

How many shirts had thy * ichurch gemma cducttion, previous ¢ Ings, and 
10 had 8 shuts 2 had 1 shut | push iehut The inquiry 13 now disco waging as 
64 2 1 wis deaf and dumb | to the chiruter of the poor, ud LT inust call 


3) 
The greater number, thccfore, had two shuts ttcntion to the cucumstuce of how rarely at as 
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that so large a colluction of facts 1s placed at 
the command of a public wnter In many of 
the public offices the simplest mformation 18 as 
jealously withheld as if statistical knowledge 
were the first and last steps to high treason 
I trust that Mr Cochrane s example in the skilful 
arrangement of the returns connected with the 
Association over which he presides, and his 
courteous readiness to supply the information, 
gained at no small care and cost, will be more 
freely followed, as such a course unqucstionably 
tends to the public benefit 

Tt will be seen from these stitements, how hard 
the struggle often 1s to obtun work in unskilled 
labour, and, when obtained, how bire the living 
Every farthing earned by such workpcople 1s 
necessarily expended in the support of a family , 
and in the forcgoing details we have «nother proof 
as to the diminution of the purchising fund of 
the country, being in direct proportion to the 
diminution of the wages If 100 men receive but 
73 a week each for their work, thar ve rly outlay, 
to “ keep the barg life in them,’ 1318207 If they 
are paid 16s a week, their outlay 18 4160/ , an ex 
penditure of 2340/ more in the productions of 
our manufactures, in all textile, metal, or wooden 
fabrics, im bread, meat, fruit, or veyetibles ind 
in the now necessaries, the grand stiple of our 
foreign and colonial trade—ter coffce, cocoa, 
sugar, rice, and tobicco Lxcrcase your wages, 
therefore, and you wceax your market. For 
manufacturers to underpay ther workmen 1s to 
cripple the demind fo1 manuficturcs To tuh 
of the over production of ow cotton, lincn, and 
woollen goods 1s idk, when thousinds of men 
engaged in such productions aro im rigs It 1s 
not that there irc too miny makers, but too few 
who, owing to the dccieisc of wages, are able 
to be buyers Lt it be remembered tliat, out of 
67 libouring men, three fourths could not ifford to 
buy proper clothing, expending thcreupon “ little’ 
or “nothing,” wd, I muy add, because eirmng 
little or nothing, and so having scarcely anything 
to expend 

I now come to the cost of elcansiny the strects 
upon the street o7 derly system, 18 comp ired with th it 
of the ordinary modcs of payment to contractors, 
&c It will have been observed, from what his 
becn previously stited, that the Counul of the 
Association contcnd thit far higher amounts may 
be realized for sticet manure when collected clean, 
wmcording to the street orderly plin If, by 1 better 
mode of collecting the strect dirt, it be kept un 
mixed, 1ts8 increase in Valuc and in price miy be 
most positively affirmed 

Before presenting estimates,and culculations of 
cost, I may remind the reader thit, under the 
street orderly system, no watering cults are re 
quired, and none are used wheie thc system 18 
carried out in itsintcgrity To be able to dispense 
with the watering of the streets 1s not mcrely to 
get rid of a great nuisance, but to effect acon 
siderable saving 1n the rates 

I now give two estimates, both relating to the 


same district -—— : 








CoMPARATIVE EXPENSE oF CLEANING AND 
WATERING THE Streets, &o, or St Jauns’s 
ParIsH, under the system now in operation 
by the Paving Board, and under the sanitary 
system of employing street-orderlies, as recom- 
mended by 779 ratepayers It 18 assumed, 
from reasonable dita, that the superficial con- 
tents of all the streets, lanes, courts, and alleys 
in the pinsh, do not amount to more than 
80,000 square yards 
“ P,esent Annual Expense of Cleansing St James's 


Parish — 
Pid to contractor for carrying away slop, 


including, expense of brooms £800 0 0 

Pud to 23 men, averige wages 10s per 
weeh 52 wecks 598 0 0 
£1398 0 0 


“* Annual Erpense of Street Oiderly System — 
30 men (including those with 
hind barrows), at 1Us per weck, 








52 weeks £780 0 0 
Expense of brooms 02 0 O 
Cartage of slop ca 1H) 0 0 
———— {£910 0 6 
£483 0 0 
Saving by diminished expense of street 
watering throughout the parish 450 0 0 
Annu] pro pective saving £938 0 0 


“Obs —The sum of 8002 per annum was paid 
to the conti actor on account of expenses incurred 
for the removil of slop Duning the three years 
previous to 1849, the contiactor paid money to 
the push for permission to remove the house- 
whes, the vilue of which was then 2s per load, 
itisnow 2. Gd In St Guiless and St George’s 
paushcs, whose surface 1s more than twice the 
ertcnt of St Jamess, the expense of slop cartage, 
m 1550, was 304/ 14s Od, whilst the sum re 
ceived for cattle manure collected by street or 
detlics, was Tol 14s Od , and the slop-expenses 
for the four months ending November 29, were 
OC 1Ss Gd, whilst the manure sola foi 21/ 68 Od 
Thus his the slopcapense m these extensive 
united puishcs been reduced to less than 120/ 
per wmum Since the preceding estimate was 
submitted to the Commussioners of Paving, the 
sticet orderly system his been introduced into 
St Jimess puish, ind itis conhdently expected 
that the ‘Annual Prospective saving’ of 938/, 
will be fully realised ” 

A sinnlar estimate has just been sent into the 
uthorities of the great parish of St Marylebone, 
but it» results do not differ from the one I have 
just cited 

I next present an estimite contrasting the ex 
pense of the street orderly method with the cost 
of employig sweeping machines — 


‘COMPARATIVE EXPENSE OF CLEANSING AND 
WarTERING TH: Streets, &c, or St Martins 
Panisu, under the system now 1n operation by 
the Piving Board, and under the sanatory 
system of employing street orderlies, as recom 
mended by 703 ratcpayers It 18 assumed, 
from reasonable data, that the superficial con- 
tents of all the streets, lancs, courts, and alleys 
im the pamsh, amount to about 70,000 square 
yards 
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*¢ Erpenses by Machinery in | ‘* Erpenditure by the Em- 
St Martin’s Parssh ployment of St: eet Order 
$ dies ted 
Annual payment Maintenance of 
to. street ma- 23 street or- 
chine propric derlies to 
tor 0 0 keep = cJein 
Watering rate 70,000 yards 
1847) o44 10 84 (presumed 
Salaries to contents), 1 
elerks 391 0 0 2.00) yards 
Support of 28 eich man %t 
able bodied 12s per week 768 0 0 
men 1n work Two in pectors 
house thrown of orderhes 
out of work, wteolSs oper 
at 43 6d per week 78 0 0 
man 327 12 «(0 | one superin 
= ——— tendent ot 
£2345 8 8! ditto, at 
per week 2 0 0 
Weir «1d teir 
of brooms 1 8 Oo 
Interest on out 
Jay for bir 
rows brooms 
and shovels -b 19° 0 
Woiterng rite 
(n ot requured) 
Vilue of mi 
nurc prys for 
cutice 
961 7 0 
Annial saving 
by street or 
derlics )}#2 1 8 
2343 8 8 





I now give an estimate concerning v smillcr 
district, one of the drviseons of St Pancas 
parish It was envbodied in a Report re ud it 1 
meeting in Camden town, on the desi iblencss of 
introducing the street orderly system — 

The Report set forth that the Committee hid 
“made a minute investigition into the present 
systems of stieet cleinsing, 18 adopted under the 
superintendence of Ma Bird, the pursh surveyor, 
and under thit of the National Phiuoimthropic 
Association 


**From the 26th of Wirch 
1848 to the 2bth of 
March, 1849 the Doe 
tors of the Poo erjcndca 
in paving and cicansing 
&e , the thre anda qua 
te miles under thet 
charge 3545119, 7d of 
this the following itcms 
were for cleansing, 117 — 

d 
0 
Q 
Q 


The saveeteort aly sest om 
Cf edeuresens the sud rods 
in the most cflicmeut 
manner would give Cie 
following expenditure 
per inuum — 
{sid 
Thirty fourmen 
to cleanse = 34 
miles at) the 
rate of 2000 su 
perficial y urds 
each main I2s 
per week cach 
Two inspectors 
of ordcirhes it 
los per week 
each 
Superintcndcnt 
Cost of brooms 
shovels Ac 
No illowance for 
slop carting 
the National 
Philanthropic 
Association 
holding, that 
the manure 
roperly col 
ected will 
more than piy 
for its removal 


$ 
249 73 
W 12 


Tabour 

Tools 

Slop carting 497 0) 

Proportion = of 
foremins sa 
lary 


160 16 0 





uO 0 


Cece rene 


"9, 3 Y 


78 
}04 


a0 
00 





£3 00 





1325 16 0 
Deduct cost of 
cleansing by 
the old mode 795 50 


630 11 0 





“The apparent extra cost, therefore, would be 
5301 lls The vestry, however, would see that 
the charge for supporting 34 able bodied men in 
the workhouse 13 at lewt 5s per week each, or 
442 per annum This, therefore, must be de 
ducted from the 980/ 11s, leaving the extra cost 
882 lls per annum This sum, the committee 
were assured, will be not ouly repud by the 
reduced outlay for repairs, which the new system 
will effect, but a very great saving will be the 
rcsult of the thorough cleansed state in which the 
roids will be constantly maintained Under the 
late system, to find the roads in a cleansed state 
was the exception, not the rule, and when all the 
advantages likely to result frota the new system 
were taken into considcration, the committee did 
not hesitite to recommend it for adoption in its 
most efhcient form ” 

Concerning the expense of clanseng the City by 
thy sticet orderly system, Mr Cochrane says — 


The number required 
for the whole surface (in 
cluding the = footwivs 
courts, &c )would be bout 
200 mon and boys 

Upon the present sy3 
tem this number would be 
formed in three dis is1ons — 

lir t division ~—170 to 


barpenses of Cleanang and 
Watasng the Streets & , 
(f the City of London, on 
the ol4 system of Seava 
aims, from June, 1845, to 
June, 1840 

Annuil 

k xpense 

To sciwviging con 





begin work 1t 6 yin ound tractors FO040 
endopm Seconddivision | Value of ashes and 
called relief and uds — 30 dust of the arty 
boys boys from 12 1f noon of London piven 
to 10) Third division — 30 tritis to the 
men fromopm too om above contrac 
Jotul 2.0 tors in the year 
{he men ind b vs ire ending 1846 and 
now worl ing at trom6s to now purchased 
l2s per woek | by them for the 
These 2.0 men ind j Year cndin,, 1847 » OU 
boys would cost for Tetimatcd contri 
ways during thie butions levied 
Vvear tbout £ 100 | for wiitcring 
Iwelve forcement streets 4000 
400 p ranniutm 400 | Siluie to survey 
‘Two supermtende nts Ors Mspcctors 
at 502 cach 1 beidles clarks 
Brooms A AC Of SCwols 
Birrows 1? Oflice according, 
Iwo clerks at 100d to printed ac 
cach 200 count Murch 3 
Manaper 100 1846 240) 
——-~ | Fxpense for clein 
OAD, Ing Out Scwers 
No items tre given tor wid gully holes 


slopping or Cartiye ois out (not Known) 


the strects ie) properly nies a 
ittended to thereou ht to | Annual — expense 
be noslop whilst the value undcr the imper 
of the m imure may be more fect system of 


than «quivalent for the ex 
pense of its removal 

Some slop citts will 
however be occasion ily 
required for Smuithficld 
market and similar loc ili 
tus making therefore 
ample allowince for con 
tingenaics itis confidently 
considered that the expense 
for cilcansing the whole of 
the eity of London by 
street orderhes would not 
exceed 8U0U2 per annum 


Two estimates, then, show an expectation of a 
yearly saving of no less than 2320/ to the rate- 
pryers of two parishes alone , 938/ toSt Jamea’s, 
and 1382/ to St Martin’s And this, too, 2f all 
that be augured of this system be realized, with a 
freedom from street dust and dirt unknown under 
other methods of scavagery I think 1¢ mght, 


street Cleansing £182> 
‘Number of men em 
ployed 58 
Stite of the Strects — 
Inhibitants alwas com 
pluning of their being 
muddy in winter md dusty 
m sumime) 
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however, to express my opimon that even in 
the reasonable prospect of these great savings 
bemg effected, 1t 1s a paltry, or rather a false, 
because miscalled, economy to speculate on the 

ayment of 10s and 12s a week to street 
tabourere in the parishes of St James and St 
Martin respectively, when so many of the con 
tractors piy their men 16s weekly If this 
low hire be justifiable im the way of an cxperi 
ment, it can never be justifiable as a continuance 
of the reward of labour 

If the strcet orderly system is to be the means 
of permanently reducing the wiges of the regulir 
scavagers from 16s to 123 1 weck, then we hind 
better remain afflicted with the phyasicil dirt of 
our streets, than the moral filth which 3s sure to 
proceed from the poverty of our people —but if it 
18 to be 1 meins of elevating the piupcr to the 
dignity of the independent libonr, rither than 
dragging the independcnt Ivbourcr down to the 
debasement of the pauper, then let 11] who wish 
well to their fellows encourage it 1s heartily and 
strenuously 1s they cin—otherwise the sooner it 
1s denounced as an insidious mode of defriuding 
the poor of onc fourth of their earnings the 
better, and it 1s memly mm the behef thit Mr 
Cochrane and the Counuil of the Associition mean 
to keep futh with the pubhc ind incrcase the 
men’s wages to those of the regular tride, thit 
the strect orderly system is advocited here If 
our philanthropists ire to reduce wages 25 per 
cent, then, indecd, the poor min may cry, £ save 
me from my frends 

As to th positive and definite workimeg of the 
strect orderly system as 1n ¢conomrcal system, 
no informition cin be given beyond the estimatcs 
J have cited as it his nevci becn duly testcd on 1 
sufficiently lirze scale = Its working has bccn, of 
necessity, dcsultory Jt has, however, been intro 
duced snto At George 8, Bloomsbmy , St Jimesa, 
Westminster, ind 1s ibout to be cstablished in 
St Martinsim the kiclds, and in the course of 1 
year o1 two it seems thit it will be sufhuently 
tested That its working has Intherto bcen de 
sultory 18 1 necessity in London, where “ vestea 
interests’ look grimly on iny chinge or even iny 
inquiry Thitat deserves vu full and liberal testing 
seems undeniible, from the concurrent assent of 
all parishioncis who hive turned their ittcntior 
to it 

It remams to show thc expenses of the Phila 
thropic Associition, for Lam unable to prescit ap 
account of streetorderlyism scpiritely = The 
two following tables fully indicate to wh it nes tent 
the assouation 13 indebted to the priv ite purse «1 
Mr Cochrane, who by this tune his adv inced 
between 6000/ and 70002 


‘* BALANCE SHEET 


Recerpis and hxpenditwe of the National Phi 
lanthropie Association, for the Promotion of 
Socal and Saanatory Improvements and the 
Employment of the Poor, from 29th September, 
1846, to 29th September, 1849, 


ee A NE ee a. 


£e d{Cr 
By balance due 
to president, 
as per Balance 
Sheet, bept 
29, 1846 235 17 
Secretary’s sa 
ember, 1849 liry 300 0 0 
Balance due Rent of offices, 
to president, &c 248 10 
29th Septem Salaries to 
ber 1849 5739 19 9 clerks, mes- 
od sengers, &c 
7133 10 4 | Do tocollectors 
Commission to 
do 
Printing 
stationery 
Ilire of rooms 
for pubhe 
mectings 
Advcrtisements 
and newspa- 
pers 
Bill posting 
Salaries to per 
sons inc harre 
of frec Javato 
ries in Ham 
ard Great 
indmull st , 
St James s 
Brooms, _ bar- 
TOWS and 
shovels, for 
the use of 
street order- 
hes 
Charges of con 
tractors and 
others for 
removal of 
street slop, 


Dr 

To subscrip 
tions and do 
nations from 
the 29thSept- 
ember, 1846, 
to 29th Sept 


=) 


1393.16 7 


Oo 


371 19 
312 18 


130 8 
and 
556 17 


oO Df = mh 


6010 0 


244 5 3 
612 6 


1018 2 


MC 
lood lodging, 
and wages to 
street - order- 
hes,domiciled 
in Ham yrrd, 
Great Wind- 
mill street, St 
James s 
Clothing for the 
Street - ordcr 
lies 
Baths provided 
or do 515 
Sundry ex 
penses for of- 
fices, imclud- 
ing postage- 
stamps &c 92 
T Ww expenses 
Builder s charges 
for free lava- 
tories in Ham- 
yard 
Amount ad- 
vanced to the 
late secretary 
for improving 
the dwellings 
of the poor 
Farther ad- 
vances made 
by president 
on _—- various 
oceasions for 
the general 
purposcs of 
the Assocla- 
tion 592 2 4 


7133 16 4 








95 13 10 


20 0 0 


Audited by us, Oct 19th, 1849, Charles Shepherd 
Tenton, 33, Leicester square, and Joseph Child, 43, 
Leicester square ” 
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Senest Onpenties —Crry SurvEyor’s 
Report 


I HAVE been favoured with a Report “upon street 
cleansing and in reference to the Street Orderl3 
System,” by the author, Mr W Haywood, the 
Surveyor to the City Commission of Scwers, 
who has invited my attention to the mutter, in 
consequence of the statements which hive ap 
peared on the subject in “London Labour and the 
London Poor ” 

Mr Haywood, whose tone of argument 13 
courteous and modcrate, and who does not scrupl 
to do justice to what he accounts the good points 
of the street ordcrly eystem, although he con 
demnga it 1s 1 whole, gives an account of the 
earlier sciviging of the uty, not differing m iny 
matenal respect fiom that which [have arc idy 
pnnted He represents the public wivs of the 
City, which I have stated to be rbout 51) miles 1s 
“about 51 miles line al, vbout 770,107 superticn al 
yards in aired = ‘ns area, it appeirs, compre 
hends 1000 different plies 

In 1845 the wer of the cara wry of the 
City was estimated it 418,000 squuc yirds and 
the footway it 216,000, miking 1 total of 
734,000 but since that period new streets havc 
been mide 1nd others extensively widened = The 
precincts of Budewcell, St birtholomew, dt 
James's, Duke’s place, Aldgate ind others, have 
been added to the jurisdiction of the Scwers Com 
mission by Act of Pirliamcnt, so that the Surveyor 
now estimites the area of the cavriige wiv of the 
City of London at 441,250 squire y irds, and the 
footway at 328,907, miking a total of 770,157 
square yards 

“Tam fully impressed, observes Mr Iirywood, 
“with the greit importince to 1 densely popu 
lated uty of an efi. ent cleansing of the publi 
wiys  Probrbly after a perfict system of sc wise 
and dramige (which imphes an adequite witer 
supply), and a well prved surface (which I have 
always considercd to be httle inferior an its im 
portance to the former, and whuh 1s indispen 
sable to obtaining clean sweeping), good surfacc 
cleansing ranks next in its beneficial samitiry 
influence, ind most ecrtanly the comfort gaincd 
by all through having public thoroughfires in a 
high degree of cleanliness 13 exceedingly great ’ 

Mr Laywood expresses his opmion th it strec ts 
“ordure soddened ”—smelling like “ stable y wrds, 
—dingerous to the health of the imhibitants 
impassable from mud in winter and from dust in 
summer—and inflicting constant pecumary loss, 
“can only exist in in appreciable degree in 
thoroughfares swept much less frequently’ thin 
the streets within the jurisdiction of the City 
Commissioners of Sewers In this opimion, how 
ever, Mr LU.ywood comes into direct collision 
with the stitements put forth by the Board of 
Health, who have insisted upon the insinitary 
state of the metropolitan streets, more strongly, 
perhaps, in their several Reports, than has Mr 
Cochrane 

But Mr Haywood believes that not only are 
the assertions of the Board of Health as to the 


unwholesome state of the metropehtan thorough- 
fares unfounded as regards the city of London, 
but he asserts that from the daily street sweeping, 
“the surfice there 1s maintained in a8 high an 
average condition of cleinliness, as the means 
hitherto idopted will enible to be attained ” 

“Nor does this apply ” siys Mr Haywood, “to 
the mun thoroughfares only In the poorer courts 
ind alleys within the city, where 1 high degree 
of cleintiness 15, it least as necdful, ma sanitary 
point of view, as in the lirget and wider thorough- 
fircs, the frulities for efhcunt sweeping are as 
creat, if not greater, than m othcr portions of 
Your jurisdiction For miny ye urs pist the whole 
of the courts and alleys which cirts do not enter, 
hive been prved with fligstone, Ind at v good 
inclinition, wnd presenting im uniform smooth 
non ahsorbent surfice in inany of these courts 
where the hibits of the people arc cleinly, the 
scucngers broom 1s almo t unnceded tor weeks 
tocethcr in others, where the hibit prevails of 
throwing the refusc of the houses upon the pave- 
ments the daly sweeping iighly essential, but 
in-all these courts the surfice pre cuts + condition 
which renders good cle swecping + compara- 
tively exsy operition that which 1s swept away 
haine mostly dry or neuly so’ 

Attcr alluding to the strect ordctly principle of 
scvviging, tockinindhcepcloin, Vr Haywood 
ob crves, “between the setordaty systen’ 
ind the periodical or intermittent swecping there 
18 this dilaicnce thit upon the former system 
there should be (ft 1t fulfils what it professes) no 
deposit of any description allowed to remain 
much longer than a few minutes upon the surface, 
ind that there should be neither mud in the wet 
wether nor dust i the dry weither, upon the 
public wis whilst, upon the litter system, the 
deposit necessurtly we unulites between the periods 
of sweeping Commencing 18 soon 1s one Sweeping 
has terminitcd, gridually increasing, and being at 
its pont of extreme cumulation ut the period 
when the next sweeping takes place the former, 
then 1s, or should be, 1 system of prevention, 
the litter, confcssedly, but 1 system of palhation 
or cure 

‘The more ficquent the pcrodicil sweeping, 
therctore, the nearer it approximites in its results 
to the ‘stretorder/y system, inasmuch as the 
wcumul tions, being frequently removed, must be 
smiller, and the evils of mud, dust, cffluvia, &c , 
less in proportion 

‘“Now to fulfil its promise upon the ‘street 
orderly system,’ there should be men bovh day 
and night within the strects, who should con- 
stintly remove the manure ind refuse, and, fuling 
tus, if there be only cessation for six hours 
out of the twenty four of the ‘continuous cleans- 
ing,’ 1t becomes it once a periodical cleansing but 
a degree in advince of the daily sweeping, which 
has been now for years in operation within the 
city of London” 

This appe us to me to be an extreme conclumen 
—Dbecause the labouis of the strect orderly system 
cease when the great tiaffic ceises, and when, of 
course, there 1s comparatively little or no dirt 
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deposited in the thoroughfares, therefore, says 
Mz Haywood, “ the City system of cleansing once 
per day 1s only a degree behind that system of 
which the principle 18 incessant cleansing at such 
time as the dirtying 18 incessant” The two prin 
ciples are surely as different as hight and darkness 
—ain the one the cleansing 1s intermittent and the 
dart constant, in the other the dirt 1s intermittent 
and the cleanliness constant—constant, at least, 
so long as the causes of impurity are so 

Mr Haywood, however, states that the Com 
missioners were so pleased with the appearance of 
the streets, when cleansed on the street orderly 
system, which “was certaenly much to be ad 
mered,” that they introduced a somewhat similir 
system, calling their scavagers “daymen, as they 
had the care of /ecpzng the strects clean, after a 
daily morning sweeping by the contrictors men 
They commenced thei work it 9 Am and ceascd 
at 6pm in the summer months, and at half pst 
4 pm in the winttr) In the summer months 
36 daymen were employed on the werage, in 
the winter months, 40 The highcst number of 
scavaging daymen employed on any one diy ws 
68, the lowest was 34 The area cleinsd wis 
about 47,000 yards (supeitici il measure), and with 
the following icsults, and the following cost, from 
June 24, 1846, to the sime datc, S47 — 





¥ ards 
Superficial 
The average arca cleansed durmg the 
summer months, per min per dc 4, 
was 1298 
Ditto durmg winter, per min po 
diem, W ts 116 
The averiec of Toth summa md 
wintel months was por min wt 
diem 1189 
The cost of the experiment was for 
daymen (including brooms, bu 
rows, shovels, cutage, Ac * £1150 18 
One Foremin it 7s 0 


And the total cost of theexperimcnt £1528 18 


“The daily sweeping,’ Mi Huivwood says, 
“ which for the prcvious two years hid bcen esti 
blushed throughout the City, gave at that time 
wery goeat satisfaction It wis quite true thit the 
streets which the diymen attended to luvhed su 
pereor to those cleanacd only perodeally, but 
the practical value of the difference ws consi 
dered by many not to be woth the sum of money 
pmd forit It was also felt that, if at was conty 
nued, it should upon principle be extended at Ic ist 
to all streets of similar trafic to those upon which 
it had been tried, and 18, after due consideration, 
the Commission thought that one daily swecping 
was sufficient, both for health and comfort, the 
day or continuous sweeping was abandoned, and 
the whole City only received, from that time to 
the present, the usual daily sweeping ” 

The “ present” time 1s shown by the date of 
Me, Haywood’s Report, October 138, 1851. The 


* The wages paid are not sfited 
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reason assigned for the abandonment of the s38- 
tem of the daymen 1s peculiar and charactenstic 
The system of continuous cleansing gave very 
great satisfaction, although 1t was but a degree in 
advance of the once a-day cleansing The streets 
which the daymen attended to “looked,” and of 
course were, “ superior” in cleanliness to those 
scavaged periodically It was also felt that the 
principle should ‘be extended at least to all 
streets of similar traffic ,” and why was it not so 
extended? Because, in 1% word, “it was not 
worth the money ,” though by what standaid the 
value of public cleanliness was calculated, 18 not 
mentioned 

The mun question, therefore, 1s, whit 1s the 
difference in the cost of the two systems, and +s 
the admitted “ superior cleanliness” produced by 
the continuous mode of scaviging, In comparison 
with that obtamed by the intermittent mode, of 
sufhuicnt public valuc to warrant the increased 
eapense (if uny)—in a word, as the City people 
siy—is 1t worth the money? 

Fist, is to the comparative cost of the two 
systems aftcr a stitement of the contracts for 
the dusting and cleansing of the City (matters 
I have before trevted of) Mr Haywood, for the 
purposc of miking a compauson of the present 
City system of scavaging with the street orderly 
system, givcs the table in the opposite page to 
show the cost of stiect cleansing and dusting 
within the jurisdiction of the City Court of Sewers 

Mr JI. wood then invites attention to the sub 
joined stitcment of the National Philanthropic 
Association, on thc occurrence of a demonstration 
is to tne effiaency and economy of the street 
orderly system 


Assocmtion for the Promotion of Street Paving, 

Cleansing, Diuning Adc 20, Vere Strect, Oxford 

Street January 26th 1846 

‘ Approximation to the total Fxapenses connected with 
cleansing 2 expcriment certain parts of the City of 
London commencains December 1845, for the period of 
two months 


3x brooms heing an averrgeof Sbrooms £ 8s ad 

for each man 2» 18 10 
bor carting 99 1 9 
For advertising by QO 0 
kor rent of store room, Jl 14s Clerks 

sularics 12 Messengcrs,5/ 5s wooden 

clo s for men 2/7 5s 10d expenses at 

washing, wood pavement, 5/ 28 4:10 
Fapenscs of barrows 414 0 
Christmas diner to men, foremen, and 

superintendents (97) 1512 6 


83 mon (averaging, at 2s Od per day) tor 

9 weeks 573 15 0 
4 superintendentstat 20s 4d foreman at 

185 cart foreman 20s, storckceper 18s 


chief superintendents 2/_ tor 9 weeks 11210 0 
lor various smal) articles, brushes, rakes, 
c 36 7 8 
Petty expenses of the ofhice, postages, &c , 
and stationery 6 0 0 
Approximation to the total cost of the ex 
pense £°87 4°79 





Si ned M Davis, Secretary’ 

“T will now,” says Mr Haywood, “ without 
further present reference to the Report of the 
Association, proceed to form an estimate of the 
expcnses of the system as they would have been 
if it had been extended to the whole City, and 
whieh estimate will be based upon the informa 


- 
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TABLE SHOWING THE COST OF STREET CLEANSING AND DUSTING WITHIN 


Date 


eens 








Yi or ending 


Nichelmas, 1841] separately {Main streets of Jirgest/45y0 6 0 
trifil running cast and 
west cleunsed  dazly 
¢ther yrmupal streets 


‘3 1842 
Pe 1843 
- 1844 
> 1815 
‘s 1846 
a AS47 
3 15458 
y Tot9 
ss 1851 








re let separaicly 


hr 


Mode of Contracting, 
whether Contracts for 
Dusting and Scaven 


ging we 
or toget 


separately 


together 


separ itely 


scp iritely 


st puritely 
sep i ttely 
sep uitcly 
to,ether 
together 


together 


¢ 








Leading or Princtpal feiture 


inthe Regulations 


for the Dusting and Cleansing 


ES NS SRO 


even 7) other = «6 day 


whole of the remander 
(f the public wavs tue 
rweeh, dust to be re 
moved it least twee a 


week 





or 
for Sale of 


Seavenging only 


and Dusting, 
during the year 


Sum paid for Scaven 


ging 


for 
Sum received by Com 


m1ssion 











t 


Amounts pnd 


THE JURISDICTION OF THE CITY COURT OF SEWERS 











Average per Annum for 3 Yeirs 3436 2 6 


Mun ine of streets cleansed/3$26 12 
daly, othcr principal 
streets co 77 ctler day 
and al other pliue tecce 
in every week dust te 
he removed at least te ece 


iweel 


\vciize per Annum of the 


Dalsela se 7 throughout 
every public wy 


every desery tion 


to le removed twice 


week 


Amounts paid 


”) 
aud 








“I 


ge 232 

© Se wn 

Se | Eeg 

23 Hee 

ge at 

oe Rote 

3e3 | B82 

Afs | Bree 

ly emcee Sea eiaiieitions 2 

s di £ 34a 
4590 6 0 

a wo 

2g 

S$ = |8683 17 0 

mS 

co 

eG 
2084 4 6 
Pen aranee een 

a 13826 12 6 

oY w 

eS 

oe 

+S 

ee 

7" © 
2833 2 0 





eaanaunenemnieneed 


Years'3329 17 3 
| 


o 040660 1 0 





W779 16 


-~J 
a 
lo 2) 
oC 
= 
4 
Co Oo 8 GUS 


6328 17 





Se alauetnenmnensaenal 


Avcrte par Annum of the list 6 Years 5788 11 6 


NoTE —From 24th June 1446 to 24th June 1847 the Commission made their own experiment upon the Street 


Orderly System—the expenses of such experiment irc m luded in the abose 


In 1849 the irea of the 


jurisdiction of the Commission was increased by the :ddition of various precincts under the City of London 


Sewern’ Act 


tion as to the expensts of the system, furnished 
by the experiment or demonstrition mide py the 
Association withm your jurisdiction 

of the experiment was 
£987 4¢ Td, and, deducting the chirges under 
the head of advertising, Chistmas dinner, ind 


“The total cost 


clerks, messengers, &  , and assigning £50 as the 
value of the unplements at that time for future 


«The experiment was tried for 1 period of 
e1,ht wecks cxactly, according to the return made 


to the Commission by the Superintendent of the 


use, there is left a bilance of £822 7s 3d as 
the clear cost of the experiment 


As cittion but as in the stitement of expenses 
the wiges appcar to be included for a period of 
nine wecks I have assumed nine weeks as the 
petty cash expenses, and also that for office rent, | coricct figuic, ind the experiment must therefore 
hive costa sum of £822 7s 3d for that penod, 
o1 at the rate of about £91 per week 
| 
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Squ Yards{ According to the above estimate, it certainly 


“ Now the total area of the cariiuge- must be adinitted that the difference between the 
way of the City of London was at two accounts 18, as Mr Haywood says, “ remark- 
that time : 418,000 | able’—the one being nearly three times more 

“ And the area of the foot way 316,000 | than the other But Jet us, for fairness’ sake, test 





: the cost of cleansing the City thoroughfares upon 
“Making a total of — 734,000 | the continuous plan of scavaging by the figures 
ziven in Mr Haywoods own report, and see 


“And the area of the cirrimge wav 
g whether the above conclusion 1s warranted by the 





cleaned by the street orderhes was 30,670 
* And the area of the foot way 18,590 fits there stated From June, 1846, to June, 
1547, we hive seen that several of the main 
“ Making 2 total of 49.26y | streets in the City were cleansed contimuousls 
~ ) 


throughout the diy by what were called “day 
“The total area of foot wiy and cirmage way | men —thit 1s to say, 47,0U0 superficial vards ot 
cleansed was therefore 1 15th of the whole of the | the principil thoroughfares were kept clean (afte 
carriage way and foot way of the City, or, taken | the dulv cleansing of them by the contractor's 
separately, the curiige wiy clcinscd was some | men) by a body of men similar in their mode of 
what more than 1 14th of the whole of the City | operition to the strect orderhes, and who removed 
carriage way ul the dirt as soon as deposited between the 
“It has been scen also that the total cost of | hours of the principal traffic The cost of this 
cleansing this 114th portion of the cirriig way, | experiment (for such it seems to hive been) 
after deducting all extraneous capenses, was it | wis for the twelve months, as we have seen, 
the rate per week of £91} 1725/7 18s Now if the expense of cleansing 
Or at the rate, per annum, of £4732 | 47.000 superficial yirds upon the continuous 
“To assign an expenditure in the sime propor | method wis 1529/, then, according to Cocker 
tion for the remaiming 15 14ths of the whole cur | 770157 yards (the totil uea of the public ways 
riage-way area of the City would not be just, for, | of the ( ty) would cost 25,0547 , and, adding to 
in the first placc, allowance must be miae owing to | this 652S/ for the sum paid to the contractors 
the dirt brought off from thc adjacent sticcts, which | for the duly sevvaging, we have only 31,382 
it isassumed, would not have been the cise hid they | for the gross cayensc of cleansing the whole of 
also been cleansed upon the strect orderly sys | the City thorough ures once a day by the “ regular 
tem, and moreover, is the mip ty of the streets | scavalas, and / ,eng them clean afterwards bv 
cleansed were those of large truth, 1 luger pro | ibe ly similu te the street orderlies—a difference 
portion of labour wis nceded to them thin would | cf upwuds cf 20,0002 between the facts and 
have been the case had the cxperiment boon upon i gures of the City Surveyor ‘ 
any equal area of carnage way taken fiom a dis | It wonld upeir to me, therefore, that Mr 
trict comprehending streets of all sizes ind de | Haywood his aired, in estimating the probable 
giees of trathe, butif 1 issume thit the 114th | cazcnse of the sticct ordealy system of scavaging 
portion of the City cleanscd ieprescents 1 11th of | upylicd to the City at 52,0002 per annum, for, by 
the whole in the labour necded for cleansing the | his own showing it actually cost the authorities 
whole of the City upon the simc system, I be | for the onc year when 1t was tried thete, only 
lieve I shall have mide a very fan deduction, | 1529 for 47,000 superficial yards, at which rate 
and shall, it anything, ci: in favour of the cape | 770,000 vards could not cost more than 31,500/ , 
riment ind this cven alowmg thit the sume amount 
“Estimating, therefore the expense of clems | of labour would be required for the continuous 
ing the whole of the City curtiige wiv upon the | cle ising of the minor thoroughf tres as was needed 
street orderly system according t> the expenses ¢f ; for the principil oncs  Thit the error 18 an over 
the experiment mide in 154v-0 and fiom the | si,htcn the part cf the City Surveyor, the whole 
data thcn furnished, it appeus thit cleansing | tone of his Report is suffcicnt to assure us, for it 
upon such system would have come to an annual | is it once moderate and cindid 
gum of 52,052/ It must, on the other h ind, be admitted, that Mr 
* Te will be seen that there 13 ~ remirkable | Wivweod 1s perfectly concct as to the difference 
difference between this estimitc cf 52,0027 per | between the cost of the ‘ demonstration” of the 
annum and that of 18,000/ per mnum cstimated | sticet crdarly system of cleansing im the City, and 
by the Association, and given in thar heport of | the cstuumitcd cost of that mode of scavaging 
the 26th January, 1846, ind whit is mor re | wher biought into regular operation there, this, 
markable 1s, that my estimate 1s framed not upon | howevcr, the years experience of the City “day 
any assumption of my own, but 1s.a dry calculi | mcn shows, could not possibly exceed 32,0002, 
tion based upon the very figures of expense | and myhtand probably would be much less, when 
furnished by the Association itself, and herein | we tike into account the smaller quintity of labour 
before recited ” requucd for the minor thoroughfares—-the extra 
A second demonstration, carmed on in the City | value of the street manure when collected free from 
by the street-orderlies, 1s detailed by Mr Havwood, | mud—the saving in the expense of watering the 
but as he draws the same conclusions from 1t, | streets (this not being required under the orderly 
there 1a no necessity to do other ghan allude to it | system)—and the abolition of the daily scavaging, 
here which 38 included in the sum above cited, but 
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which would be no longer needed were the 
orderlies employed, such work being performed 
by them at the commencement of their day’s 
labours, so that I am disposed to believe, all things 
considered, that somewhere about 20,000/ per 
annum might be the gross expense of continuously 
cleansing the City Mr Cochrane estimates it at 
18,000 But whether the admitted supenor 
cleanliness of the streets, and the employment of 
an extra number of people, will be held by the 
citizens to be worth the extra money, it 1s not for 
me to say If, however, the increased cleanliness 
effected by the street orderlies 1s to be brought 
about by a decrease of the wages of the 1c gular 
scavagers from 16s to 12s a week, which is the 
amount upon which Mr Cochrane forms his 
estimate, then I do not hesitite to say the City 
authorities will be gainers, in the mutter of poor 
rates at least, by an adherence to the present 
method of sciviging, prying as they do the best 
wages, and indeed affording an ilustiious ex 
ample to all the metropolitan pirishes, in refusinz 
to grant contracts to anv master scivigirs but 
such as consent to deal furly with the men in thar 
employ And I do hope ind trust, for the sike of 
the working men, the City Commissioners of 
Sewers will, should they decide upon having the 
City cleanscd contenuously, make the same re 
quirement of Mr Cochrane, befor thes low his 
street orderlies to displace the 1 ulu scivagers 
at present employed thi1¢ 

Benefits to the community gained it the ev 
pense of “ the people,” are really great evils The 
street orderly system 1s 1 good onc when tpplied 
to parishes employing piuvers and paving them 
1s ldd and 2 loaf per day or even nothing, ¢x 
cept their food, for theu Jabour ‘LH cre it elevates 
paupers into independent labourers, but, ipplicd 
to those locahties where the highest wigtes u¢ 
paid, and there 1s the greatest regard shown for the 
welfare of the workmen, it 18 mercly tu scurf system | 
of degrading the independent lJabourcrs to the 
level of paupers, by reducing the wages of the 
regular scavagcrs from 10s to 12s pcr week he | 
iuyowed object of the street orderly system 1s to 
provide employment for able bodied min, ind so 
to prevent them becoming 1 burthen to the parish 
But is not a reduction of the savagers w izes 
to the extent of 25 per cent a week mon 
hkely to encowrage than to prevent such a result? 
This 1s the werk point of the orderly system, ind 
one which gentlemen calling themselves phelun 
throprsts should really blush to be parties to 

After all, the opinion to which Iam led 1s this— 
the street orderly system 1s incomparably the best 
mode of scavaging, and the pry ment of the mcn by 
“ honourable” masters the best mode of employing 
the scavagers The evils of the scavaging tide 
appear to me to spring chiefly from the parsimony 
of the parish authorities—cither employ ing their 
own paupers without adequate remuner ition, or 
‘else paying such prices to the contractors 18 ilmost 
necessitates the under payment of the men in 
their employ Were I to hill a volume, this 1s all 
that could be said on the matter 
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Or tHE “Jer axp Hosa” Srsrax or 
ScavVaGIne 

THERE appears at the present time a bent in the 
public mind for an improved system of scavapery 
Until the ravages of the cholera in 1882, and 
again in 1848, roused the attention of Government 
and of the country, men seemed satisfied to dwell 
in dirty streets and to congratulate themselves 
that the public wavs were dirtier in the days of 
their fathers , 1 feeling or a spimt which has no 
doubt existed in all cities, from the day# of those 
original scivigers, the vultures and hyenas of 
Africa and the Kast, the adjutants of Calcutta, 
and the hawks—the common glades or kites of 
this country—and which, we are told, in the days 
of Henry VIII used to fly down among the 
pissengers to remove the offal of the butchers and 
poulterers stalls in the metropolitan markets, and 
in consideration of which services 1¢ was forbidden 
to kill them down to the mechimecal sweeping 
of the strcets of London, and even to Mr 
Cochrane s cxccllent street orderhes 

Besides the plan suggested by Mr Cochrane, 
Whose ordcrhes cleinse the streets without wet 
ting and consequently without dirtying, the sur- 
fice by the use of the watering cart, there 18 the 
opposite method proposed by Mr Lee, of Sheffield, 
and other gentlemen, who recommend street 
clcinsing by the hose and jet, that 1s to say, by 
flusming the streets with water at a high pressure, 
is the sewers are now flushed, and so, by 
washing rather than sweepeng the dirt of the 
strects into the sewers through the momentum 
of the streim of w iter, dispensing altogether with 
the scivagers broom, shovel, and cart 

In order to complete this account of the sca 
vicing of the streets of London, I must, in con 
clusion, say 2 few words on this method, 1dvocated 
as itis by the Board of Health, and sanctioned by 
suicntifc men By the application of a hose, with 
1 jet o1 water pipe attached to a fire plug, the 
watcr being it high pressure, a stream of fluid 1s 
projected along the street s surface with force enough 
to dash way all before 1t into the sewers, while 
by the sume ipparatus it cin be thrown over the 
fronts of the houses This mode of street cleansing 
prevuls in some Americin cities, especially m 
Philidelphia, where the principal thoroughfares 
are sud to be hr pt admirably clean by it, while 
the fronts of the houses are as bright as those in 
the towns of Hollind, where thcy arc washed, 
not by mechanical «ppliances, but by witer thrown 
ovcr them out of scoops by hind labour—one of 
the instances of the minute and indetatigable m 
dustry of the Dutch 

It is stated in one of the Reports of the Board 
of Health, that “unless cleansing be general and 
simultaneous, much of the dirt of one district ig 
carried by trafhe mto another By the subdiviagson 
of the metropolis into small disticts, the duty of 
cleansing the public carnage way 18 thrown upon 
a number of obscure and iriesponsible authoritrea : 
while the duty of cleansing the public footways, 
which are no less important, are charged upen 
multitndes of private mdividuals ” [The grammar 
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16 the Board of Health’s grammar ] “It 1s a false 
pecumary economy, in the case of the poorest in 

habitants of court or alley, who obtain their live): 

hood by any regular occupation, to charge upon 
each family the duty of clewnsing the footway 
before their doors The performance of this service 
daily, ata rate of 1d per week per house or per 
family, would be an economy in soap and clothes 
to persons the average value of whose time is ncver 
lesa than 2d perhour” [Thisisat the rate of 2s 

aday, did this most innocent Board never heir 
of work yielding 1s 6d 1 weak? But the 
sanitary authorities seem to be as fond as tecto 

tallera of “ going to catremcs’ ] 

In another part of the sume Report the process 
and results arc desermbecd =sIt is uso stited thit 
for the success of this method of strcct purfic ition 
the pavement must be good, for ‘ 1 powerful jet, 
applied by the hose, would scoop out hollows in 
unpaved places, and also loosen and xemove the 
stones in those thit are badly pucd” As every 
public place ought to be well paved, this necessity 
of new 1nd good pavement 1s no rcason ible objec 
tion tothe plan, though it certiumly udmits of vques 
tion as to the durability of the rords—the micidi 
mized especially —undcr this continuil sorking 
Sir Henry Pirncll, the great roid authority spo uks 
of wet asthe mun dcstroyer of the highways 

It 1s stated in the Report, after the mention of 
experiments having been mide by Mr Lovich, 
Mr Hale, and Mi Lee (Mr Jee being onc of the 
engmeering inspectors of the Bourd), thit 

“Mr Lovich, a the anstanc of the Metro 
politan Commussionus of Sewers, conducted his 
experiments with such jets as could be obtuned 
from the water compmxs muns in clipible plices, 
but the pressure wis low ind ainsuthaent Neva 
theless, 1t appeared that, tuhing the extra quin 
tity of water required it the wturl expense of 
pumping, the paved surfices mmeht be wished 
clean at onehalf the price of the scrvigers 
manual Jabour in swecpng Mi Lees trials 
were made at Shcfheld, with the ud of t more 
powerful and suitable pressure, ind he found tht 
with such pressure 1s he obtuncd the cle msing 
might be effected in onc thud the timc, and it 
one third the usual expense of the sew iccrs 
labour of sweeping the surfice with tne bioom ’ 
{This expense vanes, and the Boird nowhere 
states at what rate it i» computed, the scayigers 
wages varying 100 per ccnt | 

“‘The effect of this mode of ch insing in close 
courts and streets,” it 15 further stated, “w 5 
found to be peculiarly griteful in hot weather 
The water was fist thrown up ind diffused m 1 
thin sheet, 1t was then applicd ripidly to dein 
sing the surface and the side wills, as well as the 
pavements” Mr Lovich states that the ummedi ite 
effect of this operation was to lower the temperi 
ture, and to produce a sense of freshness, similar 
to that experienced after a heavy thunder show. 
in hot weather But there is nothing said as to 
the probable effect of this state of things in win 
ter—a hard frost for instance The same expedient 
‘was resorted to for cooling the yards and outer 
seourts of hospitals, and the shower thrown on the 


windows of the wards afforded great relief. Mr. 
Lovick, in his Report on the tral works for 
cleansing courts, states — . 

“‘ The importance of water as an agent in the 
improvement and preservation of health being in 
proportion to the unhealthiness or depressed con- 
dition of districts, 1ts application to close courts 
and densely populated localities, in which a low 
sanitary condition must obtain, 1s of primary im 
portance Having shown the practicability of 
applying this system (cleansing by jets of water) 
to the goncr u cleansing of the streets, my further 
labours have becn, ind are now, directed to this 
cnd 

‘lor the purpose of scertuning the effect 
produced by operation s of this nature upon the 
itmosphcre, two courts wore sclected Church 
prssigc, New Compton street, open at both ends, 
With « ciriiige way in the centre, and footway 
on eich sidc, and Lloyds cout, Crown street, St 
Galess, a close court, with, at one entrance, a 
covered pissigc bout 40 fect in length both 
courts wore ina very filthy condition, in Church 
pis ige there were deid decrying cats and fish, 
with offal striw, ard icfuse scattered over the 
surfice, wt one end in entrince to 1 private yard 
Wis uscd ws v urmil, in every pait there were 
most offcusive smells 

‘ Liova scout wis in 1. somewhat similar 
condition the covered cntrince being used as a 
zcner il ural prescuting 1 disgusting appearance , 
the whole itmospherc of the court wis loaded with 
highly oflcusive cfduyia, in the covered entrance 
this was more particul uly discernible 

“The property of waiter, 128 in absorbent, was 
rendered stmhingly appircnt in the ammediatc 
ind mukcd cficcts of its application, a purity and 
fieshness 1rcmuhably contrasted to the former 
closc and foul condition prev uling throughout 
A test of this, striking and unexpected, was the 
ching it different periods in the relative condi 
tion of itmosphcre of the courts and of the con 
tizuous streets In their ordiniry condition, as 
imwht have becn cxpected, the atmosphere wis 
purer in the streets thin im the courts 1¢ was to 
be antarrcd thu the cleinsing would have more 
neuly issimilited these conditions This was 
not only the cise, but it was found to have 
efiicted 1 complete chinge, the atmosphere of 
the courts it the close of the operations being far 
freshcr ind purer thin the atmosphere of the 
strects ‘Lhe cficct produced wis in every respect 
satisfictory ind complete, and was the theme of 
conv sition with the lookerson, and with the 
men who conducted the operitions 

‘ The expensc ot these opcrations, including 
witcr would be, for— 

‘ Church pissage (time, five minutes), 14d 

“ Lloyd s court (time, ten minutes), 34d 

“Mr: Hale, another officr, gave a similar 
st itement ” 

Othe: experiments are thus detailed — 

Lascelles court, Broad street, St Giles’s This 
court was pointed out to me as one of the worst 
in London Before cleansing 1t smelt entoler able,” 
[sec] “and looked disgusting Besides an abun- 
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dance of ordinary filth arising from the exposure | cannot be cleansed by this system, malang a total 
of refuse, the surface of the court contained heaps | of fifteen men Their wages I would fix at 50/ 
of human excrement, there bemg only one privy | per annum each ‘The estimate is as follows -— 

to the whole court, and that not in a state to be 
publicly used The clansing operations 
were commenced by sprinkling the court with 


“Annual interest upon the first cost 
of hose and pipes, three horses and © 


deodorising fluid, med with 20 timcs its volume ae me aaaeiee : a 

of water, a great change, from a vary pungent | mn. horses’ provender 150 
es to an imperceptible mbes yes itcly Weiteti a a depen ienoriem ee: 960 
efficted , after which the 1cfuse of the court was ’ 

ached” ant hE Pema agian M wn igemcnt and imudent us, say feces 
cleansed by the hose ind jet, and now thus plice, £1300" ss 
which before was in 1 stite almost indeserb ible, 

presented an appearance of compat itive comfort The estimate, it wall be seen, 1s based on the 
and respectability ’ supposition thit the water supp'y should be at 


Tt is stated 1s the resi ]t of another experment | t% public cost, and not a specific charge for the 
in “an ordinary wide stiect with plenty of traflu, | purposes of sticet cle msing 
that “water carts and ordinuy1ung only cre ite The 47 milcs of highway of Sheffield 18 but 
the mud which the jet entucly removes, giving to | three miles lcss than those of the city of London, 
the pavement the appcirunce of having been as | toe cos of Cleansing which 1s, according to the 
thoroughly cleinscd is the privite stone steps in | estimate befor given, no less thin 18,000/ 
front of the houses ” The Shefheld account 1s divested of all caleula- 

With respect to Mi Lees experiments inj tions 1s to house dust and ashes, and the charge 
Shefheld, I find thit Messis Gucst, of Rother | for w terme cuts, but, tung merely the sum 
him, are patentces of 1 tip for the dischirge | pid to scw iging conti ictors, and assigning 10002 
ot water at high prcssurcs, ind that they had | (out of the 24852), 1s the proportion of silanes, 
adapted their invention to the purpose of fire | Ac, under the dcepiutment of scivagery im the 
jug and stand pipe suitible for sticet cl ansing by | management of the City Commuissioncrs, we find 
the hose and jet Church strect onc of the prin | thit winlc the cxpense of street cleansing by the 
aipil thoroughfires, wis expenmentally cloinscd | Shefleld hos ind yet was little more than 
by this process “The cunige wivis from 201 312 in Londoi, by the ordiniry mode, 1t was 
to 24 feet wide, and ibout 150 yvuds Jonz It ; upwuds of 1107 per mic, or more than four 
was washed iumost.s clo in is uhou ¢ floor inuive | times 13 much Lhe hose and yet system 1s 
minutes” Mr Lec capresses his conviction thit, | sud to hive washed the streets of Sheffield as 
by the igency of the hose and jit every strect m ; dein is 1 house floor which could not be said ot 
thit populous borough might be cle imsed at vbout | itin London ‘Ihe streets of the City, it should 
ds per annum for cach house 9 Tne pruneypot) io be borne in mind, are now swept daily , 
thoroughfires’ he stitcs, ‘ could be thus mide | Mi Lee proposes only + penodical cleaning tor 
perfectly clean, thre times cvary week before , Shefneld, or occ, twice amd thrice 1 week Or 
business hours, ond the minor stiects and lincs | the cost of the experiments mide in London with 
twice, or once per week itlitcr hours im the diy j the ho c ind Jct, im Lascclles cout, &c , nothing 1s 
by the agency of in abundint supply of waitar, | sud 
at less than hulf the sum necessaru for the carta pi Street clean ing hy the hose and jet 1s then, as 
alone of an equal quintity of refuse m a solid ot | vet but in cxpcrment thas not, like the street- 
scimi fluid condition ’ , olacily mode, been tested continuously or sys 

The highways most frequented in Shi fheld con | tcmatically , but the ¢xper:ments ire 80 curious and 
stitute about onc hilf of the whole crtent of the | sometimes so stutling m their results that 1t was 
streets and 1oids in the borough, mewwing 47 | neccssury to give ubrief account of them here, in 
miles This length, Mi Tec compute might he | ordcr to 1cnacr this wcount of the cleansing of the 
effectually clemsed with the hose md jet ten | streets of the metropohs 1s comprehensive as pos- 
miles of it thiee times vweel, 21 miles twee vj sible lor my own part, I must confess the 
week, and 16 mules once vo week, 1 totil of | strectordarly system appeirs to excel all other 
88 miles weekly, of 4070 mics vevly The | modcs of scrvragery, producing at once the greatest 
quantity of Water requucd would be 5000 gillons | cleanliness with the gic itest employment to the 
i mile, or a ycarly totul of 13 725,000 gillons | poor Nor wumI so ccnvinced 1s the theoretic and 
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This water mght be supplicd, Mr Lee opines, it | crotchcty Boud of He uth 1s to the healthfulness 
1d per 1000 gullons (57/ 4, pa annum), uthough | of dampncss, or thc daily evaporation of a sheet of 
the: price obtuned by the Witer works Compiny | even clcin w iter equilin extent to the entire sur- 
was 64d per 1000 gullons (8717 Los per annum) | fice of the London strects Itis certainly doubifud, 
““T now proceed,” he sivs, “ to the cost of labour | to say t!¢ leit, whether so much additional mors. 
4576 miles per annum is cqual to 14) miks for | tuc.m ght empioe the public health, which the 
each working dav, or to six sets of two men | Borrd uc instituted to protect, rain certainly com- 
cleansing 24 milcs per diy erch set ‘To these | tiibutes to cleanliness, and yet no one would 
must be added threc horses and cuts, and three | advocite continued wet weither as a souses of 
tatters, for the removal of sich debies as cannot | gencral convalescence 

be washed away and for such parts of the town as I shill conclude this account of the setvaging 
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on, with the following brief statement as 
e mode in which these matters are conducted 


In Paris, where our system of parochial legis 
lation and management 18 unknown, the scavig 
ing of the streets—so frequently mattcrs of private 
speculation with us—is under the immediate 
direction of the mumicipality, and the Govan 
ment publish the returns, as they do of the 1evenue 
of their capital from the abattous, the interments, 
and other sources 

In the Moniteur fo. December 10, 1848, it 
is stated that the refuse of the streets of J uis 
sells for 500,500 francs (20,0207), when sold by 
auction in the mass, and 3,500,000 francs (equal 
to 152,000/) when, after hiving lun in the 
proper receptacles, until fit for minure it 18 sold 
by the cubic foot In 1523 the strects of J wis 
were leased for 75,000 trincs (8000/ ) per mnum 
$n 1881 the value was 166,000 frincs (6640/ ) 
and since 1845 the price his risen t> the sum fist 
mamed, viz, 500,500 francs (200201), fiom 
which, however, 18 to be deducted the caipense of 
cleansing, & I may add, thit the recepticles 
alluded to are large plices provided by Govern 
ment, where the muure 36 depcsitcd uid Ictt to 
{uiment for twelve or eightcen mnths 


Or toe Cost aNnp TRAFFIC CF GHL SILEEIS 
OF Luxbon 


T HAVE, at page 183 of the present volume, Jen 
n brief statement of the mnud cost att nding tl ¢ 
keeping of the streets of the metropc lis in work 
ing order 

The formation of the streets of a cipital lke 
London, the bus«st11 the world—strects tuver cl 
daily by what Cowper, even im his diy describ d 
as ‘the ten thousand wheels of commeie 1s 
an elaborate and costly work 

In my former account I ,ive in cstimite which 
referred to the amount dispensed weekly im 
wages for the labour of the workmen eng iced in 
laying down the paved 1oids of the metroyolis 
This was at the rate of 100,000/ per weck, thit 
1g to say, calculating the operation of relaying thc 
streets to occupy one ycar increry five there as 
uo less than 5 200 0002 expended in thit tine 
among the wirhpeopl. so engaged The sum 
expended in lubour for the contmucd repurs cf 
the roads, after being so rlud upeus tr be 
about 20,000/ per week*, or, in round iumbers 
about 1,000,000/ a year, so that the .ross sum 
annually disbursed to the libourcis enzized 11 
the construction of the roads of London would 
seem to be about 2,250,000/, thit is to suv, 
1,000,0002 for rep ung the old roids iid 
1,250,000 per annum for liying down new crces 
in their place 

It now remains for me to set forth the gross 
cost of the metropolitan highways, that 1s to >i 
the sum annually expended in both labouy ind 
materials, as well for icliying as for repainng 
the roads 

The granite built streets cost, when 1¢lud, 


* Atp 183 the sum of 18 2257 1s saidéto be expended 
in repairs annually, it should have been weccly 
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about 11,0002 the mile, of ten yards’ width, 
which 38 at the rate of 12s 6d. the square yard, 
materials and labour included, the granite (Aber 
deen) being 12 5s per ton, and one ton of “seven 
inch” being sufficient to cover about three square 
yards 
" Lhe average cost of a macadamzed road, 
miterials and labour included, if constructed from 
the foundation, 18 about 4400/ per street mile 
(ten yards wide)—5s the superficial yard being a 
fur price for materials and labour 

Wood ; ivement, on the other hand, costs about 
9650/ 1 nale of ten vuds’ width for materials 
ind libour, which 1s at the rate of 11s the super 
ficril vaid 

The cost of sepaers, matenals and labour in- 
cluded 1s for ,ranite pavement about 1}d per 
squire vird cr 100/ the street mile of ten yards 
wid , tr “Mvacadun’ itis from 6d to 8s 6d, 
or an iv rige of 1s 6d pcr superticial yard, which 
Isat the rite of 1320¢ the street mile, while the 
wood } woment costs about the same for repairs as 
the prunte 
| ‘Lic t til cost of repairing the streets of London, 


thar mv be tiken a8 follows — 
| Repurins grimte built streets, per ca 
nil cf ten yuds wide 100 
R vuriis micidunized roeds, per 
Strect mule 1320 
1 yung wood pivement, per street 
1] 100 
| O1, 1s 2 total for all London,— 
lcpunns 400 miles of granite built 
| streets, it 1002 per mile 40,000 
Repurmz 1850 mies of micad ium 
ized streets, it 13202 per mile 1,782,000 
lepunng five mnics of wood, at 
1002 per mule 500 
£1,822,500 


The f Howin,, on the other hand, may be taken 
) is the total cost ot reconstr ucteng the London 
[ sthects 











Gaianitc built strc ets, per mile ten \ urds £ 
} wade 11,000 
Mrcid unizcd streets, per street mile 4,400 
| Wocd - 5 9,686 
‘yy. total for the entire streets and roads 
of Londen, — 
Relaying 400 miles of granite built £ 
sticets, it 11 60)/ por mile 4,400,000 
Rodavin, 1 59 niules of macadam 
| wc) treets, at 44002 per mile 5,940,000 
Relivin, five mics of wood built 
stiec s it SO8OL 48,400 
£10,388 ,400 





But the above refers only to the road, and he 
| sidcs ths, there 1s, as 1 gentleman to whom I am 
much indebted for valuable information on the 
subject reminds me, the foot paving, grant 
cutb and grinite channel not included Thu 
usual price for paveng 18 8d per foot superficial, 
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when laid—granite curb 1s 7d per foot run, and 
granite channel 123 per aquare yard 

“Now, presuming that three fourths of the 
roads,” says my informant, “have paved foot 
paths on each side at an average width of six 
feet exclusive of curb, and that one half of the 
macadamized ronds have granite channels on each 
side, and that one third of all the roads have 
granite curb on each side, these items for 400 
miles of gramte road, 1350 macidamized, and 
5 miles of wood—together 1755 miles— will there 
fore amount to 


cS sod 
Three-fourths of 1755 milcs of 
streets paved on each side, 
six feet wide, at 8d per foot 
superficial S09 3% 
One half of 1850 miles of maci 
damized roads with one foot 
of granite channel on each 
side, at 12s pei yard square 
One third of 1755 miles of road 
with gramte curb on eich 


side, at ls 7d per foot run 489 060 


0,426,989 4 5 


0 0 


Cost of constructing 1755 milcs 
of roadway 10,348,400 0 0 


Total cost of constructing the 


strects of London £14,115,389 4 45 


“ Accordingly the original cost of the metropolit in 
pavements exceeds fourtecn millions sterling, and, 
calculating that this requires renewal every five 
years, the gross annual eapcenditure will be it the 
rate of 2,500,000/ per annum, which, wdded to 
1,822,5002 , gives 4,322,500 or upwirds of four 
mulions and a quarter sterling for the cntire annul 
cost of the London roadways 

“From rather extensive experience, idds my 
informant, “in building operations, ind conse | 
quently in making and prying tor roids, I am of 
opmion that the amount 1 hive shown ag under 
1ather than above the actuil cost 

“In a great many puts of the metropolis the 
roads are made by the serv ints of 1 body of Com | 
missioners appointed for the purpose, and fiom | 
dear bought experience I can sity they ue a pub 
lic nuisance, and would carnestly «ution specu 
lating builders aginst tiking building ground or | 
erecting houses in any plice where the roids ac 
under then control Uhe Commissioncrs ire genc 
1ally old retired tridesmen, and hive very little to 
occupy their attention, and arc often quite ignorant 
of their duties, I have reason to believe too, that 
some of them even use their little authority to 
gratify their dislike to some poor builder in their 
district, by meddling and qubbling, and while 
that 18 going on the houss which have been 
erected can neither be let nor sold, so that as 
the bills given for the matenals heep running, 
the builder, when they fall due, 1s rumed, for 
lis creditors will not take his unlet houses 
for thew debts, and no one else will pur 
chase them until let, for none will rent them 


without proper accesses. I feel certain that im 
those parts where the roads are miade by Com- 
missioners three times more butldets, in proportion 
to their number, get into difficultues than in the 
districts where they are permitted to make the 
roads themselves ” 

The paved ways and roads of London, then, 3t 
appears, cost im round numbers 10,000,000¢ 
stcrling, and require nearly 2,000,0002 to be 
expended upon them annually for repairs 

But this is not thc sole expense attendant upon 
the construction of the stieets of the metropolis. 
Frequently, in the formation of new lines of 
thoroughtarc, large masses of propeity have to 
be bought up, removed, and new buildings erected 
it considerable cost In ateturn made pursuant 
to an order of the Court of Common Counail, 
dated 23rd October, 1851, for “‘ An account of all 
moneys which hive been raised for public works 
executed, buildings erected, or street improve 
ments effected, ont of the Coal Duties receivable 
by the Corporttion of London in the character of 
trustecs for vdministrition or otherwise, since the 
sume were mide chargeible by Parhament for 
such purpos:s in the vear 1766,’ the following 
items ire given reliung to the cost of the forma 
tion of new strects and improvements of old 
ones — 


Shet Improvements forming New 


Thor oughfar es 
Amount ra scd 
for Public 
Works &c 
Building the bridge across the river Es d 


Th mes from blackhtriars im the city 
ot London to Upper€ round street im 
the county of Surrey now culled 
Blickfriars Bridge and forming the 
wenues thereto ind embanhiny, the 
noith abutment of the sud bridge — 
(I ntrusted to the Corporation of the 
clty of I ondon) 

Making a new linc of streets from Moor 
fields opposite Chiswell stroet to 
wards the east into Bashopsy ite s.rect 
(now Crown street and Sun strect) 
also from the cust end of Chiswell 
street westwird into Barbican— (Cor 
poration of the city of London) 

Making i new strect from Crispin street, 
nev Spitalfields Church, into Bishops 
fate strcet (now callcd Umion strect) 
in the eity ot London and in the 
county of Middlescx — (Commissioners 
nimed in Act 18 Ccorge HI ,e¢ 78) 

Opening communications between Wap 
ping strect and Ritchffe highway and 
between Old Gravel lane and Virginia 
street allin the county of Middicsex 
—(Commissioners appoited under 
Act l7 Cco Til ,e 22) 

Form wionot | urmgdon street removal 
of |} Jeet market and erection of Far 
ringdon market in the city of London 
—(C orporation of the city of London) 

kormation ot a new street from the end 
ot Coventry strect to the junction of 
Newport street and Long icre (Cran 
bourn street) contmuing the hne of 
strect from Waterloo Bridge, already 
completed to Bow street (Upper Wel 
lington street) and thcnce northward 
mto Broid street Holborn and thence 
to Charlotte street, Bloomsbury ex 
tending Oxtord street ina direct line 
throu,h St Giles», so as to commun! 
cate with Holborn at or near South 
ampton street (New Oxford street), 
also widening the northern and 


210,000 0 O 


10,500 0 0 


9,000 0 0 


1000 0 0 


250,000 0 0 
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Brought forward 
southern extremities of Leman street, 
Goodman s-fields, and forming a new 
street from the northern side of 
Whitechapel to the front of Spital 
fields Church (Commercial street), 
and forming a néw street from Rose 
mary lane to East Smithfield, near to 
the entrance of the London dochs 
also formation of a street from the 
neighbourhood of the Houses of Par- 
ligament towards Buckingham P ilacc 
in the Oy of Westminster (Victor 
street), all inthe county of Middlcsex 
also formition of a line of new strect 
between Southwark and Westminster 
Bridges in the county of Sutrcy— 
(Her Majesty s Commussioncr of 
Woods, Torests and Land Revenu 5) 
Norr —The Cominissioners of Her 

Maje.ty s Woods have becn auth 
rised to rusc further moneys on the 
eredit of the duty of ld pcr ton for 
further improvements in the nigh 
bourhood of Spitalficdds but uc 
Chambcrlun is not offiai ily co, 
zant of th imount 
forming a ncw strect from the? orthern 
endof Victor sticct Holborn form a 
by the Corporition to Clerk nwe! 
green, allin the county ot Moddlis x) 
—(Clerkenwoll lmprovement Com 
muassioners) 
formation of a new line of strects from 
King William sticet) Ton itor Bry | 
to the south side of St Pauls © athe 


dral by widenme ind ampiovn 
Cannon stiect nakin inw str t 
from Cinnon sticet nem Bri. or w 
to Qucen sticef andi ancthia t¢ 


from the west s) cof Ouecn str et 1 
a direct hne to St Pauls churchy ir | 
and widening Quccn strect from t 
junction of the sud new 6 et to 
Santhwark Bril,c uso ain prov 
Holborn Brid.¢ ud Jield dane a i 
effecting wn oimprovorent in C1ace 
church streee oud Samp Lavema: 
sage allin the city of Ion lon—(C oi 
poration of the city of J ndon) 

Finishing the now sticet left meomy)] ¢ 
by the Cler! enwell Improvement Con 
misuioners from the end of Victor 
sticet }arringdoi strat t Coppi 
row Cletkcnwe | dl inthe comet, of 
M odd csex— Corpor tonet be City 
ot London) 


Total cost of forming the above men 
tioncd new thoroa,hftarcs 


£ 
486,500 


05>, 


O00 


A OO? 


00 


} 


1] 764 


Inpioring or sting Lhnor fair 


Improvin, existing = approache nl 
formin,, new yppruachcs to new Ton 
don Bridge oviz oa) Hash tr et 
‘Tooley strict Montiue close Pep 
per alley Whitchors court Chequer- 
court, Chany ate Churchy ud past ¢ 
St Saviour s Churchyard Carter Ling 
Boar’s head placc, = Liyingpin alley 
Groen Drajon court Joyner sticct 
Red Lion street, Counter strect Phre 
Crown court and the eist front of 
the Town Hall, all in the Borou, 1 of 
Southwirk also g ound and premixcs 
at the north west foot of London 
Bridge, Upper Thame street 1 cd 
cross wharf, “aults whart, Hoi h 
Cimber street md Broken wharf 
Swan passige Churchyard alley site 
of Fishmongers Hall Great Fit 
cheap, Little Eastchcap, Stir court, 
Fish street hill, little Tower strect, 
Ido] lane, St Mary at hill, Crookcd 
lane, Miles lane ‘Three Tun alley, 
Warren-court, Cannon street Grace 
church street, Bell vard Martins lane 
Nicholas-lane, Clements lane, Ab 
ehurch lane, Sherborne ine sw) 
thin’s lane, Cornhill, I ombard streety 
Dove-court, Fox Ordinary-court, Old 


Q00 


(CM) 


C 
9 


a) 


Q 


0 


0 


d 
iv) 


( 


(0 


0 


| 


er a 


Post Office Chambers, Mansion-house- 
street, Princes-street, Coleman-street, 
Coleman street pastes Moorgate- 
street, London Wall, Lothbury, 
Jokenhouse yard, King’s Arms yard, 
Great Bellalley, Packer's court, 
White's alley, Great Swan alley, 
Crown-court, George yard, Red Lion 
court, Cateaton street, Gresham strect, 
Milk street, Wood street, King street, 
Bisinghall strect, Hounds‘itch, Lad- 
lane _ Lhreadnecdle street, Aldgate 
Iligh street, and Maiden lane, all in 
the City of Londov-—(Corporation of 
the Citv of London) 

Widening and improving the entrance 
into Tondon neir Icmple bir, im- 
proving, the Strind and Filect strect 
ued fonmnition of Picl ett street, id 
tor miking a new strect from. the 
ei. tend ot Snow hil to the bottom of 
Holborn hill now) cal éd = Skinner- 
stiect ~(Corporition of the City of 
T on ton) 

Widenin, indimproving Dirty lane and 
partof Bnck line leading from White 
chipelto Spitalfields and for paving 
Jdirty } une Pcotticoat lane, Went 
worth sticct Old Montiue street 
Chapel sticet Princes row Ae allin 
the county of Middlesex—(Comm 5 
spouers tppomted by the Act 18, Gro 
WI c 8) 

Widenin, the awenues rrom the Mino 
yw through Coolnins yird into 
Trescott strect and through Swin 
stucct ind Swan alley into M insell 
street. ind from Whitechapel through 
Somers t strect unto Creat Manseil- 
stroet ull im the county of Middlesex 
— (onmisioyers nired an Act ld 
C or cdli cw) 


T til ccest of improving the above 
mentioned thorou,het wes 


Darang 


Pexin the rovt from Alder gite Bars to 
thinprke an € oswell street im the 
county of Middlesex—(( ommissioncars 
Sewers &c of the City of London) 

Completing the paving of the town 
bon ugh of Southwirk and corte 
pirts adjacent (Commissioners for 
exccutin, Act Ccorge WT for piv 
ane town aud borou,h ol Southw ar ) 


Motu cost of pring the above men 
tion d thorousht arcs 


Hence the izzterite expense of 


1,016, 2118 1 


246,300 0 9 


1,500 0 0 


1,000 0 0 





1,26, 721 13 1 


5,000 0 O 


4000 9 O 


9,500 0 0 


the preceding 


improvements his been upwuds of J,000,000é, 


st iling 
I hive now, in order to complete 
of thc costof pring and cle msing 


this account 
the thorough 


fircs of the metropolis, only to idd the following 
stitement 1s to the trifhe of the principal thorongh- 
fics an the city of London, for which I am in 
dcbtcd to Mi Jf1wood, the City Surveyor 


By the subjomed Return it will 
there are two tides 18 it were in the 


be seen that 
daily current 


of locomotion in the City—the one being at its 


fllod at 11 oclock am 
griduilly til 2 oclock, whem es 13 


after which it falls 


at its lowest 


ebb and then bczins to mse, gradually till 
5 ocloch, when it reaches 1ts second flood, and 


tacn begins to decline once morc 


The pomt 


of ereitest triffic in the City 1s London bridge, 
where the conveyances passing and repassing 
amount to 18,099 in the course of twelve hours * 


* Atp 185 the traffic of London Bridge is stated to be 
13,000 convcyances per hour instead of per 12 hours 
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Of these 1t would appear, that 9351 consist of one- 
horse vehicles and equestrians, 8389 of two- 
horse conveyances, and only 859 of vehicles 
drawn by more than two horses The one horse 
vehicles wou'd seem to be between two and three 
tunes as many as the two horse, which form about 
one-fourth of the wholc, while those drawn by 
more than two horses constitute about one 
sixtieth of the entire number 

The Return docs not mention the state of the 
weather on the severtl days and hours at which 
the observations were made, nor does it tell us 
whether there was 1ny public event cccutring on 
those days which wis likely to swell o: dim mish 
the traffic beyond its usual proportions ‘ne tible, 
moreovcr, it should be remembered, 18 confined to 
the observations of only one diy in eich locality so 
that we must be guirded an receiving thit which 
records a mere accidental set of cicumstinces 2s 
«an example of the generil course of events It 
would hive been curious to have crtended the 
observations throughout the mo ht, wd so hic 
ascertained the difierence in the tific, ind ils> 
to have noted the decree in the number of 
vehicles passing dutin. a continuously wot is well 
as a showcry day The obscrvitions should be 
further cirned out to diffurcnt seisons, in orda 
to be rendered of the highest vue Mr TWavywocd 
ind the City vuthortics would iculy be conten, 
a great boon on the public by so doing 


Ox tor Rupit u Ciaris 


TH public clemsing tinde, I hive before sud, 
consists of as muy divisions is there ure distance 
species of refuse to be removed, ind these ypeu 
to be four ‘Lhere ig the 2 ws wcfuse consis ing 
of two diffurent hinds 1s (1) the wet ho ted fuse 
cr “slops,” and ‘ntht soil, and (.~) the dry 
bouse refuse, or dust and soot, ind there 3 the 
sticet refuse, also consisting of two distinct kines 
as (3) the wet strcct refusc, oc mud md dit, ind 
(4) the diy strect refuse or § rubbi h ’ 

T now purpos dealing with the Jibourcrs cn 
gaged in the collection amd remoyvil of the list 
mentioned hind of refuse 

Pechnologiculy there ue severail vuicties of 
“rubbisb,’ or rather ‘dit, for such ippe irs to 
be the generic term, of which ‘ruvbish 1s 
strictly + species Dirt, «cording to the under 
standing mony, the rubbish cutcrs, would seem 
to consist of any solid cuthy mittar, which 1s of 
an useless oritefuse chuicter Lhisdut the tridc 
divides into two distinct hinds, viz — 

J “Soft dit,’ or retuse cli (of which “dry 
dirt,” ot refuse soil or mould is vv uricty) 

9 “Hud diut,’ ot $ hird core, consisting cf 
the refuse bricks chimney pots, shitcs, Ac, wh n 
a house 18 pulled dewn, as well as the brokcu 
bottles, pans, pots, or crocks, amd oyster shells 
&¢, which form pirt of the contents of the dust 
man’s calt 

The phrase “hardcore”* seems stictly to 


® The core in this term may be a corruption of the 
Saxon Car7, a rock, rather than that which would at 
first suggest itscIf as ts origin, viz, the Latin cw the 
heart Hard core would therefore mean hard rock Iik< 
rubbish instcad of lumps of rubbish having a hard 
sucleus or heart 


mean all such refusa matter as will admit of 
being used as the foundation of roads, bildings, 
&c ‘Rubbish,’ on the other hand, appears to 
be limited, by the tiade, to “dry dirt ,” out of the 
tride, however and etvmologically apeaking, 1t 
signihes all such d)y and hard refuse matter as 18 
rendered useless by weir ind tear™ The term 
dwt, on the other hind, 1s gencrally applied to 
soft ictuse matter, and daust to diy wfuse matter 
In 1 stite of minute diviion while s/ops is the 
genenic term for all w ¢ ov dequed refuse matter 
lshdl h re restrict the term rubbish to all that 
dry ud hard refuse mitter which as the residuum 
of C itun wornout or © used np? euthen com- 
moditcs, a9 well as the sniplus’eirth which as 
romove | whenever excrvitions ue made, either 
for the building of houses, the cutting of 1ulways, 
the levelling of roads, the Juving down of pipes on 
ditnus ind the sinking of wells 

‘Lhe commed tits whose residuum goes to swell 
the ummuil supply of aebbisk are generally of an 
e ithy niturc Such commoditics is are made of 
fiiy or tate materials, go, when fused up,’ 
cht Ivtof iam manure af of an unimal naturc, and 
tob converted into piper if of vu veyetable ovgin 
Bhorctus matersis of our woollen clothes, our 
cld ¢ ats ind treuscrs are cith r t in to pieces 
ind 1 manuficturcd ints shoddy, cr become the 
Invi, ritors of our hop ud other plints, whetets 
those of ot linen o1 cotton girmcnts ou old 
shirts umd peeticoats, form the materiils of our 
bools und J tters while our old ropes, &c, are 
comverted into cithar brown paper or oakum 
J] se commodities on the other hind, which ate 
mil ct ¢ tf am imiteriis, become, when worn 
cit, th oor dientsct the prus ite of potash and 
cther mith wcnised pr ducts mimufictund by our 
chem: ts Our cld «a od vw commo ities, ugun 
ucous Lprnapily to kindle ow fircs, while 
th orcuse cf cur firs themselyes whether the 
sit wiich i dep sited im the chunney above, 
or th ashes which fill below, uc cmployed 
murly tomercase the te iity of om land Our 
worn out 7 ¢ / commod tics, on the other hand, 
are newls melted ind go to form iresh commo 
ditr s wien th mietils er of the seucer kind, as 
sid silver c pper, briss, lewd, umd even iron, 
ind v hen of thc more common kind, as 15 the case 
with old tin md cccetsionally ion vessels, they 
cithct become the im icdients in some of our che 
mica minufacturcs, cr else when formed of tin are 
cut up into smaller ind inferior commodities Even 
the detritus of cur sfreets 18 uscd ag the orl of our 
mar'ct ,udens All this we hive already secn, 
ind we hay now to dou more particululy with 

* The term oy? & shi 12 polite corruption of the ort- 
gmail worl? ¢ ace which ow still used by uncdueated 
p ople ah as anct) cal termmation as whitish, 
shiva hb brutish We and is used only in connection 
with such substantives as urc derived trom idjeciives, as 
knlsh Scottish co Whereas the af ix age 18 strictly 
substantival as swage girbaye wharfige, &c, and 
is found spplicd only t> adjectives derived from sube 


stantives assa sje 4 hike polite corruption 1s found in 
the oid yee ats which should be eae tly pudden;: the 
aiil oof the g 1s 1s gross 1 mistake as saying (aadeay 
tor 4 «len rhe re 1s ae such verb as to poe | whence 
could come the substantival participle pudding and the 
French word from which we derive our term is pomdin 
without the g Mike yaad: >, the root of our gui den, 
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| STREET 


TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBER OF VEHICLES AND HORSES PASSING THROUGH 
HOURS OF 8 amu AND 8 pw, UPON CERTAIN 


sient 








ne 


Hour aaah ending/Hour ending/Hour ending 
12 am 












































9AM l0 AM ll AM 
Vehicles Vehicles Vehicles Vehicles 
drawn by drawn by drawh by drawn by 
alte cea canes mmr fT  Reeeuttestinententemenetiemedeneacent 
Date Situation 
Te w {Oe » {Ue - ive 
gel. |o [BSl oie |esl wlio (eal » Is 
sold (2 (23) 2 18 18s] 228g] BE 
2) 5 |Se/F8! & lseish) 5 |Splez] & 
moll rote = Loire = Lomo x Zé 
uth Julv, 1850 |Temple Bar Gatc 230 G1{ 20; 292] 192| 42] 448] 235; 21} 505! 222] 01a 
Yth ,, ” Holborn Hill, by St Andrew s Church 250] 65) 12) 380} 166 6) 480] 181 9] 530) 154) 14lp 
10th ,, ” Ludgate Hill, by Palgrim street 208; 76) 17} 290 170) 16} 454) 261) 13) 420} 210) = 6le 
iith ,, Ne sgate street by Old Buley Of; 09) TTL 300; 255) 13) 433} 184) 11!) 367] 137 Sib 
Wh 5, Aldersgate street by Fann strect 140; 20 8) 198) 72; 12} 160; 44[ 34) 147] 36) 13/8 
13th ,, ’ Cheapside, by Foster | inc $45) 110) 18} 483; 301] 21) 703) 385! 36! 768) 390) Ale 
lith , » Poultry, by Mansion Housc 287; 103) 24) 437; 31> 10) 644) 39%! 19) 690) 373} 17/e@ 
16th , » kinsbury Pavement by South place 195} 63) 14} 252) 123) 10) 330] 138! 7} 250) 129) Bla 
ljth_ ;; ss {Cornhill, by Royal Exchange 48] %6] 7] 172) 177; 15) 252] 210!) 17) 270) 184} Fr 
léth ,, »  {Threidneedle street 47| 47; 41 OF] 77) UY w2, 97 3} ou) S50l aly 
19th ,, 45. |Grraccchurch street by St Peters alley | 902} 50| 6} 200) 99) 2°] 308} 113° 48] 320] 278] ah 
20th , ¥» Lombard street by Birchin Jane 121! 15) 1] 87} 628) Q] W40} 12) 4) 174) 4 I 
22nd ’ Bishopsgate Within, by Great St Helens; 194) 48! = 7{ 203) 144) 12] 323) 164) 13] 277) 148] 10/1 
23rd ,, 4, {london Bridge a) 139; 22) 744) 339, 45) 0] 334/ 43] 820] 2974] soln 
24th , »  |bishopsgate street Witht by City bounds | 148! 51} 4, 197° 121! 31) 310] 134) 3! 170) 109) JJo 
4th ,, ; Aldgate High strect, by ditto $$of 68; 22; 261( TIL! 20; 292) 114, 10] 287] 145) Jule 
26th ,, ’ Leadenhall st’ rear ot East Indi: Hou ¢ 193) 45) 13) 272) 141) 16) 388) 196, lll 340) 150 bio 
2th , Fastcheap by Philpot lance 274) 39) 26) 295) 40" 13) 340) 46! 12] 3201) 34 blk 
24th 4, ‘Lower street by Mark lane 132] 22; 15) 180; 37! 5} 220; 321 10} 220) 39} iB 
jth ss, Lower lhames strect by Botolph lanc 7 9 2) 117} 10 31153} 15, 7) 9} 7 Br 
sist , ’ Blackfriars Bridge 208} 42) 17) 280) 78! 23) 409) 99) 10) 3931 89) 84l0 
Ist Au, j Upper Phimes street reir ot Queen street} 97} 26) 15 172; 43 12) 126) 28, 1] 160) 42) aiiv 
Qnd , ; Smithfield Bars WO] 16 7) 200; 18  6' 180) To) 6} God] lal Olw 
rd y, 43 kenchurch strec 298, 39) 6|> 








175} 20; 11] 198) 604} 205] 47 
5017 [1200 ona ela 3478) 315'B230)/ 3159) 207 
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STREET TRAFFIC 


TABLE SHOWING TOTALS OF,EVERY DESCRIPTION OF VEHICLE PASSING PER 
HOUR AND PR DAY OF 12 HOURS THROUGH CERTAIN STREETS WITHIN THE 
CITY OF LONDON 


— ene -_ — —_ ee — —— ee et tenn 







































| Hours T NDING 1 otal B 
rs annette te, emt, ene er nm sees Q 
_ = pas ea {12 
Date Situation { oO bs 
) lo } 1) 12 | 1 2 3 4 | 5 | ( 7 8g Hours 5 3 
AM AwAM Noon 1 MyM iP w(t ow Pow fom ys wore au 
1850 | | 

July 8 (Temple Bar Cate 311 | 426 | 794, 97 | OOTY GOA) ZOE 737, 738) 671 O37) G14) 774) 645 
», 9 |Holborn hill by St And Ch | 327 | 152 670} 693, 624% 600) 535) 377| 915) 445) 84° 317; 6906) 575 
» 10 |Ludgate hill by Pilirim st} 30) | 476 | 728] 636 | 789, 514} 628] 532] 6191 584) 543° 420) 6829} 869 
-, Newgate st by Old Bailey | 3°0 | 528 | 626! 500] 5,5) 037] 564] 736] 572] 563] 467 394] 6375] 531 
1 Aldersgate st by Fann st = 3068 | 261 | 2! 196] 214) 235) 194) 214) 235) 233) 229 198 Rr 215 
1053} 991 


11 
12 
», 1d |Cheapside by J oster]ine = 475 | 80> | 1124) 1169 | 1020) 1009} 1007] 1076) 1100} 964! 808 492 
15 |Poultry, by Mansion House 414 | 76? | 1071) 1080 | 104%) 941] 875{ 910) 9u6} 825) 802 595! 10274 
16 hides pee South pl] 262 | 38) | 47 387 304: 345} 293) 347] 483) 4735] 400 244) 4460 
7 |Cornhill, by Roy Fxchange, 161 | 364 | 479) 461 487; 441} 493) 451] 468) 430] 354 327) 4916 
18 | Threadneedle strect 93 
19 |Gracech st , by St Pct alley, 28 | 322 | 439) 507 | 392! 423] 464! 516] 461] 436] 338 9331! 4887 
20 | Lombard st, by Birchin Ja! 137 | 117 | 156) 183] 109, 232] 237] 304] 243! 209] 140 106) 22281 185 
»» 22 |Bishopsg st by Gt St Hel) 259 | 408 | 500) 43) ) 396, 238] 439! 432) S41] 450) 404 345) 4842) 403 
»> 23 |London Bridge 680 )3128 | 1332) 1124 | 1094; 1048} 110)! 1180} 1344) 1308] 962 798) 12099] 109) 
vo 24 Bishp st out, by Cy Bound, 203 | 429 447! 286 307 | 342; 390) 335} 430) 439) 323 279) 4110} 349 

25 

26 

97 

29 

30 

31 

1 

2 

3 


a? 

> 
Led 
oe 
La 
9? 


145 | 202) 214 | 211) 154} 212) 195) 198} 905) 148 108) 2150 











Aldgate High street, ditto | 429 | 422 | 417| 442 | 445, 379] 380! 409) 400) 401/ 331 289 
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TRAFFIC. 


CERTAIN THOROUGHFARES WITHIN THE CITY OF LONDON, BETWEEN, THE 
DAYS DURING THE YEAR 1850 
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STREET TRAFFIC 
TABLE SHOWING THE TOTAL NUMBER OF JACH DISCRIPTION OF VEHICLE 
PASSING THROUGH CLRIAIN STREETS WITHIN TH& CITY OF LONDON, BE 
TWLEN THE HOURS OF 8 am AND 8 pm (12 Hours) 
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Situation EG : S pt = S : 8 of the 
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8th July, 1850 | Temple Bar Gate W3> | 2498 208 "741 419 | 208} 17 645 
Oth ,, 4, |Holborn Hil], bv St Andrews Church! 497% 11797 | 13> 6906 414} 149] 11 575 
10th ;, ’ I udgate Hill by Pilgrim street 459 |) 2463 87 6829 to4 | 207 7 569 
llth ,, 3 Newgate street by Old Buley 44441795 OO Oi» 373 | 149 3 531 
12th 4, ‘ Aldersgate street by F inn street 1990, 479" YQ] 2590 165 40} 10 215 
13th 4, 5, |Cheapside, by Foster lane 7107 1 3794 | 152] 11053 592} 316} 12 921 
15th ,, »»  |Poultry, by Mansion House 6263 3809; 122} 10274 23} 332} 20 Ih 
16th ,, e Finsbury Pavement by South place | 2004 | 1458 98 4460 242 | 121 8 371 
i7th ,, 53 Cornhill, by Royal Lxchanze 2701 | 2074 81 4916 o> be 72 7 409 
18th ,, »» {Threadneedle street 1536 | 587 7 2150 128 49 2 179 
19h ,,  ,, |Gracechurch st , by St Peters alley | 30 ' 1223) 159 4887 292 | 102) 13 407 
2th ,, * Lombard street, by Birchin Inne 2019; Wt J4 2298 168 16 1 185 
20nd ,, , {Bishopsgate st, by Great St Helens | 3270, 1477 | 95 4842 272 | 123 8 403 
%rd ,, +», |London Bridge EDI | 3389 | 359 | 13099 779 | 282} 30 | 2091 
24th ,, 4,  |Bishopsgate st ,out by City Boundy | 2769 , 1273! 68 4110 230 | 106 5 42 
Bth 5, »»  jAldgate High street ditto 3222 | 1378 | 154 4754 268 | 114] 12 306 
2th ,, ne Leadenhall street East India House 3970 | 1841 9 6940 330 163 | 10 494 
27th ;, »,  {fastcheap, by Philpot lane 3401 | 464) 157 4102 290 38} 13 a1 
2th ,, 4,  |Tower street, by Mark line 2416 | 369 | 105 2890 201 0 8 240 
Wth ,,  ,, Lower Thames st , by Botolph lane | 1187 | 152 4] 1380 98 12 3 ls 
3lst ,, ,, [Blackfriars Bridge 4132 | 935 | 195 5262 344 78 | lb 438 
Ist Au es Upper Thames st , rear of Queen st 17% | 428} 147 2331 146 35} 12 194 
” ” Smithfield Bars 2843 193 72 3108 237 16 6 99 
3rd, 4, |Fenchurch street 3050 | 318 | 74] 3642 9541} 431 6 903 
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thé refuse of the sole remaining matenals, viz, 

those of an carthy kind, and out of which ae 
1 made our bricks, our earthenware and porcelain, 
as well as our glass, plaster, and stone com 
modities What becomes of ail these materials 
when the articles made of them are no longer fit 
for use? The old glass 18, like the old metal, re 
melted and made into new commodities, some 
broken bottles are used for the tops of walls as a 
protection against trespassers, and the old bricks, 
when sound, are employcd again for inferior brick 
work, but what becomes of the rest of the 
earthen materials—the unsound bricks or “ bits,” 
the old plaster and mortar, the refuse slitcs ud 
les and chimney pots, the brohen pins, and 
dishes, and other crocha—in 1 word, the pot 
sherds and pinshcrds”*, as the rubbish c uters cull 
them—what 1s done with these ¢ 

But rubbish, 1s we have scen, consists not only 
of refuse earthen commodities, but of 1efuse earth 
itself such 18 the soil removed duting excavi 
tions for the foundations of houses, for the cuttings 
of rulways, the levelling of roids, the form ition 
of parks, the laying down of pipes or druns, and 
the sinking of wells For eich and 1l of these 
operations there 1s necessirily a certain quantity 
of sol removed, and the question thit naturally 
occurs to the mind is, what 1s done with it? 

There 18, moreover, a third kird of rubbish, 
which, though having an animil origin, consists 
chiefly of earthy matter ind that 1s the shells of 
oysters, and other shell fsh Whence go thy, 
since these shells ire of acomparitivcly inde struct 
ible nature, and thousands of snch fish are con 
sumed annually in the metropolis? What, the 
inquirer ashs, becomes of the refuse bony cover 
ings of such fish? 

Let us first, however, endevvour to estimate 
what quintity of each of these three kinds of 
rubbish 18 annually produced in London, begin 
mong with the rcfuse earthen commodities 

‘here 18 no published account of the quantity 
of crockeryuarc annually manufacturcd im this 
country Mi: McCulloch tclls us, “It is ¢st 
mated, that the calee of the virious sorts of 
earthenware produced it the pottenes my 
amount to about 1,700,0002 or 1,500 V00/ 1 
year, and that the earthenware produced it 
Worcester, Derby, and other parts of the country 
may amount to about 850,000 or morc, m tking the 
whole value of the manufutue 2,550,000 o1 
2,650,000 a vear” What proportion of this 
quantity may fill to the shire of the metropolis, 
and whit proportion of the whole may be imnuil y 
destroved, I hnow of no me ns of judgme We 
must therefore go some other wiy to work i 
order to arrive at the required information Now 
it has becn before shown, that the quant ty of 
“dust,” or div refuse from houses, annuilly col 
Jected, wmounts to 900,000 tons or childions 
yearly, and I find, on inqmry at the prinupil 
*‘yvards,” that the averige quintity of Potsherds 


Pai 


* This is the Saxon sceard which mens a sheard 
remnant, or fr. ent, and is from the verb sreran, sig 
tifyng both to shear and to share or divide ‘The low 
Datch achaard 1s a piece of pot, a fragmgnt 
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and broken crockery 18 at the rate of about half 
a bushel to every load of dust, or say 1 per cent. 
out of the entire quantity collected At other 
yards, I find the proportion of sherds to be about 
the same, so that we may fairly assume that the 
gross quantity of broken earthenware produced 
in London 1s in round numbers 9000 loads or 
tons per annum The sherds run about 250 
pieces to the bushel, and assuming every five of 
such pieces to be the remus of an entire article, 
thcre would be in each bushel the fragments of 
fittv euthenware vessels, and thus the total 
quantity of crockeryware destroyed yearly in the 
metropolis will amount to 18,000,000 veasels 

As to the quantity of sefuse bricks, the number 
innuilly produced, whichis between 1,500,000,000 
amd 2,000,000,000, will give us no knowledge 
of the quintity yeirly converted into rubbish 
In ordcr to irtive at this, we must ascertain the 
numbcr of houses pulled down in the course of 
the twelvemonth, and I find, by the Returns of 
the Registra General, that the buildings removed 
between 1541 and 1851 have been as tollows — 


rux Noumrer of Hovsrs 
LONDON BETWLEN 1841 AND 
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1$51 
Total Annual 
Decreasein| Average 
| 10 ¥cars | Decrease 
St Mutmns 116 ll 6 
St Jimess, Westminster 130 13 0 
St Giless Isl 181 
Strand 389 38 9 
Holborn 8O 86 
I wt London 11 1l 
West London 265 26 5 
London City of 592 59 2 
Whitechapel 2 2 
St Siviours, Southwark 46 46 
St Olives 158 1458 
Totu | 1976 197 6 





Thus, then, we perceive thit there have been, 
upon am werige sory neirly 200 houses annually 
pulled down in London within the last ten years, 
vid I find, on inquiry among those who are 
likely to be the best informed on such matters, 
thit cach house so pulled down will yield from 
4() to 50 lords of rubbish, so that, altogether, the 
quantity of refuse bricks, slates, tiles, chiamnev- 
pots, Ac, imnually produced an London must 
be no less thin 8000 loads 

But the above estimate refers only to those 
houses which have been pulled down and never 
rebuilt, so that, in order to arrive at the gross 
quintity of this kind of rubbish yearly produced 
in the metropohs, we must add to the preceding 
‘mount the quintity accruing from such housesas are 
pullcd down and built up again, or newly fronted 
and repaircd, which are by far the greater number. 
These, I fnd, may be estimated at between § 
and 10 per cent of the gross number of houses in 
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the metrepolis In some quarters (the older parts | oyster shells actually produced in London may be 
of London, for instance,) the proportion 1s much | said to average between 25,000 and $0,000 loads 
higher, while in the suburbs, or newer districts, 1 | per annum 
1s scarcely half per cent Each of the houses so | There still remans the quantity of refuse 
new fronted or repaired may be said to vield, on | earth to be cilculated, this may be estrmated as 
an average, 10 loads of rubbish, and, at this rate, | tollows — 
the yearly quantity of refuse bricks mortar, &c 1 Foundations of Houses —Each house that 
proceeding from such 1 source, will be 150,000 | 1s built requires the ground to be excavated from 
Joads per annum, so that the total amount of | two to three yards deep, the average area of each 
rubbish produced in London by the demolition | beg about nine yards squire Tis gives be- 
and reparation of houses would appeir to be ibout | tween 160 and 200 cubic yards of earth removed 
160,000 loads yearly from the foundation of each house A cubic yard 
The quantity of refuse oyster shells mary ersily | of cirth is a load, 80 that there ae between 160 
be found by the number of oysters annually sold | and 200 loids of euth displiced an the building 
in Billingsgate market These, from the mtuins | of every ncw house 
which I obtained from the market silesmen, ind The followin statement shows» 
printed at p 63 of the first volume of this work, 
appear to be, in round numbers, 500,000,000, and, 
calculating that one third of this quantity 1s sent 
into the country, the total number of shells 
remaining in the metropolis may be estimated at 


Tur Numbprr ot Hovsts BurLr trHRovenour 
Lonpon BETWIEN 1841 AND 1851 
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man thit the quantity of oystcr shells collicted 
with the refuse dust from houses in the vicinity 
of Shoreditch, Whitechapel, and other localities it 
the east end of the mctropots, weriges 6 bushels 
to the load of dust, about the west end, howcver, 
half a bushel or a bushel to each loid 1s the iv 

rage ratio, while fiom the City thcre 1s nonc, the 
house “dust” there being free from oyster shells 
In taking one district, however, with aothcr, I 
am assured that the iwerage my be sifely com 
puted at 2 bushcls of oyster shells to every 3 lords 
of dust, hence, as the gross amount of house dust 
1s equal to 900,000 tons or loids per wmnum, thie 
quantity of refuse oyster shells collected veurly by 
the dustmen miy be taken at 15 000 Jords ut, 
besides these, there 1s the quantity got rid of by 
the costermongers which seldom or never ippeir 
inthe dust bins The costersscllabout 124 000,000 
oysters per imnum, ind thus the eatra quuntity of 
shells resulting from these means would be bout 
12,400 loads, so thit the groes quantity of refuse 


about 650,000,000 Reckoning, then, thit 500 ot Houses | NO vt 
shells go to the bushel (the actual number was at 10) puit: per 
found eaperimentally to be between 525 ind 550), ‘\ear 
and consequently that 20,000 re contamed in ee - a, 
every load, we my conclude thit the gross quin Aiea ie ee ae . 
tity of refuse oystcr shells annuilly produccd in pee Ne ee a a 9 
London average somewhere about 30,000 lords a. istricts P 342 834 3 
That this 1s an approximition to the truc quintity deer cere 14'807 14807 
there can be hittle doubt, for, on inquiry at onc of | OUT Vistricts me : 
the largest dust y wds, I wis informed by the hill Total ~— “AG 901 “46901 
3 


Hence cstinnting the number of new houses 
built vcurly in the metropohs at 4500, the total 
quintity of eirth removed for the foundations of 
the buildings throughout London would be 800,000 
loads per annum 

2 The Cuttings of Raduays —The railways 
formed within the uci of the metropolis during 
the list ton ye irs have been—the Gre it Northern , 
the Camden Town, 1nd Bow, the West India 
Docks and Bow, and the North kent Lines 
The extension of the Southimpton Railway 
from Viurhil to Waterloo bridge, as well as 
the Richmond Line, has also been formed within 
th> sime period, but for these no cuttings have 
been made 

The Rulway Cuttings made within the area of 
the Metropolis Proper durmg the last ten years 
hive becn to the following extent — 
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Width of Cutting 


























Teneth of 7 _| Depth of Quantity of 
RaILwars Cutting ‘gS Cutting earth Removed. 
At top At bottom | 
lites ee ae sees eee aes | ermererenesrennewennennttnets 
Miles VY ards ¥ ards ¥ ards Loads. 
Great Northern 14 12 10 10 290 400 
Camden Town and Bow 1h 12 1U 10 290,400 
West India Docks and Bow 2 15 10 12 528,000 
North Kent 2 15 10 12 528,000 











been 1,636,800 loads or sav, in round numbers, 


Hence, the gross quantity of earth removed from 
160,000 loads per annum. 


railway cuttings within the last ten ycars has 
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% The Cutteng of Roads and Streete —Ac- | its own special “shoot,” as at 18 called, for rub 
eording ton Return presented to Parliament, there | bish, of which the following are the principal 


were 200 mules of new streets formed within the 
metropolitan police district between the years 
1839-49 , but in the formation of these no earth 
has been taken away, on the contrary a con 
siderable quantity has been required for their 
construction In the case of the lowering of 
Holborn-hill, that which was removed from the 
top was used to fill up the hollow 

4, The Formateon of Parks —The only park 
that has been constructed during the last ten 
years in the metropolis 1s Victoria Park, at the 
east end of the town, but I am informed thit, in 
the course of the works therc, no earth was 
carted away, the soil which wis removed from 
one part being used for the levelling of another 

5 Pipe and Sewer Works —The earth dis 
placed in the course of these operations 1s 
usually put back into the ground whence it 
was taken, excepting im the formation of 
some new sewer, and then 2 crtan proportion 
has to be carted away Upon inquiry imong 
those who are likely to be oest informed, I am 
assured that 1000 loids may be tiken 18 the 
quantity carted away in the course of the last yeat 

6 Well-sinking —In this there has been but 
little done Those who are best informed «ssuic 
me that within the list ten yeirs no such worl s 
of any magnitude have been executed 

The account as to the quantity of rubbish re 
moved in London, then, stands thus — 


1 oads 








Refuse Harthen Materials por Annum 
Potsherds and Pansherc's 9,000 
Old bricks, tiles, slates, mortir, & 160,000 
Oyster shells 25,000 

Refuse Earth 
Foundations of houses 800,000 
Railway cuttings 160,000 
Pipe and sewer laying 1,000 

1,155,000 


Thus, then, we perceive that the gross quantity 
of rubbish that has to be annually removed 
throughout the metropolis 1s upwards of 1,000,000 
loads per annum 

Now what 1s done with the vast amount of 
refuse matter? Whitherisit carned? How 1s it 
sa of? 

he rubbish from the house building or 1emor 

eng 18 of no value to the master carter, and 18 shot 
gratuitously wherever there 1s the privilege of 
shooting it, this privilege, however, 1s very often 
usurped Great quantities used to be shot in 
what were, until these last exght yeirs, Bishop 
Bonner’s Fields, but now Victoria Park At the 
present time this sort of rubbish 1s often slily 
deposited in localities generally known as “the 
ruins,” being places from which houses, and indeed 
atreets, have been removed, and the sitcs left bare 
and vacant, 

But the main localities for the deposition of this 
kind of refuse are in the fields round about the 
metropolis Each particular district appears to have 


Rubbesh shoots 


The rubbish of Kensington and Chelsea 18 shot 
in the Pottery Grounds and Kenaington-fields 
The rubbish of St George’s Hanover square, 
Marylebone, and Paddington, 18 shot in the 
fields ibout Notting nll and Kilburn 
The rubbish of Westminster, Strand, Holborn, 
St Martin’s, St Ghlesa, St James's, West 
minster, West London, and Southwark, 13, 
shot in Cubitt s fields at Millbank and West- 
minster improvements 
The rubbish of Hampstead 18 shot in the fields 
at back of Haverstock hill 
The rubbish of Sant Pancras 18 shot in the 
Copenhagen helds 
The rubbish of Islmgton, Clerkenwell, and St 
Luhc 8, 18 shot in the Kagle Wharf road and 
Shepherdess fields 
The rubbish of Hast London and City 18 shot 
in the H uggerstone helds 
The rubbish of Whitechapel, St George’s in the 
East, and Stepney, 18 shot in Stepney fields 
The rubbish of Hackney, Bethnal green, and 
Shoreditch, 18 shot in the Bonkers pond, 
Hacknev roid 
The rubbish of Poplar is shot in the fields at 
back of New Town, Poplar 
The rubbish of Bermondsey 1s shot in the 
rermondsey fields 
The rubbish of Newington, Camberwell, and 
Lunbeth, 1s shot in Wilworth common 1nd 
Kennington helds 
The rubbish of Wandsworth 18 shot in Potters 
holc, Wandsworth common 
The rubbish of Greenwich ind Lewisham 18 
shot in Russia common, near Lewisham 
The rubbish of Rotherhithe 1s used for ball ist. 
The quantity of rubbish annually shot in each 
of the above mcntioned localities appears to range 
from 5000 up to 1s high as 30,000 and 40,000 loads 
Of the earth removed in forming the found 
tion of new houses, betwecn one fourth and one 
sixth of the whole 1s used to make the gardens at 
the back, and the bed of the roads in front of 
them, while the entire quantity of the soil dis 
placed in the execution of the “cuttings” of rail 
ways 18 carted away 3m the trucks of the company 
to form embinkments m other places Hence 
there would appear to be about from 160,000 to 
200,000 loids of refuse bmcks, potsherds, pan 
sherds, ind oyster shells, and about 600,000 
loads of refuse earth deposited every year in the 
helds or “shoots” in the vicinity of the metropolis 
The refuse earth displaced im forming the foun 
dations of houses 18 generally carted away by the 
builders’ men, so that it 18 principally the refuse 
bricks, &c, that the rubbish carters are engaged 
in removing, these they usually carry to the 
shoots already indicated, or to such other localities 
where the hard core may be needed for forming 
the foundation of roads, or the rubbish be re 
quired for certain other purposes. 
The principal use to which the “rubbish” os put 
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is for levelling, when the hollow part of any 
newly-made road has to be filled up, er garden or 
Jawn ground has to be levelled for a new mansion 
Rubbish, at one time, was in demand for the bal- 
lusting of small coasting vessels For such bal- 
lasting 2d. a ton has to be paid to the corporation 
of the Trinity House This rubbish has been 
used, but sometimeg surreptitiously, for ballast 
unmixed with other things Jt 18, however, ight 
and inferior ballast, and occupies more space than 
the gravel ballast from the bed of the Thames 
rm Bnppose that a collier reqmres ballast to the 
extent of 60 tons, 1f house rubbish be used it 
will occupy the hold to a greater height by about 
10 inches than would the ballast derived from the 
bed of the Thames The Thimes billast 1s sup 
plied at 1s a ton, the rubbish ballist, however, 
was only 3d to 6d a ton, but now it 1s seldom 
used unless to mix with minur, which might be 
considered too wet and soft, and likely to ferment 
on the voyage to a degree unpleisant even to the 
mariners used to such fieights The rubbish 1 
am told, checks the fermentation, and gives 
consistency to the manure 

Iam assured by a tradesmin, who ships 1 con 
siderable quantity of stabl. manure collected from 
the different mews of tne mctropols, that com 
paratively little rubbish 1s now used for ballast 
(unless in the way I hive stited), even for 
mixing, but a few tois a week aie required up 
and down the river, and perhaps 1 sm ill quantity 
from the wharfs on the several canis Nothing 
was ever paid for the use of this rubbish as ballast, 
the carters being well sitished to hive the privile.¢ 
of shooting 1t Two of the principal shoots bv 
the river side were ot Bell wharf, Shadwell, ind 
off Wapping street The rubbish of Rotherhithe, 
it will be seen, 18 mainly “ shot’ 138 ballast 

The “ hard-core’ 18 readily got rd of, some 
times 1t 18 shot gratuitoasly (or merely with 1 
small gratuity for beer to the men), but if it have 
to be caited three or four miles, it is from 2 6d to 
3s aload This 1s used for the foundations of 
houses, the groundwork of roads, and othcr pw 
poses where a hard substratum 18 required The 
hard core on a new road is usuily about nine 
unches deep There are on in 1vcrige 20 mils 
of streets, 15 yards wide, formed innuilly in 
London Hence there would be upwards of 
100,000 loads of hard core required for this 
purpose alone Where the soil 13 of a gravelly 
nature, but little hard rubbish isneeded Oyster 
shells ded form a much greater portion than they 
do now of the hard substi itum of roads Eight 
or nine years ago the costirmongers could sell 
their oyster shells for 6d a bushel Now they 
cannot, or do not, sell them it ill, and the law not 
only forbids their deposit in any place whatever, 
but forbids their being scattered in the streets, 
under a penalty of 5/ But 18 the sime law 
provides no place where these shells may be 
deposited, the costermongers are in whit one of 
them described to me as “a quandary ” One man, 
who with his wife kept two stalls im Tottenhim 
Court road, one for fish (fresh and dried) and 
for shell fish, and the other for fruit and vege 


tables, told me that he gave “one of these poor 
long-legged fellows who were neither men nor 
boys, and who were always starving and hang- 
ing about for a two penny job, two-pence te carry 
away a hamper full of shells and get md of them 
as he best could 0, where he put them, sur,” 
said the man, “I don’t know, I wouldn't knew, 
and I shouldn’t have mentioned it to you, only 
I saw vou last winter and know you're 3n- 
quiring for an honest purpose ” 

Another costermonger who has a Jarge barrow 
of oysters and mussels, and sometimes of “ wet 
fish” ncar King’s cross, and at the junction of 
Leather lane with Back hill, Hatton garden, was 
more communicative “If you'll walk on with 
me, sir’ he sud, “7 ll show you where they ‘re 
shot You miy mention my name if you hke, sr, I 
dont cirea ad for the crushers, nota blessed 
d ” He accordingly conducted me to a place 
which seemed adapted for the special purpose At 
the foot of Siffion hill and the adjacent streets 
runs the Fleet ditch, now a branch of the common 
sewers, not covered over as in other parts, but 
open noisome, and, as the dark water flows on, 
throwing up 1s kemng stench The ditch 1s in- 
differently fenced, so that any one with a hittle 
preciution mty throw what he pleases into it 
‘There, sir,’ std my companion, ‘“there’s the 
place where more oyster shells 1s thrown than 
anywhere in London They’re thrown in in 
the duk” Assuredly the great share of blame 1s 
not to those who aval themselves of such places 
for ille zal purposes, but to those who leave such 
hilthy receptacles available The scattered oyster- 
shells along 111 the approaches, on both sides, to 
this pirt of the open Fleet ditch, evince the use 
that is mide of it im violition of the law Many 
of the costers, however, keep the shells by them 
till thcy amount to sevcral bushels, and then give 
the rubbish carters a few pence to dispose of 
them for them 

Some of the costermongers, aguin, obtain leave to 
dcposit their oyster shells in the dustmen’s yards, 
where quantities may be seen whitening the dingy 
dust heips, ind a lirge quantity are collected with 
the house dust and ishes together with the broken 
crockery from the dust bins of the several houses 
Thc oyster shells ire carted away with the pan- 
sherds, &c, for the purposes I have mentioned 








I now come to deal with the rubbish carters, 
that 1s to sty, with the labourers engaged in the 
removil of the “ hard” species of refuse, of which 
we have seen there are between 160,000 and 
200 000 loads annually carted away, the refuse 
earth, or “ soft dirt,” being generally removed by 
the builders’ men, and the refuse, crockery ware, 
&c , by the dustmen, when collecting the dust 
from the “bins ” of the several houses 

The master Raldesh Carters are those who keep 
caits ind horses to be hired for earting away 
the old miteriils when houses or walls are pulled 
down ‘They are also oceasionally engaged in 
carrying away the soil or rubbish thrown up 
from the foundations of buildings, the exeava- 
tions of docks, canals, and sewers, the dagging 
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@f attesian wells, &c. This seoms to comprise 
what m this carrying or removing trade 1s ac- 
counted “ rubbish.” 

Perhaps not one of these tradesmen 18 solely 
a rubbish-carter, for they are likewise the carters 
of new materals for the use of builders, such as 
lime, bricks, stone, gravel, slates, timber, iron 
work, chimney-pieces, &c Some of them are 
public carmen, licensed carmen if they work, or 
ply, in the City, but beyond the City bound irics 
no licence 18 necessary This complication per 
plexes the inquiry, but I purpose to confine it, 18 
much as possible, to the rubbish carters proper, 
having defined what may be understood by 
“rubbish ” These carters are also employed in 
digging, pick axing, &c, at the buildings, the 
rubbish of which they are engaged to remove 

Among the conveyors of rubbish are no dis 
tinctions as to the kind = Any of them will one 
week cart old bricks from a house which has been 
pulled down, and the next week be busy in 1c 
moving the soil excavated where the foundations 
and cellars of a new mansion have been dug 

From inquiries made in each of the diffcrent 
districts of the metropolis, there appear to be 
from 140 to 150 tradesmen who, with the cirting 
of bricks, lime, and other building commo 
dities, add also that of rubbish cartmg These 
““masters” among them find employment for 840 
labouring men, some of whom J find to hive been 
in the service of the same employer upw irds of 
20 years 

The Post Office Directory under the heid of 
rubbish-carters, gives the names of only 35 of the 
principal masters, of whom several are muted as 
scavagers, dust contractors, nightmen, and roid 
contractors The occupation abstrict of the 
census, on the other hand, totilly ignores the 
existence of any such cliss of workmen, masters 
as well as operatives I find, however, by actual 
visitation and inquiry i each of the metiopolit in 
districts, and thus Icarning the names of the 
several masters as well 1s the number of men in 
their employment, thit there miy be said to be, 
in round numbers, 150 master rubbish carters, 
employing among them 840 operativcs throughout 
London 

A large proportion of this number of l ibouring 
men, however, are casual hinds, who hive becn 
taken on when the trade was busy during the 
summer (which 18 the the “‘bisk season” of 
rubbish-cartage), and who are discharged in thc 
slack time, during which period they obtam jobs 
at dust-carting or scavaging, or some such out 
door employment Among the cmployers there 
are scarcely any who are purely rubbish carters, 
the large majority consisting of dust and road 
contra.tors, carmen, dairymen, and persons who 
have two or three horses and cirts at their dis 
posal When a master builder or bricklayer 
obtains a contract, he hires horses and carts to 
take away any rubbish which may previously 
have been deposited The contract of the King’s 
Cross Terminus of the Great Northern Railway, 
fdr instance, has been undertaken by Mr W 
Jay, the builder, and, not having sufhuent con 

“ 


veyances to cart the rubbish away, he has hired 
horses and carts of others to assist in the removal 
of it The same mode 1s adopted 1n other parts 
of the metropolis, where any :mprovements are 
going on The owners of horses and carts let 
them out to hire at from Te for one horse, to 14s 
for two per dav If, however, the job be un 
usually large, the master rubbish carters often 
take it hy contract themselves ‘ 

Although the operative rubbish-carters may be 
classed among unskilled labourers, they are, per 
hips, less miscellaneous, as a body, than other 
clisses of open air workers Before they can 
obtain work of the best description 1¢ 1s necessary 
that they should have some knowledge of the 
management of a horse in the drawing of a loaded 
curiige, or of the way in which the animal 
should be groomed and tended in the stable I 
was told by an expcnenced carman, that he, or 
any one with far less than his experience, could 
1n a moment detect, merely by the mode in which 
1 man would put the harness on a horse and yoke 
him to the cart, whether he was hkely to prove 
a master of his crift in that line or not My 
informant had noticed, more especially many years 
ago, when labour was not so abundantly obtain 
able as it was last year, that men out of work 
would offir him their services as carmen even if 
they had never hindled a whip in their hives, as 
if httle more were wanted than to walk by the 
horse’s side An cxpenenced carter knows how 
to eise ind direct the animal when heavily bur 
dened, or when the road 1s rugged, and I am 
assured by the same informant, that he had known 
onc of his horses more fatigued after traversing a 
doven miles with a “ yokel” (as he called him}, 
or an incompetent man, than the animal had been 
after a fifteen milcs journey with the same load 
under the cue of a careful and judicious drive 
This knowledge of the management of a horse 1s 
most essential when men are employed to work 
“ single handed,’ or have confided to them singly 
a hoise and curt, when they work in gangs it is 
not insisted upon, except as regards the “ car 
man,’ o1 the man haiving charge of the horse or 
the teun 

The master rubbish carters generally are more 
particular than they used to be as to the men 
to whom they commit the care of their horses 
It may be easv enough to learn to drive a 
horse and cart, but a casual labourer will now 
hardly get employment in rubbish carting of a 
“good sort” unless he has attained that preli 
minary knowledge The foreman of one of the 
principal contractors said to me, “It would never 
do to let a man learn his business by practising on 
our horses” I mention this to show, that although 
rubbish carting 18 to be classed among unskilled 
labours, some traming 18 necessary 

I am informed that one third of the working 
rubbish carters have been rubbish carters from 
their youth, or cart, car, or waggon-dnivers, for 
they all seem to have known changes, or they 
have been used to the care of horses in the capacity 
of ostlers, stable men, helpers, coaching mn _por- 
ters, coachmen, grooms, and horse breakers, Of 
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the remainder, one-half, I am informed, have | are engaged principally in filling the cart with the 


“hod a turn” at such avocationa as scavagery, 
bricklayers’ labouring, dock work, railway ex- 
cavating, night work, and the many toils to 
which such men resort in their atruggles to 
obtain bread, whatever may have been their 
original occupation, which is rarely that of an 
artizan The other, and what may be called 
the greater half of the rema:ming number, is com 
posed of agricultural labourers who were rubbish 
carters in the country, and of the many men 
who have had the care of horses and vchicles 
in the provinces, and who have sought the me- 
tropolis, depending upon their thews and sinews 
for a livelihood, as porters, or carmen, or labourcrs 
vi almost any c1pacity The most of these men 
at the plough, the harrow, the manure cirt, the 
hay and corn harvests, hive been practised cirters 
and horse drivers before they sought the expected 
gold in the streets of London Full a thud of 
the whole body of rubbish carters are Irishmen, 
who in Ireland were smill firmers, or cottiers, or 
ugnicultural Jabourcrs, or belonged to some of the 
classes I have described 

The mechanics among rubbish carters I heard 
estimated, by men with equil means of informa 
tion, as one in twenty and one in hfteen Among 
these guondam mechanics were more firricrs, 
cart and wheel wnghts, than of other classes 

It seems to be regirded as an indispensable 
thing that working rubbish carters should hive 
one quality—bodily strength Iam told thit one 
employer, who dicd a few weeks ago, used to 814 
to any applicant for work, “It’s no use ashing 
for it, if you wish to keep it, unless you cin [ift 
« horse up when he’s down ’ 

As I have shown of the scivigers, Ac, the 
employers in rubbish carting may be clissed 1s 
“honourable” and “ scurfs The men do not 
use the word “ honourable,’ nor iny equivalent 
term, but speak of their masters, though with no 
great distinctiveness, as being either “ good,’ or 
“scurfs” Asm other brinches of unskilled 14 
bour where there are no trade societies or gener il 
trade regulations among the operatives, there are 
few distincti\e appell itions 

From the facts I have collected in connection 
with this trade, 1t would appear that there are 150 
master rubbish carters in the metropolis, about 
140 of whom pay 18s or more per week as 
wages, while the remaining 40 pay Jess thin thit 
amount The latter constitute what the men 
term the scurf portion of the trade, so that the 
honourable masters among the rubbish carters may 
be said to comprise seven ninths of the wholc 

I will first treat of the circumstances charac 
teristics, and wiges of the men employed in the 
honourable trade 

And first, as regards the dimsion of labour 
among the operative rubbish carters, the work 18 as 
simple as possible 

‘there are— 

1 Zhe Rubbesh Carters proper, or “ carmen,” 
who are engaged principally in conveving the 
refuse brick or earth to the several shoots 

2 The Rubbrsh-Shovellers, or ‘ gangers,” who 
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rubbish to be removed Generally ang, the 
two offices are performed by the same individual, 
who 1s both carter and shoveller, and 1¢ is only in 
large works that the gangers are employed 

Master builders and others who require the aid 
of rubbish-carters for the removal of earth or 
any other kind of rubbish from ground about tae 
be built upon, or from old buildings about to be 
lepaiicd or pulled down, either hire horses, carts, 
and carmen, by the day, of the master rubbish- 
carters or pay a certain price per load for the 
removal of the rubinsh If the job be hkely to 
list some length of time, the builders pay the 
masters so much pcr load for carting away the 
rubbish, but if the job be only for g short period, 
the horses, carts, and carmen are hired of the 
mastcrs forthe time The price paid to the master 
rubbish carter ranges from 2s 6¢ to 3s 6d per 
loid for the removal of rubbish and bringing 
bick such bricks, lime, or sand as may be required 
for the building ‘Lhe master rubbish carter, 1n all 
cises, prys the men engaged in the removal of the 
rubbish 

The operitive rubbish carters (except in a very 
few instinces) never work in gangs, either in the 
construction of new buildings or in old buildings 
about to be pulled down or repaired In digging 
the found wtions of new houses, the master builders, 
or speculitors, building upon their own ground 
employ their own exc ty itors, and engage rubbish 
carters to remove the refuse earth, the latter being 
mer ly occupied 1n carting 1t away 

The principle of simple co operation or gang- 
work occasionally prevails, and, when this 1s the 
cise, the ging 1s employed in shovelling and pick 
ing while the cirmin, as the shovellers throw 
out the rubbish, fills o: shovels the rubbish into 
the cart 

Kich rubbish cuter will, on an average, convey 
away trom two to five loids a day, according to 
the distance }e has to take it Calculating 850 
mcn to remove tour lois per diem for five 
months 1 a year, the gross quantity of rubbish 
annually removed would be very nearly 326,000 
loids 

In the icgular trade the hours of daily labour 
ire twelve or from six to six, but the men are 
allowed hilt an hour tor breakfast, an hour for 
dinner, md hilf an hour for tea, and almost im 
variibly leave at half past five, so postponing the 
“ter’ hal{hour until after the termination of 
their work In winttr the hours are generally 
“between the lights,’ but on very short, dark, or 
foggy days, lanterns are used The men em- 
ploved by onc firm “often made up,” I was told 
by one ot them “ for lost tame, by shovelling by 
moonlight” The carman, however, has to get to 
his stable im the summer at four o'clock in the 
morning, and to tend his horse after he has done 
work it m,ht, so that the usual hours of labour 
with him ae fifteen and sixteen per day, as well 
as Sunday work 

The rubbish carters are pard by the week, 18s, to 
20s being the weekly amount, and by the load, 
which is indecd piece-work ‘Lhe payment to the 
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operatives by the load varies from 6d to 1s 6d, 
for 1t 13 necessarily regulated by the distance to 
be traversed If the rubbish have to be carted a 
mile to 1ts destination—or, as the men call it, to 
the shoot”—of course it 18 to be so conveyed at 
a proportionally lower rate than if it had to he 
dnven two or three mies The employment of 
men by the load, however, becomes legs evers 
year, and the reason, I am assured, 1s ths - 
The great stress of the labour falls upon thc 
hase If the animal be strong ind manage vble, 
a man, for the sake of conveying in extra load 1 
day, might overtax its powers, injure it gradually, 
and deteriorate its strength and its value ‘The 
operative carters, on their pirt, have compl uned 
that sometimes even “good emplovers have set 
them to work by the load with ‘ hard old horses,’ 
which no minagement could get out of thei slow, 
long accustomed pice Thus 1 min moght clear 
by the piece work but 1s 6d a diy, with 1 horsc 
not worth 15/ , while another carter, with 1 
superior animal worth twice 43 much, meght clear 
3s or 3s 6d Some “hard” masters, I wis 
informed, liked these old horses, because they 
were bought cheap, and though they brought in 
less than superior anymals they were ersicr ke pt 
while 1f Jess were earned by the piece work with 
such horses, less was paid in wages, ind if the 
horse broke 1ts leg, or was killed, or anjmed it 
was more easily repliced This mode of cmploy 
ment 1s, a8 J hive said, less and css carrnd into 
effect , but it 1s still one of the wiys in which 
a working carter may be made a sufferer, because 
a@ principal accessary of his work——the horse—mvy 
not be cipable of the requisite exertion 

The nominal wages of the rubbish carters im 
the best employ are from 18s to 20¢ 1 week, in 
the worse paid trade 15s 18 the more generil 
price, but even as little as 12s 1s given by some 
inasters 

The actual wages are the sime 18 the nominal 
in the honourable trade, with the addition of 
perquisites in beer to the men of from 1s to 25 
weekly, and of “findings, especiilly to the 
carmen of an amount I could not ascertain, but 
perhaps realizing 6d a week One cirmin put 
all he found on one side to buy new year s clothes 
for his children, and on new years eve list year 
he had 48s O4d, “mony, and what brought 
money,” but this is far from an usual case 

The rate of wages pud to the operative rub 
bish-carters throughout the different districts of 
London, I find, by inquiries in each locility, to 
be by no means umform For instance, at 
Hampstead the wages are unexceptionally 20, 
per week, while at Kensington Chelse., ind 
indeed the whole of the west districts ot Lon 
don, they are 18s weekly, in St Martins 
parish, however, 19s a week 18 pud by two 
masters In the north districts again, 18s a 
week 1s generally pud, with the exception of 
Hampstead, where the weekly wages for the same 
labour are as high as 20s, and Islington, where 
they are as low as 16s In the central districts, 
too, the wages are generally 18s , the lower rte 
of 17s and 16s per week beino paid in certain 
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places by “cutting” and “ grasping” individuals, 
who form isolated exceptions to the rule In 
a certain portion of the eastern districts, such as 
Bethnal Green, St George’s in the East, and 
Stepney, 16s and 15s a week appears to be the 
rule, while i Shoreditch and Poplar 18s 18 paid 
by all the masters The southern districts of the 
metropolis are equally irregular in their rates of 
wiyes Lewisham pays as low as 15s, and 
Woolwich the same weekly sum, with one excep 
tion Wandsworth, on the other hand, pays 
unformly 17s , whilc in Southwark, Bermondsey, 
Newington, ind Canfberwell, the wages paid by 
all are 18s In Lambeth as much as 19¢ 18 
given by two masters out of three, whereas, in 
Gicenwich one master pavs 143, and the other 
even as low as 12s a week When I come to 
treit of the lower paid trade, I shall explain the 
causes of the ibove difference as regards wages 
The analysis of the facts I have collected on 
this subject is as follows —Out of 180 masters, 
employing among them 840 men, there are— 


Wages 

er 

eek 

5 misters emploving 11 men, and paying 20s 
5 ; 30 Pr » 19s 
BRL ; 605 % » 18s 
ob  , ” 20 ” » 17s 
lb ; 70 4 » 16s 
19 ; ; 97 gs vy 15s 
] » 5 ” » 14s 
1 2 12s 
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Hence, three fourths of the operatives may be 
sud to receive 18s weekly, and about one sixth 
los 

The perquisites n this trade are more in beer 
thin mm money, nor are they derived from the 
employers, unless exceptionally They are given 
to the rubbish carters by the owners of the pre 
mises where they work, and mav, in the best 
tride, amount, in beer or in money to buy beer, to 
from Js 6d to 25 weekly per man The other 
perquisites arc whit is found in the digging of 
the rubbish for the carts, and in the shooting 
of it As in other trades of a not dissimilar 
charicter, there appears to be no fixed rule as 
to “treisure trove” One man told me that in 
digging or shovelling each man kept what he 
found, another said the men drank it Any 
thing found, however, when the cart 1s emptied 
1s the perquisite of the carman “It’s luck as 13 
everything,’ sudonecarman ‘ There was a mate 
of mine as hidn’t not no better work nor me, 
once found an old silver coin, ikea bad half crown, 
as iu geniman he knowed give him five good 
shillings for, ind he found a silver spoon as fetched 
1s 9d,1n one week, and that same week on the 
same ground J got nothing but five bad ha’penmes 
I once worked in the Uity where the Sun office 
now 18, just by the Hall of Commerce in Thread- 
needle street, and something was found in the 
Hall as now 1s, 1t was a French church once, 
and an old gent gave us on the sly Is a day for 
becr, to show him or tell him of anything we 
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turned up queer We did show him things as 
we thought queer, and they looked queer, but he 
allus said ‘Chiish,’ or ‘daamn’ From what 
I’ve heard hm say to another old cove as some- 
times was with him, they looked for something 
Roman Catholic” My informant no doubt meant 
“Roman,” as in digging the foundations of the 
Hall of Commerce a tesselated Roman pivemcnt 
was tound at a great depth 

Among these workmen are no Trade Societies, 
aw Benefit or Sick Clubs, and, indeed, no measures 
whatever for the upholding of accustomed wages, 
or providing “for a rainy day, unless individu 
ally If a rnbbish carter be sick, the men in the 
same employ, whitever their number, 10 or 40, 
contnibute on the Saturday evenings 6d each, 
towards his support, until the ;atients conva 
lescence There are no Houses of (Call 

The payment rs wn the masters yard on the 
Saturday evening, and always in money 'I'hcre 
are no drawbacks, unless for any period during 
the hours of regular labour, when a min may 
have been absent from his work ‘Fines there 1re 
none, except in large establishments among the 
carmen where many horses are kept, and then, if 
a min do not keep his regular stable hours in the 
mornings, especially the Sunday mornings, he 1s 
fined 6d These fines are spent by the carmen 
generally, and most frequently in beer 

The usual way of applyng for work is to call 
at the yards or premises, or, more frequently, to 
take a round in the districts where it 1s known 
that buildings or excavations ire being carried on, 
to inquire of the men if a hand be wanted 
Sometimes a foreman may be there who has 
authority to “put on’ new hands, if not, the 
ipplicant, with the prospect of an engagement in 
view, calla upon any party he may be directed to 
Several men told me that wnen thc y were eng tzed 
nothing was said about character The employers 
seem to be much influenced by the applicants 
appearance 

I must now give a brief description of the 
rubbish carter, and the scene of his labours 

Any one who observes, ind does not merely 
see, the lubour of the rubbish carter, will have 
been struck with the stolid mdiffcrence with which 
these men go about their work, howcver much 
the scene of their Jabours, from its historical asso 
cittions, may interest the bette: intormed So it 
was when the rubbish cirters were employed in 
removing the ruins of the old Houses of Pirha 
ment, and of that portion of the Tower which 
suffered from the ravages of the fire, and 80 it 
would be 2f they were dnected tomorow to 
commence the demolition and rubbish carting of 
Westminster Abbey, the Temple Church, or St 
Paul’s, even 1n their present integrity 

Sometimes the scene of the rubbish cirter’s 
mdustry presents what may be called 1 “ piteous 
uspect” This was not long ago the cise in 
Cannon street, City, and the adjacent courts and 
alleys, when the houses had been cleared of their 
turmiture, the windows were removed (giving the 
house what may be styled a “blind” look), most 
at the doors had been taken away, as well as some 
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of the floors Large cyphers, scrawled im white- 
wash on the walls and woodwork, imtzmated the 
different “lots,” and all spoke of desertion, the 
only moving thing to be seen, perhaps, was some 
flapping paper, torn from the sides of a reom and 
which fluttered in the wind 

A scene of exceeding bustle follows the ap- 
parent desolateness of the premises When the 
whole has been disposed ot to the several pur 
chasers, the further and finul work of demolition 
begins Baskets filled with the old bricks are 
rapidly lowered by ropes and pulleys into the carts 
below, it being the carter’s business to empty 
them, and then up the empty baskets are drawn, 
is if by a single jexk The sound of the hammc: 
used 1n removing and seprrating che old bricks of 
the building, the less frequent sound of the pick 
axe, the rumble of the stones and bricks into the 
cart, the noise of the pulleys, the shouts of the 
men aloft, crying “be low there!’ the half arti 
culate exclimations of the carters choked with 
dust, form 1 curious medley of noises The atmo- 
sphere 18 usually a cloud of dust, which sticks to 
the mens hair like powder The premises are 
boarded round, wnd if adjoming a thoroughfare 
the boards are closely fitted, to prevent the curious 
and the loiterers obstructing the current of pas 
sengers The work within 18 confined to the 
labourers, “no persons admitted except on busi 
ness seems 1 rule rigidly enforced The only 
men inside who appear idle are the over lookers, 
or surveyors They stand with their hands in their 
bieechcs’ pockets, and a stranger to the business 
might wcount them uninterested spectators, but 
fur the directions they occasionally give, now 
quitly, and now snappishly, while the Irishmen 
show in excessive degree of activity, the assump 
tion of which never deceives an overlooker 

irom twelve to one 1s the customary dinner 
hour, ind then all is quiet On visiting some 
new buildings at Maida hill, I found seven men, 
out of ibout 30, all fast asleep yn the nooks and 
corners of the piles of bricks and rubbish, the day 
being fine The others were eating their dinners 
at the public houses or at their own homes 

In the progiess of pulling down, the work of 
removil gocs 01 very rapidly where a strong force 
18 employed —the number varying from about 
twelve to 80 men A four storied house 18 often 
pulled down to its basement and the contents of the 
walls, floors, &¢ , removed, in ten days ora fortnight 

As the work of demolition goes on, the rubbish 
carter loids the cart with the old bricks, mortar, 
ind refuse which the labourers have displaced 
In some plices, where 1 number of buildings 1s 
being removed at the same time, an inclined plane 
or road 1s formed by the rubbish carters, up and 
down which the horses and vehicles can proceed 
Until such means of carrimge have been employed, 
the rubbish from the intemor foundation 1s often 
shot i a mound within the premises, and carried 
off when the way has been formed, excepting such 
portion as may be retained for any purpose 

In hot weather many of the rubbish cartera in 
the fair trade work in their shirts, a broad wooflen 
belt being strapped round the waist which, they 
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aay, supports “the small of the back” ut their 
frequent bending and stooping Some wear 
woollen night caps at this work when there 1s 
much dust, and nearly all the men in the ho 
nourable trade wear the “strong men’s” half 
boots, laced up in the front, as the best pretectors 
of the feet from the intrusion of rubbish 

In the cold weather, the rubbish carter’s work 
sng dress is usually a suit of strong drab white 
fustian The stut comprises a jacket with two 
large pockets The cost of such a suit, new, at a 
slop-tailor’s, 18 from 28s to 35s, fiom a good 
shop, and of better materiils, 40s to 55s Some 
ptefer stout corduroy to fustiin trowscrs, and 
some work in short amock fiochs 

Having thus shown the niture of the work 
the class of men employed, and the tmount of 1e 
muneration, I proceed to dc scribe the chuictenistics 
of the rubbish carters employed by the honour ible 
masters, I will then describe the state of the 
Jabourers who arc casually rither thin constantey 
employed , and finullv speak of the condition and 
habits of the lower paid workers under the cheap 
masters 

The Ability to Read and Write —1 think I 
heard ot fewer instinces of defecuye eduction 
among the rubbish carters thin mong other 
classes of unskilled libourers The number of 
men who could rcad and not write I found com 
puted at about onehalf It appeirs that the 
children of these men are very gencruly sent to 
school, which 1s certainly 1 he ulthful sign is to 
the desire of the pirents to do justice to their 
offsprmg As mong other cliscs, I met with 
uneducated men who had exiggcrated notions 
of the advantages of the cipalility of 1c wing 
ind writing, and men who posscswd such c*pa 
bility representing 1t as a worthless icqurement 

The majority of the Rubbrsh Carters im the 
honourable tride are, I im informed, ically 
marred men, and have familics € born in lawful 
wedlock” One decent ind intelligent min, to 
whom I was referred, sid (his wife being present 
and confirming his statement) “I dont hnow 
how it 18, sir, but they siy onc sc ibbed shecp 
will affect a flock” “Oh! it’s dreadful,’ sud the 
wife, “but some wiy it seems to run in places 
Now, we’ve lived among pcople much in our own 
way of life i Clerkenwell, and Pentonville, and 
Paddington Well, we’ve 1cason to believc, that 
there wasn’t much living together: unmamicd m 
Clerkenwell or Pentonville, but 2 goodish deal an 
Paddington I don’t know why, for they secmcd 
to live one with another, just 1s men do with thar 
wives But if there’s diughtcrs, sir, 18 1s grow 
ing up and gets to know it, as they 1e like enough 
to do, ain’t it a bad examplc? Yes, indeed,” 
said the wife, “and I’m told they cull going 
together in that bid wiy—they ought all to be 
punished—without ever entering a church or 
chapel, getting ‘ready marned’” JI inqmred if 
they were not perhaps mained quietly at the 
Reguatrar's office} “OO, that,” sad Mrs B——, 
“ain't hke being married at all JZ would never 
have consented to such a way, but I’m pretty 
certain they don’t as much as do that. gNo, air,” (in 
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answer to another inquiry), “I hope, and think, 
it ain’t so bad among young couples as it was, but 
its bad enough as it 18, God he knows” The 
proportions of Wedlock and Concubinage I could 
not learn, fo. the woman, I was assured, always 
took the man’s name, and both man and woman, 
unless 1n their cnps or their quariels, declared 
they were man and wife, only there was no good 
In wasting money to get thar “ maiiage limes” 
all for no use 

The Politics of the rubles! carters are, I am 
assured by some of the best informed among 
them, of no fixity, or principle, or imclimation 
whatever as regards one half of the entire body, 
ind thit the other half, whether ignorant or not, 
ue Chartists, the Jnsh generally excepted, and 
they, I understood, 1s * hid learned on previous 
occisions had no political opmions, unless such as 
wore entertained by thar priests Strong, rude, 
and ignoiint as miny of these carters are, J am 
told that few of them took part m any public 
minifestition of opinion, or in any disturbance, 
unless they were out of work “I think I know 
them well,’ one of their body sud to me, “and 
is long as they hive pretty middling of work, 
it J] tase tvery greit thing indeed to move ’em 
If they was longish out of work ind felt a pinch, 
vory hikely they d be found ready for anything ” 

With respect to Fee Trade, 1 am told that these 
mcn sometimes discuss it, and formerly diseussed 36 
fir more frequently imong themselves, but that 
1t wis not ibove one in a dozen, and of the better 
sort only, who cared to talk about it either now 
or then Thcre seems no doubt that the majority, 
whether thcy understand its puneiples and work- 
ing or not, are tivourrsble to it, I may siy, from 
all I could learn, that the great miority are I 
heud of one rubbish carter, formerly a small 
firmer, who left London for some other emyloy- 
ment, in the spring, contending, ind taking pains 
to enforce lis conviction, that iee Trade would 
1uin the bcst interests of rubbish carters, as year 
by ycar there would be more igricultural labourers 
lesorting to the gieit towns to look for such 
work as rubbish cuting for everv farmer would 
employ more Irish labourers it his own terms, 
and even the &s 1 week, the extent of the earn- 
ings of the agricultural | ibourers in some parishes, 
would be undersold by the Irnsh Last winter, 
he sud, very mimy countrymen came to London, 
and would do so the next, ard more and more 
cvery vear, ind so make | wWour cheiper 

As fu as I could extend my mquiries and 
observations, this mins atguments—although I 
cinnot siy J heird any onc offer to controvert 
them—were not considcicd sound, nor his facts 
fully cstiblished  The:ie were certumly greac 
numbers of good hands out of employment last 
winter, and many new ipplicn ts for work, “ but 
buildings,” I was told by a carman, “are of course 
alwiys slacker carried on in the winter Now, 
this ycu, so far (beginming of Octobei), things. 
seem to promise pretty well in our business, and 
so 1f 1t’s good this winter and was bad the last, 
why, as there’s the same Free Trade, 1t seems aa 
if it had nothing to do withit There’s not so 
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much building going on now as there was a few 
yeirs ago, but trade’s steadier, I think” 

Other rubbish carters, in the best trade, sad 
that they had found little difference for stx or 
eight years, only as bread was cheaper or dearer, 
and, if Free Trade made bread cheap, no man 
ought to say a word eguinst it, “no matter about 
anythmg else” Of course I give these opinions 
as they came to me 

As to Food, these labourers, when mm full work, 
generally live what thev consider well, that 1s, 
they eat meat and have beer to their meals every 
day Three of them told me that they could not 
say what then living cost sepirttely as they took 
all their meals at home with their fimilies, their 
wives laying out the money One coup] hid six 
children, and the hasband said they cost him 
about 17s a week in food, or rbout 25 6d per 
head, reckoning 2 pint of beer 1 diy for himself, 
and not including the youngest, which was an 
infant at the bieast ‘The father einnd 22s 
weekly, and the cldest child, a boy, 3s 6¢ 0 
week for carrying out ind collecting the pypcrs for 
a news’agent The wife could eirn nothing, 
although an excellent washerwoman, the carcs ot 
her family occupying her whok time She Uways 
had “the cold shivers,” she sud “if ever she 
thought of John’s being out of work, but he wis 
a steady man, and had bcen pretty fortunate 
If these men were engiged on 1 job at any 
distance, they sometimes breakfisted before sturt 
ing, or carmied broad and butter with them, ind 
eat it to a pint of coffee 1f new enough to rcoffee 
shop, but in some places they were not yeu 
enough Their dinners they eirried with them, 
generiuly cold meit and bread, in a basin covered 
with a plate, a hindkerchiet being tied round it 
so as to keep the plite firm and affoid 1 hold to 
the bearer ‘ It s not alwrys, you see, sir’ sud 
a rubbish carter, “that there’s a butchers shop 
near enough to run to and buy a bit of steik and 
get 1t dressed at 1 tap room fire, just for buying 1 
pint of beer, ind hive a knife and fork and 1 
plate, and silt found you into the baicain and 
pepper and mustird too, if you'll give the gul or 
the man 1d a week or so But we’re glid to get 
a good cold dinner 0, as to beer, 1t would be 1 
queer out of the way place indeed where a Jandloid 
didn’t scnd out a man to a bmlaing with ber’ 
One single man, who told me he wis only 1 small 
eater, gave me the following w his dai/y Intl of 
fare, as he rarely took my meds it his lodgings 
s 
0 
0) 
0 


d 
23 
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Half quartern loaf 

Butter 

Coffee (twice a day) 

Eleven oclock beer, sometimes + pint ind 
sometimes half a pint, but often obt uned 
as a perquisitc (averigc) 0 

iIb of becf steak, 01 a chop, or four or 
hve pennyworth of cold mcit from 1 


pes 


cook shop (worize) 0 5 
Potatoes 0 1 
Dinner beer 0 2 
Bread and cheese and beer fur supper ) 4 
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This was the average cost ef his daily food, 
while on Sandays he generally le. 68 for 
breakfast and tea, and a good dinner off a hot 
joint with baked potatoes from the oven, slong wih 
the family and other lodgers He had a good 
walk every Sunday morning, he said, but Lked to 
sleep awry the afternoon He found hw own 
Sunday beer, costing 4d dinner and supper, but 
he didnt eat anything at supper, as he wasn’t 
inclined after resting all day, and so his weekly 
expenses in food were —~ 


s ad 
Six working days, at ls 83d wday 10 1h 
Sund iy 1 10 
Weck » food 11 133 


J'o this, in the way of diink or luvunes, I might 
idd the carter sud, 2d a diy for gin (although 
he wasnt v drinker and was very seldom tipsy), 
‘for | trout uv fuend to 2 quirtcrn one day and 
miy be he stinds treat the next” Also 4d for 
Sundiy gin as he und the othe: men took a glass 
just before dinner for an appetite, and he took one 
utter dinner to send hin islkeep Add, too, 8d a 
weck for tobuco In all 1s 7d, which swells 
the wechly cost of ertang, dimking and smoking 
toles o}d Ths wishmgz was 4d 1 week (he 
wished his working jwkct ind trowsers himself), 
his rent 2, 6d for 1 bed to himslt, so that, 
16s 4'd being spent out of in earning of 183, 
he hid but ls 53d aweck left for his clothes, 
shoes Ac If he winted 1 slullng or two for 
anything he sud he knocked oft his supper, and 
then nothing was allowed in his reckoning for 
perquisites, so he mht be 2. 1n hind, +t least 2s, 
cvery wech ma regular wry of living This man 
expressed Ins conviction thit no min, who had 
to work hard, could live it smiuller cost than he 
aid That numbers of men did so, he admitted, 
but he § couldnt make it out” The two ways of 
living which I hive describea iiay be tiken aw 
the modes previlent vmong this cliss of labourers, 
who ack to lve ‘“comtortably”” Others who 
‘ rough it” live it Icss cost, dumng, for instance, 
off a pennvworth of pudding and half a pint 
of beer 

I iscertancd thit among the rubbish curters, 
those most firquently attendant on public worship 
arc the Li wh Luman Catho/res, and such Englishmen 
is had been agricultural labourers in rural parishes, 
ind had becn reucd in the hibit of church going, 
t habit in which, but not without manv excep- 
tions, they still persevere Among London bred 
libourers such habits are rirely formed 

The abodes of the better deseraption of a ubbish- 
cartias ue not generally in those localities which 
are crowded with the poor They reside in the 
streets oft the Edgewire and Harrow roads, as 
building has been cirried on to a very great ex 
tent in Westbourne, Muda hill, & , 1n Portland- 
town, Cimden town, Somers town, about King’s 
cross, in Islington, Pentonville, and Clerkenwell ,, 
oft the Commercial and Mileend roads, 1 
Wiulworth, Camberwell, Kenmngton, and Newe- 
ington, and, imdeed, im all the quarters where 
budding has been prosecuted on an extensive 
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— I wis mn some of their apartments, and 
them tidy and comfortable-looking one was 

1ally so Some stone-fruit on the mantel 
shelf shone as xf newly painted, and the fender 
and fireirons glittered from their brightness to 
the fire of the small grate The husband, how 
ever, was in good earnings, and the wife cleared 
about 5s weekly on superior needlework There 
was one thing painful to observe—the contrast 
bitween the robust and sun burnt look of the 
husband, and the delicate and pallid, not to say 
sckly, appearance of the wife The rents for 
unfurnished apartments vary from 2s to 5s, but 
oN the latter, unless the wife take in a little 
washing I heard of some at 2s, but very few, 
2s 6d to 3s Gd are common prices 

Lheard of no partiality for amusements among 
the rubbish carters, beyond what my informant 
spoke of—a visit to the play Some, I wis told, 
but principally the younger men, never missed 
going to a fair, which was not too far off I think 
not quite one half of those I spoke to, with the 
best earnings, had been to the Exhibition Of the 
worst paid, I am told, not one in 50 went, one man 
told me that he had no amusements but his pipe 
and his beer Some of them, I was assured, drank 
half a gallon of beer in a day, but at intervals, so 
as not to be intoxicated “A hind at cmbbage” 
as a@ favourite public house game among a few of 
these men, but not above one in halfa dozen, I 
was assured, “knew the cards,” and not one in two 
dozen played them 

These, then, are the characteristics of the 
labouring rubbish carters employed in the honour- 
able trade 

A fine-looking man, upwards of six feet in 
stature and of proportionate bulk, with so smart 
a set to his bushy whiskers, and a look of such 
general tidiness (after he had left off work im the 
evening), that he might have been taken for a life 
guardsman had it not been for a slight slouch of 
the shoulders, and 1 very unmilitary gait, gave 
me the following account — 

I’m a London mar,’ he said, “1nd though 
I’m not yet 25, I’ve hept myself for the Jist 
five years I’ve worked at rubbish carting and 
general ground work (digging for pipe laying, &c ,) 
as we nearly all do, but mainly at rubbish carting, 
and I’m at that now My frends are in the 
same line, 80 I helped them I was big enough, 
and was brought up thit way 0, ves, I cin 
read and write, but I haven't time, cr very 
seldom, to read anything but a newspiper now 
and again I’m a carman now, and hive 
a very good master I’ve served him, more 
or less, for three years I have had 25s a week, 
and I have had 29s , but that included over work 
Two hours extra work a day makes an extra day 
in the week, you see, sir O, yes, I might have 
saved money, and I’m trying to save 25/ now to 
see if ] can’t raise a horse and cart, and begin for 
myself n a small way, general jobbing I’ve 
been used to cart mould, and gravel, and turf for 
gentlemen’s gardens, or when gardens have been 
laid out in new buildings, as well as rubbish, for 
the same master Last year I set, to work in 
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hard earnest in the sante way, and this 1s where 
it is that always stops me Mr [his em- 
ployer} 1s very busy now, and things look pretty 
well about here (Camden town], but I don't 
know how it is in other parts It was the same 
last year, but trade fell off in the winter, and I 
was three months out of work 0, that’s a 
common case, especial with young men, for of 
course the old hands has the preference That’s 
where it 18, you see, sir, 1t’8 a wnceriarn trade 
It’s always that new shoes 1s wanted, but it 
aint always ncw houses My money all went, 
and then all my things went to the pawn, and 
when I got fairly to work again, I had a shirt 
and a shilling left, and owed some little matters 
I’d saved well on to 50s, and could have gone on 
siving, but for being thrown out Then, when 
you git into regular wiges again, there’s your 
uncle to meet, ind there’s always something 
wanted—a pair of half boots, or a new shirt, or a 
new tool, o~ something , so one loses heart about 
it, ind Icant rbeir not to appear respectable 

“J pay 2s aweek for my lodging, but it’s 
only for hilf 1 bed The house 1s let out that 
way to single men hike me, so each bed brings in 
4s a week There’s two beds in the room where 
I sleep, I don’t know how many in all Why, 
yes it sa respcctable sort of a place, but I dont 
much hhe it There ’s plenty such places, some ’s 
decent and some’s not Oh, certainly, a place of 
your own’s best, 1f it’s ever so humble, but it 
wouldnt suit a man hke me’ I may work one 
week at Paddington, and the next at Bow, and if 
I had a furmshed room at Piddington, what good 
would it be if J went to work at Bow? Only the 
bother and expense of removing my sticks again 
and again 0, people that find lodgings for such 
as me, know that well enough, and makes a prey 
of us, of course 

‘ I take my meals xt a public house or a coffee- 
shop O yes, I live well enough I have meat 
every day to dinner, a man like me must keep up 
his strength, and you can’t do that without good 
meat It’s all nonsense about vegetables and all 
that, as if mens stomachs were like cows’ I 
havc breid and butter and tea or coffee for brcak 
fast and tea, sometimes a few cresses with 1t Just 
to sweeten the blood, which 1s the proper use of 
vegetibles A pint of beer or so for supper, but 
I dont care about supper, though now and then I 
tike a bit of bread and cheese with a nice fresh 
onion to it Well, I m sure I can’t say what I 
lay out in my hying in a week, sometimes more 
and sometimes less I keep no account, I pay 
my way as I go on Some weeks when I get 
my Saturdiy mghts wage, I have from 2s 6d to 
6s 6d left trom last Saturday mght’s moncy, but 
that s only when I’ve had nothing to lay out 
beyond common Now, last week I was 4s 9d 
to the good, and this week I shall be about the 
ditto, but then I want a waistcoat and a silk 
handkerchief for my neck for Sunday wear, so I 
must draw on my Saturday mght There’s a 
gentleman takes care of my money for me, and I 
carry him what I have over in a week, and he 
takes care of it for me I did a good deal of 
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work about his houses—he has a block of them— 
and his own place, and I’ve gardened for him, 
and from what I’ve heard, my money ’s safer with 
him than with a Savings’ Bank When I want to 
draw he hikes to be satisfied what it’s for, and 
he’s lent me as much as 33s in different sums, 
when I was hard up He’s what I call a real 
gentleman He saysif I ever go to him tipsy to 
draw, and says 1t quite solemn like, he Il take 
me by the scruff of the neck and kick me out, 
though [laughing] he can’t be much above five 
foot, and has gray hairs, and seems a feeble sort 
of a man, I mean of a gentleman He enters al] 
I pay in abook Here it 18, «ir, for this year, if 
you'd like toseeit I wasn’t able to put any thing 
by fora goodish bit I lost my book once, but | 
knew how much, and sodid Mr —- , and he put 
it down in a lump 


Led 

July 18 In hand 1 3 0 
25 Riceived 0 8 6 
Aug 9 ; 0 3 6 
23 a 0 § 0 
Sept 13 ; 0 9 6 
20 ; 0 4 0 

27 ; 0 4 0 
£212 6 


“If I can’t sive 1 little to start myself on when 
I’m a single man, I cant ever after, I fincy , 80 
I’m a trying 

“No, my expenses, over and above my living 
and lodging and washing, and all that, ain t heavy 
Yes, I’m very fond of 1 good play, very Some 
galleries 18 6d, and sume 3d , but then there s 
refreshment and that, so it costs 1s 1 time Per 
haps I go once a week, but only in autumn and 
winter, when nights get long, and we leave work 
at half-past five The last time I was at the pliy 
was at the Marylebone, but there was some opcrt 
picces that don t suit me, such stuff and nonsense 
t like something very lively, or else 1 deep 
tragedy Sadlers Wells is the place, sir I[ 
mean to go there tomorrow mght Yes, 1 m 
very fond of the pautomimes Concerts T’ve been 
at, but don’t care forthem They re as dé ir at 
2d as an egg a penny, and an egg s only a bite 

“ Well, I’ve gone to church sometimes, but 1 
carman hasn’t time, for he has his horses to attend 
to on Sunday mornings, and that uses up his morn 
ing No, I never gonow Work must be done 
Tt ain’t my fault I’m sure, if I could have my 
wish, I’d never do anything on a Sunday 

“Yes, there’s far too many as undersells us in 
work I know that, but I dont like to think 
about them or to talk about them” [He seemed 
desirous to ignore the very existence of the scurf 
rubbish carters] “ They ’re Imsh many of them 
They ’re often quarrelsome and blood thirsty, but 
I know many decent men among the Inshmen in 
our gangs ‘There’s good and bad among them, 
as there 1s among the English There’s very few 
of the Irish that are carmen, they haven’t been 
much used to horses 

“T have done a little as a nightman when I 


worked for Mr,——- He was a parish con- 
tractor, and undertook such joba, and hked to put 
strong men onto them I didn’t likest. I can’t 
think it’s a healthy trade I can't say, but I 
heard it represented, that in this particular calling 
there was a great deal of under contracting going 
on when the railway undertakings generally re- 
ceived a severe check, and when a great number 
of hands were thrown out of employment, and 
sought employment in rubbish carting generally, 
and apirt from railway work These hands suf 
fered greatly for along time The tommy shops 
and the mddlemin system were enough to 
swillow the lugest amount of rulway wages, 80 
that very few hid saved money, and they were 
willing to work for very low wages A good 
miny of these people went to endeavour to find 
work at the large new docks being erected at 
Gicat Grimsby, near Boston, in Lincolnshire 
Some of the more prudent were able to raise the 
mcans of emi) iting, ind from one cause or other 
the pressure of this sutplus labour among rub- 
bish carters ind cxcavators, as regards the me- 
tropolis, became relicved 


Or Casuan Lasourn IN Ginkh it, AND THAT OF 
THE RUBBISH CARTLYS IN PARTICULAR 


Tit subject of casuul libour 13 one of such vast 
Importance in connection with the welfare of 1 
nition ind its people, and one of which the causes 
as well as consequences seem to be so utterly 
ignored by economical writeis and unheeded by the 
public, that I purpose here swing 1 few words upon 
the matter in generil, with the view of enabhng 
the rcader the better to understand the difliculties 
thit almost all unskilled and many skilled 
libourers have to contend with 1 this country 

By casual labour I mean such labour as can 
obtain only orcaseonal as contradistingwshed from 
constant employment In this definition I inclade 
all clisses of workers, literate ind illiterate, skilled 
and unskilled, whose professions, trades, or callings 
expose them to be cmployed temporarily rather 
than continuously, and whose incomes are 1n a con- 
sequcnt degree fluctuating, casual, and uncertain 

In no country in the world 1s there such an 
extent, and at the same time such a diversity, 
of casual libour as in Great Britain This ia 
ittributable to many causes—commeruial and agri- 
cultural, nitural ind artifiuial, controllable and 
uncontrollable 

I will first show what are the causes of casual 
Ivbour, and then point out its effects 

The causes of casual labour may be grouped 
under two heads — 

I The Brosh and Slack Seasons, and Fit 
Times, or periodical increase and decrease of work 
in certain occupations 

Il The Surplus Hands appertaming to the dif- 
ferent trades 


First, as to the briskness or slackness of em- 
ployment in different occupations This depends 
in different trades on different causes, among which 
may be enumerated — 

A The weather 
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B The seasons of the year 

C. The fashion of the day 

Pp Commerce and accidents 

T shall deal with each of these causes sertatem 

A The labour of thousands 1s influenced by 
the weather, 1t 18 suspended or prevented in many 
instances by stormy or rainv weather, and in 
some few instances it 1s promoted by such a state 
of things 

Among those whose labour cannot be executed 
on wet days, or executed but imperfectly, and 
who are consequently deprived of their ordinary 
means of living on such days, are—paviours, 
pipe layers, brickliyers, painters of the exteriors 
of houses, slateis, fishermen, wituimen (plying 
with their beats for hire), the crews of the riven 
steamers, a large body of agricultural ]ibourers 
(such 18 hedgers, ditchers, mowers, re pers, 
ploughmen, thatchers, and girdeneis), coster 
mongers ard all classcs of street sellers (to a great 
degree), street performers, ind showmen 

With regard to the degree in which agricultural 
(or mdeed in this instance woodlind) labour mivy 
be influenced by the weather, I may stitc thit a 
few years back there hid been 2 fall of orks on an 
estate belonging to Col Ciadock, neu Greta bridge, 
and the poor people, old men ind womcn, im the 
neighbourhood, were selected to strip off the bark 
for the tanners under the direction of 1 person 
appointid by the proprietor for this work they 
were prud by the bisket load The trees Jay in an 
open and exposed siturtion, ind the ran wis so 
meessant that the “birkcrs ’ could scircely do iny 
work for the whole of the first week but kcpt 
waiting under the ncirest shelter in the hopes 
that it would “cleu up” In the first week of 
this employment neuly one thud of the poor per 
sons, who had commenced thar work with erg: 
ness, had to apply for some tempor iry parochial 
tehef A rather curious instance this of 1 punish 
suffering from the casualty of vu very humble 
labour, and actully fiom the attempt of the poor 
to earn money, and do work prepired for them 

On the other hind some few clisses miy be 
sud to be benefited by the 1un whch 183 im 
poverishing others thse are cabmen (who tre 
the busiest on shou y days), scavigers, umbrelli 
makers, clog and pattcn mikers I wis told by 
the omnibus people that their vehicles filled better 
in hot than in wet weather 

But the labour of thousinds 18 influenced also 
by the werd, an eistaly wind prevailing for a 
few days will throw out of employment 20,000 
dock labourers and others who ate dependent on 
the shipp ng for then employment, such 1s lump 
els, corn porters, timber porters, ship builders sul 
nrakers, hghtcrmen, witcrmen, and, indeed, almost 
all those who are hnown as ‘long shoremen The 
same state of things prevails at Hull, Bristol, 
Liverpool, and all ou: lirge ports 

Frost,again, 1s equ lly inimical to some Jabourers’ 
uitenpats, the frozen out market gardeners are 
familiar to almost every one, and indeed all these 
who are engaged upon the lind may be said to be 
deprived of work by severely cold weather 

v 
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In the weather alone, then, we find a means of 
starving thousands of our people Rain, wind, 
and frost are many a labourer’s natural enemies, 
and to those who are fully aware of the influence 
of “the elements” upon the hving and comforts 
of hundreds of their fellow creatures, the changes 
of weather are frequently watched with a terrible 
interest Jam convineed that, altogether, a wet 
day deprives not less than 100,000, and probably 
nearer 200,000 people, including builders, brick 
liyers, and agricultural labourers, of their ordi 
nary means of subsistence, and drives the same. 
number to the public houses and beer shops (on 
this part of the subject I have collected some 
cutious ficts), thus not only decreasing their in 
come but positively increasing their expenditure, 
ind that, perhaps, in the worst of ways 

Nor can there be fewer dependent on the 
winds for their brerd If we think of the vast 
number «mployed either directly or mdirectly at 
the virious ports of this country, ind then remem 
ber that at each of these plices the prevalence of 
4 pirticul ir wind must prevent the ordinary ari 
vil of shipping and so require the employment 
of fewer hands, we shall have some idea of 
the enormous multitude of men in this coun- 
try who can be starved by “9 mpping and 1n 
caver ur” If ain London lone there are 20,000 
people deprived of food by the previlence of an 
cisterly wind (and I had the calculition from one 
of the principal officers of the St Katherine Dock 
Comprny), surcly it will not be too much to say 
that throughout the country there are not less 
thin 50,000 people whose living is thus pre- 
cariously dependent 

Altogether Iam inclined to believe, that we shall 
not be over the truth if we asscrt there ate 
between 100,000 ind 200,000 individuals and 
thar fumlius, or hut a milion of people, depen- 
dent on the elemcnts for their support in this 
country 


But this calculation refers to those clisses only 
who are deprived of a certun nwnber of days 
work by an alterttion of the weither, a cause 
that is essentialiv ¢phemerad in its chiricter The 
other sctics of nituru events influcnung the 
demind foi ]ibour in this country ire of a more 
contenuons naturc—the stimulus ind the depres- 
sion enduring for wecks1ither than divs J allude 
to the «cond of the four cucumstances above 
mentioned 18 inducing briskness or slachness of 
employ iment in different occupitions, viz — 

B The seasons 

These are the seisons of the year, and not the 
arbitt iry seasons of fashion, of which I shall speak 
next 

The following classes are among those exposed 
to the uncertainty of employment, and conse 
quintly of income, from the above cause, since 
it 38 only in particular seasons that puticular 
works, such as buildings, will be undertaken, or 
th ut opcn air pleaswre excursions will be attempted 
carpenters, Mulders, brickmakers, painters, plas- 
tercrs, paper hangers, rubbish-carters, sweeps, and 
riggers and lumpers, the latter depending mainly 
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on the arrival of the timber ships to the Thames 
(and this, owing to the ice in the Baltic Sea and 
in the mver St Lawrence, &c., takes place only at 
gertain seasons of the year), coal-whippers and 
coal porters (the coal trade being much brisker 
in winter), market porters, and those employed 
in summer in steam boat, railway, van, and barge 
excursions 

Then there are the casualties attending agricul 
tural labour, for, although the operations of nature 
are regnlar “even as the seed time follows the 
harvest,” thcre 1s, almost invanably, a smaller 
employment of labour after the completion of 
the haymnking, the shcep shearing, and the grain 
reaping labours 

For the hay and corn harvests it 18 well hnown 
that there 3 a penodic:] ammigratien of Irishmen 
and women, who clamour for the casewal employ 
ment, others, again, le:ve the towns for the sume 
purpose, the samc icsult takes plaice also in the 
fruit and per picking sc won for the London green 
warkets, while m the wintcr such people return 
some to their own country, and some to form 1 
luge proportion of the casuil cliss in the metro 
polis A tall Inshmin of about 34 or 385 (whom 
I had to sec when treating of the rehgion of the 
street Irish) Ic wes his acustomed crossing sweep 
ing wt all or most of the seisons I have men 
tioned, and retuins to it for the winter at the 
cnd of October, while his wife ind children irc 
then so miny units to idd to the casualties of the 
street sale of apples, nuts, and onions, by over 
stocking the opcn ur mukets 

The wutumn il season of hop pking 1s the grind 
sendezvous for the vigiancy of Isngland and Ine 
Jud, the streim of London vagrancy flowing ficcly 
into Kent at thit period, aid afterwuds fowmng 
brick with increiscd volume = Men, women, wd 
children are attiictcd to the hop hirvest The 
person 18 Over in Icss thin v month, ind then the 
casual labourers engaged in it (and thev re 
nearly all casuil J Wouters) must divert their in 
dustry, or thar endeavours for a living, into other 
channels, swelling the amount of casuilty in un 
skilled work or strcet true 

Numenically to cstimit the influence of the 
seasons on the libour mirkcet of this country is 
almost mm ovciwhclming tisk Let us try, how 
ever there are im round numbers one million 
agricultural |ibourers in this countiy, saying that 
in the summcr four labourers arc employed for 
every three mm the winter, there would be 2U0,000 
people and then fumes, or sary 1,000,000 of 
individuals, deprived of their ordinary subsistence 
in the wintc timc, this, of couse, does not 
include those who come from heland to assist 
at the hirvest getting — how many these may be 
I have no means of iscertuming Addcd to these 
there are the naturil vagabonds, whom I have 
before estimated 1t another hundred thousand 
(see p 408, vol 1), and who generally help at 
‘the harvest work o1 the fim or hop picking 

Then there are the crpenters, who are 163 000 
in number, the builders, 9200, the brickmakers, 
18,000, the painters, 48,200, the coil whippers, 
, 9200, the coal mmers, 110,000, muking altoge 
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ther 350,000 people, and estimating that for es ery 
four hands employed im the brisk season, there 
are only three required in the slack, we have 
80,000 more families, or 300,000 people, deprived 
of thur hving by the casualty of Jabour; so that 
if we assert that there are, at the least, including 
agricultural Jabourers, 1,250,000 people thus de 
prived of their usual means of living, we shalt not 
be very wide of the truth 

The next cruse of the buskness or slackwess of 
different employ ments 1s— 

C kishion 

The London fishionable season is also the par- 
liimentuy seison, and is the “brishest’ fiom 
about the cnd of February to the middle of July 

The workmen most vftected bv the aristocratic, 
populu, or gencrail fishions, ire— 

Talore, lidies hit moekers, boot and shoe 
mikers, hitters glovers, milliners, dress makers, 
mintui makers diawn and straw bonnet makers 
rtificial flower mehkers, plumassicrs, stay mikcis 
sik uid velvet wervers, stddlers, harness makcis 
coich builders, cubmen, job coichmen, farries, 
hvery stuble heepers, poulterers, pastry cooks, con 
fectioners, &e, Ac 

The ibove mentioned classes miy be taken 
recording to the Occuprtion Abstract of the list 
Census, it between 500,000 ind 600,000, and 
assuming the same ritio 13 to the differcnce of 
employment between the brisk and the slik 
seisons of the trides, or, in other words, that 
25 percent less hands are 1equied at the slack 
than it the brish time of these trides, we have 
another 150,000 peoplc, who, wich thur famnhes, 
mv be estimated utogether at say 500,000, who 
ie thrown out of work it 2 certam seqson, and 
hive to stave on as best they cin for at least 
three months in the your 

‘The Jist mentioned of the ciuses inducing 
brishness or slickness of employment are— 

D Commence ind Accidents 

Commerce has its periodical fits and stirts 
The publishcrs, for mstince, hive their season, 
generally from October to March, as people read 
more in winter than in summcr, and this arrange 
nunt immediately cifecets the printers and book 
binders, there is no change, however, as regurds the 
newsp ipers and periodicals Again, the early 1m 
portation to this country of the new foreign fruits 
gives activity to the dock und wharf labourers and 
porters ind carmen Thusthe arrival here, gener uly 
in rutumn, of the nut, chestnut, and grape (raisin) 
produce of Spun, of the ilmond crops in Portugal, 
Spain and Barbary, the date harvest in Morocco, 
and different paits of Afiicy, the orange gather 
ig im Madeira, and yn St Michacls, Tcreeira, 
and other islands of the Azores the fig harvest 
fiom the Levint the plum harvest of the south 
of France the currant piching of Zinte, Ithaca, 
and other Jon: in Islands ,—-all these events give an 
activity, as new fruit is always most saleable, to 
the tiaders in these southern productions, and 
more shopmen, shop porters, whart labourers, and 
assistant lightermen are requred—casually re- 
qured—‘or the time 

I was told by a grocer, with a country eonnec- 
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tio, and in a large way of business, that for 
three weeks or a month before Christmas he re 
quired the aid of four fresh hands, a shopman, an 
errand boy, and two porters (one skilled in pack 
ing), for whom he had nothing to do after Christ- 
mas If in the wide sweep of London trade there 
be 1000 persons, including the market salesmen, 
the retail butchers, the carriers, &c, 80 circum- 
stanced, then 4000 men are casually employed, 
and for a very brief time 

The brief increase of the carrying business gene 
rally about Christmas, by road, water, or railway, 
13 sufficiently indicated by the foregoing account 

The employment, again, in the cotton and woollen 
manufacturing districts may be said to depend for 
its briskness on commerce rather than on the 
seasons 

Accidents, or extraordinary social events, pro 
mote casual labour and then depress it Often 
they depress without having promoted 1t 

During the display of the Great Exhibition, 
there were some thousands employed in the dif 
ferent capacities of police, packing, cleaning, por 
terage, watching, interpreting, door keeping and 
monev-taking, cab regulating, &c , and after the 
ciose of the Exhibition how many were retained? 
Thus the Great Exhibition fostered cisual, or un 
certain labour Foreign revolutions, moreover, 
affect the trade of England speculitors become 
timid and will not cmbark in trade or in any 
proposed undertaking , the foreign import and 
export trades are parilysed, and fewer clerks 
and fewer labourers are employed Home poli 
tial agitations, also, have the sime effect, 1s 
was seen in London during the corn liw riots, 
about 35 years ago (when only eight members of 
the House of Commons supported a chinge in 
those laws), the Spaficlds riots in 1817, the 
affair in St Peter's field, Manchester, in 1819, 
the disturbances and excitement during the trial 
of Queen Caroline, in 1820 1, and the loss of life 
on the occasion of her funeral in 1821, the agita 
tion previously to the passing of the Reform Bull 
had a hike effect, the meeting on Kennington 
Common on the 10th of Apml,—ain all these 
periods, indeed, employment decreased Labour 3s 
affected also by the death of a member of the 
royal family, and the hurned demand for gencral 
mourning, but in a vcry small degree to what was 
once the case A West End tailor employing a 
great number of hinds did not receive a single 
order for mourning on the death of Queen Ade 
laide, while on the demise of the Princcss Charlotte 
(in 1817) thousands of operative tailors, thiough- 
out the three kingdoms, worked day and night, 
and for double wages, on the general mourning 
Gluts in the markets, an increase of heavy bank 
ruptcies and “panics,” such 18 were experienced 
in the money market in 1825-6, and again in 
1846, with the failure of banks and merchants, 
likewise have the effect of augmenting the mass 
of casual labour, for cxpitalists and cmployers, 
under such circumstances, expend as little as 
possible in wages or employment until the storm 
blows over Bad harvests hive a similar de- 
pressing effect. 
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There are also the consequences of changes of 
taste The abandonment of the fashions of gen- 
tlemen’s wearing swords, as well ag embroidered 
garments, flowing periwigs, large shoe buckles, 
all reduced able artizans to poverty by depriving 
them of work So it was, when, to carry on 
the war with France, Mr Pitt introduced a tax 
on hair powder Hundreds of hair dressers were 
thrown out of employment, many persons abandon 
ing the fashion of wearing powder rather than 
pty the tax There are now city gentlemen, who 
can remember that when clerks, they had some- 
times to wait two or three hours for “then turn” 
at a barber’s shop on a Sunday morning, for they 
could not go abroad until their hair was dressed 
and powdered, and their queues trimmed to the 
due standard of fashion So it has been, more 
over, in modern times in the substitution of silk 
fo. metil buttons, silk hats for stuff, and in the 
supersedence of one material of dress by another 

These several causes, then, which could only 
exist In a community of great wealth and great 
poverty have rendered, and are continually render 
ing, the labour market uncertain 1nd over stocked, 
to what extent they do and have done this, 
it 18, of course, almost impossible to say p eczsely, 
but, even with the strongest disposition to avoid 
exagyeration, we may assert that there are in this 
country no Jess than 125,000 families, or 500,000 
people, who depend on the weather for their food, 
300,000 families, or 1,250,000 people, who cin 
obtain employment only it particular seasons, 
150,000 more fumes, or 500,000 people, whose 
tride depends upon the fishionrble rather thin 
the nitural seasons, are thrown out of work at the 
cessation of the brisk time of their business, and, 
perhaps, another 150,000 of families, or 500,000 
people, dependent on the periodical increase and 
decrease of commerce, and certain social and poli 
tical accidents which tend to cause a greater or less 
demand for labour Altogether we may assert, 
with safety, that there are at the leist 725,000 
familics, or three milhons of men, women, and 
children, whose means of living, far from being 
ce1tun and constant, are of a precarious kind, 
depending either upon the rain, the wind, the 
sunshine, the caprice of fishion, or the ebbings 
and flowings of commerce 


But there 1s a stil] more potent cause at work 
to increase the amount of casual Jabour in this 
country Thus fir we have proceeded on the 
assumption that at the brisk season of each trade 
there 1s full employment for all, but this 1s far 
from being the case in the great majority, if not 
the whole, of the instances above cited In almost 
ull occupations there 18 in this country a super 
Jlurty of labowers, and this alonc would tend to 
render the employment of a vist number of the 
hands of a casual rather than a regulir character 
In the generahty of trades the calculation 1s 
that one thud of the hands are fully employed, 
one third partially, and onethud unemployed 
throughout the year This, of course, would 


; be the case 1f there were twice too many work- 
| people, for suppose the number of work people m 
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a given trade to be 6000, and the work snfficient 
to employ (fully) only half the quantity, then, 
of course, 2000 might be occupied their whole 
time, 2000 more myht have work sufficient to 
occupy them half their time, and the remuning 
2000 have nowork at all, or the whole 4000 mmght, 
on the average obtun three months’ cmploymcnt 
out of the twelve, and this as frequently the c tse 
Hence we see that 1 surplusage of hands in 1 trade 
tends to change the employment of the grat 
majority fiom a state of constancy and regularity 
mito one of casuilts and precariousne ss 

Consequently it becomes of the Inghest import unc 
that we should endeavour to ascertun what ire 
the circums ances inducing 2 surplusaye of hinds 
m the several tridcs of the present diy A sa 
plusage of hands sn v tride may yrocced from 
thiec different ciuses, viz — 


1 The altcrition of the hours, rat , or mode 
of working, or «Ise the term of hina. 

2 The incieise of th hinds tncmsclyes 

3 ‘Lhe decre ise of the work 


Juach of these ciuses 18 essentially distinct, in 
the first ese there is neither an increase in the 
number of hands nor . decrease in the quantity of 
work, ind yet a sirplustge of libourcrs is the 
consequence, tor itis sclfcvident thit if ther he 
work enough in i given trade to occupy 6000 
men all the year round, | bowing twelve hours per 
diy for six divs in the week, the same quinuty 
of work wall uffird accup ction to only 4000 men, 
or onc thud less, liboutinge between fifteen ima 
siatecn hours por dium for scven days im the weck 
The same result would, of com ¢, tihe plu , 1 
the workman were made to Jibour one tiiid am ae 
quickly ind soto get through one third mo ¢ work 
in the sume time (cither by increasing their inter st 
in thar worl, by the mvcntion of 1. new tool 
by estie supervision, or by the subdivi ion of 
lubour, &c& Ac), the ame re ult would cf eo use 
ensue ag if they Tibomed one thnid longer hours 
vi7, onc thud of the hinds must te thr wn out 
of employment So, run, by atermy the rer d 
vi Jurm of wa/,as by proauany on the | rye 
ecile, instead of the small, a smaller number ct 
Jabourcts ac required toexcant th same um unt 
of work, and thus Qf the n uket fr such work be 
neccossarily limited) v surplusaize of libourers is 
the result Hence we see thie th ult ration cf 
the hours, ritc, or mode of workin may tod a 
positively to overstock a conntry with |b ourers 
wif the [iboucrs hems Ives had unduly in 
creascd 

But this of course ison the wsumption that both 
the quintity or wok md the number of hinds 
emun the » me dhe next cf the three ciuses, 
above mentioncd wsiuducimys vsurplu inc of hinds, 
1s that which uises from i pos tive ane case ie the 

umber of dabowcrs whale the quar tity cf work 1 
mains the same or incre rses it i less rite th un tne 
Jabourers, and the third canse 1s, where the sur 
plusage of labourers arises not from any alteration 
in the number of hinds, but from a_ positive 
decrease on the quantity of work 

These are distinctions neccessary to be borne 
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clearly in mind for the proper understanding of tins 
branch of the subject 
In the first case both the number ef hands 
and the quintity of work remain the same, but 
the term, rate, 01 mode of working 18 changed 
In the second, hours, rate, or mode o1 
working remain the sime, as well as the quantity 
of work, but the numba of hands 1s increased 
And in the third cise neither the number of 
hinds nor the hours, rate, or mode of workmg 18 
supposed to hive been altered, but the work only 
to liave decreased 
The surplusige of lands will, of course, be the 
sime in cach of these cases 
I will be.in wath the first viz, bat which in- 
duces a surplusizc of Jaboucrs in a tride by 
crubling fewcr hinds to gct through the ordinary 
unount of work This 19 what as called the 
cc nomy of Iibour 
Ther ae of course, only three modes of econo 
mizing Ti our or cursing the sime quantity of 
woth to be done by 1 smaller numbcr of hands 
Ist Bs cunsing th men to work longer 
2nd By ciusin, the men to wotk que/a, and 
sc act throunh more work in the same time 
did by altaainy the mode of worl or hiring, 
ag in the © darje system of production, where 
fewer hinds ire requied or the custom of tem 
porary Inming wh ic the men are retuned only 
ey Jong is their services atc needed, and disch urged 
mimediritcly afters uds 
hirst,¢! thitaino le of economising labour which 
depends on an ¢ cease of echer the videnary 
hooso days for wos This is what ww usually 
tcriued over worl md Sundiy work, both of 
Which we bug dy creative of surplus hinds ‘Me 
hour of | bout in mechinted culmgs ue usually 
tucls , twoof them deveted t> meus, o: 72 hours 
(less ty the permitted intervals) mo uweek In 
th cise of mv inquinics for the Chronedle, I 
m twith slopcibine moikers, tulows and rulliners 
who worke 4s ton hours md more duly, their 
tal bem. culy interrupted by the necessity ot 
§ my out if smull mister to purchise miteriils, 
md cflar th goods for ale, or, af y mtneymen 
in the slop trade, to obtun more work and cury 
whit wis compl ted to the misters shop) They 
wi cton Sundivs ilso, one tulor told me that 
the cot he worked at on the previous Sunday 
wis far the Rov Mr ——, who “little thought 
tint these slop. orkers rirely give above 1 
fewomirutes ty mew Thus they toil 40 hours 
bevord the hours ustal in an honomable tride 
(112 bh urs inste rd of 72) in the course of aavech 
or between three md tour days of the regulir 
hours of work of the six, working days Tn other 
word two such men will in less than 1 week ace 
comphish werk which should occupy thrve men a 
full week, or 1000 men will execute labour tanly 
cul ulited to employ 1000 at the least ,A paucity 
of emylovm ntis thus causcd among the general 
bods by this system of over labour decreasing the 
share of work accruing to the severul operatives, 
and s« wding to surplus hands 
Ot over work, 1s regards exccssive labour, both 
m the genctal and fancv cabinet trade, I heard 
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tae following accounts, which different operatives 
concurred in giting, while some represented the 
labour as of longer duration by at least an hour, 
and some by two hours, a day, than I have stated 

The labour of the men who depend entirely on 
“the slaughter houses ’ for the purchase of their 
articles 18 usually seven davs a week the year 
through That 1s seven days— for Sunday work 
i all but umiverenl—each of 13 hours, or 91 
hours in all, while the established hours of 
labour in the “ honourable trade” are six divs of 
the week, each of 10 hours, or 60 hours in all 
Thus 50 per cent is added to the extcnt of the 
production of low priced cabinet work, merily 
from “ over hours ,” but in some cases I he ud of 
15 hours for seven days in the week, or 105 hours 
in all 

Concerning the hours of Jabour in this trade, I 
had the following minute pirticulas from 1 
garret mister who was a chur maker — 

“TI wok from six every morning to nine at 
night, some work till ten My breikfast it eight 
stops me for ten minutes =I cin breakfast in less 
time, but 1t 8 a rest, my dinner tikes me say 
twenty minutes it the outside, ind my tra, eight 
inmutes All the 1est of the time I im slaving at 
my bench How miny minutes rcst is that, sit? 
Thirty eqght, well, say three quarters of an hour, 
and that allows a few sicks at a pipe when I 
rest, but I can smoke and work too I have 
only one room to work and eit in, or I should 
lose more time Altogether I labour 14} hours 
every diy, and I must work on Sundays—at 
least 40 Sundays mm the year One may as well 
work as sit fietting But on Sundays I only 
work till it’s dusk, or till five or six 1n summer 
When it’s dusk I tike a wilk I m not well 
dressed enough for a Sunday wilk when its 
light, and I cant wear my apron on that dav very 
well to hide patches But there s aight hous 
that I reckon I take up cvery week onc with 
another, in dancing about to the sliughtercrs 
I’m satished that I work yery nearly 100 hours 
a week the yew through, deducting the time 
taken up by the slaughterers, and buying stulf— 
say eight hours a week—it gives more thin 90 
hours a week for my work, and there s hundieds 
Jabour as hard as I do, just for i crust ’ 

The East end tuiners gener uly, 1 wis mformed, 
when inquiring into the state of thit tride, 
labour at the lathe from sia oclock in the morning 
till eleven and twelve at mght being 18 hours 
work per day, or 108 hours per week = ‘Lhey 
allow themselves two hours for their meils It 
takes them, upon an averige, two hours more 
every day fetching and cariying their work home 
Some of the East end men work on Sundays, ind 
not a few either, said my informant ‘ Sometimes 
I have worked haid,” said one man, ‘ from aix 
one morning till four the next, and scarcely had 
any time to take my meals in the birgain = | 
have been almost suffocated with the dust fiving 
dewn my throat after working so many hours 
apon euch heavy work too, and sweating so much 
It makes a man drink where he would not.” 

This system of over work exists in the “ slop” 


pirt of almost every business—indeed, it 1s the 
principal means by which the cheap trade is 
maintained Let me cite from my letters in the 
Chronicle some more of my expenence on this 
subject As regards the London mantua makers, 
I said —“ The workwomen for good shops that 
give fair, or tolerably fair wages, and expect 
good work, can make six average sized mantles 
in a week, working from ten to twelve hours a 
day, but the slop workers, by toiling from thor 
tccn to sixteen hours a day, will make nene 
such sized mantles in a week In a season 
of twelve weeks 1000 workers for the slop 
houses and wirchouses would at this rate 
mike 108000 mantles, or 36,000 more than 
workers for the fair tride Or, to put it m 
another light, these slop women by being com 
pellcd im order to live, to work such over hours 
is inflict lasting injury on the hcalth, supplant, by 
than over work and over hours, the labour of 500 
hands, working the regular hours ” 

The following are the words of a chamber mas 
ter working for the cheip shoe trade — 

“From people being obliged to work twice the 
hours they once ded work, or that in reason they 
ought to work, a glut of hands 18 the consequence, 
and the masters are lcd to mike reductions in 
the wiges They take advantaye of our poverty 
and lower the wages, so as to undersell each 
other and command busincss My daughters 
hive to work fifteen hours 1 day that we may 
mike a birc living They seem to have no 
spirit ind no animition in them, 1m fact, such 
very hud work tikes the youth out of them 
They hive no time to enjoy their youth, and, 
with all thar work, they cit present the re 
spectible appewince they ought” “I” (inter 
posed my informants wile) “often feel a faintness 
and oppression from my hard work, as 1f my 
blood did not circulate ” 

The better cliss of artizans denounce the system 
of Sunday working as the most imquitous of all 
the smpositions ‘Lhey object to it, not only on 
moril and religious grounds, but economically 
so = * very 600 men employed on the Sab 
bith, say they, “deprive 100 individuals of a 
week« work  kvery six men who labour seven 
days in the week must necessarily throw one 
other min out of employ for 1 whole week. The 
seventh man is thus deprived of his far share of 
work by the overtoiling of the other six.” This 
Sundiy working 18 a necessary consequence of 
the chevp slop tride The workmen cannot keep 
thar fumes by their six days labour, and there 
fore they not only under that system, get less 
wiges ind do more work, but by their extra 
labour throw so many more hands out of em 
ploy ment 

Here then, in the over work of many of the 
trade, we find a vast cause of surplus hands, and, 
const quently, of cisual labour, and that the work 
n these tiades has not proportionately increased 18 
proven by the fact of the existence of a superfluity 
of workmen 

Lit us now turn our attention to the second of 
the causes above cited, viz., the causeng of men to 
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work gutcler, and so to accomplish more m the 
same tune There are several means of attaining 
this end, 1t may be brought about either (@) by 
making the workmans gains depend directly on 
the quantity of work executed by him, as by the 
substitution of piece work for day work, (8) by 
the omission of certain details o1 parts necessiry 
for the perfection of the work, (c) by decreasing 
the workmans pry, and so mcrewsing the neces 
nity for him to execute a greater quantity of woik 
‘n order to obtum the same income, (d) 1n 
creasing the supervision, and encouraging a spirit 
of emulation among the workpeople, (e) bs 
dividing the labour into a number of simple and 
minute processcs, and 80 incrcasing the expert 
ness of the labourers, (f) by the invention of 
some new tool or machine for expediting the 
operations of the workman 

I shal give a brief illustration of eich of these 
causes serrutim, showing how they tend to produce 
a surplusage of hands in the trades to which they 
are severally applhed And first, as to making 
the workman's gains depend directly on the quan 
lity of work executed by ham 

Of course there are but two direct modes of pry 
ing for labour—either by the day or by the piece 
Over woik by day work 1s effected by meins of 
what 18 called the “strapping system” (is de- 
scribed in the Afoining Chionude in my letter 
upon the carpenters and joiners), where 1 whole 
shop ire set to race over their work in silence 
one with another, eich striving to outdo the rest, 
from the knowlcdge thit inything short of ¢xtri 
ordinary exertion will be sure to be punished 
with dismisstl Over work by piece work, on the 
other hand, 13 almost 1 necessuy consequence of 
that mode of pryment—for where men arc pad by | 
the quantity they do, of courseit becomes the intercst 
of a workman to do more than he otherwise would | 

“ Almost all who work by the day or for | 
fixed salary, that 18 to say, those who labour for 
the gain of others, not for them own, hive it | 
has been well remarked, ‘no imtercst in doing | 
more than the smallest quantity of work thit will | 
pass as a fulfilment of the mere terms of their 
engigement Owing to the insufhcicnt interest 
which day labourers have in the result of their 
labour, there 13 a natural tendcncy in such | ibour 
to be exticmely inefficient—. tendency only to 
be overcome by vigilint supermtende ree on Uy 
part of the persons who a7e interested am the | 
result, The ‘masters eye’ 13 notoriously the | 
only security to be relied on But supermend | 
them as you will, day labourers are 80 much in | 
ferior to those who work by the piece, that 1s 
was before said, the litter system 1s prictised im 
all industrial occupations wherc the work admits 
of being put out in dehmite portions, without in 
volving the neccssity of too troublesome a surveil 
Jance to guaid against inferiority (or scamping) 
in the execution” Butof the labourer 1t piece 
work 18 made to produce a greater quantity than 
at day-work, and this solely by connecting his 
own interest with that of his employer, how much 
more largely must the productiveness of workmen 
be increased when labouring wholly on their own 


_ hours, and receiving, at piece work price, 35s 
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account! Accordingly it has been invanably 
found thit whenever the operative unites in him 
self the double function of caprtalist and labourer, 
as the “ garret master” in the cabinet trade, and 
the “chamber master” in the shoe trade, making 
up his own materials or working on his own 
property, his productiveness, single-handed, 1s 
considerably greater than can be attained even 
under the large system of production, where all the 
arts and apphances of which extensive capital éan 
avul itself are brought into operation 

As regards the increased production by omitting 
certain detarls necessary for the due perfection of 
the work it may be said that “ scamping” adds 
it Ieast 200 per cent to the preluctions of the 
cabinet makers trade I ascertained, in the 
course of my previous inquiries, several cases 
of this over work from scamping, and adduce 
two A verv quick hind, a little master, work 
ing is he culled it, ata slaughtering pace,” for 
1 wirchous, mide 60 plain writing desks in a 
week of 90 hours while a first rate workman, 
so a quik hind mide 18 in a week of 70 
hours The scamping hind sud he must work 
at the rate he did to make 14s a week from u 
slaughter house, and so used to such style of 
work hid he become, that, though a few years 
back he did West end work im the best style, he 
could not now make eighteen desks in a week, if 
compellcd to fimsh them in the style of excellence 
displ iyed in the work of the journeyman employed 
for the honourible trade Perhaps, he added, he 
couldnt mike them in that style at all The 
frequent use of roscwood veneers in the fancy 
cabinet, ind their occisional use m the general 
cibinet tride gives, 1 wis told, great facilities for 
scunping If in his histe the scamping hand 
mye the venecar, or if at hive been originally 
fiulty, he tikes 2 mixture of gum shellac and 

colcur (colour beimg a composition of Venetuan 
rod and lamp black), which he has ready by him, 
rubs it over the dimiged part, smooths it with a 
shghtly heited iron md so blends it with the 
colour of thc rosewood that the warchouseman 
does not detect the fliw In the general, as contra 
distinguished from the fancy, cabinet trade I found 
the sime ratio of “scamping” A good workman 
in the better paid tride made a four foot mahogany 
chest of drawcrs in five days, working the regular 
A 
«camping hand mide tive of the same size in 1 
woek, ind had time to carry them for sale to the 
warehouses, wit for their purchase or refusal, 
and buy material But for the necessity of doing 
this the scamping hind could have made seven 
in the 91 hours of his week though of course 
ina very inferior minner “They would hold 
together for a time’ I was .ssured, “and that 
was all, but the slaughterer cared only to have 
them viewly and cheap” These two cases ex- 
cud the averige, and I have cited them to show 
whit can be done under the scamping system, 

We now come to tne encreased rate of workung 
wnduced by a reduction of the ordinary rate of 
remuneration of the workman Not only ig it 
true that over work makes under pay, but the 
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gonverse of the proposition 1s equally true, that 
under pay makes over work—that 18 to say, it 15 
true of those tradea where the system of piece 
work or small mastership admits of the operative 
doing the utmost amount of work that he 1s able 
to accomplish, for the workmin in such cises 
seldom o1 never thinks of reducing his cxpenditure 
to his income, but rather of incre sing his libour 
go as still to bring his income, by cxtry produc 
tion, up to hig expenditure ence we And thit, 
as the wages of a tride desund, s do the 
labourers extend thar hours of work to the 
utmost possible limits—th:y not only toil carla 
and Inter than before, but the Stndiy becomes 1 
work day hke the rst (amongst the Sswe ite 6 of 
the tailormg trade Sunday Jibour, w TL hive 
shown, 18 almost univcrsal), wd when the hours 
of work are cirried to the cxtience of humin 
indnstry, then more 13 soucht to be done int 
given epace of time, cither by the employment of 
the mcmbers of than own fimnly, or ipprenticcs, 
upon the inferior portion of the work, or cle by 
*“scamping it” “My employcr 1] wis told by 
A journeyman tailor working for the Messrs 
Nicoll, § reduces my wages one third ind the con 
sequence is, IT put in two sutches where Toused 
to give thice ’ “J must work fiom iv to a, ht, 
and Jiter,” said a pembrohe tableem ther to me 
“to get 18s now for my Jibont, where To oused to 
get 545 a weck—thit 8 just athid = 1 could in 
the old times give my children good schooling 
and good meils Now children have to be put 
to work very young I have fom sons working 
for me ut proscnt Not only, the cfore Coes uy 
stimulus to extra production mthe over work und 
over work mike under piv, but unda pry, by 
becoming an additional provocative to mare ised 
industry, again giv¢s 11s¢ In Its turn to over work 
Hence we armve at a plun un rin, lin—ore 
work makcs urder pay and under pay malcs 
over wor] 

But the above means of incicasing the rite of 
working refer solely to those cases where the 
extra labour 1s induced by mahing it the cudercst 
of the workmin 50 to do ‘he othe: me ins of 
extra production is Dy strecter supereescon cf 
Journeymen, or those pad ly the day The 
shops whcie this system is cuforced ue termed 
“ strapping shops,’ as indicative of establihments 
where an undue quantity of work 18 cxpectcd 
from a journeyman in the course of the day 
Such shops, though not directly miking use of 
cheap labour (for the wages pud in them are 
generally of the higher ratc), still, by ¢xiting 
more work, may of course be sid, in stuctncss, 
to encourage the system now becommg gener ul, 
of Jess pay and inferior skill] These strapping 

establishments sometimes go by the namc of 
“ scamping shops,” on account of the tine 
aliowed for the manufacture of the different 
articles not being sufliient to admit of good 
workmanship 

Concerning this “ strappong” system I received 
the following extraordinary account from a man 
after his heavy day’s labour Never in all my 
experience had J seen so sad an instance of over 





work The poor fellow was so fatigued that he 
could hardly rest in his seat As he spoke he 
sighed dceply wd heavily, and appeared almost 
spirit broken with excessive labour — 

‘I work at whit 13 called a stripping shop,” he 
said, “and have worked at nothing else for thes: 
many yorrs pist in London I call ‘ strapping’ 
cong a8 much work as 1 hum being or a horse 
possibly cin in tdiv, ind that without any hang- 
ing upon the collar, but wyth the foreman’s eyes 
constintly fixcd upon you, from six oclock in the 
mornmg to six o'clock at myht The shop in 
which I work is for il the world hhe a prison, 
the silent system is 18 strictly currcd out there as 
in. model giol Tf a man wis to ask any com 
mon question ef his neighbour, except it was 
conncetcd with jis t: d , he would be discharged 
tur md then If 1 journey min mikes the least 
mustike, he 1s pached off just the sime A man 
working it such plices is ulmost uwavs in fur, 
for the most trif ling things he s thrown out of 
work mom instant And then the quintity of 
work thit onc is forced to get through 1s posi 
tively awiul af he cant do a plenty of it, he 
dont stop long whcre I am No one would 
think at wis possible to get so much out of 
blood and bones No slaves work like we do 
At some of the strapping shops the foreman 
keeps continnily walking about with his eyes 
on dl the men it once At othcrs the foreman 15 
perched high up so that he cin have the whole of 
the mon under Ins eve togcthcr I suppose since 
IT knew the tride that a wan does your temes the 
worl that he did formally JT hnow aman that’s 
Conc four puts of sishes in a dav, and one 3s 
considcred to be 1 good diys libour What s 
wo © than all, the inen ue every one striving 
onc iwunst the other Each 9 trying to get 
throu, the worx quicker than his neighbours 
kour or five men uc act the sume Job, so that they 
miy be all pitted ygunst one anothcr, and then 
wry thes go cvcry one striving his hardest for 
four that the others should git finished first They 
ne ul teumme dong fiom the fist thing an the 
momung to the list vt night, 13 hard as they can 
go, md when the time comes to hnock off they 
uc icidy to drop I] was hours after I got home 
last night before I could get a wink of sleep, the 
soles of my feet weic on firc, and my arms ached 
to thit degree that I could hardly lift my hand to 
my hcad Often, too, when we get up of a morn 
ing we are more tircd than when we went to bed, 
for we cin t slecp many a might, but we mustnt 
Jet our cmployers hnow it, or else they’d be cer 
tin we couldn’t do enough for them, and we'd 
get the suk So, tired as we may be, we ar 
obliged to look Inch, somehow or other, at the 
shop of 2 morning If we’1e not beside our bench 
the very moment ‘the bell s done ringing, our time s 
docked—thcy wont give us a single minute out 
of the hour If I was arate for a fur master, 
I should do neirly one-third, and sometimes a half, 
Jess work than I am now forced to get through, 
ind, even to manage that much, I shouldn't be 
idle a second of my time It’s quite a mystery 
to me how they do contrive to get so much work 
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out of the men But thev are very clever people 
They know how to have the most out of a man, 
better than any one in the world They are all 
picked men in the shop—regular ‘ strappers, and 
no mistake The most of them are five foot ten, 
and fine broid shouldered, strong backed fellows 
too—if they werent they wouldnt have them 
Bless vou, they mike no words with the men, 
they sack them if they ’re not strong enouch to do 
ill they want, and they can pretty soon tell the 
very first shaving 1 main strikcs in the shop what 
achap is mide of Somemen we dom tp ¢t such 
work—quite old men ind gray wich specticles on 
by the tame they ire forty I hive secu sinc 
strong men, of 36, come in there amd be bent 
double in two 01 thiee years = They ue most all 
countrymen it the strapping shops If they sc 
great strapping fellow who they think lis pot 
some stuff ibout him that will come out, they will 
give hima job ducctl, We ue used for ail the 
world hhe cab or omnibus horses Duce ly tacy s 
hid all the work out of us, we ue urned off ind 
I am sure, aftcr my divs woth 1s over my feel 
ings must be very much the same is onc of the 
London cib horses As for Sundiv it is fe) call 7 
vday of rest with us for the pgreiter put of us 
fiy abed Ul diy md even toit will hudly tue 
the aches and pins out of our bone id muscles 
When I’m done id flung by, of course 1 iiust 
otarve ’ 
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paper Ihave seen a small manufactory where 
ten men only were employed, and were some ot 
them, consequently, performed two or three dis- 
tinct operitions But though they were very poor 
and thercfore but mditterently wecommodated with 
the necessary machinery, they conld, when they 
excitid themselves, mike among them about 
twelve pounds of pins ina day There are in 


+ pound upwards of 4000 pins of a middhng 
S17 

* Those ten persons thercfore could make 
among th m upwards of 48000 pins in a day 
Lucho person therctore, miking a tenth part of 
$8000 pins rusht be considarcd as maling 4800 
pins ain ot dw But at they had all wrought 
sepiritely ind independently, and without any of 
them huing been clucued to this pecuhar busi 
ness they catualy could not eich of them have 
mide 20, perips rot one pm ina day 

M Sos furishes u still stionger ex unple of the 
elects ot div toi of Ttbow, from % not very im 
pottint branch of industry certunly, the manufac- 
tur oof pliving cards It is sud by those en 
~ta¢din the busine s thitcach curd thatis a piece 
of pisteboud of the size of the hind before being 
ready tot Sule docs not undergo fewer thin 70 
ope itions, eve Vv one of which might be the oceu 
pition of a distinct clus of workmen And 
there are not 70 clisses of work people in eich 
cird nanufictory it is beewse the division of 


The next means of mdueing iv quicker rou of libomr as not cumnicd so far isatmight be, because 


working, and so ccononmiing the number of hh 
bouters, 1s by the dereseom and eebeltee coe CF 
fabour ‘In perhaps all the shailed worl of 
London, of the better sort this is more or [css 
the case, iti the cisco im we much smaller delice 
in the country 

The mee subdivision mikes the opcritives per 
{ict adepts in thou respective branches working 
it them with i greater wid t more assured facility 
than af thar cue had to be given to the whole 
work, and in this manna: the work 1s completed 
in less time, and consequintly by fewer hinds 

In illustration of the extraordinuy increased 
productiveness induced }, the division of labour, 
I need onlv cite the well hnown ces — 

“Tt as found sivs Mr Mill, “that the produc 
tive power of Jabour 13 increased by carrying, the 
separation further and further by brething down 
more and more every process of industry into 
parts, so that eich Jabomer shall confine himoelt 
to an cven smiller number of simple opcr itions 
And thus, in time, aise those remuhible cases 
ot what 1s called the division of Iibom, with 
which all readers on subjects of this miture ac 
famhar Adam Smiths allustrition from pin 
making, though so well hnown, 1s sv much to the 
point, thit I will venture once mote to tr inscribe 
it *The business of making a pin 1s divided into 
eighteen distinct operitions One min driws out 
the wire, another straightens it, a thud cuts it, a 
fourth points it, and a fifth grinds it at the top for 

eceiving the head, to make the head requires 
twe or thrce distinct operations, to put it on, is a 
cular busmess, to whiten the pins 1s another, 
itis even a trade by tteelf to put them into the 
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the sume workman is charged with two, three, or 
four distinct opcaritions The influence of this 
T have 
soon ov cud minutitory where thuty workmen 
produccd daily 15 .00 curds, bang above 500 
cuds for cich | bourer ind ait may be presumed 


| thit at euch of these workmen were obliged to 


perform ul the opcritions himself, even supposing 
him vy prictiscd hind he would not, pahaps com- 
plete two citds ini day and the 30 workmen, 
mstcad of 15,000 cuds, would mil ¢ only 60,’ 

One greit promoter of the decree of manual 
Tibour is to be found in the cconomy of labour 
fion uvery dincrent crise to any [ have pointed. 
out i tending to the increise of surplus hands 
ind cisuaul libow, viz to the use of machinery 

In this country the use of machinery has 
cconomised the lvbour both of min and horse to 
bgeiter extent thin a3 known im any other 
Jind, and thit in neuly all departments of com 
mcice or troffi ‘The total cstrmated machine 
power an the hanzdom 14 600,000,000 of human 
beings, ind this his been all produced within the 
list century In agiiculture, for example, the 
threslung of the corn was the pe.sants work of 
the Jiter wtumn ind of a grcat part of the winter, 
until tow irds the latter part of the last century 
The hirvest wis hardly considered complcte untal 
the corn wis tuicshed by the peasants On the 
first introduction of the threshing machines, they 
were demioli hcd in many places by the country 
Jabowcrs, whose rage was exctd to find that 
their wintci 3 work, instead of being regular, had 
become casual 

But the use of these machines 2s now almost 





, Wiveyxal 
rdity to say that threshing machines could 
possibly increase the number of threshers, even as 
the reaping machines cannot possibly increise 
the number of reapers, their cffect 18 rather to 
displace fhe greater number of libourers 80 en 
ed, and hence indeed the “ economy” of them 
¢ 18 not known what number of mon were, +t 
any time, employed in threshing corn) = Thar 
displacement was gradual, and in some of the 
more remote parts of the provinces, the fluls of 
the threshers may be heard still, but 11 a threshing 
machine—for they are of diffircnt power——do the 
work, as has been stited, of six I:bourcis, the 
economization or displaccment of manual labour 18 
at once shown to be the economizition and dis 
placement of the whole libour (for 1 season) of 4 
country side, thus increasing stuplus hands 
In other matters—in the unloading vessels by 
cranes, 1n all branches of manufacturcs, and cven 
in such minor matters is the grinding of coffee 
berries, and the cutting ind splitting of wood for 
lucifer matches, an immense amount of muni 
labour has been mimumizcd, economizcd, or dis 
placed by steam machinery On my inquiry into 
the condition of the London siwvers Lfound that 
the labour of 2000 men had lncn displaced by 
the steam saw mills of the metropolis tiene = At 
one of the largest builders I saw michiuics for 
making mortises and tcnons, for stichin, mould 
ings, and, indeed, performing all the oper itions 
of the carpenter—onc such machine domg the 
work, perhaps, of a hundred men I ished the 
probable influence that such an instrument wis 
hkely to have on the men? ¢ Ruin them all, wis 
the laconic reply of the superintendent of the 
business! Within the last yout cisks hive been 
made by machincry—a feat that the coopers 
declared impossible Whecls, also, hive been 
lately produced by stam I mcd, however, 
as I have so recently tonchcd upon the sub 
ject, do no more than call attention to the in 
formation I have given (p 240 vol us) con 
cerning the use of machinery im lic of humin 
labour It is there shown that if the public strect 
sweeping were effected, throughout the metropolis 
by the machines, newly 196 of the 275 minual 
labourers, now scw iging for the purish contractors, 
would be thrown out of work, and deprived of 
74381 , out of ther joint carnings, in the your 
Xt as the fashion of poliucal cconomists to 
insist on the gencral proposition thit machinery 
increases the demand for labour, rither thin de 
creases 1t, when they write unguirdedly, how 
ever, they invariably betray a consciousness that 
the benefits of machinery to manual labourers ire 
not quite so invanable is they would otherwise 
make out. Here, for instance 18a confession from 
the pamphlet on “the Employer and Lmployed,” 
published by the Messrs Chimbers, gentlemen 
who surely cannot be accused of being averse to 
economical doctrines It 1s true the pamphlct 13 
-ntended to show the evils of stukes to working 
men, but it likewise points out the evils of me 
chanical power to the same cliss when applied to 


vertain operations, ‘ 
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It would, of course, be the height of | “Strikes also lead to the superseding of hand 


lahour by machines,” says this little work “In 
1831, on the occasion of a strike at Manchester, 
several of the capitalists, afraid of ther business 
being driven to other countries, had recourse to 
the celebrated machinists, Messrs Sharp and 
Co of Manchester, requesting them to direct 
th inventive talents of thew partner, Mr Ro 
berts, to the construction of a self acting mule, in 
order to omincipate the trade from galling slavery 
and impending run Under assurances of the 
most hberil cncourigement in the adoption of 
his invention, Mr Roberts suspended his profes 
sional pursuits as an engineer, and set his fertile 
4chius to construct 1 spinning automaton In the 
course of 1 few months he produced a machine, 
culled the ‘Self acting Mule,’ which, in 1834, was 
In opcrition in upwirds of 60 fictones, domy 
the wok of the head spinners so much better than 
thiy could do rt themsclres, as to leave them no 
chance agarnst rt 

In Ins work on the ‘Philosophy of Manufac 
tuics, Dr Ure observes on the sime subject— 
The elegintart of calico printing, which embodies 
In its operttions the most elegant problems of 
chemistry is wcll is mechinics, hid been for a 
long period the sport of foolish journeymen, who 
turned the lberu mcins of comfort 1t furmshed 
them into weapons of warfare ‘gainst their em 
ployers ind the trade itself They were, in fact, 
by thar delinous combinations, plotting to kill the 
goose Which ]ud the golden «zs of their industry, 
or to force at to fly off to 2 foreign land where it 
night hve without mokestition In the spint of 
Ihzyptiin tish masters, the operitive printers dic 
tited to the manufuturcrs the number and quality 
of the ipprentices to be idmitted into the trade, 
the hours of their own Iibour, and the wages to 
be pud them At length cipitalists sought deliver 
ance from this intole: wble bondage in the resources 
of science, and were speedily reinstated in their 
legitimate domimon of the heid over the inferior 
members ‘Che four colour und five colour machines, 
which now rendcr cilico printing an unerring and 
expeditious process, uc mounted in all great 
estiblishments It wis under the hgh pressure 
of the sume despotic confederacies that self acting 
ippiritus for executing the dyeing and rinsing 
operations his been devised ’ 

“The croppers of the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
ind the hecklers o: flix dressers, can unfold ‘a 
tile of wo on tins subject Their earnings 
exceeded those of most mechanics, but the fre 
quincy of stukes imong them, and the irregu 
laritues in then hours and times of working, 
compelled misters to substitute machinery for 
the minual libour Zheer trades, or consequence, 
hare been an @ great measwie superseded ” 

It must, then, be idnutted that michinery, cn 
some cases at least, does displace manual labout, 
ind so tend to produce a surplusige of labourers, 
even as over work, Sund1y-work, scamping work, 
strapping work, piece work, minutely-divided work, 
&c hive the same effect so long as the quantity 
ot work to be done remains unaltered The exten 
sililaty of the market rw» the one circumstance 
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which determines whether the economy of labour 
produced by these means is a blessing or a curse 
to the nation To apply mechanical power, the 
division of labour, the large system of productior, 
or indeed any other means of enabling a less 
number of labourers to do the same amount of 
work when the quantey of work to be done ts 
lemited rn ets nature, as, for instance, the threshing 
of corn, the siwing of wood, &c, 1s necessanily 
to make either paupers or criminals of those who 
were previously honest independent men, living by 
the exercise of their industry in that particulir 
direction kconomze your labour one half, in 
connection with a pirticular article, and you must 
sell twice the quantity of thit article or displace 
a certain number of the Jibourcrs, that is to siy, 
suppose it requires 400 men to produce 4000 com 
modities in a given time, then, 1f you enable 200 
men to produce the same quintity in the sime time, 
you must get rid of 8000 commodities, or deprive 
a certam number of Iibourcis of their ordinuy 
means of living Indeed, the proposition 13 ilmost 
self evident, though generuly ignored by social 
philosophers economize your labour at 1 greater 
rate than you expind your markets, ind you must 
necessarily increase your pipers and criminals in 
precisely the same ratio ‘The division of | ibour, 
says Mr Mall, following Adam Smith, “1s limited 
by the extent of the market It by the separi 
tien of pin making ito ten distinct employ mentu 
48,000 pins cin be made in a day this sepuation 
will only be idvisable 1f the number of ucessible 
consumcrs 1s such as to require cvery diy some 
thing like 48,000 pins = If there 13 a demand for 
only 25,000, the division of labour cin be adv in 
tageously cirried but to the cxtent which will 
every day produce that smaller number’ Agun, 
as regards the large system of production, the 
same authority says, “the possibility of substitu 
ting the large system of production for the small 
depends, of course, en the extent of tne market 
The large system can only be advantageous when 
a large amount of business 1s to be done, it 
implies, therefore, either 1 populous and flourish 
Ing community, or agre tt open ng for exportition ’ 
But these are mere glimmeiings of the broad in 
controvertible principle, that the econome.ation of 
labour at a greater rate than the expansin of the 
markets, 1s necessarily the cause of surplus labou 
in &@ Community 

The effect of machinery in depriving the families 
of agricultural labourers of then ordinary sources 
of mcome 1s well established “Those counties, 
wnites Mr Thointon, “in which the class of agri 
cultuial labourers 1s most depressed, hive all ene 
thing in common” Exch of them wis formerly 
the seat of a flourishing manuficture carried 
on by the cottagers at their own homes, which 
has now dectyed or been withdrawn to other 
situations Thus, in Buckinghamshire and Bed 
fordshire, the wives and cluldren of labouring 
men had formeily very profitable occupation in 
making lace, during the Jast war a tolerable lace 
maker, working eight hours a day, could easily 
enrn 10s or 12s a week, the prohts of this em 
ployment have been since so much reduced by the 
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use of machinery, that a pillow lacemaker must 
eet twelve hours daily to earn 2s. 6d a 
week ” 


The last of the conditions above cited, as causing 
the sime or a greater amount of work to be exe 
cuted with a less quantity of labour, 1s the large 
system of production Mr Babbage and Mr Mull 
hive so well and fully pointed out “the economy 
of labour ’ effected in this manner, that I can- 
not do better than quote from them upon this 
subject — 

‘ Kven when no additional subdivision of the 
work, says Mr Mull, “ would follow an enlarge- 
ment of the oper itions, there will be ,00d economy 
in enlarging them to the point at which every 
person to whom it 3s convenient to asugn a 
special occup ition will hive full employment mn 
that occupition This point 1a well illustrated 
by Mr Bibbige —“ If michines be kept working 
throngh the .4 hours” {which 1s evidently the 
only economic il mode of employing them], “1 18 
necessiry thit some person shall attend to admit 
the workmen it the time they relieve each other , 
and whether the porter or other servant so em 
ployed admit onc person or twenty, his rest will 
be equally disturbed It will also be necessary 
oceisionilly to wdyust or repur the machine, and 
this cin be done much better by a workman 
accustomed to michine making than by the person 
who uses it Now, since the good performance 
and the durition of machines depend, to a very 
great extent upon correcting every shake or 
imperfection in their parts as goon as they appear, 
the prompt ittention of a workman resident on 
the spot will consideribly reduce the expenditure 
ising from the weir and tear of the machinery 
hut in the cise of a single lace frame, or a single 
loom, this wouid be too expensive a plan Here, 
then, wises another cucumstince, which tends to 
enlirge the extent of the futoay It ought to 
consist of such a number of machines as shall 
occupy the whole time of one workman in kecping 
them in order If evtended beyond thit number 
the same principle of cconomy would point out 
the necessity of doubling or tipling the number 
of machines, in ordcr to employ the whole time 
of two or three skilful workmen Where one 
portion of the woikman’s labour consists in the 
cxertion of mcre physical force, as in weaving, 
and in miny similir irts it will soon occur to the 
nnulacturer that, if that part were eaecuted by a 
steam engine, the same min might, in the case of 
wetving, attend to two or more Jooms at once, 
and, since we already suppose that one or more 
operative engineeis have been employed, the 
number of looms miy be so arranged that their 
time shall be fully occupied in keeping the steam- 
engine and the looms in order 

Pursuing the sume principles, the manufactory 
becomes gradually so enlarged that the expense of 
hghting during the mght amounts to a consider- 
able sum, and as there are already attached to 
the establishment persons who are up all night, 
and can therefore constantly attend to it, and 
also engineers to make and keep im repair any 
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taachinery, the addition of an apparatus for mik 
ing gas to light the factory leads to a new exten 
sion at the same time that it contributes, by 
diminishing the expense of lighting and the risk 
of accidents from firc, to reduce the cost of mi 
nufwturing 

“Long before a factory his reached this extent 
wt will have been found neccssiry to estibhish an 
accountants department, with clerls to pry the 
workmen, and to sce that they arnve at thar 
stated times, and this department must be im 
communication with the agents who purchase the 
raw produce, and with those who sell the miamu 
facturcd article It will cost these cals ind 
accountants little more time ind trouble to pry a 
large number of worn men thin a small number, 
to check the wcounts of Jape trinsictions thin 
of smill If the busmess doubled itself at would 
probably be neces vy to me cise, but catamly 
not to double, the number cithar of account ints 
or of buying wd scliing aguuts J very enercase 
of business would enable the whole to be carind on 
with a mroportonally small amount of labou 
As a generd rule, the cxpenses of 2 business do 
not increise by iny meins proportionally to the 
quantity of business Let us trike is an cxaumpl 
a set of operation which we uc weustomed to 
see carned on by one great ostubushment— that of 
the Post Ofte 

“Suppose that the business let us s1y only of 
the London Ictter post instead of being centr used 
tn a@ single concern, were divided waiong five or 
ix competing compinics Jo ach of the ¢ would 
be obligcd to maintun almost as large um costa 
blishment as is now sufliaent for the wholc 
dance eich must wruge for weaving und deliver 
ing lettcrs in all parts of the town, «ich must 
send letter currmers into cvery strict uid almost 
every ley, and this, too, 13 miny times in the 
day as is now done by the Post Office, af the 
seivice 1s to be 1s well performed  Isuh must 
have in office for receiving letters in cvery nogh 
bourhood, with all subsidiary irringements for 
collecting the lettcrs from the diftcrent offices and 
re distributing them =I sty nothing of the much 
grater number of superion officers who would be 
required to check ind contiol the suborain ites, 
amplying not only a greater cost in saluies for 
auch responsible ofhccrs, but the necessity per 
haps, of being siishcd in miny instances with an 
anferior standard of qualific ition, and so failing i 
the object.” 

But this refers solely to the “large system of 
business” as applied to purposcs of manufacture 
and distnbution In connection with agzicul 
ture there 1s the same saving of labom ¢flected 
“‘The large farmer,” says Mr Mall, “his some 
advantage in the article of buildings It does 
not cost so much to house a great number of 
cattle mm one building, as to lodge them equally 
well in several buildings There 1s also some 
aivantage in implements A small farmer 1s 
sot so likely to possess expensive irstrumcnts 
Bat the principal agricultural implements, cvcn 
when of the best construction, are not ex 
pensive It may not answer to agsmall farmer 
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to own a threshing machine for the small 
quintity of corn he has to thresh, bunt there 1 
no reison why such a machine should not in 
evcry naghbourhood be owned in common, or 
provided by some person to whom the others pay 
vconsideration for its use The lirge farmer can 
mike some stiving in cost of carriage There 18 
neuly 13 much trouble in carrying a small pertion 
of produce to market, as a much greater produce, 
in brmging home v small, as a much larger quan 
tity of nanurc, and articles of daily consumption 
Sher 3 also the greater cheipness of buying 
things in dirac quantitics’ 

A short time igo T went into Buchinghamshire 
to Jook inte the allotment system And, in one 
puish of 1800 ers, I found that some years 
1.0 there were seventoan farmers who occupied, 
upon the werige, 100 vce» cach, ind who, previous 
to the ammigiition of the Irish harvest men, con 
sicety employed six men v piece o1, mn the aggre- 
~He, upwuds of 1U0 hinds Now, however, the 
farmers in the sume push ocenpy to the catent of 
00 wires cach, and respective’, employ only sir 
pen and a few extia hands at harccst tone 
Thos the number of hinds employed by this 
svsteri has been decreased onc half I learned 
morcover, from 1 clergyman theic, who had 
rmoodcd an Wiltshuc thit the sime thing was 
wom, on in that county also, thit small farms 
were civing wiy to lirge furms, and thit at least 
half the Jabouers hid becn displaced = The 
agiicultural Jabourcrs at the time of talang the 
lost consu, ware 1 500 000 in numbcr, so that, 
if this system be .cncr aly curried out, there must 
be 750000 libourers ind thar famulics, or 
8,000,000 people depuved of ther lying by it 

Si James Grilhim in his evidence betore the 
Commnittcc on Criminal Commitments has given us 
some curious pirticulars as tu the decrease of the 
number of hands required for ticultural purposes 
where the Jurge system of production 1s pursued 
in plice of the small he his told us how mans 
hinds he wis enibled to get mid of by these 
meins the proportion of labour displiced, 1t will 
be osecm unmounted to vbout 10 per cent of the 
Jubouring populition In answer to . question 
relitive to the imciease of popul ition in his dastict, 
he replied — 

‘IT hwe inveclf taken v2 y strong means to 
piceent ct, for it so happens that mv whole estate 
cume out of Jeiwe in the year 1822, after the 
cunency of a Icase of fourteen yeus, and by 
consolidation of farms, and the destruction of 
cottages L have demeneshed, upon my own pro 
pety, the population to the catent of fiom 300 to 
400 souls ’ 

‘On how many acres?—On about 30,000 
acres’ [This is at the rate of one m every 100 
acres] 

What was the whole extent of population }— 
It wis under 4000 before I 1cduced 1t 

“What became of those 300 or 400?—The 
greater pirt of them, being smail tenants were, 
eniblid to find farms on the estates of other pro 
prietors, who pursued the opposite course of aub- 
dividing their estates for the purpose of obtamag 
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fngher nominal rents, others have become day 
Tubouress, and as day Jabourers, I have reason to 
know, they are more thriving than thev were on 
my estate as smill farmers, subject to 1 high rent, 
which their want of capital acldom enrbled them 
to pay, two or three of these familics went to 
Anturic 

“Have vou any out of work?—Nonc entirely 
out of work, some only partiilly employcd, but 
since the dispersion of this large mass of popula 
fon, the supply of Jibour his not much excecded 
the demand, for eheuceer Tremored a family, 1 
pulled down the house rnd the prrochial ye alou y 
respecting settlements 18 m ample check on che 
influx of stringers ’ 

, Similar to the influence of the large svstcm of 
production in ats displiwennnt of libourcrs, 1 

cnibling 1 larger quintity of work to be exceed 
by one establishment with a smiller number of 
hands than would be required were the umount ot 
work to be divided into vw mumber of smaller ¢ te 
bhshments,—similir to this mode of cconemiziig 
labour, 1s thit mode of work whah by Utcrm. 
the produce rither thin the mode of production 
and by substituting an uticl that requiacs Ics 
Yabour for onc that required more gets sid of 4 
Jarge quantity of libour ind, consequent!y, ides to 
the surplusige of Iibourers = An anstunce of this 
1 in the substitution of pasturige for ti'lice 

“Plough liss and git more,’ sys Sir J) Gaithim 
the gicat economist of Jibow, sumply bee wise 
fewer people will be required to attend to the 
Jand = =But this plin of grizine instead of ploncn 
ing was adopted in this couutry some con i > 
bach, ind with what effect to the Lubomrcrs ind the 
peopl. at large, the following extrict from the 
woik of Mr Thointon, on over popurition, wall 
show — 

“The cxtension of the woollen m nuficture 
was rusing the price of wool and the little 
attendince which shcep require wis im additional 
motive for cvusing sheep fuming to be prefered 
to tillage  <Anrible lind, therefore, begin to be 
converted into pasture, and the seemingly inter 
minable corn fields, which, like those of Germany 
it this diy, probibly extended for miles without 
having their even surface broken by fences or 
any other visible boundaries, disippeucd After 
being sown with grass they were surrour ded ind 
divided by inclosures, to prevint the shcep from 
straying and to do awiy with the necessity of 
having shepherds always on the watch Ly these 
changes the quantity of work to be done upon 1 
farm was exceedingly diminished, ind moat of the 
servants, whom it had been usual to board ind 
lodge in the manor and firm houses, were «is 
missed This wig not all The murred firm 
servants were ousted from then cott ges, which 
were pulled down, and then girdens ind firlds 
were annexed to the adjoining meadows he 
smill farmers were treated in the saine wry as 
their leases fell in, and were sent to youn the duly 
nreasing crowd of competitors for work that was 
daly increasing wn quantily 

“Even freeholders were in some instinces ejected 
from their lands This social revolution had pro 


e 


bablv commenced even before the prosperity of 
the persant:y had reached 11s climax, but in 
L487 it attracted the notice of Parhament, and 
an Act wis pissed to restrain its progress, for 
already it was observed thit inclosures were be 
coming ‘morc frequent, whereby arable land, 
ahech could not be manwed uethout people and 
Familes, wes rurned ato pasta, auhich was 
casily aed by a fom ladsuarn and that 
tonucies for voirs: lives, and at will whereupon 
Most of tne yeomanry hved, were turned into 
demesnes * In 1553 $, An act wis passed 
stron Iw condemning the practice of * iecumula 
tin, fumes, which at wis declacd had reduced 
vind vcllous multitude’ of the peop’: to poverty 
ind miscry, and Kft them no alternuive but to 
sterl cr to dic pitifully’ of cold and hunger 
In this Actait was stited that singh fiums might 
bo fotna with flocks of trom 10,000 to 20,000 
sheep upon them, md it wis orduned thit no 
mir should keep more thin 2000 shecp, evcept 
upon ho oown lind, or rent mom than two 
firms 
Two vous leterit wis cnited thit the king 
sh tud hive vimoicty of the profis of Tid con 
ver C1 (subscquently too date specifi d) fiom 
tli « to pastures, until i suitible house was 
crected, md the lind wos restored to tdlige In 
Toot, 2 daw} vas made which requicd that on 
ull cstites as large v quantity of Jind as had 
becn Kept in tillre for four veurs together at any 
time since the wcesson of Henry VIIL, should 
he so contiied in tilige = But these, ind many 
subsequent cnictments of the sime hiid, had not 
the smallest cflect in checl ing the consolid ition of 
fum We find Roger Sschim an Queen Eh 
booh oreaca lamenting the dispersion of famihes, 
the rum ot houses the breiking up ind destruc 
tion of the noble yvoominry, the honour and 
sicrgth of Irglind  ELurison als» speaks of 
towns pullcd down for sheep walks ‘and of the 
tenements that hal fillon cithcr down or into the 
lords hinds, or had been ‘brought und united 
together hy other men, s0 that im some one 
minor, seventecn, eyhteen, or twenty honses 
were shrunk § 

“Where hive been 1 great many householders 
ind inhibitants, says Bishop Tatimer, ‘ there 1s 
now but + shepherd ind his dog’{| And ina 
cunous trict, published in 1551, by one Walham 
Stuford, a husbindmin 1s mide to exclaim, 
‘Murry, these inclosurcs do and unao us all, for 
they make us piv dearer for our land that we 
occupy, ind ciuseth thet we can hue no land to 
put to tllige , allis tiuken up for pasture, either 
for sheep or for grazing of cattle, msoinuch that I 
hive known ef Jite v dozen ploughs, within Tess 
compiss thin six mics wbout me, laid down 
within this sesen years, and wher threescore 
parsons or upwids hd their livings, now one 
min, with his catth, hith all Those sheep 1s 


* Jord Bacons Hist of King Henry VIL, Works, 
vol v p 6) 

¢ 2th Henry VIU cap 13 

+,X6Fdw VI,cap 5 

§ Edens Hist of the Poor vol {1 p U8 
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the cause of all our mischief, for they have driven 
husbandry out of the country, by which was 
increased before all kinds of victuals, and now 
altogether sheep, sheep, sheep’* While num 
bers of persons were thus continually driven from 
their homes, and deprived of then means of live- 
lihood, we need not be at a loss to account for the 
increase of vagrancy, without ascribing it to the 
increase of population ” 

As an instance, within our time, of the same 
mode of causing a surplusage of labourers, and so 
adding to the quintity of cisual labour in the 
kingdom, viz, by the extension of pasturage and 
consequent diminution of tillije, we may cite the 
“clearances,” as they were called, which took place, 
some few years back, in the Highlinds of Scot 
land = “Itis only within the list few years,” 51ys 
the author above quoted, ‘ that the strithes ima 
giens of Sutherland have becn cleared of ther 
unhabitants, and that the whole country has been 
converted nto one emmense shecpwalk, over which 
the traveller may proceed for 40 miles together 
without sceing a tree or 1 stone wall, or any thing, 
but a heath dotted with sheep and lambs + 

The example of Sutherland 13 imitated in the 
neighbouring counties During the last four 
years some hundreds of families hive been 
‘weeded’ out of Rossshue, and neuly 400 
more have reccived notice to quit next yeu 
Similar notice his been gi cn to 34 fimlics in 
Cromarty, and only the other day cightecn families, 
who were living in perce ind comfort, in Glen 
calvie, in Ross shure, were expelled from the farms 
occupied for ages by themselves ind their fore 
fathers, to make room for shecp” And still we 
are told to ‘plough less and graze moe!” 


We now come to the last mentioned of the cir 
cumstances inducing a surplusage of Iibourcrs, 
and, consequently, augmenting the amount of 
casual labour throughout the kingdom, viz, by 
altering the mode of hiring the labourers At 
page 236 of the present volume, I hive said, in 
connection with this part of the subject,— 

“Formerly the mode of hiring firm labourers 
was by the vear, so that the employcr wis bound 
to maintain the nen when unemployed But now 
weekly hirelings and even journcy work, or hung 
by the day, prevail, and the labourers being pud 
mere subsistence money only when wanted ire 
necessitated to become either prupers o: thieves 
when their services arc nolenge required It 28, 
moreover, this change from yearly to weekly and 
daily hirings, and the consequent discuding of 
men when no longer wanted, thit has partly 
caused the immense mass of surplus Jabourcrs, who 
are continually vagabondizing through the country, 
begging or stealing as they go—men for whom 
there is but some two or three weeks work (har 
vesting hop picking, and the like) throughout the 

” 


Blackstone, in treating of the laws relating 
to master and servant (the greater part of the 


¥ Pictorial History of England, vol 11 p 900 
4 rts of the ‘‘ Commussioner” of tha, Times News 
paper, in June, 1815 


farm labourers or farm servants, as they were ther 
called, being included under the latter head), tells 
us at page 425 of Ins first volume— 

“The first sort of servants, acknowledged by the 
laws of England, are MMNIAL SERVANTS, 80 called 
from being enter mena, ordomestic The contract 
between them and their masters arises upon the 
huing If the hiring be generally, without any 
pirticulir tame dameted, the law construes it to be 
a hung for a year (Co Lit 42), upon a principle 
of natural equity, that the servant shall serve, and 
the master maintain him, throughout all the revo-~ 
lutions of the respective scasons, as well when 
there zs work to be done, as when there rs not” 

Mr Thornton s.ys, “ unul recently 1t had been 
common for firm servants, even when married 
and living in their own cottiges, to take ther 
meils with their mistcr, and, what wis of more 
cons quence, in every firm house, miny unmarried 
sirvanta, of both sexes, were lodged, as well as 
bowded = The later, therefore, even if 11] paid, 
might be tolerably housed and fed, and many of 
them fared, no doubt, much better than they could 
have done if they had been left to provide for 
themselves, with treble their actuil wages ” 

Foimcrly throughout the kingdom—and it 18 a 
custom osfz/7 previlent in somc parts, more espe- 
c1illy in the north—single men and women seek 
ing engagements as farm servants, congregated at 
what were called the “ Hitings’ held usually on 
the three successive market diys, which were 
newest to Miy day and Martinmasday The 
hiring was thus it two periods of the yeur, but 
the cngagement ws usually for the twelvemonth 
By the concurrcnt consent, however, of master 
and servint, when the hiring took place, either 
sidc might terminate 1t at the expiration of the six 
months, by giving due notice, or a further hiring 
for 1 second twelvemonth could be legally effected 
without the necessity of again going to the hirings 
The servints, even before thar term of service 
had eapncd, could ittend a huing (generally held 
under the authority of the towns charter) as a 
matter of right, the mister and mistress having 
no authouty to prevent them The Market Cross 
was the c utral point for the holding of the hirings, 
and the men and women, the latter usualy the 
most numcrous, stood m rows around the eross 
The terms being settled, the mastcr or mistress 
give the servant “1 piece of money,” known 15 2 
“gods penny’ (the “ hindsel penny ’), the offer 
and icccptance of this gods penny being a legal 
ratification of the agreement, without any other 
step In the old timcs such engagements had 
most alwiys (13 shown in the term “ God’s 
pamy ”) a chuicter of religious obligation = At 
the earliest period, the huings were held in the 
church \ards, afterwards by the Market Cross 

I have spoken of this matter more in the 
past thin the present tense, for the system 1s 
greatly changed as regirds the male farm- 
servant, though little as regards the female Now 
the mile farm labourers, instead of being hired for 
a specific term, are more ge icrally hircd by week, 
by job, or by day, indeed, even ‘ haifa day's” 
work is known At one period it was merelv the 
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marned country labourers, residing in their own 
cottages, who were temporarily engaged, but 1t 18 
now the general body, marred and unmarned, old 
and young, with a few exceptions Formerly the 
farmer was bound to find work for six or twelve 
months (for both terms existed) for his hired 
labourers If the land did not supply it, still the 
man must be maintained, and be paid his full wages 
when due By such a provision the labour and 
wage of the hired husbandman were regular and 
rarely casual, but this arrangement 2s now seldom 
entered into, and the hired husbandman’s labour 
18 consequently generally c1sual and rarely regular 
''hig principle of hirmg labourers onlv for so long 
as they are wanted, as contradistinguished from 
the “ principle of natural equety ' spoken of by 
Blackstone which requires that ‘the se. vant shall 
serve and the master maintain him throughout al/ 
the revolutions of the respective seasons as rell 
when there rs work to be doneas uhen there rs not 
has been the capse, perhaps, of more casual | ibour 
and more pauperism and crime, in this country 
than, perhaps, any other of the antecedents befor: 
mentioned The hrrvest 13 now collected solely 
by casual labourers, by a horde of squalid 1mm 
grunts, or the tribe of naturil and forced vagabonds 
who are continuilly begging or sterling their way 
throughout the country , our hops irc picked, our 
fruit and vegetables gathered by th same pri 
carious bands—wretches who, perhaps, obtun 
some three months’ harvest libour in the course of 
the year The ships xt our several ports are dis 
charged by the sime “casual hands,’ who mv be 
seen at our docks scrambling hike hounds for the 
occasional bit of bread that 1s vouchsafed to them 
there numbers loiter throughout the d ty, even on 
the chance of an how semployment for the term 
of hiring his been cut down to the finest possible 
limits, so thit the labourer may not be paid tor 
even a second longer than he 1s wanted = And 
since he gets only bire subsistence money whcn 
employed, “ Whit,’ we should ak ourselves, 
“must be his lot when unemployed ? 


Inow come to consider the circum tanccs cwusing 
au undue increise of the laboutcis in a country 
Thus far we hive proceeded on the rssumption 
that both the quantity of work to be done and the 
number of hands to doit remained stationary, and 
we have seen that by the mere altermtion of the 
time, rate, and mode of working 1 vist wmount of 
surplus, and, consequently, cisuil labour may be 
induced in wcommumty We hive now to iscer 
tain how, still assuming the quantity of work to 
remain uniltered, the same cficct may be brought 
about by an undue encrease of the number of 
labourers 

There are many means by which the number 
of labourers may be increased besides that of a 
positive increase of the people These are— 

1 By the undue increase of apprentices 

2 By drafting into the rinks of labour those 
who should be otherwise engaged, a8 women and 
children 

3 By the importation of labourers from abroad 


towns, and so overcrowding the market in the 
cities 

5 By the depression of other trades. 

6 By the undue increase of the people them- 
selves 

Each and every of the first mentioned causes 
are as effective a circumstance for the promotion 
of surplus labour, as even the positive extension 
of the population of the country 

Let me begin with thc undue mcrease of a 
trade by means of apy entices 

This 1s perhaps, one of the chef aids to the 
cheap system For 1t 18 principally by apprentice 
labour that the better masters as well as workmen, 
are undersold, and the skilled Isbourer conse 
quently depressed to the level of the unskilled 
But the great evil 1s, that the cheapening of goods 
by this means causes in undue imeierse in the 
tride The apprentucs grow up and become la 
bonrers, ind so the tiade is glutted with work 
men, and cisual labour 1s the consequence 

This apprentice sy stem 18 the great bine of the 
printers tride Country printers take an undue 
number of boys to help them cheap, these lads 
grow up ind then, finding wages in the provinces 
depressed through this system of apprentice 
labour, they flock to the towns, and so tend to 
glut the labour market, and consequently to in 
crewe the number of cisuil hinds 

On: cause of the increised surplus and casual 
libour in such trades is dressing case, work box, 
writing desk making id other things in the fancy 
cvbinet tride (among thc worst trades even im 
Spititiclds and Bethnal Green) shoemahing, and 
cspecially of women and childiens shoes, 18 the 
tiking of miny twpprentices by small masters (sup 
plying the great wuchouses) As journcy work 18 
Ul but unknown in the slop fancy cabinet trade, an 
apprentice when he has “ served his time,” must 
start on his own iccount in the same wretched 
wiy of business, or become a cisual labourer im 
some unskilled vocation, and this 189 one way m 
which the hands surcly, although gradually, in 
crease beyond the demand = It 18 the same with 
the gencril slop ctbinct makers trade in the same 
parts ‘The small misters supply the “ sliughter 
houses,’ the linen diapers, &c, who sell cheap 
furniture, they work in the guickest and most 
scamping manner, and do more work (which 1s 
nearly all done on the chance of sale), as they must 
confine themselves to one branch The slop chair 
makers cannot make tables, nor the slop table m ikers, 
chairs, nor the cheffomer and diawer mikers, 
bedsteids, for they hive not been taught Even 
if they knew the mcthod, and could accomplish 
other work, the wint of prutice would compel 
them to do it slowly, ind the slop mechame can 
never afford to work slowly Such classes of little 
masters, then, to mcet the demind for low priced 
furniture, reir their sons to the business, and fre- 
quently tike apprentices, to whom they pty small 
amounts. The hinds so trined (as 1n the former 
instance ) are not skilled cnough to work for the 
honourable trade, so that they can only adopt the 
course pursued by their parents, or mastera, before 


4 By the migration of country labourers to; them Hence a rapid, although again gradual 
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Yiterease of surplus honds, or hence a resort to 
some uuskilled labour, to be wrought casually 
This happens too, but m a smaller degree, mn trades 
which are not slop, from the same cause Con 
cerning the apprentece system in the boot and shoe 
trade, when making my inquires into the con 
dition of the London workmen, I received the 
following statements — 

“My employer hid seven apprentices when I 
was with him, of these, two were pansh ippren 
tices (I was one), and the othcr five from the 
Refuge for the Destitute at Hoxton Wath each 
Refuge boy he got 5/ and three suits of clothes, 
and a kit (tools) Wath the pansh boys of Coscnt 
garden and St Andrews, Holborn he got 5l 
and two suits of clothes, sechoning what the boy 
wore as one) = My employer wis a journeyman, 
and by having ul us boys he was able to get up 
work very cheip though he reccived good waucs 
for it We bovs had no allow ince in moncy only 
board, Jodging, and clothng The beard was 
middling, the lodgine was too, and there wis 
nothing to complain abcut in the clothing Tc 
was severe in the way of flogeaimg Tim awiy 
six times myself, but was forced to go bul wun 
as Thad no mon y and no fiicnd im the world 
When I first ran aw1y Icomplamed to Mr 
the magistrite, and he was pomg to eve me & YN 
weeks Ile suid it woula do me gacd, but Mr 
interfered, ind Iowas kt go J dont 
know what he wis going to giveme six woe! ¢ for 
unless 1t wis for hiwine 2 black eye thit my 
master had given me with the sturup Of the 
seven only one sirved his time out He let me 
off two years bcfore my time wos up as we 
couldn’t wree The misclucf of tiling so many 
apprentices 13 this ——The master cets money with 
them from the puish and cin fecd them much 1s 
he likes as to quility ind quintity ind if they 
run away soon, the mister’s none the worse: for 
he’s got the money ind so bovs ire scut out to 
turn vigrants when they run aw iy, is such bovs 
have no fiicnds Of us seven bovs (at the waccs 
our cmployer got) onc could eirnm 19s, anotl er 
15s, anothi: 12° another 106) and the re t not 
Tess than $ cach for all worked castcen hours 
a day—thit’s 4/ & aweck for the seven or 
2251 10s vase You must recollect I reckon 
this on neatly the best wiges m the womens 
trade My employer voumwu cil weitcr ud 
he made money fi t though he drink a good de ul 
We seldom saw him when he wis drunk but he 
ded pitch into us when he wis getting sober 
Look how easily such i min with ipprentices cin 





undersell others when hc wints to work as che ip | 


as possible for the greit slop wo rchouss They 
serve habardashers 50 cherp that oft cnough at 3 
starvation wages for the same shops’ 

Akin to the avstem of using 1 large number of 
apprentices 1s that of employeng bous and gils 
to displace the work of men, at the less | bonous 

s of the track 

“Jt 1s probable,” said a working shoemaker to 
me, “that independent of spprentices, 200 rddi 
tional hands are added to our already over 
burdened trade yearly Sewing Boys soon learn 


! the guriet masters, by very many of them having 
| 
] 
| 


| 
| 
| It as these hovs who ae put to mike, or 1s 
| 
} 
| 





the use of the knife Plenty of poor men witli 
offer to finish them for a peund and a month's 
work, and men, for a few shillings and a few 
weehs’ work, will teach other boys to sew There 
are manv of the wives of chamber masters teach 
guls entirely to make children’s work for a pound 
and a {cw months’ work, and there are many 1m 
Bethnal green who have learnt the business in this 
wis These teich some othe: members of their 
familics, and then actually sect up in business an 
opposition to those who taught them, and am 
cutting offcr their work for sale ata much lower 
rite of profit, and shopkeepers 31n town and 
country having circulars sent to solnit custom, 
will hive their goods from 1 warehouse that will 
serve them chcipest, then the warehouseman will 
have them cheyp from the manufacturer, and he 
in jis turn cuts down the wiges of the work- 
people, who feir to refuse offers at the warehous 
pice, knowing the low rite at which chambcr- 
misters wall serve the wirehouse ” 

Asim ul tradcs where lowness of wages 18 the 
rule, the boy systcm of labour prevails among the 
cheospcrbinct workcs It prey uls, however, among 


one two three or four youths to help them, md 
so the numbcr of boys thus employed through the 
whole tridce is consideribk = This refers prin- 
apuly to the generil cabinet tride In the fincy 
tride the numba is greiter, w the boys’ | rbou 
is more youdidy avalible, but im this trade the 
ererfest number of upprenticcs is employed by 
such wurchotuscnien 8 ie minuficturers, ag some 
it the loast end uc, or rither by the men that 
thes constintly heep at work Of these men, one 
his now eight amd another fourtecn boys m tis 
service Some ipprcentuced, some merely * cng ied ’ 
ud discl argeible at plutsure A shirp boy, in 
six o1 ci.ht months, becomes “hindy,’ but tour 
out of five of the wo kmen thus biought up can 
do nothing wall but their own puticular brinch, 
uid that only well as fur ay clarity in production 
1g considered 


a yiister of the better clis distinguishcd to me, 
not to mere but to put together, ladies’ work 
boxcs ait Add ov piece, the boy receiving 24d 
1 box ‘such boxes,’ sud another wokinw, 
‘ar nailed together, there s no dove tailing, 
nothing of what I call word, 0: workmanship, as 
| you siy, tbout them but the deiul’s nailed together, 
ind the vencer’s dibbed on, md if the deil’s 
covercd, why the thing pisses The worst of it 
1, thet peopl dont undcistind either good work 
or good wood Polish them up and they look 
well Besides und that s another bad thing, for 
Ib cncours.es bid work—there’s no stress on a 
lidy s wor box, as on a chair or a soft, and so 
hid worl lasts far too Jong, though not half so 
lonz as good, in solids especially, 1f not im ve- 
Heels 
‘lo such a pitch 19 this demand for children s 
libour carrica, that there is a market in Bethnal- 
zieen, where bovs and girls stand twice a week 
to be hired as binaers and sewers Hence it will 
be casily understood that 1t 18 umposmble for the 
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akilled and grown artian to compete with the 
labour ef mere children, who are thus literally 
brought into the market to undersell him ! 

Concerning this market for bovs and girls, mn 
Bethnal green, I received, during my inquines 
into the boot and shoe trade, the following state- 
ments from shopkeepers on the spot — 

“Mr H has lived there sixteen vears 
The market dava are Monday ind Tucsday morn 
ings, from seven to nine The ages of persons 
who assemble there vary from ten to twenty, uid 
they are often ot the worst character, and a dc 
cideded nuisinc to the inhabitints A great 
many of both sexcs congregate together, ind most 
market davs there are three femiles to one mile 
They consist of sewing bovs shoe binders, wind: rs 
for weavers, ind girls for all kinds of slop needle 
work, girls for domestic work nursing children 
&c "No one cin testify, for a fict, tnat they (the 
females) are prostitutcs, but by their general 
conduct, they are fit for mvthing The miuthet 
some years since, wis held at the top of Abbcv 
street, but, on RLcolint of the nuisincc, It was 
removed to the other end of Abbcy street When 
the schools were built, the minsince bec ime so 
intolerable that it wis iemoved toa rulway uch 
in White sticet, Bethnal green There ue two 
*policemen on matl ct mornings to keep oder but 
my informant sivs they require four ton untun 
anything like subjection ’ 





But family work, 01 the conjont labouw of a 
workmans wifc and childien wan cquiuly caten 
sive cause of suiplus and cisuil Jibou 

A small master wotking perhips upon goods 
to be supplied it the lowest rites to whole ue | 
warehousemen, will often contribut to this result | 
by the wiy in which he brings up his childten 
Tt 1s less expensive to him to terch them his own | 
business, aud he may even reap v profit fiom thar 
Jabour, than to hive them brought up to some 
other calling To met with im instance of this in 
an inquiry ainong the toy mikers A mehcr of 
common toys brought up five children to Fi ov n 
trade, for boys and guls cin be made useful im 
such labour at u culy ave 
rapidly, which he attributed to the greit ind 
numerous pichiges of chcip toys imported from 
Germany, Hollind and Tiince, after the cower 
ing of the duty by Sir Robert Peels tuifh ‘Lhe 
chief profit to the toy maker wis derived from the 
labour, as the material wis of trifling tHe 
found, on the chinge m Ins tride, that he could 
not employ all his fumaly Has flow trade sien, 
he sad, were in the sume predicument, and thus 
surplus hinds were created, so lc ding to cisuulty 
in labour 

‘The system which has, I believe, the worst 
effect on th womens tride in the boot and shox 
business throughout Kknuland 1s, I sud in the 
MWorneng Chios ile “cnamber mastering = There 
are between 3U0 and 400 chamber misters Com 
rronly the min has 1 wife, and three o1 fout chil 
drcn, ten years old or upwards The wife cuts 
out the worl for the binders, the husband does 
the knife work, the children sew with uncommon 








His busincss ¢ i] off | 


rapidity The husband when the work 1s finished 
at might, goes out with it, though wet and cold, 
and perhaps hungrt—his wife and children wait- 
ing his return He returns sometimes, having 
sold his work at cost price, or not cleared ls 6d 
for the diy s labour of himself and famly In 
the winter by this means, the shopkeepers amd 
wirchouscs ctn take the advantage of the cham 
bar master, buying the work at their own price 
By this means hiberdashcrs’ shops are supphed 
with boots shoes, ind shippers, they can sell 
womens boots at 1s 9d per pur shoes, 1s 3d. 
per par, children’s, Gd Sd and Od per pasr, 
getting 1 good proht, having bought them of the 
poor chamber master for almost no hing, and he 
slid to sell them at any price, late at night, his 
clildien winting bread, and he hiving walked 
thout for hours, in vain trying to get 2 fur price 
for them = thus, women and children Jabour as 
wall is husbands and fathers, and, with their 
combirca libours, they only obtain a muserable 
living 

‘Lhe libour of the wife and indeed the whole 
family—-fimily work as 1t 1s cullcd—is attended 
with the sunc evil toa tridc, introducing a large 
supply of fiesh hands to the labou: market, and 
so tending to glit with workpeopl eich trade 
into which they we mtirodmed, and thus to 
inerc ise the Ctsuul Jabour and decrcase the carn 
nis of the v hok 

“The only meins of ¢scipe from the inevitable 
poverty I sud an the sune Ictters, “which 
sooner or Jiter overwhelms those in connection 
with the che up shoe tride, seems to the workmen 
to be py the employment of Ins whole fimilv as 
soon ts hs children are able to be put to the 
trade - md yct this only inercises the very de 
pros ion thit he seeks to avoid I give the state- 
ment of such a aman icsidine in the suburbs of 
London, md working with three girls to help 
him —- 

Th vc hnown the business,’ hc sud, ‘many 
veus but wis not brought up to it) I took at up 
because my wifes father wis in the trade, and 
tuaht me LI wis iv weaver ongmally, but it as 
t bid business, and | hive becn im this tride 
seventeen vous Then I had only my wife and 
mvseit able to work At that time my wife and 
} by hid work, could carn 12 a week, on the 
sunc wor} we could not now curn 12s 2 week 
As soon as the children grew old enough the 
fullin, off in the wiges compelled us to put them 
to work onc by one—13 soon is 2 child could 
mike threrds Once begin to do that between 
ciht undannce = I have hia 2 lirge family, ind 
with vas hird work toa We hive hid to he 
on straw oft enough Now, three daughters, my 
wifi, and myself work tog ther, in chamber- 
mastery, the whole of as mty earn, one week 
with mother, 265 1 week, and out of that I have 
eight to support Out of thit 28) I have to pay 
for giindcry id cindles, which cost me le a 
wech the yeir through I now make children’s 
shocs fur the wholesale houscs and anybody, 
About two ycus ago I travelled from Thomas- 
street, bcthnal green, to Oxford street, “on the 
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hawk.” I then positively had nothing in my in- 
aide, and in Holborn I had to Jean against a 
house, through weakness from hunger I was 
compelled, as I could sell nothing at that end of 
the town, to walk down to Whitechapel at ten at 
night. I went into a shop near Mile-end turn 
pike, and the same articles (children’s patent 
leather shoes) that I received 8s a dozen for 
from the wholesale houses, I was compelled to 
sell to the shopkeeper for 6s 6d This 18 a very 
frequent case—very frequent—with persons cir 
cumatanced as J am, and so trade 18 injured and 
only some hard man gains by 1t’” 

Here 1s the statement of a worker at “fancy 
cabinet” work on the same subject — 

“The most on us his got large families We 
put the childien to work as soon as we can My 
little girl began about s)x, but about eight or mine 
is the usual age” “Oh, poor little thongs,’ sard 
the wife, “they are obleged to begun the 207 4 minute 
they can use ther fingers at all” “The most of 
the cabinet makers of the last end have from five 
to six in family, and they ire generally all at 
work for them The small misters mostly marry 
when they are turned of 20 You sce our trade s 
coming to such 2 piss, that unless 1 min has 
children to help him he can’t live at all J vw 
worked more than a month together, and the 
longest neght’s rest I've had has been an hour and 
a quarter, aye, and I ve been up thice nights a 
week besides I’ve had my children Iving 1, 
and been obliged to wut on them into the bir 
gain You sce, we couldnt hve if at wisn’t for 
the labour of our children, though 1t makcs em— 
poor little things !—old pcople long afore they are 
yrowed up ’ 

“ Why, I stood at this bench’ sud the wife, 
“with my child, only ten ycars of age, from four 
oclock on Friday morning till ten minutes pist 
seven in the evening, without 1 bit to eat or 
drink I never sat down a minute from the 
tame I began till I finished my work and then I 
went out to sell what I had done I wilked all 
the way from here [Shoreditch] down to the 
Lowther Arcade, to get rid ot the articles” 
Here she buist out wr a vrolcnt flood of tears 
saying, “Oh, su, wt rs hard to be obliged to la 
bour from morning tull night as we do, all of us, 
lettle ones and all, and yet not be able to live by 
vt erther” 

* And you see the worst of it is, this hire 
children’s labour is of such vilue now mm our 
trade, that there ’s more brought into the business 
every year, so that it’s reilly for all the world 
lake breedeng slaves Without my children I 
don’t know how we should be ible to get along” 
“There 's that little thing,” said the min, pointing 
to the girl ten years of age before alludcd to, as 
she sat at the edge of the bed, “ why she works 
regularly every diy from six in the morning till 
ten at mght. She never goes to school We 
can’t spare her There’s schools enough about 
here for a penny a week, but we could not afford 
to keep her without working If I’d ten more 
children I should be obliyed to employ them all 
the same way, and there’s hundeds and thou 
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sands of children now slaving at this busmess 
There's the M——’s, they have a family of 
eight, and the youngest to the oldest of all works 
at the bench, and the oldest aan’t fourteen I’m 
sure, of the 2500 small masters in the cabinet 
line, you may safely say that 2000 of them, at 
the very least, has from five to six in family, and 
that s upwards of 12,000 cheldren that’s been 
put to the tiade since prices has come down 

Twenty years ago I don’t think there was a child 
at work in our business, and I am sure there 1s 
not a smill master now whose whole fami'y doesn’t 
assist him But what I want to know 1s, what’s 
to become of the 12,000 children when they ’rc 
growed up, and come regular into the trade? 
Herc are all my young ones growing up without 
being taught inything but a business that I know 
they must starve at ” 

In answer to my inquiry as to what dependence 
he had in cise of sickness, ‘‘ Oh, bless you,” he 
said, “there s nothing but the pinsh forus I 
did belong to a Benefit Society about four years 
ago, but I couldnt keep up my piyments any 
longer I was in the society above five and- 
twenty ycar, and then was obliged to leave it 
after ul I don’t know of one as belongs to 
any bricndly Souety, and I don’t think there 1s 
& man 18 cin afford itm our trade now They * 
must ill go to the workhouse when thcy ’re sick 
or old’ 

The following 1s from a journeyman tailor, con 
cerning the employment of women in his trade — 

“When I first begin working at ths branch 
there were but very few females employed in it a 
{uw white wustcoits were given out to them, under 
the idca that women would make them cle ner than 
men — ind so indeed they cin But since the last 
fivc yours the sweaters have employed females 
upon cloth, silk, and sitin waistcoats as well, and 
before that time the idea of a woman making a 
cloth wustcoit would have been scouted But 
since the increise of the puffing and the sweating 
system, masters and sweiters hive sought every 
Where for such hands as would do the work below 
the regular ones Hence the wife has been made 
to compete with the husbind, and the daughter 
with the wife they all learn the waistcoat busi 
ness, and must ill get e living Ifthe man will 
not reduce the price of his libour to thit of the 
fumale, why he must remain unemployed, and if 
the full grown woman will not take the work at 
the same price a the young gil, why she must 
remain without any The female hinds, I can 
conhdently state, have been sought out and intro 
duce! to the business by the sweaters, fiom a 
desire on their put conunually to ferret out hands 
who wall do the work cheaper than others The 
effect that this continual reduction has had upon 
meisthis Before the year 1844 I could live com 
fortably, and keep my wife and children (I had 
five in family) by my own labour My wife then 
attcnded to her domestic and fimily duties, but 
since that time, owing to the reduction in prices, 
she has been compelled to resort to hcr needle, as 
well 1s myself, for her living” [On thé table 
was a bundle of crape and bombaziue ready to be 
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made up into a dress] “I cannot afford now to 
let her remain :dle—that 1s, 1f I wish to live, and 
keep my children out of the streets, and pay my 
way My wife's earnings are, upon an average, 
8s per week She makes dresses [I never 
would teach her to mike wustcorts, becruse I 
knew the introduction of female hands hid been 
the ruin of my trade With the labour of myself 
and wife now I can only cirn 32¢ a weck, and 
pix years ago I could make my 36s If IT hida 
daughter I should be obliged to make her work 
as well, and then probably, with the Ivbour of 
the three of us, we could mike up at the wecks 
end as much money, 18, up to Jed4 I could cet 
by my own single hands) My wit, since she 
took to diessmahing, has become sic! ly from over 
exertion Ler work, and her domestic ind 
family duties altogether arc too much for her | 
Last mght I wis up all myht with her, and was | 
compelled to culin v female to attend har w wed 
The over-cvertion now necessiuy for us to main 
tun vdecent appeuainee has o ruined hea con | 
stitution thit she a not the ime woman as she 
was In fict ail is she as she his bec com clied 
to rise from he: bed to fimsh vo mou mine dicss 
wainst time, ind To mysclf have ben ofl cd to 
give her a help hind ind tuen to it womans | 
work in the sime manna th women ae 
turning to it mens work ” | 
‘The curse of the scmous dca ase in cur 
trade,” said nother tulor tome oa the ample | 
ment given to worlmen it than own homes, a 
m other words, to the Ssweatars Lhe sweata 
is the greatest cvil tous, is the sweatin sv tr 
mcreases the number of hinds to aim almost in 
credible extent ~wives, sons, Giushtis ind 
extra women ul vorkine jon, divs tha 
Jabouning fiom si teen to cighteen hours per au 
md Sundiyvs as well 1] date the deciea¢ 
the wiges ot the workman from the introduc 
of parece wor] amd pring cu guments tb 
made off the promaes ct the maser for the o* ¢ 
of this wos, thit the workmin making th 3 
ment, hnownis taut the master could nt te 
Whom he got to do Ins work for Jim) cm, | 
women md childron to tip him, ind pud tori 
little or nothing dor thar Jubour ‘thi was tt | 
beginning of the sv cating system = Lhe workme 1 
gradually bec ne transformed from yournevrien 
into ‘middlemen living by the Jibom = of other 
Iumplovers soon bein to find thit they could cet 
girments mide it i kess sum than the re julu 
prue, and those trilesmen who were am ious to 
torce then tride, by undersellin, their more 
honourable neighbours, re tdily avuled themocly s | 
| 


ly 
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of thig meins of obtumimg cheip libour Tne 
consequence Wis, thit the sweater sou ht out 
where he could cet the work done the cheapest, 
and so introduccd 1 ficsh stock of hinds into the 
trade Femiic libour, of course, could be hid 
cheaper thin milk, ind the sweater readily 
availed himself of the services of women on thit 
recount Hence the males who hid formuly 
been emploved upon the garments were thrown 
out of work by the fcmales, and obliged to remain 
unemployed, unless they would reduce the price 
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of their work to that of the women It cannot, 
therefore, be said that the reduction of prices 
originally arose from there having been more 
woikmen than there was work for them to do 
There was no superabundance of hands untal 
female }ibour was generilly introduced—and 
even if the workmen had increased 25 per cent 
morc than what they were twenty years back, stall 
that extri number of hinds would be required now 
to make the sime number of garments, owing to 
the work put into eich artic'c being it least one- 
fourth more thin formerly So far from the trade 
being over stocked with male hinds, of the work 
were confined to the mcn or the ma ters’ premises, 
there would not be suffiient hinds to do the 
Whole’ 

Accordu. to the last Census (1841, GB), 
out of 1 pepulation of 14 720,000 the proportions 
of the p ople occupied and unoccupied were as 
{ohows — 


Ocenpied 7,800,000 
Lonocctupre dl Gneludin, women 
mid chidren) , 10 920,000 


Of those who were occupied the fullowimy were 
the proportions — 
Tn ved ain preduct vo cmploy 


ments * 5,350,000 
Jn.icd in non p oductive em 
lovments 2,450,000 


Of those who were engircd in productive em 


povticnts the propertion (nm round numbers) 
rinoisd ovo 
Men o 785,000 
Womon &6v0,000 
by ue al 905,000 
Hey tha we find ready one fifth, or 20 per 


cut cf cur producers to be boys and girls, and 
yo oulsof 10 percent tobe women Such was 
tL s tecf thingsmm TSfl In order to yudge of 
th poo ible id probible conuition of the libour 
roaulct of the country, af this introduction or 
woncen oul chillrcu into the rinks of the 
Teomers be poasist dan let us see what were 
ti prop rtions of the 10,920,000 men, women, 
int chiten who ten yous ago still remained 
un cupid tnon, 3 Dic iitio was as follows — 


Mon 275,000 
Women 3,570 000 
boys uid gus 7,075,000 


Vere the unoccupied men are about 5 per cent 
of ta whole the children neuly two thirds, and 
the wives tbout one third Now it appeirs that 
out ef siy 19,000 000 peopkh, 8,000,000 were, in 
{S41 occapied, md by fu the grcater number, 
1} (00,000, unoccupied 

Who were the aamuning eleven mihons, and 
whit wer thes dong! They, of course, can 
sisttd puncpilly of the unemployed wives and 
childien of the aight millions of people before 
specicd, three millions and a half of the number 


* Thave here included those engaged in Trade and 
Commerne and employers a> well as the employed 
among the produce: s 2B 2 
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heing females of twenty years of age and upwards, 

‘ @nd seven millions being childien of both sexes 
wader twenty Of these children, four millions, 
according to the “age abstract,” were under ten 

. years, so that we may furly assume that, at the 
time of taking the last census, there were very 
nearly seven mellions of wrves and children of a 
workable age still unoccupied Let us suppose, 
then, that these seven millions of people ire brought 
in competition with the five millon producers 
What 1s to be the consequence’? If the labour 
market be overstocked at present with only five 
millions of people working for the support of 
nineteen millions (I spcak iccording to the Census 
of 1841), what would it be af mother seven 
mulions were to be dragged imto 11? And if 
wages are low now, and cmplovment 39° prect 
rious on account of this, whit will not both work 
and pay sink to when the mumber 18 .gain in 
creased, and the people clamouring for employ ment 
are at least treble whit they are ut prcsent? When 
the wife has been taught to compete for work with 
the husband, and son and diuzhtcr to undersell 
their own father, what will be the state of om 
Jabour market then? 


He eta ene eetere 


But the labour of wives, and children, and 
apprentices, 1s not the on’y meins of glutting 1 
particular trade with hinds here a5 mother 
system becoming cvcry diy more popular with our 
enterprising tradesmen, uid this 1s the emportation 
of foregn labouress In the cheip tulomng this 
1s Made a regular practice Cheap Jibour os rezu 
Jarly imported not only from Irclind (the wives 
of sweaters making visits to the mei ud Isle for 
the express purpose), but smill armies of wothing 
tailors, ready to receive the lowest pittance irc 
continually being shipped into this country = Thit 
this 18 no exaggeration ct the following state 
ment prove — 

“Tama native of Pi sth, having left Hunguy 
about eight years aco By the cnstom of the 
country I was cempellcd to trivcl three years in 
foreign parts, bcforc I could settle im my mitive 
place 1 went to Pans, ifter travelling about im 
the different countries of Germany I stayed in 
Pans about two years My fathers wish wis 
that I should visit knglind, and I cime to London 
an June, 1847 J frst worked for 1 West eid show 
shop—not duectly for them—bnt through the 
person who 1s their mddicm in qctting work done 
at what rates he could for the tum, md obtumng 
the prices they allowed for making the gumcnts 
I once worked four days and a half for him, 
finding my own trimmings, &c, for 9s bor this 
my employer would receive 14, 6d He then 
employed 190 hands, he has emploved 300 
Many of those so emploved set their wiscs, 
children, and others to work, some employing as 
many as five hands this way The middleman 
keeps hus carriage, and will give fifty guineas for 
a horse I became unable to work from a pain 
in my back, from long sitting at my occupation 
The doctor told me not to sit much, and 80, a8 a 
gountryman of mine was doing the same, I em 
ployed hands, making the best I could of their 
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labour I have now four young women (all Irish 
gitls) so employed Last week one of them re 
ceived 4s, another 4s 2d, the other two 5s each 

They find ther board and lodging, but I find 
them a place to work in a small :oom, the rent of 
which 1 share with another tailor, who works on 
his own account There are not so many Jews 
come over from Hungary or Germany as from 
Polind The law of travelling thiee years brings 
over many, but not more than at did = The revo 
lutions have brought numbers this year and last 
They we Jew tulors fiying from Russian and 
Prussian Poland to ivoid the conscription I never 
knew inv of these Jews go back agam There 
asa constant communication among the Jews, ani! 
ahen ther firends wt Poland, and other placcs, 
learn they are safe rn Lngland, and rn work and 
aut of trouble, they come over too = TL worked as a 
journeyman wn Pesth, and got 2s 6d a@ weck, wn 
boaid and washing, and lodging, for my labour 

We lived well, everything being so cheap Thx 

Jews come in the greatest number about Easter 

Thev try to work thar way here, most of them 

home swe money here, but they never go back, 
if they lewe Lnglind at is to go to America ” 


Vhe labour mukct of a particular place, how 
cv r comes to be overstocked with hinds, no 
only from the introduction of 11 mordinate numbe! 
of appreaitices and women md children into the 
trade, 18 well as the amportition of workmen fronr 
ubreed but the same cffect 1s produced by th: 
m gic tton of country labowes to towns This 
is L have before said, 18 speciitly the cise in the 
printers and carpenters trides where the cheap 
provinertl work 1s executed chiefly by apprentices 
who, when their time 1s up, flock to the principal 
towns,in the hopes of getting better wiges than cu 
be obtamed im the country, owing to the prevalencc 
of the ipprentice system of work in those parts 
The London carpenters suffer greatly fiom what 
ire called “improvers, who come up to town ty 
get perficted in their art, and work for little or no 
wagcs ‘lhe work of some of the large houses 1s ea 
ecutcd munly in this way, that of Mr Myers wa 
for instance, agunst whom the men latcly struch 

But the unskilled Inbour of towns suffers fiu 
more thin the skilled from the above cause 

The employment of unskilled Jabourers 1 
towns 18 being constintly rendcred more cisuii 
by the mgrttions fiom the country pirts The 
peasints, owing to the ainsufficency of thur 
wages, ind the wretchedness of their dwellings 
and dict, in Wilts, Somerset, Dorset, and else 
where, leave thar native places without regret, 
ind swell the sum of unskilled labour in towns 
This 1s shown by the increase of population fur 
beyond the excess of births over deaths in thos 
counties where there are large manufacturing o: 
commercanl towns, whilst m purely agricultural 
counties the incrcase ot population does not keep 
pace with the excess of buths “Thus in Lan 
cashire,” writes Mr Thornton, in his work on 
Over Population, “ the increase of the population 
in the ten years ending in 1841, was 330,210, 
and in Cheshire, 60,919, whalst the excess of 
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buths was only 150,150 in the former, and 
28,000 in the latter In particular towns the 
contrast 18 still more striking In Liverpool and 
Bnstol the annual deaths actually exceed the 
births, so that these towns are only saved from 
depopulation by their rural recruits, vet the first 
mereased the number of its mhabitants in ten 
years by more than one thid, and the other by 
moore than one sixth In Manchester, the annual 
excess of births could only hive added 19 390 
to the population between 183] and 1341 th 
tctual increase was 68,375 The number of em 
grants (Q(mmuigrints) into Biuminghim, during the 
gime period, may, in the same wu be estimated 
it 40,000, into Lecds, at 8000, into the me 

tropolhis, at 180,000 On the « her bani in 
Dorset, Somerset, and Devon, the iwtnu addition 
to the populition, in the sime d cenmidl period, 
was only 15,491, 31,802 and wo} 2)>1espectively 

though the excess of births over dcithy me the 
same counties was about 20,000 35 000, ind 
48 700” 

The unshillea libour market suff rs aru fom 
the depression of almost any brinch of skilled 
Iibour, for whatever branch of libour be ae 
pressed and men so be deprived cf suflicicney 
or cmplovment, onc especial result ensues — the 
anskilled Jibour noirket 1s glutt d = ‘The skilled 
iibourer, a tulor, for instince miy be driven to 
s ork for the wretched pittince of in] st end 
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Population 








¥ cars Englind and Wiles 
#1570 4,038 97y ' 
1000 4,811 718 772539 
630 5,601 517 7T5Y 799 
1670 773 616 Li 129 
1700 6 045,008 271,302 
1750 6,517 055 AT 2027 
+1801 8 892 536 2375 001 
1811 10 164,008 L2il sd 
1821 11,999 322 1555 250 
1831 13 $96,797 LST 474 
1841 1,914,148 1952 450 
1851 | 17,922 768 1055 41 





* The amount of the population from 1570 to17 0 48 
hore given {is copied from Rickit ans tables as yublisoet 
by the Registrar Cconcril 
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Numerical Incre. 


INCREASP IN THE POPULATION OF SCOTLAND 








slop tailor, but he cannot “turn his hand” to any 
other description of skilled labour He cannot 
sy, “I will make billiard tables, or book cases, 
or boots or razors ° so that there 18 no resource 
for him but in unskilled livour The Spitalfields 
weavcrs have often songht dock labour, the 
turners of the samc locility, whose bobbins were 
once in great demand by the silk winders, and 
for the fringes ot upholsterers, have done the 
sime and im this wv the increase of casual 
libour merc ses the poverty of the poor, and 80 
tends dircctly to the increase of pauperism 


We have now sccn whit a vast number of sur 
plus Jibourcrs may be produced by an extension 
of time rite, or mode of working, as well as by 
the mercise of the hands, by other means than 
by (/ encreae cf th 7 07 le themselves If, how- 
evr we are increisin, out workers at a greater 
rite thin we ue mereasing the means of work, 
the exces of workmen must, of course, remain 
unnyl yed but are we domy this? 

Tet cs test the in tter on the surest data In 
the first ustimce let us estimate the increase of 
populit on both we rding to the calculations of 
the lite Ma Juichimin ind the returns of the seve 
tilcensuses ‘The first census, 1 may observe, was 
tikhen in 1601) id his been regularly continued 
itintervils of ten years The tible first given 
refers to the population of Tngland and Wales — 
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Ir cre se Ann wil | 
per Li cae ase 
Cent per cent oe 
19 06 an y 
lo 05 cee s 
) 08 =k | g 
: ee Ss | 8 
| 8g 02 Se | & 
S Led 07 ., om naa 
‘ eo | e- 
It 14 a c | 
18 18 | < a ¢ = 
16 lo | bs ES 
i et 14 5 4 
13 i. 4 


t The pooulity nat the deecnnial term, as here given 
wthe amended ctleulation ot the Registrar General as 
& ven int ¢ new cen us tab es 
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Loa 
Popwati n Numerical Incr tse pata) 
eat Scotland Increase per € ne | a Cat | = E l £ “ 
—— - ~—|—_--—- —--— —' g&-5 ae: 
*1755 , 1,265,380 ae Cs 
41801 1 608,420 343 040 ov 06 | @F a 3 ey 
1811 1,805,86 £ 197 4th 12 | 13 | , 2. i 
1821 | 2091,512 285 657 Io | 16 ie g 20 
1831 | 2 364,336 272 d65 ie 13 Pre a grt 
1841 | 2,620,154 255 798 Wo} oT = < 
1851 | 2,870,784 245,237 10 10 


* & rom returns furnished by the clergy 





nate cane seannnrenerenuineratitnee ttc RRS ENN, 
t The returns here cited are copied from these ives 


| by tc Registrar General in the new census, 
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INCREASE IN THE POPULATION OF IRELAND 



































Numerical Increase | Annual rate 

Years. Population, and Decrease Tnerease of Increase 
Ireland t denotes Increise | and Decrcase jand Decrease a “us 

* 5, Decrease | per Cent per Cent 2 Bago) 
pecem anne shee ~ ow 
1731" 2,010,221 | ! £3 a" 
1754> 2,372,634 + 362,413 | +19 | oe = a 
1767 2,544,276 + 171642 | 47 | a 
1777 2,690 556 4 146 250 | 46 | oe rs 
1785 2,845,932 + 154 376 to =i 368 
1788 4,040,000 FL,T9E008. | p42 2 a ome 
1805° 5,395,456 +1 555496 eet a E £8 
18134 5,937,858 f 542,402 }10 | ys Sn 
1821° 601,827 | 1 56? 969 f15 | Hd 4 ae on ee 
1831 7,767,401 | F “60 574 ae | +13 Sepesse) Ean 
1841 8,175,124 | + 407 723 { o t 9 4 <j 
1851 6,514,794 *7 009, 330 | era | e13 


eer 





® Returns obtained throu,h an inquiry instituted by 
the Irish House of I ords 

» Phe population trom 1754-1788 is estimated from the 
“hearth moncy returns 
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INCREASE IN TIIK POPULATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 
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Decennial Annual bet 

Years. Population Pues al | Incre we Increase - i sO 
Ncred € | por Cent | per Cont ce bi 

acre a ie = aoe mea ee 28 
1821 20,892,670 | es Ro 
1831 | 24048554 | 3125,914 i a 2a 2G 7 2 9 
1841 | 26709450 | 2050 S72 | i. Boog ee 
1851 | 27,309 340 hay S90 a ee 5 <5 
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Discarding, then all conjectural results and id 
hering solcly to the rctuims of the censisc we 
find thit, iccording to the offiaiil numberimgs of 
the people thiouyhout the kengdom, the incre wed 
rate of population 1s, in round numbcrs, 10 per 
cent every ten veirs, thit 3s to siy where 100 
persons were living in the Umitcd Kingdom in 
1821, there are 130 living in the present your 
of 1851 The averige incieise m } nglind ind 
Wales for the list 50 yours miy however be 
said to be 15 per cent per wnum, the popuiition 
having doubled itself during thit period 

How, then, does this rite of incicase among the 
people, and consequently the ibourcrs ind urtiz ins 
of the country, correspond with the rte of m 
crease in the production of commodities, or, in 
plain English, the mcans of employment! This 
18 the main inquiry 

The only means of determining the total amount 
of commodities produced, and consequently the 
quantity of work done in the country 18 from ofh 
cial returns, submitted to the Puliuncnt ind the 

ublic as part of the “revenue” of the kingdom 
These afford a broad and accurate basis tor thi 
necessary statistiis, and to get 11d of any specu 
lating or calculating on the subject, 1 will contine 
my notice to such commodit cs, giving, howcver, 
further information bearing on the subject, but 
atill derived from official sources, so that there 
may be no doubt on the matter The facts in 
connection with this part of the subject are ex 
‘ Ibited in the table given in the next pige 
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The mupority of the articles there specified 
supply the clements of tride and manuficture in 
furnishing the miteriils of our clothing, in all its 
appliinces of decency, comfort, and luxury = The 
tible relates moreover, to our commerce with 
other countrics— to the ships which find profitable 
employment, ind give such employment to our 
pcople in the aggregate commerce of the nation 
Under umost every head, it will be seen, the in 
crc we in the meine of labour has been more exten- 
sive than his the mcrease in the number of }i 
bourcrs, in some instances the diffcrence 18 wide 
indeed 

The tntal rate of increase among the popula 
tion his been 9 per cent From 1801 to 1841 the 
popul ition of the kingdom at the outside cinnot be 
sud to hive doubled itself Yet the productions 
in cotton goods were not less than ten times greate 
iv 1851 than a 1801 The increase in the use of 
wool from 1821 to 1851 was more than sixfold, 
thitof the population, I may repeat, not twofold In 
tucnty years (1831 to 1851) the hides were more 
thin doubled in amount as a means of production , 
In jf/ty yerrs the population has not increased to 
the sune imount Can any one, then, contend 
that the labouring population has extended itself 
it 4 greater rate than the means of labour, or 
that the vast miss of surplus labour throughont 
the country 1s owing to the working classes having 
incrcascd more rapidly than the means of employ 
ing them ? 

Thus, it 18 evident, that the means of labour 
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TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBER OF PAUPERS IN ENGLAND AND WALES* 











Number of Paupers oe 

Years relieved, Quarters ending + denotes Increase and Decrease & 
Lady-day F Decrease per Cent. 2 +0 

— ee — oe a nr \ = i 
1840 1,199,529 ; 8B 
1841 1,299,048 + 99,519 + 8 . oo 
1842 1,427,187 $128,139 410 | «OSs 
1843 1,539,490 $112,303 + 8 Nase 
1844 1,477,561 $938,071 +60 ea: 
1845 1,470,970 * 6,591 +04 co. 
1846 1,332,089 * 38 881 * 3 Sie 3 
1847 1,721,350 +589 261 +29 S08 
1848 1,876,541 $155,191 + 9 = 


Here, then, we have an increase of 56 per cent 
in less thin ten years, though the increase of the 
population of England and Wiles, in the sime 
time, was but 13 per cent , and let it be remem 
bered that the increase of upwards of 650,000 pau 
pers, in nine years, has accrued since the New Poor 
Law has been in what may bc considered full 
working, a law which many were confidcnt would 


TABLE SHOWING THE INCREASE 











Numerical Increase and Decrease |Annua!l Increase 


IN THE 
ENGLAND AND WALES FROM 1805 1850 


























result ina diminution of pauperism, 1nd which cet” 
tunly cannot be charged with offcring the least 
encouragement toit Still in nene yeurs, our poverty 
incic ises while our wealth mcreases, and our pan 
pers grow neirly four times as quick as our people, 
while the profits on trade ne arly double themsel\es 
in httle more thin a quarter of a century 
We now comc to the records of criminality 


NUMBER OF CRIMINALS IN 























Annual Increase 
Averayt ea Numericil ae | aus per as 
er of Criminals Incre 1s¢ in the 
Committcd | per Cent per Cent 43 years 
1805 4,605 | Anmnuil = Ave 
1811 5,375 770 17 28 rige Incr ise 
1821 9783 4408 &2 $2 AW per Cent, 
1831 15,318 5335 | 7 57 ue 117 
1841 22,305 6997 4u 46 
1850 27 814 509 | 5 36 


From these results—and such figures ire ficts, 
ind therefore stubborn things—the people cinnot 
be said to have increased beyond the wealth or 
the means of employing them, for it 1s evident 
that we encrease an poveity and creme as we en 
crease wn wealth, and en both far beyoid ow 








* The official returns as to the numbcr of paupers are 
most incomplete and unsatisfactory In the 10th annual 
Report of the Poor Law Commissioners p 480 (1844) 
a table is printed which 1s said to give the returns from 
the earliest period for which authentic Parhamentary 
documents have been received and this scts forth the 
number of paupers in Englind and Wales for the ent17¢ 
twelve csitha in the years 1803 1813 18'4 and1sl> then 
comes a long inferval of noreturns and after 1839 we 
have the numbers for only three months in each year 
from 1840 up to 1843, in the first annual Report (1848) 
these returus for one quarter im each year arc continucd 
up to 1648, and then we get the returns for only two 
days in each year the Ist of July and the Ist of Januiry 
so that to come to any conclusion imid so much incon 
ststency ts utterly impossible I'he numbers above given 
would have been continued to the prescnt period could 
any comparison have been instituted The number» for 
the periods (not above given’ are— 


1808 1,040 716 
1813 1,426 065 | Number of paupers for the 
1814 1,402,576 entire twelve months 
1815 1,319,851 
is dase Bi 

» (ist duly Number of paupers for two 
ee f es a i ood separate days in each year 


) 
B51 (istJan) 829,440 


* 


ee 





werense in number The above are the bare ficts 
of the country—it 1s for the reader to explain 
them as he pleases 








As yet we hive deilt with those causes of 
casu il labour only which may induce a surplusage 
of labourers without any decrease taking place an 
the quantety of work We have seen, first, how 
the number of the unemploycd may be increased 
ether by iltering the hours, rate, or mode of 
working, or else by changing the term of hinng, 
and this while the number of laboure1s remains 
the same, and, secondly, we have seen how the 
same results may ensue from increasing the num 
ber of labourers, wlnle the conditions of working 
aud hiring are unaltered Under both thesc 
circumstances, however, the actual quantity of 
work to be done in the country has been supposed 
to undergo no change whatever, and at present 
We have to point out not only how the amount of 
surplus, and, consequently, of casual labour, in 
the kingdom, may be increased by @ deci ease of 
the work, but also how the work itself may be 
made to decrease To know the causes of the 
one we must ascertam the antecedents of the 
othcr What, then, are the circumstances 1n- 
‘ ducing a decrease 1n the quantity of work? and, 
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ronsequently, what the circumstances inducing an 
merease in the amount of surplus and casual 
labour ? 

In the first place we may induce a large 
amount of casual labour an particular districts, 
not by decreasing the gross quantity of work re 
quired by the country but by merely shifting 
the work into new quarters, and so decreasing 
the quantity in the ordinarv localities “ The 
west of England,” says Mr Dodd, in he ac 
count of the textile manufactures of Great Brit un, 
‘“‘was formerly, and continued to be till a 
comparatively recent period, the most import int 
Clothing district in’ Kngland The chances 
whieh the woollen manufuturc, as respects both 
localiz ition and mode of minagement his becn 
and 1s now undergoing, ire very remukuible 
Some years ago the ‘west of Itngl nd cloths 
were the test of excellince m this manufic 
ture, while the productions of Yorkshire were 
deemed of 1 coarscr and cheiper charicter At 
present, although the western counties hive not 
deteriorated in their product, the West Riding of 
Yorkshire has made giint strides, by which equal 
skill in every department his been ittuned 
while the commercial advantiges resulting trom 
coal mines, from water power, from canils ind 
railroads, and from vicinage to the castern port of 
ull and the western port of liverpool, give to 
he West Riding a power which Gloucest ishue 
ind Somerscetshue cannot eqnal The stem 
engine, too, and various michines for ficilititing 
some of the manufacturmg processes, have becn 
more readily introduced into the former than into 
the latter, a circumstance which, «ven without 
tcference to other points of compinison, 18 sufh 
cient to account for much of the recent idvance in 
che north ” 

Of lite years the products of many of the west 
of England clothing distiicts hive consider ib y 
declined Shepton Mallet, kKiome ind Trowbridge, 
tor instance, which were at one time the scats of a 
flourishing manufacture for cloth, have now but 
little employment for the workmen in those parts, 
and so with other towns “ At sever pl ices in 
Wiltshire, Somersetshire, and Gloucestershire, 
ind others of the western countics, sivs Mr 
Thornton, “ most of the cottagers, fifty yeurs igo, 
were weavers, whose chief dependence wis the 
jooms, though they worked in the field at hurvest 
time and other busy seasons 13) 80 domyg thev 
kept down the wages of igriculturil | ibourers, 
who hid no other «employment, and now thit 
they have themselves become dependent upon 
igriculture, in consequence of the removal of the 
woollen manuficture from the cottage to the 
factory’ [as well as to the north of Inglaud] 
‘ these reduced wages have become then own 
portion also,’ or, in other words, since the 
shifting of the woollen manufacture in thesc 
parts, the quantity of casual labour in the 
cultivation of the land has been augmented 

The same effect takes place, of course, 1f the 
work be shifted to the Continent, instead of 
merely to another part of our own country This 
has been the main cause of the misery of che 
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straw plaiters of Buckinghamshire and Bedford 
shire ‘During the last war,” says the author 
before quoted, “there were examples of women 
(the wives and children of labouring men) earning 
as much as 22s a week The profits of this 
employment have been so much reduced by the 
competition of Leghorn hats and bonnets, that a 
striw plaiter cannot earn much more than 2s 6d 
in the week ” 

But the work of particular localitics may not 
only dectcasc, and tha cisuil libour, in those 
parts, increase m the same proportion, bv shifting 
it to other localities (either at home or abroad), 
even while the gross quintity of work required 
by the nation remuns the same, but the quantity 
of work may be less than ordinary at ¢ particular 
time, evcn while the sime gross quantity annually 
required undergoes no change This is the case 
in those periodical gluts which arise from ovea 
production, i the cotton nd other trides The 
minufacturers, in such cases, have becn inerc ising 
the supplies at a too rapid rate in proportion to 
the demand of the mirkcts, so that, though thie 
be no decre isc in the reqnrements of the conntrs, 
there ultimitely recrues such a surplus of conmo- 
dities beyond the wints ind mcans of the people, 
that the minufacturers are compelled to stop pro 
ducing until such time as the regulir demand 
cunics off the cxtra supply And duming all this 
time either the labourcrs have to work half time 
it hilf pry or else they ire thrown out of employ 
ment altogether 

Thus fir we have proceeded in the assumption 
thit the actual quintity of work required by the 
nition does not decrease wn the aggregate, but only 
an particular places o at particular times, owing 
to i gretter quintity thin usual being done in 
other places or at other times * We have still to 
consider what are the cucumstinces which tend to 
dumanish the gross quantity of work required by 
th. counti'y To understind these we must know 
the conditions on which all work depends, these 
arc simply the conditions of demind and supply, 
wid hence to know what it 1s that regulites the 
demand for commodities, and what 1t 18 thit reyue 
lites the supply of them, 15 also to know what 1t 18 
thit regulites the quintity of woik rcequucd by 
the nition 

Let me begin with the decre tse of work anaing 
from a decrease of the demand for certain com 
moditics ‘I's decrease of demand may proceed 
from one of thice ciuses — 

1 An increase of cost 
2 A chinge of taste or fashion 
3 A change of circumstances 

The wcreae of cost may be brought about 
cither by an incicase in the expense of production 
or by 1 tax laid upon the article, as in the case 
of hair powder, before quoted Of the change 
of taste 01 fashion, as a means of decreasing the 


* It might at first appear that when the work is 
shifted to the Continent, there would be a proportionate 
decre we of the aggregate quantity at home, but a "h¢tle 
reflection will teach us that the foreigners must take 
something trom us in exchange for their work, and se 
Increase the quint ty of our work in certain respects as 
much as thcy depress 1t in others 
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demand for a certam article of manefacture, 
and, consequently, of a particular form of labour, 
many instances have already been given, to these 
the followmg may be added —“ In Dorsetsinre,” 
says Mr Thornton, “the making of wire shirt- 
buttons (now in a great measure superseded bv 
the use of mother o’ pearl) once employed greit 
numbers of women and children ” So at has been 
with the manufacture of metal coit buttons, the 
change to silk has impoverished hundreds 

The decrease of work arising fiom 2 change of 
cercumstances may be seen im the fluctuitions of 
the iron trade, in the railway excitement the 
demand for }ibour in the iron distiicts wis it 
least tenfold 1s great as it 1s at prcsent ind 80 
ngain with the demand for ums dunng wir time 
at such periods the quantity of work im that par 
ticular line at Bumingham 1s necessirily incre used, 
while the contriry effects, of course, cnsue 1mm 
diately the requirements ceise and 2 luge mass 
of surplus and casual hands 1s the result = It 18 
the same with the soldiers themsclves, as with the 
gun and sword mikes, on the disbinding of 
certain portions of the army at the conclusion of 1 
war, a vast amount of surplus Inboureis ae 
poured into the country to compete with those 
already in work, ind either to drag down ther 
weekly earnings, or else, by obtaiming caswal 
employment in their stead, to reducue the gross 
quantity of work accruing to each, ind so to 
render their incomes not only Jess in amount but 
Jess constint and regular Within the list few 
weeks no less thin 1000 policemen eimplovcd 
during the Eahibition have been dischirged, of 
course with a like result to the labour muket 

The circumstances tending to duncnash the sup 
ply of certain commoditics, ar-— 


1 Want of capital 

2 Want of m iterials 
3 Want of labourcis 
4 Want of opportumty 


The deci ease of the qu antily of caprtal in 1 trade 
may be brought about by severil means it mty 
be produced by a want of secunty felt umong the 
moneyed classes, as at the time of revolutions, 
political agitations, commercial dcpressions, or 
panics, or it may be produced by a deficiency of 
enterprise after the bursting of certain commerciil 
“bubbles,” or the decline of particular miniis tor 
speculation, as on the cessation of the rulwa ¢x 
citement, 80, agiin, 1t may be brought about by 
@ failure of the ordinary produce of the year, 1s 
with bad harvests 

The decrease of the quantity of materiuls, 18 
tending to diminish the supply of certuun commo 
dities, may be seen in the failure of the cotton 
ereps, which, of course, deprive the cotton manu 
factarers of their ordinary quantity of work 
The same diminution in the ordinary supply of 
particular articles ensues when the men engaged 
in the production of them “strike” either for an 
advance of wages, or more generally to resist the 
attempt of some cutting employer to reduce their 
ordinary earnings, and Jastly, a hke decrease of 
work necessanly ensues when the opportunity of 

” 


working ws charged Some kinds of work, as we 
have already seen, depend on the weather—on 
either the wind, rain, or temperature , while other 
kinds can only be pursued at certain seasons of the 
year, as brick making, building, and the like, 
hence, on the cessation of the opportunities for 
working 1n these trades, there 1s necessarily a gieat 
decrense in the quintity of work, and consequently 
. Inrge inctease in the amount of surplus and 
therefore cisual labour 
im} 

We have now, I beheve, exhtteted the several 
ciuses of that vast nitional evil—casual labour 
We have seen that it depends, 

First, upon certain times ind seasons, fashions 
and accidents, which tend to cause a pe 
riodical briskness or slackness in different 
employment, 

And secondly, upon the number of surplus 
labouters in the country 

The circumstances inducing surplus labour we 
have likewise iscertained to be threc 

J] An iteration in the hours, rite, or mode 
of woihing, as well as in the mode of 
hing 

2 An increase of the hinds 

» <A decrcase of the work, either in partiew 
lar places, at particulir times, or in the ag 
gregite, owing to a decrease either in the 
demind or meais of supply 

Any one of these causes it has been demon- 
stituted, must necessarily tend to induce an over 
supply of ]ubourers ind consequently 1 casualty of 
Jibour, for it his been pointed out thit an over 
supply of labourers does not depend solely on an 
increase of the workers beyond the means of work 
ing, but thit a decrease of the ordinary quantity 
of work or 1 general increase of the hours or rate 
of working, or an extension of the system of pro 
duction, or even a diminution of the term of hirine, 
will also be attended with the same result—facts 
which should be borne steadily in mind by all 
those who would understand the difficulties of the 
times, and which the “econemists’ invariably 
nore 

On a cireful revision of the whole of the cir 
cumstinces before detailed, I am led to believe 
that thcie 1s considertble tinth in the statement 
latuly put forward by the working classes, that only 
one third of the operatives of this country are fully 
employed, while another third are partislly em 
ployed, and the 1emaiung third wholly unem 
ployed, that 18 to siy, estimiting the working 
clisses as bcing between four and five mullons in 
number, I think we may safely assert—considenng 
how minvy depend for their emplovinent on parti- 
cular times, seasons, fashions, and accidents, and 
the vast quantity of over work and scump work in 
neirly all the cheap trades of the present day, the 
number of women and children who are being cen- 
tinually drafted into the different handicrafts with 
the view of reducing the earnings of the men, the 
displicement of human labour in some cases by 
machinery, and the tendency to increase the divi 
sion of labour, and to extend the large system 
of production beyond the requirements of the 
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markets, as well as the temporary mode of hynag 
—all these things being considered, I say I believe 
we may safely conclude that, out of the four 
million five hundred thousand people who have 
to depend on their industry for the hvclihood of 
themselves and families, there 15 (owmg to the ex 
traordinary means of economizing labour which 
have been developed of late years, ind the dis 
covery as to how to do the work of the nation 
with fewer prople) barely sufficient work for the 
aegular eaiplovehent of half of our labouicrs, so 
that only 1 500,000 are fully and constantly em 
ploved, while 1 500,000 more are employed only 
half ther time and the remaining 1 500 000 
wholly unentployed obtuming 1 dav 3 work occa 
nonally by the displ cement of some of the others 

Adopt what explination we wi!l of thss up 
piling dehuency of employment one thing it 





m% an edvantage in fine weather in the masonry 
becoming set, and efforts are generally made to 
complete at least the carcase of a house before the 
end of October, at the latest. 

I am informed that the difference m the em 
ploy ment of libourers about buildings 1s 30 per 
cent —one builder estimated it at 50 per cent.— 
Icss in winter than in summer, from the cireum- 
stance of tewer buildings being then in the course 
of erection It may be thought that, as rubbish- 
carters irc employed frequently on the foundation 
of bulamgzs, their business would not be greatly 
affected by the season or the weither But the 
work 18 often more dificult in wet weather, the 
ground being heavier, so that 1 smaller extent of 
wotk only cm de accomphshed, compared to 
whit cam be done in fine weither, ad an em- 
ployer may decline to piv six divs wages for 


least 1s ceitain§ we cannot consastent/y with th | work in winter, which he might get done in five 


facts of the country, ascribe it to in mmcierse of 
the population beyond the means of Iibour, for 
we have seen thit, while the people hive in 
creased during the list fifty veus it the rite 
of 9 per cent per annum, the weoilth and pro 
ductions of the kingdom have tar cxeceded thit 
amount 


Or tue Casvan LABOURTRS AMONG TI 
Rusrpisu CartTLrs 


Tum casual labour of so large a body of men 18 
the rubbish carters 1s a question of high impor 
tance, for it affects the whole unski'led libour 
market And this 13 one of the cncumstinces 
distinguishing unskilled from shilled labout 
Unemployed cabinet makers, for instancc, do not 
apply tor work to a tulor, so that, with skilled 
labourers, only one trade is affected in the slich 
season by the scarcity of employment ions 
ita operatives With unskilled libomers it 15 
otherwise Ifin the course of next weck 100 1ub 
bish carters were from any cause to be thrown out 
of emplovment, and founa an impossibility to 
obtain work at rubbish cirting, there would be 
100 fresh applicants for employment among tlic 
bricklayer s labourers, scavagers, mightinen, sc wer 
men, dock-workcrs, lumpers, & Many of the 1UU 
thus unemployed would, of course, be willing to 
work at reduced wages merely that they might 
subsist, and thus the hinds employed by the 
regular and ‘honourable’ part of those tridcs 
are exposed to the risk of being underworked, as 
regards wages, from the surplusage of labour in 
other unskilled occupations 

The employment of the rubbish carters depends, 
im the first instance, upon the season ‘The 
services of the men are called into requisition 
when houses are bemg built or removed In 
the one case, the rubbish carters cart away the 
refuse eaith, in the other they remove the old 
materials The brisk season for the builders, and 
comsequently for the rubbish-carters, 13, as I heard 
several of them express st, “‘ when days are long ” 
From about the middle of Apml to the middle of 
October 18 the drzsé season of the rubbish carters, 
for during those six months more buildings are 
erected than in the winter half of the year There 


te days an summer 





If the men work by the piece 
or the lord the result 18 the sume , the rubbish 
cuters employer his a smuller return, for there 1s 
kkss work to be chi ged to the customer, while the 
cos in keeping the horscs 1s the samc 

Thus it apperrs that under the most favourtble 
circumstances bout one fourth ot the rubbish 
cirtcrs, even in the honourable tride, may be 
caposcd to the evils of non employment merely 
from the stite of the weather influencing, more or 
Jess, the custom of the tride, ind this evcn dunng 
the six months employment out of the year, after 
which the men must find some other means of 
earning 2 livelihood 

Tnere are, in round numbers, 850 operative 
rubbish carters employed in the brisk season 
throughout the metropolis, hence 212 men, at 
this culculation, would be regularly deprived of 
wok every yeu for six months out of the twelve 
Ic will be scen, however, on reterence to the tible 
here given, thit the avernge num'sxr of weeks 
each of the rubbish cirters 18 empioyed through- 
out the twelve months 1s fir below 26, indecd 
many hive but three ind four weeks work out of 
the 52 

By tn «analvsis of the returns I have collected 
on this subject I find the following to have been 
the wtual term of employment tor the severn3 
rubbish cirters in the course of last year — 


Employment in the 


Men Y ear 

Y had 39 weeks, or 9 months 
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Hence about one-fourth of the trade appear to 
have been employed for six months, while up 
wards of one-half had work for only three 
months or less throughout the year—many being 
it work only three days in the week during that 
time 

The rubbish-carter 1s exposed to another ca 
sualty over which he can no more exercise con 
trol than he can over the weather, I mean to 
what is generally called «nerulation, or a rage for 
building This 1s evoked bv the stite of the 
money market, and othcr causes upon which [| 
need not dilate, but the effect of 1t upon the 
Jabourers I am describing 1s this capitalists miy 
mm one year embuk sufhcient means in building 
speculations to ercct, sty 500 ncw houses, in anv 
particular district In the following year they 
may not erect more thin 200 (if inv), and thus, 
as there is the same extent of unskilled Jabour m 
the market, the number of hands rquired 1s 1f 
the trade be gencrally lcss speculative less in 0 1 
veur than in its predecessor by the number of rub 
bish carters required to work it the foundations 
of 300 houses Such a ciuse mw be exceptional, 
but during the last ten yeirs the inhabited houses 
in the five districts of the Registrar General hive 
increased to the extent of 45 000, or from 262,737 
m 1841, to 307,722 in 1851 ‘It appears, then, 
that the annual increrse of our metropolitan 
houses, concluding that they increise im a re 
gular yearly ritio, 1s 4500 Last year, however, 
as I am intormed by an expetienced builde:, there 
were rather fewcr buildings ercetca (he spoke only 
from his own observ ttions and personil knowledge 
of the business) thin the yeurly average of the dc 
cennial term 

The casuil and constant wages of the rubbish 
carters may be thus dctailed The whole system 
of the labour, I may again state, must be reg irded 
as casual, or—as the word imports in its deny ttion 
from the Latin casus, a ch ince—the J ibour of men 
who are occasionally emploved Some of the 
most respectable and industrious rubbish carters 
with whom I met, told me thev generuly might 
make up their minds, though they myht hive 
excellent masters, to be six months of the ycar 
anemployed at rubbish carting , this, too, 15 less 
than the average of this chance employment 

Caleuliting, then, the rubbish curturs receipt 
of nominal wayes at 18s, and his actual wages it 
20¢ in the honourable trade, I find the following 
amount to be paid 

By nominal wages, I have before expluned, I 
mean what a man 18 sazd to receive or has been 
promised that he shall be paid weckly Actual 
wages, on the other hand, are what a min posi 
tively recevves, there being sometimes additions 
m tle form of perquisites or allow inces, some 
times deductions in the way of fincs and stop 
pages, the additions in the rubbish carting trade 
appeyr to average about 2s a week But these 
actual wages are received only so long as the men 
ave employed, that 1s to say, they are the casual 
rather than the constant earnings of the men 
woiking at a trade, which is essentially of an 


occasional or temporary character, the averige | 


+ 


a ee 


employment at rubbish-carting being only three 
months in the year 

Let us see, therefore, what would be the con- 
stant earnings or imcome of the men working at 
the better paid portion of the trade 

£ sd 

The gross actuil wages of ten 
rubbish cirters, casually employed 
for 39 weeks, at 20s per week, 
amount to » 

The gross actual wages of 250 
rubbish carters, casually employed 
for 26 weeks, at 20s per weck 

The gross actual wages of 360 
rubbish carters, casually emploved * 
for 13 weeks, at 20s per week 


390 0 0 
6500 0 0 


4600 0 0 
Totil gross actua’ wages of 620 
of the bcttér paid rubbish carters 11,490 0 0 


But this, as I said before, represents only the 
caxual wiges of the better paid operatives—that 
18 to say, 1t shows the amount of moncy or money’s 
worth that 18 positively 1eceived by the men 
while they ure in cmployment To understand 
what are the constant wages of these men, we 
must dividc their gross cisual earnings by 52, the 
number of wechs in the year thus we find that 
the constant wiges of the ten men who were em 
ploved for 39 weeks, were 15s instead of 20s 
per weck —thit 18 to s1y, their wages, equally di 
vided throughout the year, would have yielded that 
constint weekly income By the same reasoning, 
the 20s per week casual wages of the 250 men 
employed for 26 weeks out of the 52, were equal 
to only 10s constant weekly wages, and so the 
360 men, who had 20s per week casually for 
only three months in the year, had but 5s a week 
constantly throughout the whole year Hence 
we see the enormous difference there may be be 
tween a mans casuil and his constant earnings 
it 1 given trade 

The next question that forces itself on the 
mind 13, how do the rubbish carters hve when no 
longer employed at this kind of work ? 

When the slack seison among rubbish carters 
commences, nertly one fifth of the operatives are 
dischirged These tike to sciviging or dustman’s 
work 1s wells that of nivigatois, or indeed, any 
form of unskilled Irbour, some obtaining full em 
ploy but the greiter pirt being able to “get a 
job only now and then” Those masters who keep 
thar men on throughout the year are some of 
them lirge dust contractors, some carmen, some 
dutymen, and (in one or two instances in the 
suburbs is at Hichney) small farmets The dust- 
contractors ind cirmen, who are by far the more 
numcrous, find employment for the men employed 
by them as rubbish carters in the season, either at 
the dust yard or carrying sand, or, indeed, carting 
any materials they may have to move—the 8 
to the men remaining the same, indeed such 18 
the transient character of the rubbish carting 
trade, that there are no masters or operatives wh 
devote themselves solely to the business, 
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Tas Eyvecrs oy Casual LABOUR IN GENERAL. 


Having now pointed out the causes of casual 
labour, I procced to set forth ats effects 

All casual labour, as I have said, 1s necessarily 
uncertain labour, and wherever uncertunty 
exists, there can be no foresight or pro vidence 
Had the succession of events im nature been ire 
gular,—had it been oidained by the Creator that 
similar causes under similu circumstances should 
not be attended with similar effects,—it would 
have been impossible for us to hive had any 
knowledge of the future, or to have made any 
preparations concerning 1t Had tMc scasons fol 
lowed eich ether fitfully,—hid the sequences in 
the external world been variible instead of inva 
mable, and what arc now termed “constants fiom 
the regularity of then succession been chinged 
mito inconstants,—what provision conld even the 
most prudent of us have mide? Whcere ul wis 
daik and unstable, we could only hive guessed 
instead of reasoned 1s to what wis to come 
and who would have deprived himscli of prescut 
cnjoyinents to avoid future privitions, which 
could appcar neither probible nor cven possible 
to him? = Pro vidtnce, therefor, 18 simply the 
1esult of certunty, and whatever tends to increase 
our faith in the unitorm sequences of outward 
events, as well as our reliince on the means 
we have of avoiding the evils connected with 
them, neeessirily tends to mike us morc prudent 
Where the means of sustinance snd comfort 
are fixed, the human being becomcs conscious of 
what he has to depend upon, and it he feel 
assured that such means miv fail him in old ige 
or im sickness, and be fully impressed with the 
certaenty of suffering from either, he will im 
mediately proceed to mthc some provision igainst 
the time of adversity or infirmity If, however, 
his means be uwxcertacn— vbundint at one time, 
and deficient at another-—— 1 spirit of speculation or 
gambling with the future will be induced and the 
individual get to believe in “Iuck’ and “ fite’ 
is the arbiters of his happiness rather thin to 
look upon himself as ‘‘the architect of his fortuncs 
—trusting to “chinee” rather thin his own powers 
and foresight to relieve him it the hour of neces 
sity The sime result will nece surly cnsuc 
if, from defective reisoning poweis the ordinary 
course of nature be not sufhciently apparent to 
him, or if, being in good health, he grow too 
confident upon its continuince, ind, either from 
this or other ciuses, 1s Jed to believe thit death 
will overtake hum before his powers ot self support 
decay 

‘he ordinary effects of uncc1tium labour, then, 
are to drive the labourers to improvidence, rech 
lessness, and pauperism 

Iwven in the classes which we do not rank among 
labourers, as, for instance, authors, irtists, musi 
clans, actors, uncertainty or irregularity of employ 
ment and remunetation produces a spirit of waste 
fulness and carclesgness The steady and daily 
lecruing gains of trade and of some of the profes 
» ons form a certain and staple income, while in 
other professions, where a large sum may be real 
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ized at one time, and then no money be eained 
until after an interval, incomings are rapidly spent, 
and the terval is one of suffering This w part 
of the very nature, the very essence, of the eaaualty 
of employment and the delay of remuneration 
The pist privation gives a zest to the present en 
joyment, while the present enjoyment renders the 
ptst privation faint as 4 Temembrance and unim- 
pressive as a waining “ Want of providence,” 
writes Mr Poiter “onthe part of those who live 
by the labour of thar hinds, and whose cmploy- 
ments so often depend upon circumst inces be yond 
thar control, 13 1 theme which 13s constantly 
broucht forward by miny whose lot in life has 
bon cot beyond the rewhof want It 1s, in 

deed, gicitly to be wished, for thar own sikcs, 
thit the hibit were general imong the labouring 
clisses of saving sone purtof their wages when 
fully employed against less prosperous times, but 
itis difhcult for those who are placed in ciuicum 

stinces of cise to esteumate the amount of viitue 
that rs amplred in thes self dencal It must bea 
hud triul for one wh» his recently, perhaps, seen 
his fumly cndwing wint, to deny them the «ma!l 
umount of indulgences, which are, at the best of 
tin spliced within then reach ” 

It is cusy enough for men in smooth circum 
stinces to say, § the privition iy umans own trult 
since to iwoid it, he his but to apportion the sum 
he muy receive mt lump over the antety il of non- 
recompense which he knows wall follow Such 2 
course as this, eaperience and human nature 
hive shown not to be casy perhaps, with a 
fiw caccptions not to be possible It 1g the 
stiurvng and not the well fed man that 13 qa 
dinger of surfeiting himself When pestilence or 
revolution are rendaing life and property casua/ 
(cs Ind Country the sume spirit of unprovident 
rcchlessness bre ths forth In London, on the last 
visitation of the plague im the raign of Charles 
II, 1 sort of Pliguc Club indulged in the wildest 
cxcessts m the very heut of the pestilence To 
these orgies no onc was admitted who hid not been 
bereft of some relitive by the pest In Pans, 
during the reign of terror in the first revolution, 
the fimous Guillotine Club was composed of none 
but those who hid lost some near rclative by the 
guillotine When they met for then half frantu 
revels «very one wore some symbol of death 
breast pins in the form of guillotines, rings wath 
deiths hcids, and such lhe The durition cf 
their own lives these Guillotine Clubbists knew to 
be uncertun, not meimly in the ordinary uncer 
tainty of nature, but from the chuacter of the 
times ind this fecling of the jeopurdy of exst 
ence, from the practice of violence ind bloodshed, 
wrought the effects I hive decribed — Life was 
more thin naturilly cisuil When the fimin: 
was wt the worst im Ircland, 1t was 1emarked in 
the Cook Axaminer, thitin thit city there never 
hid been seen more street “laiking ot street 
gambling among the poor lads ind young men 
who were really starving  ‘lhis was a natual 
result of the casualty of labour and the cons: 
quent cisualty of food Persons, it should bs 
1emembered, do not insure houses or shops txt 
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are “ doubly or trebly hazardous,” they gamble 
on the uncertainty 

Mr Porter, in his “ Progress ef the Nation,” 
cites a fact bearing immediately upon the present 
subject 

“he formation of a canal, which has been in 
progress during the last hve years, in the north of 
Ireland (this was written in 1847), has afforded 
steady employment to a portion of the peasantry, 
who before that time were suffering all the evils, 
so common in that country, which result from the 
precariousness of employment Such work as they 
could previously get cime at uncertain intervals, 
and was sought by so many competitors, that the 
remuneration was of the scinticst amount In this 
condition of things the men were improvident, to 
recklessness , thuir wages insufficient for the com 
fortable sustenance of their famihes, wore wasted 
in procuring for themslvesatcmporuy forgetful 
ness of their misery at the whiskey shop, ind the 
men appearcd to be sunk into 1 stite of hopcless 
degradation From the moment, however that 
work was offered to them which wis constant ee ets 
nature and certain a ats duration, md on which 
their weekly cunings would be suffiient to pro 
vide for their comfortible support, men who had 
heen rdle and dessolute unre conrertied into sober 
hard worling labours, and proe ds themsclics 
Kind and carcful husbands and fothers and vas 
stated as i fact, thit notwithst uding the distiibu 
tion of several hundied pounds wechly in wages 
the whole of which must be considered 1s 89 much 
additional money pliced in thar bunds the con 
sumption of whiskey wis tbsolutely und pe ma 
nent/y diminished in the district Durmg the com 
piritivcly short period in winich the construction 
of this cinil wis in progrcss, some of the most 
careful Iybourc1s—men who most probibly before 
then never knew whit it ws to possess five shal 
Iings at my one time —sived suffiaent money to 
cnible them to emigiite te Canada ’ 

There can hudly be ov stronger illustration of 
the blessing of constint ind the curse of crsual tt 
bour We hive competence and frugality is thc 
results of o1¢ system, poverty md cxtrry iy mc 
a9 the results of the other, and among the vory 
same didivi iuails 

In the e ideace given by M1 Gilloway — the 
engincer, Infor a parliamentary committe, he 
remarks, thit § whcn employers ire compctcnt to 
show their men thit thar business is steed and 
certarn, and when men find that they ue likely 
to have perman xt cmployment, they hive uw vs 
better habit, and more scttcd notions Vv hich wall 
make them better mew and bettr wor/meu ind 
will produce great benefits to all who we inter sted 
in then employment” 

Moreover, cven if pavment be assured to 2 
working man regululy, but deferred for long rx 
tervals, 60 1s to mike the returns lose all appear 
ance of regularity, he will rarcly bc found able to 
resist the tumptation of a tavern, and, perhaps, 1 
long continued carous:, or of some other extravi 
gance to his taste, when he receives 2 months 
dues at once I give an instance of this in the 
following statement — 

» 
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For some years after the peace of 1815 the 
staffs of the militias were kept up, but not im any 
active service During the war the militias per- 
formed what are now the functions of the regular 
troops in the three kingdoms, their stations being 
changed more frequently than those of any of the 
regular regiments at the present day Indéed, 
thev onlv differed from the “ regulars” in name. 
Therc was the same military discipline, and the 
sole difference was that the militia men—who were 
billoted for periodically—could not, by the laws 
regulating their embodiment, be sent out of the 
Umted Kingdom for purposes of warfare The 
nulitias were® embodicd for twenty-eight dave’ 
truning once in four years (seldom less) after the 
perwe, ind the staf wted as the drill sergeants 
They were usually steady, ordeily men working 
it then respective crafts when not on duty after 
the militits disembodiment and some who had 
not becn brought up to anv hindiervft turned out 
—pethips from their military habits of early rising 
und ordcrliness—ve1y good gardeners, both on 
thar own acount and 18 assistants in gentlemen s 
crounds No few of them sived money Yet 
these men with very few exceptions, when they 
received tu months pry, fooled away a part of it in 
tippling ind idlencss, to which they were not +t 
Ul addut d when attending regul ily to their work 
With ts acculir aeturns Tf thes got mto any 
trouble in consequence of thar carousing, 1t was 
looked upon is a sort of legitimate excuse, “ Why 
Vou seo si it was the 24th (the 24th of each 
month be nerthe p usron day ) 

‘he thoushthss extrivigance of sailors when, 
on the retin to port, they receive in onc sum the 
Wages they hive eammed by sevcre toil amidst 
storms id dingers duimg 1 long voyage, I need 
not spoil of itis v thing well huown 

The soldiers and scamen cinnot be sad to 
hive been casral/y employed, but the results were 
the ime sif they hid becn so employed the 
money cime to ther in ulump at so Jong an in- 
tarval is to ippem uncertun, md wis conse 
quentiy squindcred 

Tomi cate the following eximple 13 to the 
ctects of unccitunm cunimngs upon the household 
ontliy of Jibourers who sufler from the crsualties 
of © ployment induced by the scason of the year 

In the lone tine days of summer, the little daugh- 
tor of a working buckmika ’I wis told “ used to 
order chops id other choice dunties of a butcher, 
siving Pease, su, father dont cure for the price 
Just inow, but he must have his chops good, 
linc chops sit, and tender, pleise—ciuse hes a 
buchmiker’? Ta the winter, it wis, O please, 
su, hae 8 ot fourpenny bit, and you must send 
fither something cherp He dont cue what it 38, 
so long isit schey Its winter and he hasn't 
no work, sir—cius' he’s a brichmaher’” 

I have spoken of the tendency of casual lebour 
to induce intemperite habits In confimation of 
this [ am enubled to give the following account as 
to the increase of the sale of malt liquon in the 
metropolis consequent upon wet weather The 
account 18 derived from the personal observations 
of a gentleman long familar with the brewing 
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tmde, in conneckon with one of the largest 
houses. In short, I may state that the account 18 
given on the very best authority 

There are nene large brewers mn Jondon, of 
these the two firms transacting the grentest extent 
-f busmness supply daily, 1000 barrels each firm 
to their customers, the seven others, among 
them, dispose altogether, of 3000 barrels daily 
All these 5000 barrels 1 day are soklv for town 
consumption , and this may be said to be the 
average supply the vear through, but th public 
house sale is fir fiom regulir 

After a wet day the sile of malt liquor, prin 
cipally beer (porter), to the metropdlitin retailers 
18 from 510 to 1000 barrels more thin when 1 
wet div his not occutred, that 18 to si the 
supply increiss from O100 birrels to 9500 in] 
6000 Such of the publieins is keep small 
stocks go the next day to then bicwets to order 2 


further supply , those who hase better furnished | 


cellars miy not go tot two or three divs after, but 
the result 1s the sume 

The reason for thr, ineicised consumption ts 
obvious, when the weather prevents worl men 
from proscenting then respective callings 12 
the open an, they hive recourse t> diimlany to 
pass wwiy the idle time = Any one who his mule 
himself tamibhir with the hibits of the worl ing 
classes his often found them cowdins v public 
house during a hard run, especially a tac neigh 
bourhood of new buildings, or inv public open ur 
work The stiect slicers, themselves prevent d 
from plying thei trades outside, ue busy in such 
times in the ‘publics, offering for sale br ace 
helts, hose tobicco boacs, nuts of different hinds 
ipples, & A bargun muy then be strach for 
so much and ahilf pmt of beer ind go the con 
sumption is ugmented by the triuc am otha 
matters 

Now, tithing 450 barr Is as the wore of 
the extry sale of beer im consequence of wet 
werther, wo hive v consumption beyond tac de 
mands of the ordinary trule mo omialt havor of 
27,000 gullons o1 216,000 pmts This, wt 2/1 
pint, is 1500/7 for a day ¢ necdless und often p 
yudicil, outliy caused by the crsuilty of thy 
weather and the consequent cisudty of Irbott 
A censor of morals micht sis thit these mon 
should go home under such cireumstunccs but 
then homes may be at vdistincc, and may present 
no gicat ittrictions, the singh men among thom 
my have no homes, merely slecpmg plices amt 
even the more prudent may think it advisable to 
wait awhile uider shelter in hopes of the weather 
improving, so thit they could resume then Libor, 
and only an hour o1 so be deducted trom theu 
wiges Besides, there 13 the r traction to the 
Inbourer of the warmth, discussion, frecdom, und 
excitement of the public house 

That the greit bulk of the consumers of this 
additeonal bver are of the classes I hive men 
tioned 1s, I think plun enough, from the incre ise 
being experienced only in that beverage, the con- 
sumption of gin being little affected by the same 
means Indeed, the statistics showing the ratio 
of beer and gin drinking are cunous enough 


| 
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(were this the place to enter into them), the most 
gin, as a general rule, being consumed tn the most 
depressed years 

“It 13 a fact worth notice” sud a statistical 
journal entitled “ Ficts and Figures,” published 
m 1841, “as illustrative ot the tendency of the 
temes af pressure to increase spirit diiniang, that 
whilst under the privations of last year (1840) 
the poorer classcs paid 2,625,286/ tax for spirits, 
In 1856 aycu of the greatest prosperity, the tax 
on British spuits amounted only to 2,390,1882 
So true ws rt that to emporrrash os tu diemoralise” 

The numbers who imbibe in the course of a 
wet day, these 750 burcls cannot, of course, be 
wcertaincd, but the followin calculations may be 
proscnted The cliss of men I ha e described 
rucly hive spire moneys, but it known to + land- 
lord they proowbly may obtun ercdit: antil the 
siturdiy meht Now putting ther ertra beer 
drinkin, on wet diys—fo on tine divs there 18 
worerviy vo pint ot mac consumed daily per 
Workin main putting Tsay the celia potations 
votpou (gta ty ciucr ami we find ane he nedrecd 
id copit chow ted con umers yout of 2 000,000 
poopicgor di carling the women and chitdren not 
Poo o00)' A nu aber doubline, und trebling 
rad guidruplin, th omue idult popul ction of 
muy wsol nid coneumentul city 

GQ) tie duty Thay given Lo omiy repeat, no 
doubt can be enter uied nor as ait /ems tome, 
cur ainy dotot bo cntert imed that the imereased 
cousmnptiot ois ditectly tiibatuble to the 
croailty of Tibou 
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proce diay to treat of the chew or 
libourer ounmony th raldish cuters, I 
3] ts Lo huve done an connection with the 
cistttl Tivouters o ti sine trade, sty te {fw 
worls on that lind of Tabow an gener both 1 
to tuc meres by whichatas ustien'y obtiamed ind 
is to the distinctive quality oot the curt or low 
mrice Labo en for Capertee ter hes me that 
Hoke by which Ptbouw as che apened as mor ot 
Joo stm tram all tudes vad t will thercfore prve 
mitch tim ond space af There as with the casual 
Juborrer mecive ule go ounaal 4 ol counection 
wth thi prtof my subject 

dnth tirst plrce, then there uo hut two direct 
mot sof Ch wenmy aibomur viz 

Toby inching the workmen do aor woke for 
(Chit PUN 
lov methine them do the sane worn for less pry 

The first of theso modes is v fat is technically 
termed dieoeny, cape tilly wheueftccted by com 
pulsory “o etwotkh, imdatisciled the  ¢conomy 
of Jibout v hen brow ht about by more cliborite 
ud ictned processes, such as the division of la 
bout, the Jarge system of production, the invention 
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* The Cre ti xhbibition Tam informed produced a ver 
smiul cfiect on the consumption of porter ad accords 
ing tothe officralreturns 160 000 gallon tess spirits were 
consumed in the first nine months of the present year, 
than m the corresponding months of the lis thus shows 
ing thit anv oceup ition ot mind or body 1s incompatible 
with intemperate hibits, for drunkenness 15 essentially 
the vice of 1d'cntss, or Want of sumcthing better to do 
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of machinery, and the temporary, as contradistin 

shed from the pei manent, mode of hiring 

Hach of these modes of making workmen do 
more work for the same pay, can but have the 
sine depressing effict on the labour market, for 
not only 1s the sate of remuneration (or ratio of 
the work to the pay) reduced when the operative 
1s made to do a greater quantity of work for the 
ganie amount of money, but, unless the means of 
disposing of the extra products be proportionately 
incieased, it 18 evident that just as miny work 
men must be displaced thereby as the increased 
term or rate of working exceeds the extension of 
the markets, that 18 to siy, it 4000 workpeople 
be made to produce each twice 1s much as formerly 
(either by extending the hours of labonr or in 
creising their rate of labouring), then if the 
markets or means of disposing of the extra pro 
ducts be increased only onc half, 1000 hands must 
according to Cocker, be deprived of thar ordinuy 
employment, ind these competing with those who 
ue m work will immcditely tend to reduce the 
wagis of the tride generally, s0 thit not onls 
will the rate of wages be decreased, since eich will 
have more work to do, but the ictudl curnmegs of 
the workmen will be dimimshed ike wise 

Of the cconomv of labour itself, 1s + mcins of 
cheapening work, there 1s no necessity for me to 
sprak here It is, indeed generally admitted, 
that to economzc labour without proportion uly 
extending the mirkets for the products of such 
labour 13 to deprive a certun number of workmen 
of thor ordinary means of living, and under the 
herd of cisual Jabour so miny imstinces hive 
been given of this principl that it would be 
wearisome to the raider wore I to do other than 
alude tothe matter it present ‘hore ure however, 
severtl other means of causing 1 workmin to do 
more than his o1dinary quintity of work These 
aie — 

1 By extra supervi ion when the workmen 
we paid by the day Of this mode of 
mereascd production im instince his ul 
re dy been cited in the acount of the 
stripping shops given at p 304, vol n 
By increasing the workman’s interest in 
his work, 1 im pice work, where the 
pryment of the operitive 1s mide propor 
tiontl to the quantity of work done by 
him Of this mode examples bave already 
been given it p 303, vol on 
By Jirge quanuties of work given out at 
one time, t m ‘ lump work’ ind ‘con 
tract work ” 

4 hy the domestic system of work or giv 
ing out matenils to be made up at the 
homes of the workpeopk 

5 By the middleman system of Jabour 

6 By the prc valence of smul misters 

7 By a reduced rate of pay, as forming 
operatives to Jabour both longer ind 
quicker, in order to make up the samc 
amount of income 

Of several of these modes of work I have 
already spoken, citing facts 1s to their pernicious 
influence upon the greatcr portion of those tiades 
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where they are found to prevail I have alrendy 
shown how, by extra supersision—by mcreased 
interest in the work—as well as by decreas d pay, 
operatives can be made to do more work than tncs 
otherwise would, and so be the cause, unless the 
markct be proportionately extended of depriving 
some of their fellow labourers of their fair share 
of employment It now only remains for me to 
set forth the cffect of those modes of employment 
which have not yet been descnbed, viz, the 
domcstic system, the middleman system, ind the 
contract ind lump system, as well is the smull- 
mister system of work 

Let me begin with the fist of the list men 
tioncd modes of cheapening labour, viz, the do 
mestic system of work 

I find, by investigation, thit in trides where 
the system of work ng on the misters premiscs 
his been departed fiom, and a min 1s allowed to 
tike his work homc, there 18 invariwly a ten 
dency to cheapen libour These home workers, 
whenever opportunity offers, will use other mens 
1) paid libour, or else employ the members of 
thar family to enhance their own profits 

The domestic sy stem, morcover, naturally induces 
oer work and Sunday work, as well as tends to 
cluunge jour neymen rnto tiading oper ateces, leviny 
on the labour of thir fellow workmen When the 
work 33 ¢accutcd off the masters premises, otf 
course therc uc neither definite hours nor days for 
labour ind the consequence 18, the generality ot 
home worl crs |ibour curly and late, Sundiys 1s 
well as wock daye, availing themsclves at the 
sue time of the co operation of the wives ind 
children, thus the tride becomes overstocked 
with wotkpcople by the introduction of & vist 
number of new hands into at, as well as by th 
ovcrwork of the men themselves who thus obtain 
employment When 1 was among the tulozs, [ 
received from vu journeymin to whom I was 1e- 
fried by the Tridcs Society as the one best able 
toc xplun the ciuses of the decline of that trade, 
the following fucid account of the evils of this 
systcm of libour — 

‘The primnciptl cause of the decline of ou 
tride 33 the employment given to workmen at 
ther own homes, or, in other words, to the 
‘swoiters The sweater 1s the greatest evil in 
the tride, 18 the sweiting system increises the 
number of hinds to 1n almost incredible extent 
wives, sons, diughters, and extra women, ll 
working ‘long diys —that 18, labouring from 
sixteen to eighteen hours per day, and Sundays 
as will By this system two men obtun as much 
wok 13 would give employment to three or four 
men working regular hours in the shop Conse 
quently, the swoiter bung enabled to gct the 
work done by women and children at a lowe 
pre thin the regulir workman, obtains the 
greater put of the garments to be made, while 
men who d¢pcnd upon the shop for their living 
ue obliged to wilk about idle A greater quan 
tity of work 13 done under the sweating sy sten: 
at a lower price I consider that the decline of 
my tiade dates from the change of day work ito 
puce work According to the old system, the 
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journeyman was paid by the day, and conse- 
quently must have done his work under the eye 
of his employer It 1s true that work was given 
out by the master before the change from day 
work to piece work was regularly acknowledged 
yn the trade But still 1t was morally mmpossible 
for work to be given out and not be paid by the 
piece Hence I date the decrease wn the wages of 
the workman from the entroduction of prece work, 
and giving out garments to be made off the pie 
moses of the master The cfiect of this was, that 
the workman making the garment, knowing thit 
the master could not tell whom he got to do lis 
work for him, employed women and children to 
help him, and paid them little or nothing for 
ther labour This wis the beginning of the 
sweating system The workmen graliuilly be 
came transformed from journeymen into ‘midale 
men,’ living by the ]vbour of others Employers 
soon began to find that they could gt garments 
made at a less sum thin the regular price, and 
those tradesmen who were anxious to force thor 
trade, by underselling their more honour ibic 
neighbours, readily availed themselves of this 
means of obtaining che p labour” 


The meddleman system of wor] 1s so much 1vkin 
to the domestic system, of which, indecd, it 18 
but a necessiry result, that it forms % natural 
addendum to the above Of this indirect mode of 
employing workmen, I said, in the Chronicle, 
when trcating of the timber porters at the doch» — 

‘‘The middleman system 1s the one crying evil 
of the day Whether he goes by the nime of 
‘sweater, ‘chamber master,’ ‘lumper, or contr ictor, 
it 1s this tradung operative who 1s the gre it means 
of reducing the wages of his fellow working-men 
To make a profit out of the employment of his 
brother operatives he must, of course, o}tan 1 
lower class and, consequentl, cheaper |.bour 
Hence 1t becomes a buszness with him to hunt out 
the lowest grades of working mcn—thrt is to sry, 
those who are either morally o1 mtcllectually in 
ferior in the craft—the drunken, the dishonest, 
the idle, the vagabond, and the unskilful, these 
are the instruments that he seeks for, beciuse, these 
being unvble to obtain employment at the regular 
wages of the sober, honest, industrious, and shilful 
portion of the trade, he can obtun the labonr it 
a lower rate than what 1s usuudly pud Hence 
drunkards, tramps, men without chiricter or sta 
tion, apprentices, children——all suit him Indeed, 
the more degraded the labourers, the better they 
answer his purpose, for the chetper he cin get 
their work, and consequently the more he can 
make out of it 

“«¢ Boy labour or thief labour,’ sud a middle 
man, on a large scale, to me, ‘ what do I cire, so 
long as Ican get my work done cheap? Thit this 
seeking out of cheap and inferior labour really 
takes place, and 18 a necessary consequence of the 
middleman system, we have merelv to look ito 
the condition of any trade where 11 1s extensively 
pursued I have shown, in my account of the tailors’ 
trade printed in the Chronwle, that the wives of 
the sweaters not only parade the streets of London 


on the look out for youths raw from the country 
but that they make periodical trips to the poore 
provinces of Ireland, in order to obtain workmen 
at the lowest possible rate I have shown, more- 
over that foreigners are annually »mported from 
the Continent for the same put pose, and that among 
the chamber masters in the shoe trade, the child 
market at Bethnal green as well as the work- 
houses, are continually ransacked for the means of 
obtuning a @he tper kind of labour All my in- 
vestigations go to provi, that at 1s chiefly by 
meins of this middleman system that the wages 
of the working men are reduced It 13 this 
contrutor—this trading operitive—-who 13 in 
variably the prime mover m the ~eduction of 
the waecs of is fellow workmer Ue uses the 
most degrided of the cliss 1s a means of under 
sclling the worthy ind skilful labourers, and of 
ultimitcly dragging the better down to the abase 
ment of the worst He circa not whether the 
trite to which he belongs is already overstocked 
with hands for he those hands as many as they 
miv and the ordinary wages of lis craft down to 
bue subsi tence point, it matters not a jot to hmm, 
he em live solcly by reducing them still lowcr, 
and so he immediitely scts about drafting or mm 
porting 1 fresh ind cheaper stoch imto the trade 
It men cinnot subsist on lower prices, then he 
tikes apprentices ot hires children, if women of 
chistity cunnot afford to labour at the pice he 
givcs, then hc has recourse to prostitutes, or if 
workmen of churicter ind worth refuse to work at 
less thin the ordinary rite, then he seeks out the 
moi itfuse of the trade—those whom none else 
will employ , or else he flies to find Irbour meet 
for his purpose, to the workhouse and the gvol 
Buked bv this cheup ind refuse Ivbour, he offers 
his woth at lower prices, ind so keeps on reducing 
and reducing the wiges of his brethren, until all 
sink im poverty wretchcdness, and vice Go 
where we will, look into whitevet poorly paid 
craft we pleise we shall find tus tiadeng opera- 
tro, this med@le men or conti rictor, at the bottom 
of the degrid ition ” 

The ‘ contrict system ’ or “ lump work,” as it 
w culled, 1s but a corollury, as it were, of the 
foregoing, for it 1s an essentiil pirt of the middle 
min svscin, thit the work should be obtained by 
the uriding opceritive in lirge quantities, so that 
those npon whose libour he lives should be kept 
continually occupied, wd the more, of course, that 
he cin obtain work for, the greater hig proht When 
Lquintity of work, usuuly paid for by the picce, 
3 given out at one time the nitural tendency 1s 
for the piece work to piss into lump work, that 1s 
to siy, if there be in atinde a number of distinct 
pirts, each requiring perhaps, from the division 
of libour, 1 distinct hind for the exccution of it, 
o1 sf euch of these parts bear a diffuent price, it 
13 frequently the crse that the master will contract 
with some one workman for the exccution of the 
whole, agreemz to give a certain price for the job 
“an the Jump, and allowing the workman to get 
whom he pk ises to execute it This 18 the caw 
with the piece working masters in the coach-build- 
ing trade, but it 13 not essential to the rontzact ox 
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lamp aystem of work, that other hands should be 
employed, the main distinction between it and 

rece work being that the work 1s given out in 
fos quantities, and a certain allowince or reduc 
tion of price effected from that cause alone 

It 1s this contract or lump work which con 
stitutes the great evil of the carpenter's, as well 
as of many other trides, and as in those erifts, 
so in this, we find that the Jowcr the wages ire 
reduced the greater becomes the number of tr ung 
operatives or middlemen For it 18 when work 
men find the difhculty of living by their Iibour 
increased that they trike to scheming ind trading 
upon the labour of then fellows In the slop 
trade, where the pay 1s the worst, these crc itures 
abound the most, and so in the ciurpenters tride, 
where the wiges ire the lowcst—is mong the 
speculative biilders—there the system of contract 
ing and sub contricting 18 found in full force 

Of this contrict or lump work, Lareceived the 
following account from the foremin to a lirge 
speculating builder, when I wis inquiuing into 
the condition of the London carpentars — 

“The way in which the work 18 donc 15 mostly 
by letting and subletting The misters usually 
prefer to let work, because it tikes all the trouble 
off ther hinds They hnow whit they are to 
get for the job, and of coms: they Ict at is much 
under thit figure vs they possibly cur al of 
which 18 clew gun without the le wt trouble 
How the work 1s done, or by whom ats no 
matter to them, so long a3 they cm mic whit 
they want out of the job md hive no bother 
about it = =Some of ow ] rgest builders uc tuking 
to this plan, and 1 party who uscd to hive one of 
the largest shops in London his within the list 
three years dischuged all the men im his employ 
dhe had 200 at Jeast), ind his now merely in 
office, and none but clerks ind wcountuits in his 
pay He has takcn to ketung his work out 
instead of doing it it home «The parties to whom 
the work 1s Ict by the spccnliting builders ure 
generally working men, ind these men im thar 
turn look out for other working men who will 
take the job cheaper than they will and so I leave 
you, sir, and the public to judge whit the purty 
who reilly executes the work gets for his |ibom, 
and what 1s the quility of work thit he is Likely 
to put ito it) =The speculating builder gene 
rally employs an ovcrlooker to sce thit the work 
as done sufficiently wall to puss the surveyor 
That’s all he curcs vbout Whether at » done by 
thieves, or drunkards, or boys, 1t s no mitter to 
him The overlook, of cows, sees utter the 
first party to whom the woth 1s kt, ml this 
party im his turn looks after the several hinds 
that he has sublet it to The first min who 
agrees to the job takes it in the lump, ind he 
again lets it to others in the piece I hue 
known instances of its having been let again 1 
third time, but thisis not usual The party wno 
takes the job in the lump from the speculator 
usually employs a foreman, whose duty it 1s to 
give out the materials and to make working 
adrawin The men to whom it 1s sublet only 
find Jabour, while the ‘lumper,’ or first con 
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tractor, agrees for both labdir and materials It 
1s usual in contract work, for the first party who 
takes the job to be bound in a large sum for the 
due and faithful performance of his contract He 
then, in his turn, finds out a sub-contractor, who is 
mostly a small builder, who will also bind him 
self that the work shall be properly executed, and 
there the binding ceases—those parties to whom 
the job 18 afterwards let, or sublet, employing 
foremen or overlookers to see that their contract 18 
carr d out The first contractor has scarcely anv 
trouble whatsoever, he merely engages a gentle 
min, who rides about in a gig, to see that what 18 
done 1s hikely to piss muster The sub contractor 
has i littl more trouble, and go 1t goes on as It 
gcts down ond down Of course I need not tell 
you thit the fist contractor, who does the least of 
ill, gets the most of ull, while the poor wretch of 
. working min who positively executes the job, 
Is obhaed to slive away every hour, night after 
night, to get i bire lying out of it, and this 1s 
the contrict system ’ 

A tridesmin ot 2 speculator, will contract, for 
vu ceitun sum to complete the skeleton of a house, 
and render it fit for habitation He will sublet 
the flhormg to some working jomer, who will, in 
very miny ciscs tike 1t on such terms as to 
Ulow himscif, by working early and late, the re 
qulu journeyincns waizcs of 80s a week, or per 
hips rither more Now this sub contractor cannot 
complete the work within the requisite time by 
his own unudced industis, ind he employs men to 
sist lim often subletting agun, and such 
sl tint mon will eirn perhaps but 4s a day 
Itis the sunc with the doors, the staircases, the 
bulustrides, the window fiames, the room skirt 
ings the closets, im short, ul parts of the building 

The subletting 13 1wcomphshed without diffi 
culty Old men wre sometimes employed in such 
work, ind will be glid of any remuneiation to 
escipc the workhouse, while stronger workmen 1re 
ustuilly sanguine that by extra exertion, “ though 
the figurc is low, they may make 1 tidy thing out 
of at after all = In this way labour 1s cheapened 

Lump work, “ prece ’ work, work by “ the job,” 
ire ul portions of the contract svstem The prin 
ciple is the samc = Here 13 this work to be done, 
What wall you undeittke to do at for?” 

In number atte: number of the Buelder will be 
found stitemcnts headed “Bhnd Builders” One 
firm, responding to an advertisement for “esti 
mites’ of the building of a church, sends in an 
offer to exccutc the work in the best style for 
5000/ Another firm may offcr to do it for some 
where about 3000 The first mentioned firm 
would do the work well, paying the “honourable” 
rite of wigcs The under working firm must re- 
sort to the stamping and subletting system I have 
alluded to It appears that the building of 
churches and chapels, of all denominations, 13 one 
of the gicatest encouragement to slop, or scamp, or 
under paid work The same system prevails in 
many trades with equally pernicious effects 


“Tf you will allow me,” says a coirespondent, 
“JT would state that there 1s one cause of hardship 
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and suffering to the labouring or handicraftsman, 
which, to my mind, 1s far more productive of 
distress and poor grinding than any other, or than 
all other causes put together I allude to the con 
tract system, and especially in refcrence to print 
mg Depend upon it, sir, the father of wicked 
ness himself could not devise a more malevolcnt 
or dishonest course than that now very generally 
pursued by those who should be, of all others, 
the friends of the poor and working man The 
Government and the greit West end clubs hive 
reduced their transactions to such a low level in 
this respect that it seems to be the only qucstion 
with them, Who will work lowest or supply gocds 
at the lowest figure? And this, too, totally ine 

spective of the circumstance whether it my not 
reduce wages or bankrupt the contritor No 
matter whether a party who his cxccutcd the 
woik required for yeirs be noted for pring 2 
far and remuneriting price to his workmen or 
sub tradesmen, and beirs the cha wter of vr 

sponsible and trustworthy min—all this 13 45 
nothing, for somebody, who may be for aught 
that 18 cared, dehcicnt im all the ¢ pomts will do 
what is necdful at so mach less, and then, 
unless willing to reduce the wig: of Ins work 

people, the long employed tridesmin his but the 
alternative of losing his business ot cheiting his 
creditors And then, to give 1 smaich to the 
whole affair, the ‘Stitionery Othe of the Go 
vernment, o: the committee of the club, will 
congratulite themselves ind their iuditors on 
the fact that v diminution in expenses his becn 
effected, 2 result commemorited perhips by in 
addition of salary to the officiis im the former 
case, and of a ‘cordial vote of thinks in the 
latter I do not write ‘without book I can 
assure you, on these matters, for [ hive long ind 
earnestly watched the subject, and could fill miny 
a prige with the details ’ 


Of the ruinous effects of the contrict system mn 
connection with the urmy clothing Mr Pe arse, the 
army clothier, gave the followingevidence before the 
Select Committee on Army ind Nivy Appointments 

“When the contract for soldici 3 gic wt coits wis 
opened, Mr Maberly took it it the sume price (13s ) 
in December, 1808 , this shows thi cfhict of wild 
competion In February following, Issdales 
house, who were accoutrement mirkers, and not 
clothiers, got knowledge of whit wis Mr Mubirly s 
price, and they tendered xt 12s 6$¢ 1 month 
afturwards, it was evidently then a struggle for 
the price, and how the quility the least good (if 
we muy use such a term) could piss Mr Muberly 
did not like to be outbidden by ksdules, Asdar/es 

topped subsequently, and Mr Muberly bid 12s 6: 
hree months after, and Mr Dixon bid agam, 
and got the contract for 11s 3d in October, and 
in December of that yewr another public tender 
took place, and Messrs A and D Cock took it at 
lls 54d, and they subsequently broke It went 
on in this sort of way,—chinging hands every 
two or every three months, by bidding igtunst erch 
other Presently, though 1t was calculited that 
the great coat was to wear four yeirs, it was found 
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that those great coats were so tnfersor tn quality, 
that they wore only two years, and representations 
were accordingly made to the Commander-in Chief, 
when it was found necessary that great care should 
be taken to go back to the omginal good quahty 
thit had been established by the Duke of York” 

Mr Shaw, another army clothier, and a gentle- 
min with whose fricndship, I am proud to say, I 
have becn honoured since the commencement ot 
my inquirias—a gentlemin actuited by the most 
kindly ind Christiin impulses, ind of whom the 
workpeople speik in terms of thc highest admura- 
tion and regird, this genth man, impressed with a 
deep sen of the evils of the contrict system to 
the under pud and over worked operatives of his 
tride iddicsscd 1 lettcr to the Churmin of the 
Committec on Army, Nivy, and Ordnince ksti- 
mites from which the following arc extracts — 

‘My Lord, my object more puticululy is, to 
request your lordship will submit to the committee, 
avian cette of Ke crels of contiacts, the great 
cout sent herewith, mide sinulur to those supphed 
to the umy, ind [ would respectfully appeal to 
them as men, genth men as Chrasteans whether 
necpence the price now being given to poor females 
for muking up those cotts ist fur and just price 
for six, seven, ud cight hours work 
My Lord the meviy amorgst the work people v8 
most dustiesseng—ot viniss of prople, walleng to 
work, who cinnot obtun it, md of t moss, espe- 
aially women most imiguitously paid for their 
libour, who arc 1 1 stute of oppression disgraceful 
to the Legislituc the Government, the Church, 
and the consuming public I would, 
therefore most humbly ind earnestly call upon 
your lordship, md the other members of the com 
mittee, to recommend in enimedeate stop to be put 
to the system of coutiacteng now pursued by the 
different government dcpartments, as being one of 
false cConomy is a system most oppresseve to the 
und herng most rwupuiious, ut every way, to 
the best cuterests of the country ’ 

In mother place the same excellent gentleman 
B1y3 — 

I could refer to the screwing down of other 
things by the governmcnt iuthorities, but the 
tbove will be sufficicnt to show how cruelly the 
worl poopl. enployed en making up thas clothang 
aie oppiissed, and some of the men will tell you 
they ave tured of life Last week I found one man 
maling a@ countiy police coat, who said his wife 
and child wie out begging ” 


pool 


The list mentioncd of the several modes of 
che ipening Iibour is the “ smad/ master system” 
of work, thit 1s to siv, the opcratives taking 
to mike up mitcriils on their own account rather 
than for cypitalist employcrs In every trade 
whcte there ire smald mistcrs, trades into which it 
requires but little cipital to embark, there 1s cere 
tain to be achetpening of labour Such a man. 
works himself, and to get work, to meet the ex1, 
gences of the rent and the demands of the callec- 
tors of the parliamentary and parochial taxes, he 
will often underwork the very Journeymen whom , 
he occasionally employs, doing “ the job” in such- 
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wages with the assistance of his family and appren 
\ tecea, at a less rate of profit than the amount of 
journeymen s wages 
Concernmg these garret masters I said, when 
treating of the Cabinet trade, in the Chronzcle, 
«The cause of the extraordinary decline of wages 
in the Cabinet trade (even though the hands de 
creased and the work increwsed to an unprece 
dented extent) will be found to consist in the in 
crease that hae taken place within the | ist 20 5 ears 
of what are cilled ‘ garrct masters’ in the cabinct 
trade These garret masters are a cliss of small 
‘trade working masters,’ the same as the ‘chamber 
masters’ in the shoe trade, supplying both ¢ ipitil 
and labour They are in minuficture whit — the 
peasant proprietors’ ire in agriculture —their own 
employers and ther own workmen Thcre 18 
however, this one marked distinction between the 
two classes—the guirret mister cannot, like the 
peasant proprietor eat what he produces, the con 
sequence 1s, that he 1s obliged to convert each arti 
cle into food immediately he manufi tures 1t—no 
matter whit the state of the market my be = The 
capital of the garret mister being gencrilly sufi 
cient to find him in materials for the manuf icture of 
only one article xt a time, ind his savings being 
but barely enough for his subsistence while he 1s 
engaged in putting those mitcriils togcthcr, he is 
compelled the momcnt the work 13 completcd, to 
part with it for whitever he cin get He cannot 
afford to keep it evcn a diy, for to do 80 18 gene 
rally to remun a day unfed Hence, if the muker 
be at all slack, he has to force 1 sue by offring 
shis goods at the Jowest possible price = Whit 
wouder, then, thit the ncccssities of such a cliss 
of individuals should have cierted a special rice 
of emplovers, known by the significant nome of 
‘slaughter house men —or that these, being 1ware 
of the inability of the ‘garret mastcrs’ to hold out 
against any offur no matter how slight 1 rcmune 
ration 1t affords for their labour, should continually 
lower and lower their prices, until the entire body 
of the competitive portion of the cabinet trade is 
sunk in utter destitution and misery? Moreovcr, 
1t 18 well known how strong is the stimulus among 
peasant proprietors, or indeed ‘ny cliss working 
far themselves, to extri production So it 1s, 
deed, with the girrt masters, their industry 1s 
almost incessant, and hence a greater quantity of 
work is turned out by them, and continuilly forced 
‘anto the market than there would othcrwisc be 
What thongh there be 1 brish ind 2 slick season 
in the cabinet makers tiade as in the monty of 
others ?—slack or brisk, the guret masters must 
produce the same excessive quintity of goods In 
the hope of extricating himself from his over 
whelming poverty, he toils on, producing morc ind 
more—-and yet the more he produces the morc 
hopeless does his position become , for the greater 
the stock that he thrusts into the market, the 
lower does the price of his labour fall, until at last, 
hea and his whole family work for less than halt 
what he himself could earn a few years bick by 
hws own unaided labour ” 


The amall master system of work leads, like the ; ire found to prevail 
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mately connected, to the employment of wives, 
cluldren, and apprentices, a8 a means of assistance 
and eatra production—for as the prices decline sc 
do the small masters strive by further labour to 
compensate for their loss of income 


Such, then, are the several modes of work by 
which labour 19 cheapened There ‘are, as we 
hive seen, but two ways of durcetly effecting ths, 
viz, first by miking men do more work for the 
sime pry, ind sccondly, by mahing them do the 
same work for less pty The wiy in which men 
are mite to do more, it his been pointed out, is, by 
c.iusing them either to work longer or quicker, or 
clsc by employins fewer hinds in proportion to the 
wolk, or engiging them only for such time as 
their services ae required, and discharging them 
immediitely after wads These constitute the 
severul modes of economizing labour, which lowers 
the rite of remuncration (the ritio of the pay to 
the work) 1ither than the pry itself The several 
meins by which this result is attuned are termed 
“systems of work, production, or engagement,” 
and such are those above detuled 

Now it 1s a necessity of these severil systems, 
though the actual amount of remuneration 13 not 
directly reduced by them, that a cheaper labour 
should be obtained for cirrying them out Thus, 
in contrict or lump work, perhaps, the price mav 
not be immediitely lowered, the saving to the 
employer consisting chicfly in supervision, he 
hiving in such 1 csc only one min to look to 
insteid of perhtps a hundred The contractor, 
or lumpcr, however, 1» differently situited, he, m 
order to reip any benefit fiom the contract, must, 
since he cannot do the whole work himself, employ 
others to help him, and to reap any benefit from 
the contract, this of course must be done at a lower 
piice than he himself receives, soit 13 with the 
middlemin system, where 1 profit 1s derived from 
the labour of other opelatives, so, igain, with the 
domestic system of work, where the severil mem 
bers of the family, or cheiper labourers, are gene 
rilly employed as assistints, and even 50 18 It 
with the small master system, where the labour of 
apprentices and wives and children 1s the princ:pil 
means of help Hence the operatives adopting 
these scveril systems of work are rather the in 
struments by which cheap labour 1s obtained than 
the chcap |bourers themselves It 1s true that a 
sweiter, 1 chamber mastel, or garret master, a 
lumper or contractor, or a home worker, generally 
works chevper thin the ordinary operatives, but 
this he docs chiefly by the cheap labourers he em 
ploys, wd then, finding that he is able to under 
work the rest of the trade, and that the more 
hands he employs the greater becomes his pioht, 
hc offers to do work at less than the usual rate 
Itis not a necessity of the system that the mddle- 
man operitive, the domestic worker, the lumper, 
or gurret master should be humself underpaid, but 
simply that he should employ others who are so, 
ind it 18 thus that such systema of work tend to 
cheapen the labour of those trades in which they 
Who, then, are the cheap 


domestic system, with which, indeed it 18 int: ']:bonrers?—who the uadaviduals, by means of 
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whose services the ®weater, the smaller master, | master, as far as slop remuneration goes, which, 
the Iumper, and others, 1s enabled to underwork | though small in a small business, 18 wealth in a 
the rest of his trade ?—what the general character- | ‘ monste: business ” 
istics of those who, in the majority of handicrafts, There are, again, the “anprovers” These are 
are found ready to do the same work for leas pry, | the most frequent in the dress making ard muh 
and how are these usually distinguished from such | nery busimess, as young women find i¢ 1mpossrble 
as obtain the higher rate of remuneration * to form 2 good connection among a wealthier class 
The cheap workmen 0 all trades, I find, are | of ladies in any country town, unless the “ patron- 
divisible into three classes — esses” are satisfied that their shill and taste haye 
1 The unskilful been perfected in London In my inquiry (in the 
2 The untrustworthy | course of two letters in the Aforneng Chronrele) 
3 The inexpensive into the condition of the workwomen im this call- 
First, as regards the wnskilful Long 120 1t has | ing, I wis told by + retired dressmaker, who had 
been noticed how frequently boys wire put to for upwirds of twenty yes carried on business 
trades to which their tastes 1nd temperaments were | nN the neighbowhood of Grosvenor square, that 
antagonistic Gay, who in his quiet, unprete nding | she hid some timcs met with ‘ impiovers” go taste- 
style often elicited a truth, tells how tecntury and ful and quick from 1 good provincial tuition, that 
a half ago the generility of pirents never con} they had r¢ally little or nothing to learn in Lon- 
dered for what business a boy ws best id ipted — | don And yet their services were secured for one, 
| ind oftent: for two years, merely for board and 
| lodging, while others emploved in the same esta 
blishment had not only board and lodging, but 
A boy thus brought up to acraft for which *« | handsome salaries The improver’s, then, 18 gene- 
entertains a dislike cin hardly become 1 profuient | rilly achcup labour, and often a very cheap labour 
in it At the present time thousinds of pirents | too The same torm ot cherp labour prevails in the 
are glad to have their sons reared to avy businc 3s | carpenter s tride 
which their means or opportumties pl ce within There is, moreover, the labour of old men A 
their reach, even though the Jud be altogcther un | tulor, for instance, who miy have executed the 
suited to the craft The consequence 1s, that these | most skilled work of his craft, in Ins old age, or 
boys often grow up to be unshilful workmen | bcfore the petod of old igc, finds his eyesight fail 
There are technical terms for them in different | him —finds his tremulous fingers have not a full 


** But ev’n in infincy decree 
What this o1 t other son shall be 





trades, but perhaps the generic «appellition is | and rapid mastery of the needle, and he then la 
“muffs” Such workmen, however well conducted, | bours 1t pic itly reduced rates of payment, on the 
can riuely obtun employment in 1 good shop at | miking of soldiers clothing—‘ sanc work,’ * as it 
good wages, and are compelled, therfore to rccept | is crlled—or on any ill paid and therctore ill 
second, third, and fourth rate wages, ind 1re often | wrought labour 
driven to slop work | The inferior, 1g regards the quality of the work, 
Other causes may be cited 18 tending to form | ind undit paid class of eromen, in tailoring, for 
unskilful workmen the neglect of mastcrs or fore | cximple, iain, cherpen libour It 18 cheapened, 
men, or their incapacity to teach wppreutices, irre | also, by the employment of Zi :shmen (in, perhaps, 
gular habits in the learner , and insufhuient pric | ul brinches of skilled or unskilled libour), and of 
tice during a masters piucity of employment Tj ferecyners, more cspeciuly of Poles, who are infe- 
am assured, moreover, that hundreds of mechanics | tor workmen to the Inglish, and who will work 
yearly come to London fiom the countiy parts | very chirp, thus supplying alow price labour to 
whose skill 1s altogether inadequate to the de | thos: who sech it 
mands of the“ honournble trade ” Of course, during I may remirk further, that if a first rate work 
the hnishing of their educ ition they cin only work | mim be driven to slop work, he soon loses his skill, 
for inferior shops at inferior wages , hence inothcr | he cin only work slop, this has been shown over 
cause of cheap labour Of this I will cite an in | and over again, and so ws labour becomes cheep 
stance a bootmaker, who for years hid worked | 1n the mat 
for first rate West end shops, told me thit when 
he came to London from a country town he wis 2 Of Uahustuorthy Labour (as a cause of 
sanguine of success, bcc tuse he knew that he wis chcip Ivbour) I need not say much It 1s ob 
a ready min (a quik workman) He very soon | ¥!0us that a drunken, idle, or dishonest woikm wu 
found out, howcver, he said, that 1s he aspired to | °F workwom in, when pressed bv want, will and 
do the best work, he “had his business to leirn | Must labour, not for the recompense the labour 
all over again,” and until he attuned the requisite | Metts, but for whitever pittince an employer wall 
skall, he worked for “ just what he could get ’ he | ‘cord Thore is norehance to be placed in nm 
was a cheap, because then an unskilful, libourer | Such a man cannot “ hold out” for terms, for he 18 
There 1s, moreover, the cheaper labour of ap | Pe! hips starving, and it 1s known tht “he cannot 
prenteces, the great prop of many a slop trider, be dependcd upon In the sweep’s trade many 
tor as such traders disregard all the mceties of | of those who work at a lower rate than the rest of 


work, as they disregard uso the solidity and per heaton edie ane cane wark? 40 the Masman 
fect finish of any work (timishing it, as it Wis once | word for blood (Latin sanguis French, sang, 90 that 


described to me, “just to the eye”), a lad is soon |‘ cM¢ Work ” means, hterady, bloody work, this called 


ther from the sanguinary trade of 
made useful and his labour remunerative to his | the blood red eolourof thecloth soldicr, or from 
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the trade are men who have lost their regular 
werk by dishonesty. 


8 The Jnexpensive class of workpeople are very 
numerous They conaist of three sub divisions — 
(a) Those who have been accustomed to a 
coarser kind of diet, and who consequently, 
requiring less, can afford to woik for less 
(>) Those who derive their subsistence from 
other sources, and who, consequently, do 
not live by their Jabour 
(c) Those whoare in receipt of certain “ads 
to their wages,” or who hive other mc ins 
of living beside then work 

Of course these causcs cm alone hive ivfiuence 
where the wages are m2nimizcd 01 reduced to the 
lowest ebb of subsistence, in which case they be 
come so many means of driving down the price of 
labour still lower 
wok. Those who, being what 1s desgnited hud 

ed that 1s to sry, accustomed to a sc mticr or 
coarscr diet, and who, thereforc, ‘ cando with 1 
less quantity o1 less expensive quality of food thin 
the average run of Jabourcrs, cum of course live ato 
lower cost, and so «afford to work it a lower 1 ite 
Among such (unskillcd) Ivbourers ire the pet 
santa from many of the counties, who scch to 
amend their condition by obtummg employment 
cn the towns I will instance the yriculum dl 
labourers of Dorsetshirc 

“Bread and potatoes,’ wmtes Mr Thornton 
in his work on Over Populition ind ats Remedy 
p 21, “do really form the stipl of their food 
As for meat, most of them would not know its 
taste, 1f, once or twice in the course of the lites 
—-on the squire’s having a son ind he born to 
him, or on the young gentlemin’s coming of ag¢,— 
they were not regaled with a dinner of what the 
newspapers call ‘old }nglish fare’ Some of them 
contrive to have a little bacon, in the propoition, 
1t seems, of Lalf a pound a accel toa down pou 
sons, but they more commonly use fit to give 
the potatoes a relish , and, as one of them sud to 
Mi Austin (a commissioner), they dont aluays 
go without cheese’ ” 

With many poor Irishmen the reaing his becn 
still harder I had some conversition with an 
Insh rubbish carter, who had becn thrown out of 
work (and was entitled to no allowince fiom any 
trade society) in conscquence of a strike by Mr 
Myers’s men On my asking him how he sub 
sisted in Ireland, “‘ Will, thin su, he said, “and 
1t’s God’s truth, I once livd for divs on giecn 
things I picked up by the road side, and the 
turnips, and that sort of mate I stole fiom the 
fields It was called staling, but it was the 
hunger, ‘deed was it. That wis in the county 
Limerick, sir, in the famine and ’viction times, 
and, glory be to God, I ’scaped when othcrs 
didn’t” 

I may observe that the chief local paper, the 
Lamerick and Clare Lxaminer, published twice 
a week, gave, twice a weck, at the period of 
“the famine and evictions,” statements similar to 
that of my informant 

Now, would not a poor man, reared as the 

» 


Limerick peasant I have spoken of, who was 
actually driven to eat the grass, which biblical 
history shows was once a signal pumshment to a 
great offender—would not such a min work for 
the veriest dole, rather than again be subjected 
to the pangs of hunger? In my inquiries among 
the costermongers, one of them said of the Insh 
in his trade, and without any bitterness, “ they ‘Il 
work for nothing, and live on less” The meaning 
1s obvious cnough, although the assertion 18, of 
course 2 contridiction in itself 

“This dcpirtment of labour,” says Mr Baines, im 
lis History of the Hind Loom Wervers, 13 “greatly 
overstocked, and the price necessarily falls The 
cvilais tggrivated by the multitudes of Irish who 
hive flocked into Line whire, some of whom, having 
been linen weivcrs, naturally resort to the loom, 
and others kk un te weve as the easiest employ- 
ment they cin idopt,. Accustomed to a wretched. 
mode of living in thar own country, they are con 
tented with wages that would starve an English 
libourrr ~=They have, in fact, so lowered the 1 ate 
of wages is to drive many of the English out of 
the Guployment, ind to drag down those who 
1eMun in it to then own level ” 

b ‘'Lhosc who derive their subsistence ‘rom 
other sources in, of course, ifford to work cheaper 
thin those who h ve to hve by thar labour To 
this cliss belongs the libour of wives and chil- 
dicn, who, being supposed to be muntained by 
the tol of the hushind, we never pud “living 
wiges for whit they do, and hence the misery 
of the great miss of necdle women, widows, un- 
murncd ind fiicndless fomiues, and the hke,, 
who, hiv ng none to assist them, are forced to 
stirve upon the pittince they reccive for ther 
wok The ]vbour of those who ate in prisons, 
workhouscs, ind isylums, ind who consequently 
have thar subsistence found them in such places, 
as wcll as the work of prostitutes, who obtain 
thei living by other means than work, all come 
undar the cutcgory of those who cin afford to. 
labour it vlower 1ite than such 1s are condemned. 
to toil for an honest hving It 18 the same with 
ipplentices and ‘ improvers,” for whose labour 
the instiuction received 18 generally considered 
to be either v suficient or partial recompense, and 
who consequently look to other means for their 
support Unda the same herd, too, may be 
cited the labour of amateurs, that is to say, of 
persons who cither are not, or who are too proud 
to whnowledge themsclyes, regular members 
of the tride at which they work Such is the 
case with very many of the daughters of trades 
men, and of miny who are considered genteel 
people These you g women, residing with their 
parcnts, 1d often in comfortable homes, at no 
cost to themselves, will, and do, undersell the 
regular needlewomen, the one works merely for 
pockct money (aften to possess herself of some 
article of finery), while the other works for what 
1s cilled “ the bare life” 

c The last mentioned class, or those who are 
in possession of what may be called ‘aids to 
wages,” are diffcrentlyvcircumstanced Such are 
the men who have other employment besides 
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that for which they accept less than the ordinary 
pay, as 1s the case with those who attend at 
gentlemen s houses for one or two hours every 
morning, cleaning boots, brushing clothes, &c, 
and who, having the remainder of the day at their 
own disposal, cin afford to work at any calling 
cheaper than others, because not solely dependent 
upon it for their hving 

The army and navy pensioners (non commis 
sioned officers and privatcs) wele, vt one period, 
on the disbanding of the militia ind other forccs, 
& very numerous body, but it wis chiefly the 
military pensioners whose position hid an effcct 
upon the Inbour of the country The nivil pen 
sioners found employ mentas fishermen or m some 
avocation connected with the sea The miitiry 
pensioners, however, were men wh) ifter a 
career of soldiership, were not generally disposed 
to settle down into the diudgery of regulu work, 
even if 1t were in their powcr to do so, ind so, 
as they always had their pensions to depend 
upon, they were a sort of universal jobbcis ind 
jobbed cheaply At the present time, how: ver 
this meins of cheap Iibour 1s grcitly restr ected, 
compated with what was the cise the number of 
the pensioners being considertbly diminished 
Many of the army pensioners turn the wheels for 
turners at present 

The allotment of gardens, which yu ld 1 putial 
support to the allottee, are imother mc ins of 
cheap labour The allotment deminds 1 certiun 
portion of time, but 1s by no meins a thorough 
employment, but merely an “and, ind conse 
quently a means, tolow wages Such v min his 
the advantage of obtaining his pstitoes and veg 
tibles at the cherpest rate, ind so cin uford to 
work chevper than other men of his cliss It 
wis the same formerly with those who received 
“rehef” under the old Poor Liw 

And even under the prcsent system it his been 
found thit the same prictice is attended witn the 
same result In the Sixth Annuil Report of the 
Poor Liaw Commissioners, 1840, at p 31, there ar 
the following remarks on the subject — 

“ Whilst upon the subject of relief to widows 
in aid of wages, we must not omit to bring undii 
your Lordships notice im iilustiation of th 
depressing effect which 13 produccd by the pric 
tice of giving 1eluf in aid of wages to widows 
upon the earnings of femiles Uvlonel A Court 
states — 

“* Ag regards females, the instance to which I 
have alluded presents itself in the Portser Island 
Union, where, from the insufhciency of workhouse 
accommodation, as well as from benevolent fecl 
ings, small allowances of 1s 6d or 23 a week 
are given to widows with or without small chil 
dren, or to married women deserted by their 
husbands Having this cerlarn rncome, however 
small, they are enabled to work at low wages 
than those who do not possess thi advantage 
The consequence 1s, that competition his enabled 
the shirt and stay manufacturers, who abound in 
the Union, and who furnish in great measure the 
London as well as many foircign markets with 
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done at the extraordmary low prices of-—stays, 
complete, 92 , shirts, from ls to la 6d per 
dozen 

‘“‘¢The women all declare that they cannot 
possibly, afte: working from twelve to hfteen 
hours per diy, earn more than ls 6d per week. 
The minufuturers assert that, by steady work, 
4, to 6s 1 week may be earned under ordinary 
circumst inces 

“<Tn the meantime the dimand for wor keomen 
mnereases ind it 1s by no means unusual to see 
hind bills posted over the town requuing from 
500 to 1000 idditional stitchers ” 

Such, then, 1s the character of the cheap workers 
in ul trides, go where we will, we hall find the 
low priced libout of the tride to consist of cither 
one or other of the three clisses above mentioned , 
while the meazs by which this libour is brought 
into operation will be generally by one of the 
“ systims of work before specihed « 


The cherp labour of the rubbish carters trade 
appeus to be v consequence of two distinct ante- 
ccdents viz, cisuil libour ind the previlence of 
the contrict system among buildirs work The 
smill miste: system also appcars to have some’ 
influence upon it 

First 13 regards the influence of cisual labour 
in weducing the ordinary rate of wages 

The tibles given at p 290, vol 1, showing the 
wiges pud to the rubbish carters, present what ap 
peus ind indecd is, v strange disercpincy ot pay 
ment to the Iibourcrs in rubbish carting Abou’ 
thice fourths of the rubbish cuters throughout 
Londonrecetve 15) weekly, when in work, in 
ITumpsteid, however, the rate of their wages 19 
(uuiformly) 20. a week, in Limbcth (but less 
uniformly), it 18 19s , in Wandsworth, 17s , in 
Islington, lbs , wd im Greenwich, Lis and 128 
The chiricter of the work, whether cxecuted 
for 125 or 205 wechly, is the sume, why, then, 
cin vy rubbish cuter, who works at H umpstead, 
carn $y ov weck mote thin one who works at 
Greenwich! An employer of rubbish cirters, and 
of similar ]iboutcrs, on 1 large scale a gentleman 
thoroughly convcrsimt with the subject mm all its 
industriil be uings, accounts for the discrepancy 
in ths minner — 

After the corn and the hop harvests have termi 
nited, therm 1s uwiys am influx of unskilled 
Inbourcrs into Gravesend, Woolwich, and Greene 
wich These aire the men who, from the natural 
bent of their dispositions, or from the necessity of 
thei circumstinces, rcsort to the casual Jabouy 
ifforded by the revolution of the seisons, when 
to gather the crops before the weather may ren 
de: the harvest piecaiious and its produce un- 
sound, 18 % mitter of paramount necessity, and 
the increase of hands cmployed during this sea- 
son 18, a8 @& Consequence, proportionately great. 
The chicf scene of such labour in the neighbours 
hood of the metropolis, 1s in the county of Kent; 
and on the cessition of this work, of course there 
isa large umount of labour “ turned adrift,” to 
seeh, the next few days, for any casual employment 


these articles of their trade to get their work ' that may “turn up” In this way, I am assuredy 
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@ large amount of cheap and unskilled labout 1s 
being constantly placed at the command of those 
masters who, so to speak, occupy the line of mirch 
to London, and are, therefore, first applied to for 
employment by casual labourers, who, when en 
gaged, are employed as inferior, or unskilful, 
workmen, at an inferior rate of remuneration 
Greenwich may be looked upon as the first stage 
or halt for casual labourers, on their way to Lon 
don 

My informant assured me, as the result of his 
own observations, that an English libourer would, 
as a general rule, execute more work by one sixth, 
m a week, than an Irish labourer (2 large propor 
tion of the casual hands re Irsh), thit 13 the 
extent of work which would occupy the Irshmin 
aix, would occupy the Knglishmin but five days, 
were 1t so calculated The Englishmin wis, how 
ever, usually more skilled and perseverinz, and 
@ar more to be depended upon So differcnt wis 
the amount of work, even in rubbish carting, 
between an able and experienced hind and onc 
unused to the toil, or onc inadequate from w int of 
alertness or bodily strength or any other ciuse 
to its full and quick execution, that two “good ’ 
‘men in a week have done 18 much work 18 three 
indifferent hands Thus two men at lss weckly 
each are as cheap (only employcrs cannot iuways 
see 1t), when they are thorough mastcrs of ther 
business, as three unready hinds at 12s 1 weck 
each The misfortune, however, 1s, thit the 12s 
a week men have a tendency to reduce the Ibs 
to their level 

With regard to the diffirence between the 
wages of Hampstead and Gicenwich, I im in 
formed that stationary working rubbish cirters are 
not too numerous in Hunpstcad, which 18 consi 
dered as rather “out of the way, «and as thit 
metropolitan suburb 18 surrounded in cvery ditec 
tion by pisture land and wood land, it 1s not in 
the line of resort of the cliss of men who seek 
the casual labour in harvesting, &c, of which I 
have spoken, it 18 rarely visited by them, and 
consequently, the regular hands are css interfered 
with than elsewhere, and wiges have not bern 
deteriorated 

The mode of work among the scurf labourers 
differs somewhat from thit of the honourvble 
part of the tiade, the work executed by the 
scurf masters being for the most part on 12 more 
dimited scale than that of the others To mect 
the demands of bmilders or of employers genc 
rally, when “ time” 13 an object, deminds the use 
of relays of men, and of strong horses This 
demand the smaller or scurf master cannot alw 15s 
meet He may find men, but not always hors 
and caits, and he will often enough undeit the 
work beyond his means and endeavour to iggran 
dase his prohts by screwing his libourers The 
hours of scurf employed labowr are nominally the 
same as the iegulir trade, but as an Irish carter 
said, “it’s ralely the hours the masther plases, ind 
they ’re often as long as its hght” The seu f 
labourer ws often pard by the day, with “adav s 
hire, and no notice beyond” I am informed 


that scurf labourers generally yrork an hour a 


day, without extra remaneration, longer than those 
in the honourable trade 

The rubbish-carters emploved by the seurf 
masters are not, as a body, I am assured, so badly 
paid as they were a few years bick It 18 rarely 
that labouring men cin adsance any feasible 
reison for the ch inges in their trade 

One of the marn causes of the deteriorated wages 
of the rubbish cirters is the system of contract- 
inz and subletting This, however, is but a 
brancn of the ramified system of subletting in 
the construction of the “ stamped” houses of the 
speculitive builders Thc building of such houses 
is sublet, litcrally from ccllar to chimney The 
rubbish carting miy be contricted for at a cer 
tun sum ‘I'he contrictotr may sublet it to 
mcn who will do it for one fourth less perhaps, 
and who may sublet the Iibour in ther turn 
kor instance, the cilculation may be founded on 
the working mens receiving 15s weekly <A 
contractor, 1 main possessing a horse, perhaps, and 
1 couple of carts, and hiring another horse, wall 
undcitike it on the knowlcdge of his being able 
to cngige men at 12, or 1385 weckly, and so 
obtun . profit, decd the reduction of price in 
such ciscs must all come out of the labour 

This subletting, I siy, 13 but 1 small prt of a 
migintic kystcm ind it 1s an unquestionable cause 
of the grinding down of the rubbish cirters’ 
wigcs, ud thit by 1 cliss who have generally 
boon working mei themselves, and risen to be 
the owners of one or two carts and horses 

From one of these men, now 1 working carter, I 
had the following account, which further illustrates 
the mode of labour 1s well as of employment 

‘I got a little herd,’ he stated, “from 
railway jobbing ind such hhe, and my father 
inlaw is soon as [ got married, made me a 
picsent of 20/ uncxpected I started for myself, 
thinking to get on by degrees, and get a fresh 
horse and cart every you But at couldn't be 
don, sir If I offtred to take a contract to cart 
the rubbish and dig it, a builder would say,— 
‘IT cant wut, you hivent carts and horses 
enough from your own account, and I can’t wait 
If you hive to hire them I can do that myself 
I wis too honest, sir, 1n telling the plain truth, or 
I might have got more jobs It’s not a good 
trade in a small way, for if your horses aren’t at 
work, they ’re cating their heads off, and you’re 
fictting your heart out Then I got todo sub con 
tracting, as you call it No, it weren’t that, it 
was under working Id goto Mi V as I 
knew, and siy, ‘ You’re on sucha place, sir, have 
you room forme’’ ‘J think not,’ he’d say, ‘I’ve 
only the regular thing and no advantages—10s 6d 
fora diys work, horse and cart, or 4s a load’ 
Those are the regular terms Then I'’d say, 
‘Well, sir, I’ll do it for 8s 62, and be my own 
carmin,’ and so perhips I’d get the job, and 
misters often say ‘I know I shall lose at 
10s 6d, but if I dont, you shall have something 
over’ Get anything over! Of course not, sr I 
could have lived if I had constant work for two 
horses and carts, for I would have got a cheap 
man, such as me must get cheap men to drive the 
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second cart, and under my own eye, whenever I 
could, but one of my poor horses broke his leg, 
and had to be sent to the knacher’s, and I sold the 
other and my carts, and have worked ever since 
as a labouring man, mainly at pipe work 0, 
yes, and rubbish carting I get 18s a week now, 
but not regular 

* Well, st, I’m sure I can’t say, ond I thnk 
no man could sav, how much there s doing in sub 
contracting If I mat work in Cannon street I 
don’t know what’s doing at Notting hill, or be 
yond Bow and Stratford No, I’m satisfid 
there ’s not so much of it as there was, but it’s 
done so on the sly , who knows how much 1s donc 
still, or how htth ? It’s a system as may hx 
carried on a long time, ind 1s carried on, 13 far 1s 
men’s labour goes, but it’s di ferent wherc 
there's horses, and stable rent They cant be 
screwed, or under fed, beyond 1 certun pitch, or 
they couldnt work at all, and so thie 8 not 15 
mftch under work about horse labour ’ 

These small men re among the scurf and petty 
rubbish carters, and «re often the means of de 
pressing thc class to which they hive belonged 

The employment in the honourable tridc at 
rubbish cirting would be one of the best among 
unskilled Ivbourers, were it continuous But it 1s 
not continuous, and three fourths of those cngiged 
in it have only six months work at it in the veir 
In the scurf masters’ employ, the work 1s reilly 
‘ casual,” or, as I heard it quite as often dc 
scribed, “chance” In both dcpartments of this 
tride, the men out of work look for a job in 
scivagery, ind verv generally in might work, o1 
indecd, in any labour that offers The Trish rub 
bish carters will readily became hawkers of 
apples, oranges, wilnuts, and even nuts, whcn out 
ot employ, 80 working 1n concert with their wives 
1 heard of only four inst inces of a simil ir resource 
by the English rubbish carters 

What I have sad of the education, religion, 
politics, concubinage, &c, &c, of the better pad 
rubbish carters would have but to be repeatcd, if 
I described those of the under pud The latter 
may be more reckless when they hive the means 
of enjoyment, but their diet, amusemcnts, and 
expenditure would be the same, were their mcans 
commensurate As it 1s, they sometimes live vcry 
barely and hive hardly any amusements at their 
command Their dinners, when single men, are 
often bread and a saveloy, when married, somc- 
times tea and bred and butter, and occ isionally 
some “block ornaments,” the Irish being the 
principal consumers of chep fish 

The labour of the wives of the rubbish cirters 
1¢ far more frequently that of char women than 
of needle women, for the greit majority of thcse 
women before their marriage were sersant maids 
All the information I received was concurrent in 
that respect The wife of a cirman who keeps a 
chandler’s shop new the Edgewxre road, greatly 
resorted to by the class to which her husband 
belonged, told me that out of somewhere about 25 
wiyes of rubbish carters or similar workmen, 
whom she knew, 20 had been domestic servants , 
what the others had been she did not know 


‘I can tell you, sir," said the women, “chamng 
18 far better than needle work, far If a young 
woman has conducted herself well in service, she 
cin get charing, and then if she conducts herself 
well again, she makes good frends. That's, of 
courst,if they ’re honest, sr I know it from ex- 
penence My husband—before we were able to 
open this shop—was in the hospital a long tame, 
and [ went out chiring, and did far better than a 
sister [ have, whois acipital shirt maker There’s 
broken victuals, somctimes, for yourchildren It's 
v hard world, sir, but there’s a many good people 
mn it” 

One woman (before mentioned) earned not less 
than Ss weekly im superior ghirt making, as 
ib ws described to me, which was evidently 
looked upon 1s 1 hindsome remuneration for 
such toil Another earned 83 6d, another 
23 6d , wd others, with uncertun employ, 2s, 
1s bd, wndin some weeks nothing Needle wogk, 
howcver, 18, I am informcd not the work of one 
tenth of the rubbish carters’ wives, whatever the 
eirnings of the husband = Irom all I could learn, 
too, the wives of the under paid rubbish carters 
cuncd more by from 10 to 20 per cent , than those 
of the better pad The earnings of a char 
womin in averige employ, as regards the wives 
ot the rubbish carters is about 4s weekly, 
without the exhuuisting tol of the needle woman, 
and with the ulvantige of sometimes receiving 
broken meat, dripping, fit, &€,&c The wivis 
of the Irish libourers im this tride are often all 
the yeu strect sellers, some of wash leathers, 
some of cabbige nets and some of fruit, clearing 
perhips from od to %d wdry, if used to street 
trading, 18 the myortty of them are 

The unde: pud libourers in this trade are 
chiefly poor Irshmen The Insh workmen in 
this brinch of the tride have generally been 
brought up ‘on the lind, 8 they cil it, in their 
own country, ind ute: the suffirings of many of 
them duting the famine, 12s a weck is regarded 
as ‘arise in the world’ 

From one of this class I learned the following 
particulirs Hc secmcd a min of 26 or 28 — 

‘ IT was brought up on the land, sir,” he said, 
‘ not far from Cullin, in the county Wcxford I 
lived with my tithe: and mother, and shure we 
were bidly off Shurc, thin, we were Father 
and mother—the Heavens be their bi d—dted one 
soon iftcr another, and some friends raised me the 
Manes to come to this country Well, thin, 
indeed, sir, and I c1n’t say how they raised them 
God rewird them I got to Liverpool, and walked 
to London, where I had some relitions I sold 
oranges n the strites the first day I waa in 
London God help me, I wis glad to do any 
thing to get a miles mate I ve lived on 6d 
a diy sometimes Ihaveindeed There was 2d 
for the lodging, and 4d for the mate, the try and 
breid and butter Did I l¥e harder than that in 
Ireland, your honour? Well, thin, [have I’ve 
lived on a dish of potatoes that might cost a penny 
there, whire things 1a bhutitul and chape, Not 
hike this country No,no I wouldn’t care to go 
back I have no friends there now Thin I got 
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ingaged by a man—yis, he was a rubbish-carter— 
to help him to fill his cart, and then we shot it on 
some new garden grounds, and had to shovel 3t 
about to make the grounds hivil, afore the top soil 
was put on, for the bhutiful flowers and the gravel 
walks Tim—yis, he was acounthryman of mine, 
but a Cor-rk man—said he’d made1 bad bargain, 
for he was bad off, and he only clared 4d a load, 
and he’d divide it wid me We did six loads in 
a day, and I got ls every mght for a wake 
This wasarise But one Sundv cvening T was 
standing talking with people as lived in the sime 
coort, and I tould how I was helping Tams And 
two Englishmen came to find four men as they 
wanted for work, and ould Rigin (Regain) tould 
them what I was working for And one of cm 
said, I was ‘a b —— Irish fool, and ould Ragin 
said go, and words came on, and thin there was 1 
fight, and the pellecce camc, and thin the fi.ht 
‘was harder I was taken to the stition, and had 
amonth I had two black eyes ncvt morning, 
but was willin’ to forget and forgive No, I’m 
not fond of hghtin’ I’m a price ible mun, glory 
be to God, and I think I wis put on = Oh, yis, 
and indeed thin, your honour, it wis 1 fur fight’ 

I inquired of in Fnglish rubbish carter is to 
these fair fights He knew nothing of the one in 
question, but hid seen such fights They were 
usually among the Irish themselves, but sometimes 
Inghshmen were “ drawn into them” “ kar 
fights! sir,” hesaid, “why the Irishesdon tstand up 
to you hke men They don’t fight lke Christians, 
gir, notabit of it) = =Thcy kick, ind scritch, and 
bite, and tear, like devils, or cits, or women 
They ’re soon settled if you cam get an honcst 
knock at them, but 1t isnt easy ” 

“TT ssarved my month,’ continucd my Irish in 
formant, “and it amtabid plice it il, the prison 
I tould the gintleman that had charge of us, thit 
I was a Roman Catholic, God be prused, ind 
couldn’t go to his prayers QO very well, Pat, 
says he And next day the praste cime, wd we 
were shown in to him, and very angry he was, 
and said our conduc’ was a disgrice to rchgion, and 
to our counthry, and to him = =Do J think he was 
right, sir? God knows he was, or he wouldn’t 
have said so 

“T hadn’t been out of prison two hours before 
I was hired for a job,at 10s aweck It wis in 
the city, and I carrid old bricks and rubbish 
along planks, from the inside of a plice as wis 
pulled down, but the outside, all but the roof, was 
standin’ until the windor frames, ind the door 
posts, and what other timbers thcre wis, was 
sould It was dreadful hard work, carrying the 
basket of rubbish on your back to the cait The 
dust came through, and stuck to my neck, for I 
was wet all over wid sweatin’ so kvery man 
was allowed a pint of beer a day, and I thought 
nivver anything was sosweet I dont know who 
gave it, The mastier, I suppose Will, thin, 
sit, J don’t know who was the masther, 1t was 
John Riley as ingaged me, but he’s no masther 
Yis, thin, and I’ve been workin’ that way avver 
ence I've sometimes had 14s a week, and 
#ometimes 10s, and sometimes 12s A man lke 
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me must take what he can get, and I will take it. 
I’ve been out of work sometimes, but not so much 
as some, for I’m young and strong No, I can’t 
save no money, and I have nothing just now to 
save it for When I’m out of work, I sell fruit 
in the streets ” 

This stitement, then, as regards the Irish 
libourers, shows the quility of the class em- 
ployed The English labourers, working on the 
sume terms, are of the usuil class of men so 
working,—broken down men, unable, oraccounting 
themselves unable, to “do better, and so iccepting 
any offir uferding the means of their daily bread 


Or tut Lowpoy CHIMNEY SWEFPFRS 


Curmary SWEFPERS ire a consequence of two 
things—chimneys and the use of coils 1s fuel, and 
these are both commodities of comparitively recent 
introduction 

It 1s generilly idmitted that the earliest men- 
tion of chimneys 1s in 1M Italan MS, preserved 
in Venice, in which 1t 18 recorded that chimneys 
werc thrown down in that city from the shock of 
in eirthquike in 1347 9 In Englind, down even 
to the commencement of the reign of Klizabeth, 
the greater pirt of the houses in our towns had 
no chimneys, the fire wis kindled on a hearth- 
stone on the floor or on 2 ruscd giite against the 
will or in the centre of the apirtment, and the 
smoke found its wty out of the doors, windows, 
or cisements 

During the long, and— 1s regards civil strife— 
generally perccful, 1ign of Elizabeth, the use of 
chimncys increascd = =In a Discourse prefixed to 
an cdition of Holinshed s “ Chronicles,’ im 1577, 
H{irtison, the writcr, complains, among other 
things, marvclilously altered for the worse im» 
huglind, of the multitude of chimncys erected 
of lit. ‘Now we hive many chimneys,” he 
siys, ‘and our tendcrlings complain of rheums, 
citurhs, ind poscs) Then we hid none but 2¢e- 
doxs, md our herds did never iche * He de 
murs, too, to the chinge in the materi of which 
the houses were constructed “ Houscs were once 
builded of willow, then we bad ovken men, but 
now houses are mide of onk and om men not 
only become willow, but a grcat many altogether 
of striw, which 1s a sore alter ition ” 


* © Reredos, dossel (:etable Fr , posteigule Ital), 
according to Parkers Glosstry of Architecture, was 

the wall or sercen at the back of an altar, seat, &e , 
it was usually ornamented with paneling &c especially 
behind an altar, and sometimes was enriched with a pro- 
fusion of niches buttresses pinnacles statues and other 
decorations, which were often paimted with brilliant 
colours 

‘ The open fire hearth, frequently used in ancient 
domestic halls was hkewise called a reredos ‘ 

In the deseription of Britain prefixed to Holinshed’s 
‘Chronicles we are told that formerly, before chimneys 
were common in mean houses, ‘each man made his fire 
against a reredossc in the hall, where he dined and dressed 
his meat '” 

The origmal word would appear to be dosel or reres 
dos! for Kelham, in his‘ Norman Dictionary, explains 
the word doser or dosel to a a hanging or canopy of 
silk, silver, or gold work, under which Kings or great 
personages sit, also the back of a chair of state (the 
word being probablv a derivative of the Latin dorsum, 
the back. Dus, in slang, means a bed, a ‘* dossing crib” 
being a sleeping place, and has clearly the same ongin) 
A 1e:e-dos or rere dose would thus appear to have been » 
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In Shakespeare’s time, the chimney sweepers 
seem to have become a recognised class of public 
cleansers, for in “ Cymbeline” the poet say3— 


** Fear no more the heat o’ the sun, 
Nor the furious winters rages , 
Thou thy worldly task hast done 
Home art gone, and ty’en thy wages 
Golden lids and girls ail must 
As chimney sweepers come to dust 


In this beautiful passage therc 1s an intimation, 
by the “chimney sweepers” biing contrasted with 
the ‘ golden lads and gurls,” thit then employ 
ment wis regarded as of the meinest, a repute it 
bears to the present day 

But chimneys seem, like the “swecps’ on 
“sweepers” to hive been a necessity of a change 
of fuel In the diys of “rere-dosses, our in 
cestors burnt only wood, so that they wore not 
subjected to so gicat an inconvenwnce as we 
should be were our fires kindled without the vent 
of the chimney Our fuel is coul which produces 
& greatcr quintity of soot, and of blich smok« 
which 18 the result of imperfect combustion, thin 
any other fucl, the smoke from wood beng thin 
and pure in compirison 

The first mention of the use of coil ws fuel 
occurs in a charter of entry IIT, grunting licence 
to the burgesses of Newcastle to dig tor coll In 
1281 Newcastle 1s sud to hive hid some slight 
trade in this article Shortly afterwuds cod 
begin to be imported into London for the use of 
smiths, brewers, dyers, soap boilers, Ac In 
1316, during the reign of Edwud I its use in 
London was prohibitcd because of the supposed 
injurious influcnce of the smoke In 1600 the use 
of coal in the metropolis bec une umversil , about 
200 vessels were employed in the London tride, 
and about 200,000 childrons annually imported 

In 1948, however, there were, besides the 
rulway borne coals, 12,267 cargoes imported, or 
3,418,340 tons The London cou tride now 
employs 2700 vessels ind 21,600 scamen, ind 
constitutes one fourth of the whole general tride 
ef the Thames 

To understand the necessety for chimney sweepcrs, 
and the eatcnt of the work for them to do, that 1s 
to s1y, the quantity of soot deposited in ow 
chimneys during the combustion of the three and 1 
halt millions of tons of coals thit are now v nuilly 
consumed in London, we must first comprehend the 
conditions upon which the evolution of soot depends, 
soot being simply the hne curboniccous particles 
condcnsed from the smoke of coil fuel, and de 
posited against the sides of the chimneys during 
utg ascent betwcen the walls to the tops of ou 


acreen placed behind anything Im told that ie the old 
houscs in the north of England erections it the back of 
the fire may to this day occtsionally be seen with an 
aperture belund for the insertion of plitcs and such 
other things as may require warming 

A correspondent savs there 13 a ‘reredos or open 
fire hearth now to be seen in the extcusive and bei 
tiful ruins of the Abbey of St Agitha in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire The ivy now hangs over and 
partially conceals this reredos but its form 18 tole 
rably perfect, and the stones are still coloured by the 
action of the fire, which was extinguished, I need 
hardly say by the cold water thrown on such places by 
tenry VIM 


houses, These conditions appear to have been 
determined somewhat accurately during the mves- 
tigations of the Smoke Prevention Committee 
There are two kinds of smoke from the ordinary 
materials of combustion—(A) Opaque, or black 
smoke, (B) Transparent, or invisible smoke 


A The Opaque smoke, though the most offen- 
sive and annoving from its dirty ing properties, 38, 
hike the muddiest water the least injunous to 
animal or vegetable health It consists of the 
puticles of unconsumed cirbon which have not 
been deposited in the form of soot in the flue or 
chimney Thisis the black smoke which wall be 
further desctrbed 

B Yianspaicn* smoke is comyoscd of gases 
which are for the most pit invisible, such as car- 
bome iid ind carbomie oxide, also of sulphurous 
wid but smokes with that component atc both 
visible and invisible The sulphurous acid 1s said 
by Professor Biinde to destroy vegctation, for at 
his long been 1 ciuse of wondir why vigetation 
in towns did not flomish, since cirbonie aad 
(whichis so lirgely produced from the wtion of our 
fircs) 1s the vitul air of trees, shrubs, ud plants* 


* It his been notorious for many yerrs that flowers 
will not bloom in any natural luxuriinee ind that frulte 
will not properly mpen inthe heirt of the city Whilst 
this 1s in unque tionable fict, it 13 also a fact, that 
freitly is suburbin dwellings have mcreased ind truly 
t% Londoi may be std to hive gone into the country, 
the gretter quantity of the large, excellent untaning 
and cheip supply of the truits and vexetibles in the 
Tondon = grecn markets ire grown within vcirck of 
from ten to twelve mules from St Paul» In the course 
of my inquire (in the scries of letters on Labour and 
the Poor in the Worneng Chronecde) unto the supply &e, 
tothe green mirkets’ of the metropolis T wis tald by 
in expermenced market gardencr who had friends and 
connections in scvcril of the suburbs, that he faneicd, 
and others in the tride wore of the sime opinion, that 
no gardening could be inything but a fulure if attempted 
Within where the fogs went” My informant explained 
to me thit the fogs so peculiar to London did not 
usually extend beyond three or four milcs from the 
heart of the city He was sitistied he said that 
withm half aimue or so of this roich of fog the gar- 
doners Jabours miyht be crowned with success He 
knew nothing of iny scentific reason tor his opinion 
but as fir wou purcly Fondon tog, extended (without 
regard to any mist pervading the whole country as well 
15 the neighbourhond of the capital) he thought it was 
the boundury within which there could be no proper 
ghrowth of fruit or flowers That the | ondon fog has its 
lumifs as re,ards the manifest ition of its grcatest density, 
there cin be no doubt My informant was frequently 
hed when on his wry home, by omnibus drivers and 
others whom he Knew ind met on their way to town a 
few milcs from it ‘How sthe fog sir? How far ? 

The extent of the London fog then, if the informa- 
tion hive cited be correct may be considcred as in 
dating thit ee of the metropolis where the 
population and conscquently the smoke as the thickest, 
and within which agricultural and horticultural la 
bours cinnot mect with success Ihe nuisince of 
1 November fog in London Mr _ Booth stated to 
the Smoke Committce 18 most a suredly increased 
by the smoke of the town irising from furnaces and 
private fires It 1s vapour saturited with particles 
of carbon which causcs al that uncisines and pain in 
the lungs and the uneisy sensations which we experi- 
ence in our heads” I have no doubt of the denalty of 
these fogs arising from this carbonaceous matter 

The loss from the impossibility of proweting vegeta- 
tion in the district most subjected to the fog is nothing, 
as the whole ground 1s already becapied for the thousand 
yurposes of a great commercial city ‘The matter is, 

owcver, highly curious, as a result of the London 
smoke 

Concerning the frequency of fogs in the district of the 
immediate ncghbourhood of the metropolis, it is stated 
in Weale s ‘‘ London,’ that fogs ‘‘ appear to be owing, Ist, 
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T-may here observe, that several of the scientific 
men who gave the results of years of observation 
and study in therr evidence to the Committee of 
the House of Commons, remarked on the populir 
misunderstanding of what smoke was, it being ge 
nevally regarded as something wsible But in the 
composition of smoke, it appears, ane product may 
be visible, and another invisible, and both offcn- 
sive, while “ occasionally you may have fiom the 
same materials varieties of products, all invisible, 
according to the mamner to which they are supplied 
with air” 

The Committee requested Dr Reid to prepire 
a dehnition of “smoke,” and more espcciilly of 
‘black amoke” The following is the substance 
of the doctor’s definition, or rather description — 

1 Black Smoke consists esscntially of cubon 
separated by heat from coal or other combustiblc 
bodies If this smoke be produced at avery Ingh 
temperature, the carbon forms a loose and pow 
dery soot, comparatively free fiom othcr sub 
stances, while the lower the tcmperiture it 
which black soot 1s formed, the lirger 18 the 
amount of other substances with which it 1s 
mingled, among which are the followin, —cir 
bon, water, resin, oily and other infliammablk 
products of various volatilitics, ammoni., ai 
carbonate of ammonia 

When the carbon, ols, resin, and witer ue 
associated together in certain pjoportions, thiy | 
constitute tar © Suft prtch is produced if the tar 
be so far heated that the water 1s expelled, wd 
hard pitcn (resin blackened by carbon) when the 
oils are volatilized 

In all cases of ordinary combustion, carbonic 
acid 1s formed by the red hot cinders, or by gascs 
or other compounds containing carbon, acting on 
the oxygen of the ar This carbonic acid 1s 
discharged 1n general as an eroseble gis = If thie 
carbonic acid pass through red hot cinders, or ny 
carbonaceous smoke at a Ingh temperature it 
loses one partule of oaygen, and becomes cu 
bonic oxide gas The lost oxygen, uniting with 





to the presence of the nver and, 2ndly to the fact that 
the superior temperature of the town produccs results 
precisely similar to those we find to occur upon rivers 
and Jakes The cold dump currcnts of the atmosphere 
which cannot act upon the airof the country districts 
owing to the equality of their specific gravity when 
they encounter the warner and iihter strata over the 
town, displace thc latter intermixing with it and con 
densing the iroisture fogs thus are often to be ob 
served in London, whilst the surrounding country 1s 
entirely free from them = lhe peculiir colour of the 
London fogs appears to be owing to the fact that durm 
their prevalence, the ascent of the coil smoke is impeded’ 
and that it 1s thus mixed with the condenscd moisture 
of the atmosphere As is well known they irc often so 
dense as to rcquire the gas to be Iighted in midday anid | 
they cover the town with a most dingy and depressing 
They als> frequently exhibit the peculiarity of 
increasing density after their first formation which 
ears to be owing, to the descent of fresh currents 
otha air towards the hghter regions of the atmo 
9 re 
«6 They do not occur when the wind is in a dry quarter 
as for instance when tt is in the cast, notwithstanding 
that there may be very considcrable difference in the 
temperature of the air and of thc water or the ground 
‘the peculiar odour which attends the London fogs his 
not yet been satisfactorily explained although the unl 
formity of its recurrence, and its very marked character, 
would appear to challenge elaborate eaamin@tion ” 


cirbon, forms an addrtional amount of earbome 
oxide gas, which passes to the external atmosphere 
as an invisible gis, unlese kindled in its progress, 
or vt the top of the chimney, when its tempera 
ture 13 sufficiently elevated by the action of air 
Carbonic oxide gas burns with a blue flame, and 
produces carbonic acid gas. 

Blick smoke 18 always associated with car 
buretted hydrogen gises These may be mechani 
euly blended with the oils and resins, but must 
be cuefully distinguished from them They 
form more cssentiuly, when im a state of com- 
bustion, the inflammible mattcis that constitute 
f] inc 

2 Smale from Charcoal, Coke, and A nthi acite, 
1s alwws invisible 1f the matemal be dry A 
flume miy appeir, however, if carbonic oxide be 
formed 

» Wosd or Pyroligneous Smoke 13 rarely 
blik Water and carbonic acid are the products 
of the full combustion of wood, omitting the con 
silerition of the ash that rem uns 

4 Sulphurous Smokes Tons of sulphur are 
annnilly cvolved im various conditions from copper 
woths Offensive sulphurous smokes are often 
cvolved from various chemical works, as gis works, 
wid works, &c 

5 Hydrochloric Acul Smole 1s evolved in 
general in lirge quintities from alkali works 

& VWetallic Smohes—when orcs of lead, copper, 
irscnic, &C, ale used—oftcn contam offensive 
niitter im . minute stite of division, and sus- 
pended in the smoke evolved from the furnaces 

~~ Putrcsecnt Smokes, loaded with the products 
of decayed animil and vegetable mutter, are 
evolved it times from drains in visible vipours, 
more especially in dimp weather The fetid par 
ticles, when associated with moisture in this 
smoke, are entuely decomposed when subjected to 
heit 

Dr Ure siys, speaking of the cause of the 
ordiniry blick smoke above described, “ The in 
evitibl conversion of atmospheric au into car 
bonic acid has been hitherto the radical defect of 
almost all furnaces The consequenée 1s, that 
this giscous matter 1s miacd with an atmosphere 
contuning far too littl oaygen, and instcad of 
burning the carbon and hydrogen, which consti 
tute the coil gases, the carbon is deposited partly 
in v pulverized form, constituting smoke or soot, 
uid . great deal of the carbon gets half burnt, 
und forms whit is well known under the name 
of cirbonic oxide, which is half burnt charcoal ” 

“The ordinary smoke,” Professor Faraday 
sud im his eximinition before the Committee, 

is the visible blak part of the products, the 
uubuint portions of the carbon If you prevent 
the production of carbonic oxide or carbonic aeid, 
Vor incieise the production of smoke You must 
with cou tuel either have carbome acid or oxide, 
or elsc black smoke 

‘Which is the least noxious?’ he was asked, 
and answered, “ As far as regards health, carbonic 
wid ind carbonic oxide are most noxious to 
health, but at as not so much a question of 
heilth as of cleanliness and comfort, beciuse I 
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believe that this town is as healthy as other 
places where there are not these fires 

“It 18 partly the impure coal gas evolved after 
the fresh charge of coal which omginates the 
smokes, when not properly supplied with air, but 
1t 18 @ very mixed question When a fresh 
charge of coal 1s put upon the fire, a great quan 
tity of evaporable matter, which would be cilled 
mmpure coal gas according to the langurge 
of the question, 18 produced, and 1s that mit 
ter tiavels on 1n the heated ploce, if there be a 
sufficient supply of ur, both the hydrogen and the 
carbon are entuely burnt But if there be in 
insufhcient supply of aur, the hydrogen 1s tiken 
possession of first, and the cirbon 1s sct free in its 
black aud solid form, and if thit goes into the 
cool part of the chimney before fish air gets to 
it, that carbon 18 so ctrmed out into the itmo 
sphere andis the smoke im qustio: Generally 
speaking, the great rush of smoke is when coil is 
first put on the fre, and thit from the want of 2 
sufficient supply of oxvecn 2 the mght me 
because the cwhbou ss cooled so low a uot to tre 
fire” 

This eminent chemist stited uso that there 
was no difference in the ultrmite chemicd clicct 
upon the air betwcen v wood fuc nd rood fie but 
with wood there was not 50 much smoh» set free m 
the heated place, which caused v diflercnce in the 
gaseous products of wood combustion id of coil 
combustion He thought thit perhips wood 
was the fucl which would b most fivouribh to 
health is affecting the atmosphere inasmuch wt 
produced more witer, and Jess carbonic wid, ts 
the product of combustion 

What may be cilled the peculiar s of 4 
smoky ind sooty atmosphere ue of Course moxie 
strongly developed in London thin chewhere, is 
the following curious staterients show — 

Dr Reid, in deseribing mctropolitan smoke 
spoke of “those blick portions of soot thit every 
one 18 familiar with which mnov us for inst ince 
at the Houses of Pirlament to such iw ¢xtcnt 
that I have been under the necessity of putting 
up a veil, about 40 fret long ind 12 fret decp on 
which, on a single evcning taking thc worse hind 
of weather for the production of soot, we cin 
count occasionally 200,000 visible portions of soot 
excluded at 2 single sitting We count with the 
naked eye the number of pieces entangled upon 1 
square wich =I hive exummned the amount de 
posited on different occisions in diffcrent pirts of 
London at the tops of somc houscs, id on one 
occasion at the Horse Guads the amount of soot 
deposited was so greit, thit it formed 1 complete 
and continuous film, so thit when I wilkcd upon 
it I saw the imptession of my foot Icft as dis 
tnetly on that occasion as when snow hes upon 
the ground The film was exccedingly thin, but 
I could discover no want of continuity On other 
occasions J have noticed in London that the quan 
tity that escipes into mdividuil houses 1s so 
great that in a single mght I hive observed a 
mixture of soot and of hoar frost collecting at the 
edge of the door, and forming a stripe three 
quarters of an mch in breadth, and bearing an 





exact resemblance to a pepper and salt grey cloth 
Those that J refer to are extreme occasions ” 

Mr Booth mentioned, that one of the 
deners of the Botanic Garden in the Regent’s- 
park, could tell the number of days sheep had 
been in the park from the blackness of their wool, 
its ole iginous power retaining the black 

Dr Urc informed the Committee that a column 
of smoke might be seen eatending im different 
directions round London, according to the way of 
the wind, for a distance of front 20 to 830 miles , 
and thit Sir Wilham Iferschel had told him that 
when the wind blew from London he could not 
use his great telescope at Slough 

It wis stitcd, moreover, that whem « respirator 
1s wished, the water is rendered dirty by the pa 
ticles of soot adhcring to the wie gauze, and 
which, but for this, would have entered the 
mouth 

Professor Liinde sud, on the subject of the 
public health bean, ufected by smoke, ‘ I cannot 
sty thiainy opimion is that smoke produces any 
tnhe uthiness im London, 1¢ 18 . great nuisance 
catunly but Ido not think we hive any good 
cvid nee thit it produces diseise of any kind ” 

This Commnittec, sud Mi Beckett, “he 
been told that by the mech uneal effects of smoke 
upon the ches. ind Jungs, diserse takes place , 
thit as hy swallowing a Celta quintity of 
smoke the resp itory organs we myured, can vou 
gic uny opinion upon that ?’—* One would con- 
wove replicd the Professor “thit that is the 
ciso but when we compuce the he uth of Londen 
with thit of my other town or plies where they 
ur compuritively fice or quite free from smoke 
we do not find thit difterence which we should 
expect in regud to health?’ 

Mr EF oily, lecturer on chemistry «at the 
Roy Institution, expressed his opimion of the 
cifct of smole upon the health of towas — 

My impression as, he sud, * thit it produces 
decided evil in two or three ways first, mechani. 
culy, the solid black carbon weous matter pro- 
duccs vt greit deil of disease, 1t occasions dirt 
amongst the lower orders, and, if they will not 
tikc puns to remove it, 1t engenders discase If 
we could do awiy the smoke nuisince, I beheve a 
ar at deal of thit disease would be put an end to 
But there is aother pot, and thit 18, the bid 
cfhects produced by the gases sulphurous acid and 
other compounds of that niture, which are given 
out It we do awiy with smokc, we shall still 
have those girs, and I have no doubt thit 
those gais:s produce a giew pait of the disease 
thitas produccd by smoke ’ 

Ou the other hand Dr Reid thought that smoke 
Wis morc injurious from the dirt it created than 
fiom causing impurity in the atmosphere, although 
“at wis obvious enough thit the mspiration of a 
sooty itmosphere must be injurious to persons of a 
delicate constitution” Dr Ure pronounced smoke, 
in the common scnse of visible black smoke, un- 
wholesome, but “not so eminently as the French 
Imagine ” 

Many witnesses stated their conviction that 
where poor people resided amongst amoke they 
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felt 1t smpossible to preserve cleanliness in their | at present), and if gas were greatly extended, sc 
persons or their dwellings, and thit made them | that they did not drain the coal of the gas works 
careless of their homes and indifferent to a decency | of the list dregs of gaseous matter, which are of 
of appearance, so that the public house, and places | very little use as gas, and more to be considered 
where cleanliness and propriety were in no great | a3 adding to the bulk for sale than as valuable 
estimation, became places of frequcnt resort, on the | gas, that a coke might be left which would be 
plain principle that 1f a man’s home were uncom , cisily iccendible, which would be economical, and 
fortable, he was not likely to stiy im it which, 1f introduced into fire pi ices where an opcn 

“T thin! ,” said Mr Booth, “one great effect | firc is desired, would enti ely remove the necessity 
of the evil of smoke is upon the dwellings of the | of seceprng chemneys even weth machines, and 
poor, it renders them less ittentive to their por | would it the sume time give as economical a fire 
sonal appeaiance, and, in consequence, to thar | 1s my ordiniry fire plice cin produce, for an 
sociil condition ” ordinary cou fire raucly 1s powerful in its calorific 

It was also stited that there were ‘ certum dis | emanations till the mass of gis has been expelled, 
tricts inhabited by the poor, wherc they will not | ud we scc the cherry red fire The amount of 
hang out their clothes to becl insed_ they sivitas | gis that has escaped vreviously to the production 
of no use to doit, they will become duty is before, | or cohing of the fire, 1s the gis that is valuible m 
and consequently they do not have thar clothes | 1 manufictory, ad af therefore the imdividual 
washed” The districts speafed is presepting consume: could have not the hard burnt stony 

| 


this charactcy: tic are St George sin the J ast ind | coke but the soft cohc, in the condition that 
the neighbouthood of Old street, St Luke 3 would give at once tv cherry red fire, we should 

It must not be lost sigh t of thit whatever evils, | attun the two greit objects—of economising gas, 
moral or physicu, without reguding marly pecu | ind it the sime ume of having a lively cheerful 
mary losses, tre inflicted by the caccss of smolc, | {uc Then this ld me to look particularly at the 
they fall upon the poor, and wUmost solely on the | price of v gas lamp tor a poor min’ Ina poor 
poor It isthe poor who must isidé, 1 wis | mins fimily whcre the breakfist, the tea and 
sud, and with iliterality not often apphowble to | dimmer require the principal attention, and he has 
popular phrases, “an the thick of it, ind con | some plun cooking utensils, in the hcat of summer 
sequently there must either be increased washing | LT bclicve that he wall produce as much heat as he 
or increas d dirt Wints for those purposcs from a single burner, 

To effect the mitiygition of the niisuce cf} which cin be turned on and left all diy, which 
smoke, two points were considcred = — hall not ash any boiling over, and by having this 
pure heat duectcd to the object to be warmed, 
1 stead of hiving a hewy iron grate, this plan 
would if gis were generuly mtroduced even into 
the hamblest ipartments, prove a great source of 
cconomy in summer ” 

| Dr Reid aso told the Committce that there 

Wis 2b greit prcjudice against the use of coke, 
miny persons considering thit it produced a 
sulphurous smell, but is ul ordinary coi coked 
itsclf, or became coke in 1 open fre, and was 
| never powerfully calorific till it became coke, the 
projudice would die wy 

Vcry litde 1s sud in the Report about the 
smoke of privite houses, an allusion, however, 18 
mide to thit portion of the investigition —‘ Your 
Comnnttce hive received the most gratifying 
assurances of the confident hope entertained by 
scvcril of the Inghcst scientific authorities exa 

Coke was also recommended 1s 1 substitute for; mincd by them, thit the black smoke proceeding 
cou in private dwellings from fires in priv ate dwellings, ind all other places, 

“Are you of opinion,” Dr Rod wis ashed , may eventually be entnely prevented, either by the 
“that smoke my be in 9 great me isurc prevented _ option of stoves ind grites formed for a perfect 
by extending the use of gis ind cole? He combu tion of the common bituminous cou, or by 
answered, “In numerous citics, Where luge quin the use of coke, or of anthracite, but they are of 
tities of gas are produced, cohe 3s very frequently opinion that the present knowledge on that subject 
the principal fuel of the poor, and the difheulty of 1s not suchas to justify any legisl itive interference 
lighting thit coke, and the diffeulty of having , with these smuller fires ’ 
heat developed by it in sufhcient quantity, neces ‘ I should, in prospect,” Professor Faraday said 
sarily led me to look at the construction of the | to the Committee, ‘ look forward to the possibility 
fire places adapted for it And ona general ie | of a great reduction of the smoke from coal fire 
view of the question, I do entertain the opinion, | in houses, but my impression 18, that, in the pre 
that if education were more extended amongst the | sent state of things, 1t would be tyrannical to de 
humblest classes with respect to jhe economy of ; termine that that must be done which at present 
their own fireside (I mean, literally, the fire place, ' we do not know can be done Still, I think there 


A The substitution of some other mata 
contaimmg ss bituminous mittar, for the New 
castle col ” 

B The combustion of the smoke, before its 
emission into the atmosphcie ur, by meins of 
mechanical contrivances founded onscientific prin 


ciples 





As regards the first considerition (A) it wis 
recommended that anthracite, or stone Welsh 
coil, which is t smokeless fucl, should be used 
instead of the Newcastle cou! This coil 33 ulmost 
the sole fucl in Philndelphia, iv aty of Quiker 
neatness beyond my in the United Stites o! 
North America, and somctimes represented is the 
cleanest in the world The anthraate cou is 
somewhat deirci thin Newcistl cou m London, 
but only in a small degice 
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1s reason to believe that it can be effected in a 
very high degree.” 

Dr Ure also thought that to extend any smoke 
enactment to private dwellings might be tyranni 
calin the present state of the chimneys, but he 
had no doubt that smoke might be consumed in 
fires in private dwellings. 


Such, then, are the causes and remedies for 
smoke, and consequently of soot, for smohe, or 
rather opaque smoke, consists as we have scen, 
of merely the gases of combustion with minute 
particles of carbon diffused throughout them 
and as smoke 1s the result of the imperfect 
burning of our coals, it follows that chimney 
sweepers are but a consequence of ovr ignorance, 
and that,as we grow wiser in the ut of ccono 
musing our fuel, we shall be graawuly disphicing 
this branch of Jabourers—thc means of prevent 
ing smoke being simply the mode of displacing 
the chimney sweepcrs—and this 1s another of the 
many facts to teach us that not only uc wo dou 
bling our population in forty years but we arc 
hhkewise learning every year how to do ow work 
with a less number of workers, eithcr by invent 
ing some picce of mechanism thit will cnibk one 
“hand’ to do 1s much 1s one hundrid, or else 
doing away with some biinch of Ithow altoge 
ther Here lies the great difhculty of the 
time A new element—svience, with its offspring 
steam——h is been introduced into our society within 
the last century, decreasing Iibour it 2 time when 
the number of our labourers has been imcreasin,z 
at a rate unexampled in history ind the problem 
1s, how to reconule the new sou clement with 
the old social institutions, doing 1s little injury is 
possible to the community 

Suppose, for instince, the “smoke numsance 
entirely prevented, and thit Professor F uadiy 

rophecy 1s to the grit reduction of the smoke 
rom coal fires m houscs were fulhlled ind that 
the expcctations of the sanguine and intense 
Committee, who tell us that they have ‘ received 
the most gratifyng assurinccs of the conndert 
hope entertained by several of the heghcst srw utope 
authorities, thit the blick smoke proceeding from 
fires in privite dwellings and ull other plices may 
be eventually eaterely prevented, —suppose that 
these eapectitions, I say, be realized (ind ther 
appears t) be httle doubt of the mitter), whit 1s 
to become of the 1000 to 1500 “sweeps who 
live, aa it were, upon this very smoke’ Surely 
the whole community should not sutfe: for them, 
it will be sad True, but unfortunately the 
game argument 1s being applied to each particular 
gection of the labouring class,—ai d the labourcrs 
make up by far the greater part of the community 
If we are duly displacing a thousand labourers by 
the anmibilation of this process, and another 
thousand by the improvement of that, what 13 to 
be the fate of those we put on one side? and 
where shall we find employment for the hundred 
thousand new ‘ hands” that are daily coming 
into existence among us? This 1s the great pro- 
blem for earnest thoughtful men to work out ! 


» But we have to deal here with the chimney 


sweepers as they are, and not as they may be 
Mm & more scientific age And, first, as to the 
quantity of soot annually deposited at present in 
the London chimneys 

The quantity of soot produced in the metro- 
polis every year may be ascertained in the fol 
lowing manner — 

The lirger houses are swept in some instances 
once a month, but generally once in three months, 
md yuld on an average si. bushels of soot 
per year A moderate sized hous, belonging to 
the § middle class,’ 1s usuilly swept four times & 
vei, and gives rbout five bushels of soot per 
annum, while houses occuped by the working 
ind poorer classes ire seldom swept more than 
twice, and sometimcs only once, m_ the twelve- 
month, and yield about two bushels of soot 
innually 

‘Lhe larger houses—the residences of no 
blemen and the more wealthy gentry—may, 
then be said to produce an average of six 
bushels of soot annually, the houses of 
the more prosperous tiidcsmen, about five 
bushels, while those of the humbler classes 
ippear to yicld only two bushels of soot per 
imum There arc, recording to the last returns, 
m round numbers, 300,000 inhabited houses at 
present in the metropolis, and these, from the 
‘reports ’ of the mcome and property tax, my 
be sud to consist, is regirds the averige icntals, 
of thc proportions given in the next page 

Hcre we sce that the number of houses whose 
ierige rental is wbove 50/ 18 53,840, while 
those whose average rental 13 above 30/, and 
below 50/7, are 90,002 in number, and those 
whose 1entil 1s below 30¢ are as many as 
163 880 thc average rental for all London, 402 
Now, idopting the estimate before given as to the 
proportionite yicld of soot from each of these 
three clisses of houses, we have the following 
items — 





Bushels 
of Svot per 
Annum 
53,8410 houses at a yearly rental 
above 502, producing 6 bushels of 
soot ewh per annum 828,040 
90,002 houses at a yearly rental 
thove 302 and below 50d, producing 
5 bushels of soot each per annum 450,010 
103,880 houses at a yearly rental 
below 301, producing 2 bushels of 
soot cach per annum 327,760 
Total number of bushels of soot an 
nuilly produced throughout London —_—1,100,810 


This cilculation will be found to be nearly cor- 
rectif tried by another mode The quantity of soot 
depcnds greatly upon the amount of volatile or 
bituminous matter in the coals used By a table 
given at p 169 of the secend volume of this work 
it will be seen that the proportion of volatale 
matter contuned in the several kinds of caal are 
as follows — 

Cannel or gas coals contain 40 to GO per cant 
of volatile matter 
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TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBER OF HOUSES, AT DIFFERENT AVERAGE 
it RENTALS, THROUGHOUT THE METROPOLIS 





Nomper oF Hovses wwose||Numper or Hovses 
AVERAGE RFNTAL IS ABOVE 


AVERAGE RENTAL IS ABOVE 
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ce lel 4 ele 
ga] 2.5 | fol 2. § fa | Sy3 
SE ae ae ae ois 8 
“mi A = <= {4 = | <= (/4 
AERO SAREE ce centers rece D eaimeaneanmemennene’ peers | ST TT TRENT — 
£ | + £ 
Hanover - square, Poplar 44 | 6,882] Chelsea 29 | 7,629 
May Fair 150; 8795 |Pincris 1410 15,771 | Wandsworth 29 | 8,290 
Bt James's 125; 3,460 | aumpste id ' 40) 1719! St Lukes 28 | 6,421 
St Martin’s 119; 2028 || Kensington 40° 17,292 | Lambeth 25 | 20,520 
London City 117, 7 329 Clear] cnwell 9S) 7 259) Lewisham 27 | 5,986 
Marylebone 71,15,955 |jl ast London NS 47S) | W hitech ipel 20 | 8,832 
Strand 66) 3,938 [jst Stiviours % 4613 Hackney 25 | 9,861 
West London 65} 2,745 | Westimusta h 66497 | Camberwell 125 | 9,417 
St Giless GO) 4778 ist Olives »» 2 465 Rotherhithe 23 2,834 
Holborn 52, 4517 jIshueton vr 1,558. St Georges, South 
= se St (corde Si wuk [09 7,005 
| 53,940 , the bist 2 6101) Newington 22 | 10,468 
| (rrecnwich 22 | 14,423 
(11) 12) Shoreditch 20 | 15,4383 
| Ste pucy 20 | 16,846 
| derriondsey 1s 7,095 
| | Te bnal Green i 9 | 13,370 
eeumemone 
! | | 163, 880 
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Newcastle o1 “house coals ibont of por cen 

Lancashire ind Yorkshire coils, 85 to (0 po 
cent 

South Welsh or “steim 
cent 

Anthraute or “stone’ coils none 

The house coals are those chiefly used through 
out London so that every ton of such coils cont uns 
about $00 lbs of volitile matter 4 consider ile 
proportion of which appears in the form of smol ¢ 
but what proportion and what 38 the waht of 
the carbonaceous particles o1 soot evolved im a 
given quantity of smoke I know of no mci of 
judging = J am informed, howevcr by those pric 
tically acquanted with the subject that . ton 
of ordinary house coils will produce between 1 
fourth and v half of a bushel of soot™ Now 
there are, sry, 3,500,000 tons of coud consumed 
annually in London but 1 large proportion of 
this quantity 1s used for the purposes of gts 
for factories, brewers, chemial works ind 
sttam boats The consumption of cou for the 
miking of gas in London, in 1549 was 880 000 
tons, so that, including the quintity used in 
factories, breweries, &c, we mary pirhips, 
estimate the domestic consumption of the me 

* The quantity of soot deposited depends greatly on 
the length, draught, and irrecular surface of the chim 


ney he kitchen flue yields by far the most soot for 
an ous uantity of coals burnt because it 1s of greater 
jengt he quantity above cited 1s the average yield 
from the several chimneys of a house’ It will be seen 

er that the quantity collected is only 800 090 
bushels; a great proportion of the chimncys of the poor 


cous, 1] to 15 per 


being seldom swept, and some cleansed by themselves 
° 
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tropolis at 2 00000 tons yearly, which, for 
A HOO houses, would give eight tong per house 
And when we remember the «mount used im 
Jirce houses und in hotels, 13 well 1s by the 
smaller houses where cich room often contains a 
diflacnt family this docs not ippeir to be too 
Juch um were Mr M‘Culloch estimates the 
domestic Cousnmption at one ton pcr head, men 
women ind children imd since the number of 
persons to cich house in London 1s 7 5, this would 
que neuly the sune result Estim iting the yield 
of soot to be thrce eighths of a bushel per ton, 
we have in round numbers, 1,000,000 bushels 
of soot is the gross quantity deposited an the 
metropolitan chimnevs cvery vear 


1 to check the estimite mother wi, -there 
ace 950 master sweepers throughout London 


A muster sweeper ina “large wiy of business” 
collects T am informed once day with another, 
fiom 30 to 40 bushels of soot, on the other hand, 
smill master, or “single handed ’ chimney sweeper 
is thle to Cather only about 5 bushels, and scarcely 
thit Onc mister sweeper sud that tbout 10 
bushels 1 diy would, he thought be 1 fair average 
gnantity for all the masters, reckoning one day 
with mother, so thit it this rate we should have 
1,095 500 bushels for the gross quantity of soot 
annuily collected throughout the metropolis 

We may theicfore assume the aggregate yield 
of soot throughout London to be 1,000,000 bushele 
per innum Now what 1s done with this immense 
inass of refuse matter? Of what use is 1t} 

The soot is purchased fiom the masters, whose , 
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pergwisite tt us, by the farmers and dealers It 18 
used by them principally for meadow land, and 
frequently for land where wheat 13 grown, not so 
much, I understand, as a manure, as for some 
quality mn it which destroys slugs and other insects 
injurious to the crops* Lincolnshire 13 one of 
the great marts for the London soot whither it 
as transported by railway In Hertfordshire, 
Cambndge, Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, nd Kent, 
however, and many other pirts, London soot 18 
used in large quantitics, there are persons who 
have large stores for its reception, who purchase it 
from the master sweepers, and afterwards sell it to 
the farmers and send it as per order, to its desti 
nation These are generally the manarc meichants 
of whom the Post Office Directory gives 26 names 
eight being marked as dealers. gi imo wis 
told by a sweeper in vlarge wiv of business thit 
he thought these men bought from a halt to three 
quarters of the soot, the remainder being bought 
by the land cultivators in the naghbourhood of 
London Soot 18 often used by girdcnets to keep 
down the insects which infest thar gudens 


The value of the Soot collected throw hout 
London is the next subject to engice our itten 
tion Many sweepers hive represented it ts vvery 
curious fict and one for which they could advance 
no sufhcient reison, thit the pice of 1 bushel of 
soot was regulated by the pre of the quiurtcrn 
loaf, so that you had only to hnow thit the 
quaitern loif was 5d to hnow that such was the 
price of a bushel of soot This however as hudly 
the case at present, the price of the quirtern loaf 
(not regurdiig the “seconds or inferior bre id) 
is now, at the end of December, asol, Od to bef 
according to quality The prce of soot per busticl 


13 but 5d, and sometimes but 4’, but / may 
be tiken as in ver ige 

Now 1,000,000 bushels of soo., it 57 wall be 
found to yield 20,833/ 65 8¢ por innum — But 


the whole of this quintity 1s not collected by the 
chimney sweepers, for miny of the poorer persons 
seldom have then chimneys swept ind by the 
table given in another place, it will be scen that 
not more than 800,000 bushels are obtuned in 
the course of the year by the London “ swicps 
Hence we may say, that there are sv0,0U0 
bushels of soot annually collected fiom the London 
chimneys, ind that this is worth not iss thin 
16,5002 per annum 


The next question rs, how many people are em 
ployed wn collecting this quantity of refuse matter, 
and how do they collect 1t, and what do they get, 
individually and collectively, for so doing ? 

To begin with the number of master and 
journevmen sweepers employed in removing these 
800,000 bushels of soot from our chimneys 
according to the Ccnsus returns, the number of 
“sweeps” in the metropolis in the ycars 1841 
and 1831 were as follows — 


* Soot of coal is said, by Dr Ure, in his admirable 
Dictionary of Arts and Manufactures, to contain ‘ sul- 
Lied and carbonate o* ammonia along with bituminous 
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Inerense 
in ten 
Chimney sweepers 1841, 1881 years 
Males, 20 vears and upwards 619 421 198 
» under 20 years 370 no returna, 
Females, 20 years & upwards 44 


ee 


1033 


But these returns, such as they are, include 
both employers and employed, in one confused 
miss To disentingle the economical knot, we must 
endeavour to separate the number of master 
sweepcrs from the journeymen According to the 
Post Office Directory the mister sweepers amount 
to no more than 32, 1nd thus there would be one 
more thin 1000 for the number of the metropoh 
tin journcyvmen swecpers, these statements, how- 
ever appear to be very wide of the truth 

In 1816 it wis represented to the IHfouse ou. 
Commons thit there were within the bills on 
motility, 200 misters, ul cxcept the “ great 
gentlemen 18 onc witness desemmbed them, who 
wore tbont 20 an numbcr themselves working at 
the business ind that they hid 150 journeymen 
ud upwuds of 500 ipprentices, so that there 
must then hive been SoO working sweeners alto- 
gethar, young ind old 

‘Lhese numbers, it must be borne in mind, were 
compri ¢d in the limits of the bills of mortality 
sf years uro The parishes m the old bills of 
mortiity were TJS there ire now in the me 
tropols proper 176, id, 18 a whole, the area 13 
much more densely covered with dwelling houses 
Takin, but the rist ten yeus, 1841 to 1851 the 
Vihribited houses hive mmerered from 262,737 to 
v7 T22 or im round numbers, £5,000 

Now 1n 1811 the numbcr of inhabited houses 
in the metropolis was 146,019, and in 1821 1¢ 
wis 1O'98S hence in T8l6 we miy assume 
the inhibited houses to have been about 155,000, 
ind since this number requiued 850 working 
pweepcrs to cleanse the London chimneys, it 18 
but vanle cf three sum to find how many would 
hive been requuied for the same purpose in 1841, 
when the imbabited houses hid inereised to 
22,757, this cording to Cocker, 18 about 
1400 so thit we must come to the conclusion 
cither that the number of working sweepers had 
not hept pie with the increase of houses, or 
thit the returns of the consus wore as defective 
in this respect 1s we hive found them to be con 
cerning the strect sellers, dustmen, and scavagcrs 
Were we to pursue the same modc of calculation, 
we should find that if S50 sweepers were required 
to cleanse the chimneys of 155 000 houses, there 
should be 1687 such Jabourcis m London now 
thit the houses are 307,722 in number 

But it will be sccn that in 1816 more than one 
halt (or 500 out of 850) of the working chimney 
sweepers wcrc apprentices, and in 1841 the 
chimney sweepers under 20 vears of age, if we 
are to believe the census, constituted more than 
one third of the whole body (or 37 out of 1088) 
Now as the use of climbing boys was prohrbited 
in 1842, of course this large proportion of the 
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teade has been rendered useless, so that, estimat 
the master and journeymen sweepers at 260 in 

1816, 1t would appear that about 500 would be 
required to sweep the chimneys of the metropolis 
at present To these, of course, must be added 
the extra number of journeymcen necessary for 
managing the machmes And considering the 
journeymen to have increased threefold since the 
abolition of the climbing boys, we must add 300 
to the above number, which will mike the sum 
total of the individuals employed in this tride to 
amount to very nearly 800 

By inquines throughout the several districts of 
the metropolis, I find that there are altogether 350 
master sweepers at prisent un London, 106 of 
these are laize masters who scldom go out on 1 
round, but work to orda, huing 1 1¢sular custom 
among the more wealthy classes, while the other 
244 consist of 92 small masters md 152 “ singl« 
handed” misters, who travel on \ wus rounds, 
both in London and the suburbs, seching custom 
Of the whole nuwhcr, 19 reside within the City 
boundaries, from 90 to 100 Jive on the Surrey 
side, and 235 on the Middhacy side of the 
Thames (without the City bounduns) A Jargc 
master employs fiom 2 to 10 mon, uid 2 boys, 
and a smill one only 2 men Gt sometimes 1 min 
and a boy, while a single hinded mister employs 
no men nor boys it all, but docs Ul the worl him 
self 

The 198 masters employ among them 12 frre 
men, 399 journcymen, id 62 boys or 47 
hands, wend adding to thm the single handed 
master men who work at the busine s themsclyes, 
we have 823 working men in dl), so that on the 
whok, there are not Jess thin between O00 ind 
900 persons employed im clemsmy the London 
chimneys of thei soot 

The next point that presents itsclf in due order 
to the mind 138, as to the mode of woi/ ig amouy 
the chamncy swrepers, thaitis to siv how uc the 
800,000 bushcls of soot collected from the 300 Gud 
houses by these 820 working sweepers! but this 
involves a short history of the tride 


Or tun SwELPLEs oF OLb, AND THI CLIMBING 
Boxs 


Formzrziy thc chimneys used to be cleansed by 
the house servants, for v person could cis |} stand 
erect in the huge old fishioned constiuctions and 
thrust up a broom as fir as his strength would 
permit Sometimes, however, straw was hindkd 
at the mouth of the chimney, and in that way 


ground by the action of the fire But that there 
were also regular chimney swcepers in the litter 

t of the sixteenth century 1s unquestionabl: , 
for in the days cf the First James and Charles, 
poor Piedmontese, and more especially Savoyards, 
resorted to England for the express purpo 
How long they laboured in ths vocation 18 un 
known The Savoyards, indeed, were then the 
general showmen and sweeps of Europe, and so 
they are stall un some of the cities of Italy and 
France. ° 
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As regards the first introduction of Eaghsh 
children into chimneys—the establishment of the 
use of chmbing boys—nothing appears, according 
to the representations made to Parhament on 
several occasions, to be known, and little atten- 
tion scems to have been paid to the condition of 
these infants—some were but httle better—-until 
about 1780, when the benevolent Jonas Han- 
wiv, who 1s said, but not wuncontradictedly, 
to have been the first person who regularly used 
an umbrilla in the streets of London, called public 
attention to the matter In 1788 Mr Hanway 
and others brought a bill into Parhament for the 
better protection of the chmbing boys, requiring, 
unong other provisions, all master sweepers to be 
Iunensed end the names and ages of all their 
The House of Lords, 
however rejected this bill, and the 28th George 
IIE « 45, was passed in preference The chief 
alterations sought to be effected by the new ‘Act 
were, thit no sweepcr should hive more than 1x 
apprentices, and thit no boy should be appren- 
tued at a tendcrer age than eight yeas  Pre- 
viously there were no restrictions in either of 
those respects 

These provisions were, however, verv generally 
violited By one of those “ flaws” or omissions, 
so vary common md so littl ercditable to our 
Icgislition it was found that thcre w1s no proht 
bition to usweepers cmploying his own children at 
Whit ie he pleasd, and ‘some,’ or “several,” 
for I find both words used, employed their sons, 
and occ siondly thar daughters, m= chimney 
climbing it the iges of gia, five, and even between 
jouw and five yous! The children of others, too, 
were continuilly being apprenticed at illegal ages, 
for ho mquiry was mode into the lad’s age beyond 
the stitcment of his parents, or, in the case of 
puish ipprentices, beyond the (in those days) not 
nore trustwoithy word of the overseers Thus 
boys of six were apprenticed—for apprenticeship 
wis umost univcrsil—is bovs of eight, by thar 
pucnts, while pinsh officers and magistratcs 
conugned the woikhouse orphans, as a thing of 
course, to the starvation and tyrauny which they 
must hive hrown were very often in store for 
thom when wpprenticed to sweepers 

The following evidence was adduced before Par- 
lhiment on the subject of infant labour am this 
tiade 

Mr John Cook, 1 master sweeper, then of 
Gicat Windmill street and Kentish town, the fret 


— 


| who persevcred mm the use of the machine years 


the soot was consumed or brought down to the | 


bcfore its use was compulsory, stated that 1t was 
common for pirents in the business to employ 
thar own children, under the age of seven, mm 
| climbing , and that as far as he knew, he himself 
| wis only between six and seven wnen he “ came 
toit, and that almost all master sweepers had got 
it in their bills that they kept “small boys for 
register stoves, and such like as that” 
Mr T Allen, another master sweeper, was be- 
tween four and five when articled to an uncle 
Mr B M Forster a private gentleman, a mem- 
ber of the “Committee to promote the Superseding 
of Climbing Boys,” said, “Some are put to the 
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employment very y » one instance of which 
occurred toa child in the neighbourhood of Shore- 
ditch, who was put to the trade at four and a 
quarter years, or thereabouts. The father of a 
child in Whitechapel told me last week, that his 
son began chmbing when he was four years and 
eght months old I have heard of some still 
younger, but only from vague report.” 

This sufficiently proves at what infantine years 
children were exposed to toils of exceeding pain 
fulness The smaller and the more slenderly 
formed the child, the more valuable was he for 
the sweeping of flues, the interior of some of 
them, to be ascended and swept, being but seven 
inches square 

I have mentioned the employment of femile 
children in the very unsuitable labour of climb 
ing chimneys The following 3s all the ynform 
tion given on the subject 

Mr Tooke was ashed, ‘‘ Have you ever heard 
of female children being so employed? and 
replied, “‘ I have heard of cascs at Hadley, bar 
net, Windsor, and Uxbridge, and I hnow a cise 
at Watham, near Colchester, of that sort ” 

Mr B M Foster said, “ Another cncumstance, 
which has not been mentioned to the Committee, 
18, that there are several littl guls employed, 
there are two of the name of Morgin at Windsor, 
daughters of the chimney sweeper who rs em 
ployed to sweep the chimneys of the Castl, ano 
ther instance at Uxbridge, and at Bighton, ind 
at Whitechtpel (which was some yeirs ago), ind 
at Headley near Barnet, and Withim m bases, 
and elsewhere” IIe then stated, on being asked 
“Do you not think that girls were employed 
from their physial form being smaller and 
thinner than bovs, and thercfore could get up 
narrower flues?” “ The reason that I have undcr 
stood was, because their parents had not 1 suffi 
cient number of boys to bring up to the busincss ” 
Mr Foster did not know the ages of these guls 

The inquiry by a Committee of the House of 
Commons, which led more than any other to thy 
prohibition of this mfant and y¢t puntul labow 
in chimney sweeping, wis held in 1517 and thcy 
recommended the “preventing the further usc of 
climbing boys in sweeping of chimneys t re 
commendation not cariied into cffkct until 1832 
The matter was during the interval frequently 
agitated in Parhament, but there were no later 
investigations by Committees 

I wall adduce, specifically, the grievances, 1c 
cording to the Report of 1817, of the climbing 
boys, but will first present the following catiact 
from the evidence of Mr W Tooke, a gentlemin 
who, in accordance with the Hon Henry (ircy 
Bennet, MP, and others, exerted himsclf on the 
behoof of the chmbing boys When he gre his 
evidence, Mr Tooke was the secretary to a Society 
whose object was to supersede the necessity of 
employing climbing boys He said — 

“‘In the year 1800, the Society for Bettering 
the Condition of the Poor took up the subject, but 
httle or nothing appears to have been done upon 
that occasion, except that the most respectable 
master chimney-sweepers entered into an associa- 


tion and subscription for promoting the cleanliness 
and health of the boys in their respective services 
The Institution of which I am treasurer, and 
which 1s now existing, was formed in February, 
1803 In consequence of an anonymous adver- 
tisement a large meeting was held at the London 
Coffee House, and the Society waa established ; 
immediate steps were then taken to ascertam the 
state of the tride, inspectors were appointed 
to give an account of all the master chimney- 
Sweepers within the bills of mortality, their 
gener] character, thar conduct towards their 
apprentices, and the number of those apprentices 
It was ascertained, that the total number of 
raster chimney sweepers, within the bills ot 
mortality, might be cstimated at 200, who had 
umong them 500 pprentices that not above 20 
of those masters werc reputable tradesmen in easy 
circumstinces who appe ired generally to conform 
to the provisions of the Act, and which 20 had, 
upon an average, fiom four to five apprentices 
cach =We found about 90 of an inferior class of 
master chimney sweepers who averaged three 
apprentices cach, and who were extremely negli 
gent both of the health, morals and education of 
the ¢ apprentices inl about 90, the remamder 
of the 200 masters were a class of chimney 
swecpers recently journcymcn, who took up the 
trade becuse they had no other resource, they 
picked up boys 13 they could, who lodged with 
themselves in huts, sheds, ind cellirs in the out 
shirts of the town, occisionally wandering into 
the villiges round, where they slept on soot bags, 
ind lived in the grosscst filth ’ 

‘Lhe gr vinces I have spoken of were thus 
summed up by the Pirlamentary Committce 
Aftar refaramg to the il usage and hardships sus- 
tuncd by the climbing boys (the fgurcs being 
now mtroduced for the sake of distinctness) it 13 
stated — 

“Tt a5 im evidence thit (1) they are stolen 
from [ind sold by] “ther pirents, and in 
voizled out of workhouses, (2) that in order to 
conquer the natural repugnance of the infants to 
ascend the narrow and dangerous chimneys to 
clean which their Jabour i required, blows are 
used thit pins are forced into their feet by the 
boy that follows them up the chimney, in order 
to compel them to ascend it, and that lighted 
straw has been ipphed for that purpose, (3) that 
the children arc subject to sores and bruises, ind 
wounds and burns on ther thighs, knees, and 
elhows, and thit st will require many months 
before the extremities of the elbows ind knecs 
become suffiacntly hird to resist the excoriations 
to which they are at fist subject ” 

1 With regud to the stealeny cr kidnanzang 
of childien—f{o. there was often a difhculty 
in procuring climbing boys—I find mention m 
the evidence, as of a matter, but not a very 
frequent matter, of notoriety One stolen child 
was sold to a master sweeper for 87 8: Mr. @ 
Revely said — 

“J wish to state to the Committee that case in 
particular, because 1t comes home to the better 
sort of persons in higher life It seems that the 


hs 
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a, wpon sige asked various questions, had been 
si tiken awiv the child was questioned how he 


éame into that situation, he said all that he could 
p collect was (as I heard it told at that time), thit 
and his sister, with mother brother, were toge 
+ cr somewhere, but he could not tell where, but 
ot being able to run so well as the other two, 
lie was caught by a womin and carled away 
nd was sold, and cime afterwards into the hands 
of a chimney sweeper He was not ut rwirds 
1 tored to his family and the mystery wis never 
unavelled, but he was advertis.d, and a lady 
took chaige of bim 
«This child, in 1804, was forced up 1 chimney 
at Bridlington in Yorkhsmr ty iu bg bv, the 
younger boy being appirently but four ye 1s ol | 
He fell and bined bis legs taribly a junst the 
grate The Misses Aucklind of Boynton, who hid 
heard of the child, and went to see hm became 
mterested by his minnera ind they tooh him home 
withthem, the chinney sweeper who perh tps got 
alumed, being glad to put with him “Soon tfrer 
he ,ot to Boynton the se it cf Sir George Strickl ind, 
a plite with something t «it ws broucht him, on 
seeing a silver fork he wis quite deh hted ind 
sud, Papa had such forls 19 these He als 
sud the carpet im th driwpgr m wis lke 
piprs, the housck eper show do hin 1 silver 
watch, he asked whit sort it wis -S] ipas was i 
gliwatch, he then pressed the hanile int sud 
‘Papvs watch rings, why does nt veurs? = Sn 
George Strucklind, on beng t Id ths cr um 
stince, showed him i gold repeatar the litt boy 
pressed the spring ind when mt struck he yim ed 
about the room, saying ‘lapis witch rings ao 
At mght, when he wis going to lcd Te sud he 
could not go to bed until bh hid said his prayers 
he then repeated the lords Pravcr, Umost per 
fectly The accoune he gue of himself was that 
he wis gathering flowers in his mimmis garden, 
tmd that the woman who acld him t> the swecper, 
came in and asked himaf be hiecd ridin. t Ue 
said, ‘ Yes,’ and she told him he should nde with 
her She put him on vt horse, after whi h they g t 
into a vessel and the suls were put up and away 
we went’ He had n> recollection of his name, on 
where he hved aud wis too young to think his 
father could have iy other niume thin that of 
prpa. He started whenever he heard v servant 
m the family at Boynton cullcd Geerg , and 
Jooked as if he exp cted to sec som bh dy he 
}new, on ingmry he sud he had an uncle 
George, whom he Inved dearly He sivs his 
m imma 1s dead, and it 1s thought Ins fither may 
be abroad = From munv things he siya, he seems 
to have lived chicfly with an uncle ad vunt, 
whom he invariibly sive wer called Mr and 
Mrs Flembrough From vanous circumstiices, 
at 18 thought impossible he should be the child of 
the woman who sold him, his miunners being ‘ very 
civilized,’ quite those or a child well educited, 
his dialect 18 good, and that of the south of Eng 
land Tins little boy when frst discovered, w1s 
conjectured to be about four years old, and 1s 
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Mr J Harding, a master sweeper, had a fellow 
apprentice who had been enticed away from his 
parents “It 1s a case of common occurrence,” he 
said, “for children stolen, to be employed mm this 
way Yes, and children m particular are enticed 
out of workhouses there are a great many who 
come out of workhouses ” 

The following cases were also submitted to the 
Committee — 

“‘ A poor woman had been obliged by sickness 
to go into an hospital, and while she was there her 
child was stolen from her house, taken into Staf 
forishire, and there apprenticed to a chimney 
sweeper By some hippy circumstance she learned 
his fite she followed him, and succeeded in 
rescuing him from his forlorn situation Another 
clild who was an orphan, was tricked into follow 
inz the same wretched employment by a chimney 
sweepcr who give him a shilling, and made him 
believe that by receiving 1t he became his appren 
ticc , the poor boy either discovering or suspecting 
that he had been deceived, anxiously endeavoured 
t» spork to a migistrate who happened to come to 
tic house in which he was sweeping chimneys, 
but his master witched him so closely that he 
could not succeed He at last contrived to tell his 
story toa blind soldicr, who determined to mght 
the p or boy and by great exertions succeeded in 
procuring him Ins hbcrty ’ 

It wis in country places, however, that the 
ste ling and kidnapping of children was the most 
frequent imd the threit of “the sweeps will get 
yu was often held out, to deter children from 
windeting These stolen infants, 1t 1s stated, 
we ¢ usally conveyed to some distance by the 
vagiants who had secured them, and sold to some 
mister swceper being apprenticed as the child of 
the vendors forit was difficult for sw eepers in thinly 
pocpled pliccs to get a supply of climbing boys 
It wis st own about the time of the Parliamentary 
inquiry, in the course of a trial at the Lancaster 
issizcs, thit v boy had been apprenticed to a 
sweeper by two travelling tinkers, man and 
womin who informed nm that the child was 
stolen from inother “traveller, 80 miles away, 
who was “too fond of it to make it a sweep ” 
The prece of the child was not mentione 

Respecting the sale of children to be appren 
tices to swecpers, Mr Tooke was able to state that, 
although im 1816, the practice hid very much 
diminished of jate, parents in many instances still 
sold ther childien fur three four, or five guineas 
This sum was generally paid under the guise of 
an apprcntice fre, but 1t was known to be and 
wis cilled a ‘‘sale, for the parents, real or 
nominu, never interfered with the maater subse- 
quently, but left the infant to its fate 

2 I find the following account of the means 
resorted to, un order to enduce, or more frequently 
compel, these uretched infants to work 

The boy in the first instance went for a month, 
or any term agreed upon, “on trial,” or “ to see 
how he would suit for the business” Dunng 
this period of probation he was usually well 


described as haying beautiful blick eyes and eve- | treated and well fed (whatever the character of 
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lashes, a high nose, and a delicate soft skin 


} 


the mesier), with little to do beyond running 
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errands, and observing the mode of work of the 
expenenced climbers When, however, he was 
“bound” as an apprentice, he was put with another 
Jad who had been for some time at the business 
The new boy was sent first up the chimney, and 
ymmediately followed by the other, who instructed 
him how to ascend This was accomplished by 
the pressure of the knees and the elbows against 
the sides of the flue By pressing the knees 
tightly the child managed to raise his arms some 
what higher, and then by pressing his elbows in 
hike manner he contrived to driw up his legs, 
and so on The inside of the flue presented a 
smooth surface, and there were no inequilities 
where the fingers or toes could be inserted 
Should the young beginner fall, he ws sure to light 
onthe shouldersof thc boy beneath him who alwivs 
kept himself firmly fixed in expect ition of such a 
mishap, and then the novicc had to commence 
anew, in this manner the twun retched the 
top by degrees, sweeping down the sovt and 
descended by the same method This prutice 
was very severe, especially on new boys, whose 
knees and elhows were torn by the pressure ind 
the slipping down continuilly— the shin being 
stripped off, and frequently bre thing out im fright 
ful sores, from the constint abrasions, ind from 
the soot ind dirt getting into them 

In his evidence before Pirhiment in 1817 (for 
there had been previous imguiniws) Mr Cook 
gave an account of the truning of these boys and 
on being asked ——“ Do the elbows ind knees of 
the boys, when they frst begin the business 
become very sore, and vfterwuds get callous and 
are those bovs employed in sweeping chimneys 
dung the soreness of those partys! inswered, 
“Tt depends upon the sort of master they hive 
got, some are obliged to put them to work soonet 
thin others, you must kccp them a little att or 
they will never learn their business even during 
the sores He stated further thit the shin 
brole generally, and thit the boys could not 
ascend chimneys duting the sorcs without ary 
grout pain “The way that To loun bovs is he 
continued, “to put some cloths ovcr thur elbows 
ind over their knecs til they get the nature of 
the chimney—till they get 2 Jitth used to it we 
call it padding them, and then we tike them off, 
and they get very little grizcd indeed after they 
have got the art, but vers few will tike thit 
trouble Some boys’ flesh 35 fir worse thin others, 
and it takes more time to hirden them” He was 
then asked —‘ Do those persons still continue to 
employ them to climo chimneys? nd _ the 
answer was “Some do, it depends upon the 
character of the master None of them of thit 
class keep them till they get well, none They 
are obliged to clinb with those sores upon them 
I never had one of my own apprentices do that 
This system of padding, however, was but little 
practised , but m what proportion it was prac 
tised, unless by the respectable masters, who were 
then but few in number, the Parhamentiry papers, 
the only mformation on the subject now attain 
able, do not state The inference 18, that the 
majonty, out of but 20 of these masters, with 


some 80 or 100 apprentices, did treat them well, 
and what was so accounted The aren | way 
of training these boys, then, was such as I have 
described , some even of the better masters, whose 
boys were in the comparison well lodged and fed, 
and “sent to the Sunday school” (which seems 
to have comprised all needful education), con- 
sidered “padding and such hke” to be “new- 
fangled nongence ’ 

I may add also, that although the boy carried 
up 1 brush with him, it was used but occasionally, 
only when there were ‘turns’ or defects in the 
chimney the soot being brought down by the ac- 
tion of the shoulders and limbs The climber 
Wore 1 cip to protect his eyes and mouth from 
the soot, and 4 sort of flannel tun , his feet, legs, 
and arms being bare Some of these lads were 
surprisingly quick One man told me that, when 
in his prime isa climbing boy, he could reach the 
top of u chimney about a3 quickly as a person 
could go up stars to the attics 

Tne followmeg is from the evidence of Mr 
Cool frequently cited is wm «excellent master — 

“ What mode do you rdopt to get the boy to go 
up the chimney in the first instance '—We per- 
suiude him as well as we cm, we generally 
prictise himoin one of our own chimneys first , 
onc of the boys who knows the trade goes up 
behind him, and when he has practised it perhaps 
ton timcs though some will require twenty times, 
they gencruly cin manige it The boy goes up 
with him to kecp him from falling, after that, the 
boy will manage to yo up with himself, after going 
up ind down scverul times with one under him 
we do this, beciuse if he happens to make a slip 
he will be canght by the other 

‘ Do you tind many boys show repugnance to 
goup it first’ Ses most of them 

‘ And if they resist und reject, im what way do 
you force them up (—By telling them we must 
tike thein back agin to thar father and mother, 
ind give them up agin, and their parents are 
goneriuly people who cinnot maintiun them 

So thit they uc afraid of going back to their 
pirents for feu of being starved %+-Yes, they go 
through ideal of hudship before they come to 
our tride 


‘ Did you use any more violent means }—~Some- 
times v rod 


‘Did you ever hear of straw bemg lighted 
under them ’—Never 

* You never heard of any means being made use 
of, except being beat and being sent home ?—No, 
no other 

“You ire aware, of course, that those means 
being gentle or harsh must de pend very much upon 
the chiracter of the individual master ~—It does. 

“Of course you must know that there are per- 
sons of harsh and cruel disposition, have you not 
often heird of misters treating their apprentices 
with great cruelty, particularly the little boys, in 
forcing them to go up those small flues, which the 
boys werc unwilling to ascend™—Yes, I have 
forced up many a one myself 

“ By what means ?—By threatenings, and by 
giving them a kick or a slap” 


« 
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Meveme leo stated that the journeymen used 
the nays with greater cruelty than did the masters 
~«dndeed a delegated tyranny 1s often the worst— 
that for very little faults they kicked and slapped 
the children, and sometimes flogged them with a 
eat, “ made of rope, hard at each end, and as 
thick as your thumb ” 

Mr John Fisher, a master chimney sweeper, 
said —- Many masters, are very severe with their 
chidren To make them go up the chimneys I 
have seen them make them stmp themslves 
naked, I have been obliged myself to go up a 
chimney naked ” 

As respects the cruelties of driving boys up 
chimneys by kindling straw heneath thar fect or 
thrusting pins into the soles of thar fect, 1 find 
the following statements given on the vuthority of 
BM Forster, Esq, a private gentlemin residing 
in Walthamstow — 

‘A lad was ordered to swecp o chimney it 
Wandsworth, he cime down after endcayourmng 
to ascend, and this occuired several timcs before 
he gave up the point, at list the journeyman took 
some stinw or hay, and lightcd it undcr him to 
drive him up when be cndeavourcd to get up the 
last time, he found there wis 1 bar across the 
chimney, which he could not piss, he wis obhecd 
n consequence to come down, md the journeymm 

eat him so cruelly, to usc his own expression, 
that he could not stand fora fortnight 

“In the whole city of Norwich I could find 
only nine climbing boys, two of whom IT questioncd 
on many particulars, one wis with respect to the 
manner an which they are taught to climb they 
both agreed in that particular, that a lircer boy 
was sent up behind them to prick then fect, if 
they did not climb propaily =] purposely woided 
mentioning about pricking them with pins but 
asked them how they did it they sud that they 
thrust the pins into the soles of their fect A 
third imstance occurred at Wilthimstow 2 man 
told me that some he know hid been tinght in 
the same way, I belucve it to be common, but I 
cannot state any more instances from iithorty 

8 On the subject of the sores, biases, rounds 
burns, and deseases, to which chimncy sweepers in 
then apprenticeships were not only «exposed, but, 
ag it were, condemned, Mr Ro Wught, a su 
geon, on being cxamincd before the Committec, 
said, “I shall begin with Je for mety Tam well per 
suaded that the deformity of the spine legs, ums, 
&c, of chimney sweepers, gencrally, if not wholly, 
proceeds from the circumstance of thar bang 
obhged not only to go up chimneys it an age 
when their bones are in a soft and growing stite, 
but likewise from their being compclled by thar 
too merciless masters and mistresses to cury bags 
of soot (and those very frequently for a great 
length of distance and time) by far too heavy for 
their tender years and limbs The knees and 
ancle joints mostly become deformed, 1n the first 
matance, from the position they are obliged to 
put them im, in order to support themselves, not 
only while climbing up the chimney, but more 
particularly so mm that of coming down, when thev 


test solely on the lower extremities 
° 
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“ Sore eyes and eyelids, are the next to be con- 
sidered Chimney sweepers are very subject to 
inflammation of the eyelids, and not unfrequently 
weakness of sight, in consequence of such infam- 
mation This I attribute to the circumstance of 
the soot lodging on the eyelids, which first pro- 
duces umtability of the part, and the constantly 
rubbing them with their dirty hands, instead of 
alleviating, increases the disease, for I have ob- 
served in a number of cises, when the patient has 
ceased for a time to follow the business, and of 
course the original cause has been removed, that 
with washing and keeping clean thcy were soon 
got wall 

“Sores, for the same reasons, are generally a 
Jong time 1n healing 

““Caxeer 1s another and a most formidable dis- 
ease, which chimney swet pers in particular are 
hhiblce to, espeually thit of the scrotum, from 
which crcumstince, by way of distinction, 1t 18 
culcd thc ‘chimney sweepers cancer’ Of this 
sort of cinccr I have seen several instances, some 
of which hive hcen operated on, but, in general, 
they ire apt to let them go too fir before they 
apply for rclicf Cancers of the lips are not so 
general is cancers of the scrotum I never saw 
but two instances of the former, and several of the 
litter 

The “chimney sweeps cancer” was always 
Jectnicd upon is 1 separate diseise at Guys and 
Butholomews Hospitis, and on the question 
bemg put to Mr Wright “Do the physicians 
who ue amtrusted with the care and manage 
mut of those hospitals think that disease ot 
such conmon occurrence, that 1t 18 necessary to 
mihe it 1put of surgical education ?”’— he replied 

Most issuucdly, I remember Mr Cline and 
Mi Cooper were particulir on that subject, and 
having one or two cases of the kind in the hos 
pital it struck my mind very forably Wath the 
permission of the Commuttee I will relate a case 
that occurred lately, which I had from one of the 
pupils of At Thomiss Hospital, he mformed me 
thit they recently had 1 cise of a chimney 
~weepers cancer, which was to hive been operated 
on thit week, but the min ‘brushed (to use their 
eapres ion) or rather walked off, he would not 
submit tothe operition similar inst wces of which 
I have known mysclf They dread so much the 
knife im consequence of foolish persons telling 
them it 18 so formidable an operation, and that 
they will die under it I conceive without the 
oper ition it 1s death, for cancers are of that 
nite that unlcss you extricate them entirely they 
will never be cured ’ 

Of the chimney sweeper’s cancer, the following 
statement 18 given in the Report “Mr Chne 
informed your Committee by letter, that this dis- 
case 18 rarely seen in any other persons than 
chimney sweepcrs, and in them cannot be con- 
sidcred as frequent, for durmg his practice xn St. 
Thomas’s hospital, for more than 40 years, the 
number of those could not exceed 20 But yonr 
Committee have been informed that the dread of 
the operation which it 18 necessary to perform, 
deters many from submitting to 1t and from the 
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evidence of persons engaged in the trade, 1t appears | tended, and after knocking down part of the brick- 
to be much more common than Mr Cline seems to | work of the chimney, just above the fire-place, 
be aware of made a hole sufficiently large to draw him through 
* Cough and Asthma —Chimney-sweepers are, | A surgeon attended, but all attempts to restore 
from their beng out at all houra and in all | hfe were meffeetual On inspecting the bedy, 
weathers, very able to cough and inflammation | various burns appeared, the fleshy part of the 
of the chest. legs, and a grent part of the feet more particulany, 
“ Burns —They are very subject to burns, from | were injured, those parts, too, by which climbing 
their being forced up chimneys while on fire, or | bovs most e§ectually ascend or descend chimneys, 
soon after they have been on fire, and wh le over | viz, the elbows and knees, secmed burnt to the 
heated , and however they mov cry out, their in | bone, from which it must be ovident that the 
human masters pay not the Icist attention, but | unhappy sufferer madc some attempts to return as 
compel them, too often with horrid smptecations, | soon 1s the horrors of his situation became ap- 
to proceed parent 2 
“ Stunted growth, m this unfortunite race of the “In the improvement mide some years since 
community, 1s attributed, in 2 great measure, to by the Bank of Englind,in Lothb uy achmney, 
their being brought into the business at avcry belonging to 1 Mr Mildrum, a bakes, wis taken 
early age” {down but before he begin to bake, in order to 
'eace that the rest of the flue was clear, a boy was 
To accidents they were frequently liable in the sent up, ind after remaming some time, and not 
pursuit of their callings, and somctiuncs these imswering to the call of ns master, another boy 
accidents were the being yiammed or fixed or 15) wis ordcied to descend from the top of the flue 
it was called in the tride ‘ stuch,’ in nevtow ind and to mect him half wey, but this being found 
heated flucs, sometimes for homs md until deith aimpreticable they opencd the buckwork m the 
Among these hapless lads wore indecd miny lower pirt of the flue and found the first men- 
deaths fiom accidents, cruclty, privition and cx | toncd boy decid In the mean time the boy in the 
haustion, but it does not ippcir thit the number upper put of the flue called out for rehef, saving, 
was ever ascertained There were iyo muy he wis completely yummed in the rubbish and 
natrow cscapes fiom dicidful deaths IT givean wos uoible to extrieite himself Upon this a 
stances of each — buchliyet wis cinployed with the utmost ¢ape 
“On Monday mormnug, the 29th of Murch, dinon, but he succecded only mm obtaming 1 Ife 
1813, a chimney swe por of the name of Griggs  |ess body = The bodies were sent to St Matyaret s 
attended to sweep a smnill chimney am the brew Church Lothbury ind i coroners inquest, which 
house of Messrs Cilvart md (0, in Upper sit upon them, returned the verdiet—Accidental 
Thrmes street, he was wcompuned by onc of his Death 
boys, a lad of about eight vears of age, of the | Inthe beginning of the ycar 1808, a chimney- 
name of Thomis Pitt The fire hid boon Iihted = sweepers boy being employed to sweep a chimney 
as eatly 18 two oclock the sume morning undwis oan Mush trct Walthamstow, in the house of 
burning on the armval of Giggs and his httl Mr Jctlery, carpenter unfortunately, am his at 
boy at eight the fire place wigs smill and an tempt to get down, stuck in the flue and was 
iron pipe projected from the grate some littl dis unable to cxtricite himself Mi Jeffery, being 
tance, into the flue, this the moister was w | within heuimg of the boy, immediately procured 
quainted with (having swept the chunneys im the | assistance As the chimney wis low, and the top 
brewhouse for some yeu) and therfore had vtile of it ersily rcecss ble trom without, the boy was 
or two taken from the roof,in onder that the ' taken out im about tun minutes, the chimney pot 
boy might descend the chimney Ht had no and severil rows of bricks having been previously 
gooner extingmshed the fire thin he suffered the | removed, af be hid 1cmained im that dreadful 
lad to go down, and the consequence, 18 might be | situation many minutes longer, he must have 
expected, wis his almost unmcdiate death, in 1 died His master was sent for, and he arrived 
state, no doubt, of inexpressible agony The flue soon after the boy had been released, he abused 
was of the narrowest description, ind must have him for the accident, and, aftcr stiiking him, sent 
retained heat sufficient to have prevented the | him with 1 bag of soot to sweep another chimney 
childs return to the top, even supposing he had | The child appe ued so very weak when tikcn out 
not approached the pipe belonging to thc gritc, | that he could scarcely stand, ind yct this wietched 
which must have been nearly red hot, this, how | being, who had bccn up ever since three o'clock, 
ever, was not clearly asccrtuncd on the inquest, | had before becn sent by his master to Wanstead, 
though the appearance of the body would induce | which with his walk to Marsh street made about 
an opinion that he hid been unavoidably pressed | five miles ’ 
against the pipe Soon ifter his desunt, the “In May, 1817, a boy employed in sweeping a 
master, who remained on the top, was apprehen | chimney in Shefheld got wedged fust in one of 
sive that something had happened, and therefore | the flues, and remained 1n that situation near two 
desired him to come up, the answer of the boy | hours before he could be extricated, which was at 
was, ‘I cannot come up, master, I must die here’ | length accomplished by pulling down part of the 
An alarm was given in the brewhouse, imme- | chimney ” 
chately, that he had stuck in the chimney, and a On one occasion a child remained above two 
bricklayer who was at work near the spot at- | hours in some danger in a chimney, rather than 








thre down and encounter his master’s anger 
man was held to bail, which he could not 
procure 

As in the cases I have described (at Messrs 
Calvert's, and in Lothbury), the verdict was 
usually “Accidental Death,” or something equi 
valent 

It was otherwise, however, where wilful cruelty 
was proven 

The following case was a subject of frequent 
comment at the time — 

“On Friday, 31st May, 1816, William Moles 
and Sarah his wife, were tried at the Old Builey 
for the wilful murder of John Hewley, has 
Haseley, a boy about six years of age in the 
montn of April last, by cruelly beating him 
Under the direction of the learned judge the 
‘were acquitted of the ciime of murder but the 
husband was detuncd to take his trial is for a 
misdemeanor, of which he was convicted upon the 
fullest evidence, and sentenced to two ycars’ 1m 
prisonment The ficts, as proved in this case, are 
too shocking in detail to relite the substance of 
them 1s, that he was forced up the chimney on the 
shoulder of a bigger boy, and afterwards violently 
pulled down again by the leg and dashed upon a 
marble heirth, his leg wis thus broken and 
death ensued in a few hours, and on his body ind 
&nees were found scars arising from wounds of a 
much older date” 


This long continued system of cruclties, of v19 
Jations of public and private duties, bore and 
ripened its nitural fruits The climbing boys 
grew up to be unhealthy, vicious, ignorant, and 
idle men, for during their apprenticeships their 
labour was over early in the day, and they often 
passed away their leisure in gambling in the 
streets with one another and other childien of 
their stamp, as they frequently had halfpence given 
to them They played also at ‘ chuck ind toss ’ 
with the yourneymen, and of course were stripped 
of every farthing Thus they became indolent 
and fond of excitement When a lid ceased to 
be an apprentice, although he might be but 16 he 
was too big to climb, and even if he got employ 
ment as a journevman, his remuneration was 
wretched, only 2s a week, with his board and 
fodging There were, however, fir fewer com 
plaints of being insufficiently fed than might have 
deen expected, but the sleeping places were ex 
ecrable “ They sleep in different places, it was 
stated, “sometimes in sheds, and sometimes in 
places which we cil! barracks (large rooms), or in 
the cellar (where the soot was kept) , some never 
sleep upon anything that can be called 1 bed, 
some do.” 

Mr T Allen, a master sweeper for 22 5 ears, gave 
the Committee the following account of the mens 
earnings and (what may be called) the General 
Perqusites of the trade under the exploded 
system — 

“Tf aman be 25 years of age, he has no more 
than 2s a week, he 1s not clothed, only fed and 
fodged in the same manner as the boys The 2s 
a week is not sufficient to find him clothes and 
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other necessaries, certamly not, it 13 hardly 
enough to find him with shoe-leather, for they 
walk over a deal of ground in going about the 
streets The journeyman 1s able to live upon those 
wages, for he gets halfpence given him supposing 
he 1s 16 or 20 years of age, he gets the boys’ pence 
from them and keeps it, and it he happens to get 
a job for whih he receives als, he gets 6d o 

that, and his master the other 6d The boys’ pen. 

are what the boys get after they hive been dom, 
thir masters work, they get a ld or so, and the 
journeyman takes 1t from them, and ‘ licks’ them 
if they do not give it up” [These “ jobs,” after 
the master’s work had been done, were chance 
jobs, 1s when a journeyman on his round was 
callid on by a stranger, and unexpectedly, to 
swecpachimney Sometimes, by wrangement of 
the journeymin and the lad, the proceeds never 
reached thc master’s pocket Sometimes, but 
rareiy, such jobs were the journeyman’s mghtful 
porguisite | ‘Men, proceeds Mr Allen, ‘ who 
ire 22 ind 23 yerrs of age will play with the 
young boys and win their money That 1s, they 
gct half the money from them by force, and the 
rest by fraud They ire ditven to this course 
from the low wiges which the masters give them, 
becinse they hive no other merns to get anything 
for themselves not even the few necessaries which 
they my wint for cven whit they want to wash 
with they must get themselves As to what be 
comcs of the money the boys get on May day, 
when they ire in wint of clothes, the master will 
buy them, wcheck shirts or handkerchiefs These 
mists get rshire of the money which the boys 
collecton Mivdiy The boys have about 1s or 
Is 6@ , the journeyman has also his share, then 
the master tikes the remainder, which 18 to buy 
the boys clothcs ind other necessaries, as they say 

I cinnot exactly tell whit the average amount 15 
thit a bov will get on the May day, the most 
that my boy ever got wis 5s But I thik thit 
the bovs get more thin that , I should think they 
get ia much ww 9% or 10s apiece The Christmas 
boxes ae generilly, 1 beheve, divided among 
themselves (among the boys), but I cannot svy 
rightly It is spent m buying silk handkerchiefs, 
or Sundiy shocs, I believe, but I am not per 
fect}y sure ’ 

Of the condition and lot of the operatives who 
were too big to go up chimneys, Mr J Fisher, a 
master swecper, gave the following account — 
“They get ruto arovng uay, and go about fiom 
one master to another, and they often come to no 
good end at last They sometimes go into the 
country, and aft:r staying there some time, they 
come hack agun, I took a boy of that sort 
very lately and kept him hke my own, and let 
him go to school , he asked me one Sunday to let 
him go to school, and I was glad to Jet him go 
uid I gave him leave, he accordingly went, and I 
hive seen nothing of him since, before he went 
he asked me if I would let him come home to see 
my child buned, I told him to ask his school 
master, but he did not come back again I cannot 
tell what has become of him, he was to have 
served me fortwelve months I did not take him 


me 
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from the parish, he came to me He said his) give itin my account of the preseht condition of 
parents were dead The effect of the roving hadvt | the sweepers. 
of the large boys when they become too large to Climbing 18 still occasionally resorted to, espe- 
club, 28, that they get on® wth another and learn | cially when repairs are required, “ but the climb- 
bad habits from one another, they never will stop | ng boys,” I was told, “are now men” Theag 
long in any one place They frequently go into | are shght dwarhsh men, whose services are often 
the country and get various places, perhaps they | 1n considerable request, and cannot at all times be 
stop a month at each, some try to get masters | commanded, as there are only about twenty of 
themselves, and some will get mto bad company, | them in London, so effectually has chmbing been 
which very often happens. Then they tuin theeves, | suppressed These little men, I was told, did 
they get lazy, they wont work, aud people do not | pretty well, not unfrcquently getting 2s or 
lake to employ them lest they should take anything | 2s 6d fora single job 
out of ther houses The generality of thm never As regirds the dabow) question, during the ex- 
setile in any steady buseness ‘hex generally | istence of the climbing boys, we find im the Report 
turn loose characters, and people will not cm | the following results — 
ploy them lest they should take anything out of ; The nomena?’ wives to the joutneymen were 
the house ” 2s a week, with boudandlodgin, The appren 
The criminal annals of the hingdom bear out | tics recerved no wages, their misters being only 
the foregoing account Some of these boys, indeed, | required to feed, lodge and clothe them 
when they ittuned mins estate, becunc, m i The actuc/ wages were the same as the nominal, 
great measur, through thar skill in climbing [| with the addition of 1 18 perquisites in money 
expert ind enterprising burglirs breiking into | There were other perquisites in liquor or broken 
places where few men would hive card to ven | meat 
ture One of the most daring fcits ever it In toc Reports are no iccounts of the dui ition 
tempted and accomplishcd was th escape from | of Iibour throughout the yeu, nor cin I obtain 
Newg ite by a sweeper tbout 15 years yo He | from master sweepers who were in the business 
climbed by the aid of his knees ind clbows 1) during the old mode, any sufhuent data upon 
height of nearly 80 feet, though the walls, im the | which to found any cuculitions The employ 
corner of the prison yard, where this was done, | ment, however, seems to hive been generally con 
wele nearly of an even surfice, the slightest slip | ¢ceeow running throuch the yeu, though in the 
could not have failed tohive precipitated the sweep | course of the twelyvcmonth one masta: would have 
er to the bottom Ife was then under sentence of | four ind mother six diflerent yourneymen but 
death for highw iv robbery only one ait v time The yigrant propensities of 
“His name was Whiteherd and he done af the clisas aneins of icounting for this 
more wonderfuider thins nor that, roamuked in The womenad wages of those journeymen who 
informint, who hid been his mistar {We was) resided in thaw own partments ware gencrally 
sweeping the bilergim asugar hous and ho went | Pt uweehk md then actuad rbout 2s Od extra 
from the biler up the fluc of the chimney, it wes | da the form of perquisites Others resided “on 
neatly as high is the Monument thit chimney L | the promises having the care of the boys, wath 
should say it wis 30 or 4U fect highar nor the | boud ind Jodgings and 5s a week in money 
sugar house Tie got out it the top id shd , vowinelly md 7. od actually, the perquisites 
down the bare brickwork on the outside on to | being worth 2s 6d 
the roof of the hous got through un itt window Concermimg the general or average wiges of the 
m the roof, and mmimaged to git off without uy | whole tride, L cu only present the following com- 
one knowing what bicame of him That was the | putition 
most wonderfullest thi Dever knowed in my hit M: Tooke, in bis evidence before the Honse 
I don’t know how he csc tped fiom bang hailed but | of Commons, atuted that the Committee, of which 
he was Uwaysan oudacious fellaa It wisneuly | he wis i member, hid ascertuned that one boy 
three months attcr ifore we found hin in the , on an wertye swopt bout four chimneys duly, at 
country I dont hnow where they scut him to | prices virving from 6d to ls 6d, or a medinm 
after he was brou.ht bick to Newyate, but Lheu | return of about 10d per chimney, exclusive of 
they made lnm a turnkey in a prison somewhere, | the soot, then worth 8d or 9d a bush) “It 
and that he s doing ycry well now The feat it | tppears’ he said, “from a datum I have here, 
the sugar house could be only to escape from his | that those chimncy sweepers who keep six boys 
apprenticeship (the greitest number allowed by law) gain, on an 
In the course of the whole Parliamentary | weragc, nearly 2702, hve boys, 225/ , four 
evidence the sweepers, reared under the old | boys, 180d , threc boys, 135d , two boys, 900 , 
climbing evstem, are spoken of asa “short lived” | and one boy 45¢ (yearly), exclusive of the soot, 
race, but no statistics could be given Some dicd | which 18, | should suppose, upon an average, from 
old men in middle age, in the workhouses | half 1 bushel to a bushel every time the chimney 
Many were mere vagrants at the tume of their | 18 swept’ 
death “Out of the profits you mention,” he was then 
I took the statement of a man who had been | asked, “the master has to maintain the boys 1” 
what he called a “climbing” in his childhood, | “ Yes,” was the answer, “and when the expenses 
but as he 1s now a master sweeper, und has indeed | of house and cellar rent, and the wages of jour- 
gone through all grades of the business, I shall | neymen, and the maintenance of apprentices, are 
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taken into the account, the number of master 
w@himney-sweepers 18 not only more than the trade 
will support, but exceeds, by above one-third, 
what the public exigency requres The Com 
, mittee also ascertained that the 200 master 
chimney-sweepers 1n the metropolis were sup 
posed to have in their employment 150 journey 
men and 500 boys ” 

The matter may be reduced to a tabular form, 
expressing the amount in money—for it 18 not 
asserted that the masters generally gained on the 
charge for their journeymen’s board and lodging 
—as follows — 


Expenpiturp or Master Cnuimyry SweEpers 
UNDER THE CxLImbina Boy System 


Yearly 
20 journeymen at individual wages, 

14@ each weekly £780 
30 ditto, say 12s weekly 936 
100 ditto, 10s ditto 2,600 
Board, Lodging, and Clothing of 

500 boys, 4: 6d weekly 5,850 
Rent, 20 large tradcrs, 10s 520 
Do 30 others, 7s 546 
Do 150 do, 3s 6d 1,305 
20 horscs (keep), 10s 520 
General wear and tcar 200 

£13,317 


It appears that about 180 of the mister chim 
ey-awrepers were themselves working men, in 
the same way as their journeymen 
The following, then, may be taken as the— 


Yearty Receipts oF THE MasteR SWEEPERS 
UNDER THE CLimBING boy SyYsThM 
early 
Payment for sweeping 624,000 
chimneys (4 daily, according to ev) 
dence before Parliament, by each of 
500 boys), 10d per chimney, or yearly £26,000 
Soot (according to same account), 





say Sd per chimney ; 13,000 
Yearly expenditure 12,317 
Yearly profit £25,683 


This yielded, then, according to the informa 
tion submitted to the House of Commons select 
Committee, as the profits of the trade pnor to 
1817, an individual yearly gain to each mister 
sweeper of 128/ , but, taking Mr Tooke s average 
yearly profit for the gix classes of tivdesmen, 
2701, 226/, 1801, 185/, 90/, and 45/ respec 
tuvely, the individual profit averages above 157/ 

The capital, [am formed, would not average 
above two guineas per master sweeper, nothing 
being wanted beyond a few common sacks, made 
by the sweepers’ wives, and afew brushes Only 
about 20 had horses, but barrows were occasion 
ally hired at a busy time 

In the toregoing estimates I have not included 
any sums for apprentice fees, as I belreve there 
would be something hke a balance in the matter, 
the masters sametumes paying parents auch pre- 


miums for the use of their children as they re 
ceived from the parishes for the futon and main- 
tenance of others. 

Of the morals, eae religr~on, marrage, 
&c, of sweepers, under the two systems, I shall 
speak in another place 

It may be somewhat curious to conclude with a 
word of the extent of chimneys swept by a 
climbing boy One respectable master sweeper told 
me that for eleven years he had climbed five or 
six days weekly During this period he thought 
he had swept fifteen chimneys as a week’s ave> 
rage, each chimney being at least 40 feet in height, 
so traversing, in ascending and descending, 
686,400 fect, or 180 mules of a world of soot. 
This, howcvcr, is little to what has been done 
by 1 climber of 30 years’ standing, one of 
the little inen of whom I have spoken My 
informant entertained no doubt that this man had, 
for the first 22 years of his career, climbed half 
as much gain as he himself had, or had tra- 
versed 2,059 200 feet of the interior of chumneys, 
or 390 miles Since the new Act this man had 
of course climbed less, but had still been a good 
deal employed, so thit, adding his progresses for 
the last 9 ycars to the 22 preceding, he must have 
swept about 456 miles of chimney interiors 


Or Tue CuIMNiy SwWrEePERS OF TUE PRESENT 
Day 


Tne chimney sweepers of the present day are 
distinguished from those of old by the use of 
machines instead of climbing boys, for the purpose 
of removing the soot from the flues of houses 

The chimney sweeping machines were first used 
in this country in the year 1803 They were the 
invention of Mr Smart, a carpenter, residing at 
the foot of Westminster bridge, Surrey On the 
earlier trials of the machine (which was similar 
to that used at present, and which I shall shortly 
describe), 1t was pronounced successful in 99 cases 
out of 100, according to some accounts, but failing 
where sharp angles occurred in the flue, which 
arrested its progress 

“ Meins hive been suggested,” said Mr Tooke, 
formerly mentioned, in his evidence before a 
Commtttee of the House of Commons, “for ob 
Viating that difhculty by fixed appiratus at the 
top of the flue with a jack chain and pulley, by 
which a biush could be worked up and down, or 
it could be done as 18 customary abroad, as I have 
repcatedly secn it at Petersburgh, ind heard of its 
being done universally on the Continent, by lettang 
down a bullet with a brush attached to it from 
the top, but to obviate the inconvemence, which 18 
considerable, from persons going upon the root of 
a house, Mr John White, junior, an eminent sur- 
veyor, has suggested the expediency of putting 
iron shutters or registers to each flue, in the root 
or cockloft of each house, by opening which, and 
working the machine upwards and downwards, or 
letting down the bullet, which 1s the most com- 
pendious manner, the chimney will be most effect- 
ually cleansed, and, by ite aperture at bottom 
being kept well closed, 16 weuld be done wath 
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the least possible dirt and meconvenience to the 
family ” 

The Society for the supersedence of the labour 
of chmbing boys promoted the adoption of the 
machines by all the means in their power, pre 
senting the new instrument gratuitously to several 
master gweepers who were too poor to purchase it 
Experiments were made and duly pubhshed as to 
the effectual manner m which the chimneys at 
Guildhall, the Manmon House, the then new 
Custom House, Dulwich College, and in other 
public edifices had been cleansed by the machine 
But these statements seem to have produced little 
effect People thought, perhaps, that the mechan 
cal means which might very well cleanse the 
chimneys of large public buildings—and it was 
said that the chimneys of the Custom House were 
built with a view to the use of the machine— 
might not be so serviceible for the same purposes 
in smal] private dwellings Experiments continued 
to be made, often in the presence of architects, of 
the more respectable sweepers, and of lids and 
gentlemen who took a philanthropic interest in the 
question, between the years 1503 ind 1817, but 
with httle influence upon the general public, form 
1817 Mr Smart supposed that there were but 59 
or 60 machines in general use in the metropolis, 
and those, 1t appeared from the evidence of s¢ veral 
master sweepers, were used chiefly in gentlemen’s 
houses, many of those gentlemcn hiving to be 
authoritative with their servants, who, if not con 
trolled, alwiys prefcrred the services of the climb 
ing boys Most servants had perquisites from the 
Master sweet pers, in the largest and most profit tble 
ways of business, and they seemed to fear the 
"oss of those perquisites 1f any change took pl ice 

The opposition in Parhament ind in the general 
indifference of the people, to the cflorts of ‘ the 
frends of the chmbing bov’ to supersede his 
painful libours by the use of machimery, wis 
formidable enough, but thit of the scrvints appe us 
to have been more formidible still Mr Smart 
showed this in his explanations to the Committee 
The whole result of his experince was that 
servants set their faces against the introduction of 
the machine, grumbling it there were not even the 
appearance of dirt on the furmtnre iter its use 
“The first winter I went out with this machine,’ 
sud Mr Smart, “I went to Mr Burke sin Token 
house Yard, who was a friend of mine, with a man 
to sweep the chimneys, ana after waiting ibove an 
hour in a cold morning, the housekeeper came 
down quite in a rage, that wc should presume to 
ring the bell or knock at the door, and when we 
got admittance, she swore she wished the machine 
and the inventor at the devil, she did not know 
me We swept all the chimneys, and when we 
had done I asked her what objection she had to it 
now, she said, a very serious one, that if there 
was a thing by which a servant could get any 
emolument, some d——d invention was sure to 
take it away from them, for that she received 
perquisites ” 

This avowal of Mr Burke’s housekeeper, as 
brusque as it was honest, 1s typical of the feelings 
of the whole class of servants 
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The opposition ot Parhament, ag I have inti 
mated, continued One noble lerd informed the 
House of Peers that he had been indiaposed of late 
and had sought the aid of calomel, the curative 
influence of which had pervaded every portion of 
his frame, and that st as far surpassed the less 
searching powers of other medicines, as the brush 
of the climbing boy in cleansing every nook and 
corner of the chimney, surpassed all the power of 
the machinery, which left the soot unpurged from 
those nooks and corners 

The House of Commons, however, had expressed 
its conviction that as long as master chimney 
sweepers were permitted to employ chmbing boys, 
the natural result of that permision would be the 
continu ince of those miseries which the Legislature 
had sought, but which it had failed, to put an end 
to, and they therefore recommended that the use 
of climbing boys shou’d be prohibited altogether, 
and thit the age it which the apprenticeship 
should commence should be extended from eight to 
fourteen puttin, this trade upon the same footing 
is others which took apprentices at that age 

This resolution became law in 1829 ‘The em 
ployment of climbing boys in any manner in the 
intcrior of chimneys was prohibited under penal- 
ties of fine ind imprisonment, and it was enacted 
that the 1¢w measure should be cirned into effect 
in three years, so giving the master sweepers that 
period of time to complete their arrangements 
During the course of the experiments and inquiry, 
the sweepers, as a body, seem to have thrown no 
obstacles, or vory fuw and slight obstacles, in 
thi wy of the “Committee to promote the 
Superseding of the Labour of Climbing Boys ,” 
while the most respectable of the class, or the 
mijority of the respectable, aided the efforts oz 
the Committee 

This manifestition of public feeling probably 
moditicd the opposition of the sweepers, and un- 
questionably influenced the votes of members of 
Puhament The change in the operations of the 
chimney sweeping business took place in 1832, 
is quictly and unnoticedly ag if 1t were no change 
at all 

The machine now 1n use differs little from that 
invented by Mr Smart, the first mntroduced, but 
lighter miterials are now used in 1ts manufacture 
It has not been found necessary, however, to com- 
plicate 1ts use with the jack chain and pulley, and 
bullet with a brush attached, and the iron shutters 
or regiaters in the roof or cockloft, of which Mr 
Tooke spoke 

The machine is formed of a series of hollow 
rods, mide of a supple cane, bending and not 
breaking in any sinuosity of the flues This cane 
1s mide of the same material as gentlemen’s 
walking sticks The first machmes were made of 
wood, and were hable to be broken, and to en 
able the sweeps on such occasions to recover 
the broken part, a strong line ran ftom bottom to 
top through the centre of the sticks, whieh were 
bored for the purpose, and strung on this cond 
The cane machine, however, speedity and effec- 
tually superseded these imperfect instruments ; and 
there are now none of them to be met with. To 
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the top tube of the machine 18 attached the 
\ “"Iyfonh,” called technically “the head,” of elastic 
Whalelne spikes, which “give” and bend, in 
ateordance with the up or down motion commu 
micated by the man working the machine, s0 
sweeping what was descmbed to me as “both 
ways,” up and down 

Some of these rods, which fit into one another 
by means of brass screws, are 4 feet 6 inches 
Jong, and diminish in diameter to suit their 
adjustment Some rods are but 3 feet 6 inches long 
and 4 feet is the full average length, while the 
average price at the machine makers 1s 2s 6d a 
rod, if bought separately The head costs 10s, 
on an average, if bought separately It is seldom 
that a machine 1s required to number beyond 
17 rods (extending 68 feet), and the bettcr cliss 
of sweepers aie generally provided with 17 rods 
The cost of the entire machine, for cvery hind of 
chimney work, when purchased new, % 1 whole, 
18, when of good quality, from 20s to 5/, accord 
ing to the number of rods, duplicate 10ds &c 
Mr Smart stated, in 1817, that the average price 
of one of his machines was then 2/ 3s 

The sweepers who Jabour chiefly in the poorcr 
localities—and several told me how indifferent 
many people in those parts were as to their chim 
neys being swept at all—rarely usc a muchine to 
extend beyond 40 feet, or one con.posed of 10 o1 11 
rods, but some of the infcmor class of sweepers 
buy of those in a supcmor way of trade worn 
machines, at from a third toa half of the prime 
cost These machincs they trim up themsclycs 
One portion of the work, however, they cinnot 
repair or renew—the broken o1 worn out briss 
screws of the rods, which they cill the “ irules 
These, when new, are 1s each Thee were when 
the machine work was novel, I wis informed 
street artizans who went about repinng these 
screws or ferules, but their work did not plrase 
the chimney sweepers, and this stiect tride did not 
last above a year or two 

The rods of the machine, when carcfully at- 
tended to, last a long time One mim told mc 
that he was still working sume rods which he had 
worked since 1842 (nme veirs), with occ isional 
renewal of the ferules The head 1s cther m 
tured or worn down in about two years, if not 
well made at first, in a year he diincter of 
this head or brush 1s, on the averagc, 15 inches 
One of my mformants had himself swept a chim 
ney of 80 feet, and one of his fallow workers 
had said that he once swept a chimney of 120 
feet high, in both cases by means of the machine 
My mformant, however, thought such  feit 1s 
the 120 feet sweep was hardly possible, as only 
one man’s strength can be applied to the machin, 
and he was of opinion that no man’s muscu! ir 
powers would be sufficient to work a ma 
chine at a height of 120 fret The ibour 1s 
sometimes very severe, “enough,” one stiongls 
built man told me, “to make your arms, head, 
and heart ache” 

The old fashioned chimneys are generally 12 
by 14 ches in their dimensions in the interior, 
and for the thorough sweeping of such chymneys— 
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the opinion of all the sweepers _ saw according on 
the subyect—a head (it 1s rarely called brush in 
the trade) of 18 inches diameter 18 insufficient, 
yet they are seldom used lgrger One intelligent 
master sweeper, speaking from his own knowledge, 
told me that in the neighbourhood where he 
worked numbers of houses had been built since 
the introduction of the machines, and the chim- 
neys were only 9 inches square, as regards the 
interior , the smaller flues are sometimes but 7, 
These Qinch chimneys, he told me, were fre- 
quent in ‘ scimped” houses, houses got up at the 
lowcst possible rite by speculating builders This 
was done because the brickwork of the chimneys 
costs morc than the other portions of the misonty, 
and so the smaller the dimensions of the chimneys 
the less the cost of the edifice The machines 
are sometimes 13 much cruppled in this circum 
scribed space as they are found of insnfhucnt di- 
mensions in the old fishoned chimneys, and so 
the “scimped chimney, unless by a master hav 
ing many “heids, 18 not so cleanly swept as it 
might be Chimneys not built in this manne 
ue now usuilly 9 inches by 14 

In cleunsing a chimney with the machine the 
sweep stinds by, or iather im, the fire place, 
huing first ittiwhed a sort of curtain to the 
manth to confine the soot to one spot, the oper itor 
standing inside this curtam He frst introduces 
the ‘hctd attached to its prope: 10d, into the 
chuuney, diving at forwud, then screws on 
the next rod, wd so on, until the head his been 
diiven to the top of the chimncy The soot 
which his fallen upon the hearth, within the 
curtain, is collected ito a sack or sacks, and 1s 
curicd awity on the mens bicks, and occ sionally 
mncuts ‘Lhe whilcbone spikes of the hed are 
mide to catend in cvcry duection, so that when 
ibis moved no put of the chimney, if the surface 
bc evCn, © CLpes contact with these spikes, if 
the work be cucfully donc, 1s indeed 1t gene 
ruly is, for the Gemer the chimncy 13 swept of 
course the greaitca amount of soot idds to the 
profit of the swe per One mii told me that he 
thought he hid seen in some old big chimneys, a 
long time unswept, more soot brought down by 
the michine than, under similar cucumstanccs 1s 
to the time the chimncy hid 1em uned uncleansed, 
would hive been done by the chmbing boy 

All the master sweepers I saw concurred im the 
opmuon thit the machine was not in all respects 
bo effective 2 sweepur as the clinbing boy, as it 
does not reich the recesses, nouks, crannies, or 
holes in the chimncy, where the soot remains little 
disturbed by the present process This want 4s felt 
the most 1 the cicansing of the old fashioned 
chimneys, espearuly i the country 

Ma Cook, in 1817, stated to the Committee 
thit the cleansing of a chimney by 2 boy or by a 
mauhine occupicd the same spice of ume, but T 
find the gene: ul opimon of the sweepers now to be 
that at 18 only the small and stiaight chimneys 
which cin be swept with as great celerity by a 
michine as by a climber, in all others the Jad 
was quickir by about 5 minutes 1 30, or in thas 
proportion 
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I heard resent that the 
the Act of Patkeaicee cat aly Geen them im 
many instances of the unexpired term of a bev’s 
a ticeship in his services as a chinber, but 
“threw open the business to any one” The 
business, however, it seems, was always “ open te 
any one” There wae ne art nor mystery m it, as 
regarded the functiuns ef the master, any one 
could send a boy up a chinmmey, and collect and 
carry away the soot he brought down, quite as 
readily and far more easly than he can work a 
machine Nevertheless, men under the old system 
could hardly (and some say they were forbidden 
to) embark in this trade unless they had been 
apprenticed to 1t, for thev were at a loss how 
to possess themselves of elimbing boys and how 
to make a connection When the machines were 
introduced, however, a good many persons who 
were able to “raise the price” of ene started 
in the line on therr ewn account These men 
have been called by the old hands “leeks or 
“‘ green 'uns,” to distinguish them from the regu 
larly trained men, who pnde thentselves not a 
little on the fact of their having served seven or 
eight years, “daly and truly,” as they never fail 
to express 1t ‘Lhis mncrease of fresh hands tended 
to lower the earnmgs of the chiss, and sone 
masters, who were described to me as formerly 
very “comtortable,” md some, comparatively 
speaking, rich, were considerably reduced by 1t 
Thenumlurof “leeks’ m 1832 | heard stated, with 
the exaggeration to which I have been accastomed 
when unnitormed men, ignerint of the relative 
value of numbers, have expressed their opimouna, 
as 1000! 

The several classes m the ehimney swecping 
trade may be trranzed a2 follows — 

The Muster Chimney Sweepers, called sometimes 
“Governors by the journeymen, ae divistble 
into three kind. — 

The “large or “high masters,” who emplov 
from 2 to 10 men mt 2 boys, aud keep som: tines 
2 horses and a cut, not partcularh for the con- 
veyance of the sont, but t> go into the country t> 
a gentleman 6 house t) tulhl oraers 

The ‘suall or ‘tw nristers, who empl, 
on an averay:, two men, wid someumes but one 
man andalb 5, without either horse or cut 

The single hinded masur men,” who employ 
neither men vor boy», bat do all the work then 
selves 

Of thes» three ckisses of misters there are two 
subdivraions 

The ‘leek«” or “greemune,” that 1s to sav, 
those who have not regularly served their ume to 
the trade 

The knullers or “querers,” that 19 to my, 
those whe solicit custem in an irr gular manner 
by knocking at the d ors of houses and such hie 

Of the c mpeaton of crprealiets in this trade 
there ar, f am told n> mstanes “ We have 
Our OWN Statinrixs, one mister sweeper card “ and 
Wf IT conte ct to aweep a geneluwins Rouse, here 
in Pancins tor 25s t yeu or 10s, or anvthink, 
my nearest netghbour, as has men and micaines 
fit, is an Marryvun, aud it wouldnt poy to send 


of | his men s ale and a half, or cs te two mile, anil, 


werk at what I can—let aleno less. No, sir, I've. 
known Insness “—* year, aad there's nothink 
in the way of ¢ 

creeturs as keeps theirselves wi 

and nothing to give them a hft beyond it, they'd. 
undertake work at any figure, but nobedy em 
ploys or can trust to them, but on chance.” The 
contracts, I aim told, for a year's chimney-eweeping 
In any mansion are on the same terme wth one 
master as with another 

As regards the Journeymen Chimney-Sweepers 
there are also three kinds .— 

The “ foreman’ or “ first journeyman” sweeper, 
who accompanies the men to their work, super« 
intends their Libours, and rece ves the money, 
when paid 1mmedintely atter seweepmg 

The “ journeyman” sweeper, whose duty at 18 te 
wok the michine, and (where no under journey- 
man, or boy, 1s kept) to carry the machine and 
take home the sont, 

The “ under journeyman” or “ boy,” who bas 
to carry the machine, take home the soot, and 
work the machme up the lower-class flues 

Thereare, besnles sheae, some 20 «hwbng men, 
who ascend such Sues as the nacinnes cannot 
cleanse effictuably and, it mewat, 1 regret to say, 
be added, some 20 to 30 chasbing boys, mostly 
under eleven years of age, whew ase ull used for 
the same purpose “on the ely” Many ef the 
masters, indeed, lament the change to machine- 
sweeping, siving that therr ehildren, who are now 
useless, Would in ‘the peed old times,” have been 
worth a pound a week to them It 36 1n the 
suburbs that these elyebmg children are mostly 
employed 

The hours of labowr are from the enrlsest 
morning till about mnddsy and sometimes later. 

There are no Houses of Cull, trade societies, er 
rogulitions among the @ opcracives, but there are 
low publi howses to which they resert, and where 
they cin always be heard of 

When a chimney sweeper is out of work he 
met ly inquires of others in the same line of bas- 
ness, who, if they kuow of any one that wante 
journeyman, direct sheir brother sweeper to call 
ind sce the mister, but though the chinmey- 
sweepers have no trule societies, sonse of the better 
cliss belong to ack and others te bunal, fands. 
1 he lowcr cl uss of sweepers, however, seem to hare 
ho resource m sickness, or in thew utmost need, 
but the pansh ‘here ire sweepers, I aim told, in 
every workhouse rn Leudow 

dhere are thr-e modes of payment commom 
ameng the sweepers — 

1, in money, 
2, partly in money and partly on hund; and 
3, by perquimtiwes 

The greit may rity of the mastews pay the men, 
thev emplov from 2s to 3¢., and a few 4s. and 6s, 
per week, togeth:s with there board and lodging, 
Iu may seem that 3s per week x» a smal} 
but % was remarked to me that there ane few 
working men who, after supporting ¢h 
ure able to sive that sum weekly}, whale thy 
sweepers have muny perqmeites of ony sort oa 
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ether, which sometimes bring them 10 12 , 2s, 3s, 
de. aud occasionally $s. or 6s, a week additional 
rent gufficiens sum to pay for clothis and washing 
jonraeymen, when lodged i the house of 

the muster, are single men, and if constantly em 
ployed nught, perhaps, do well, but they are 
” often unemployed, espeuially in the summer, when 
there are not so many fires kept burning As 
soon as one of them gets married, or what among 
them is synonymous, “takes up with a woman,’ 
whib they commonly do when they are able to 
purchase some sort of a machine, they set up for 
themselves, and thus a great number of the men 
get to be masters on their own account, without 
bemg able toemplov any extra hands ‘T’'hese are 
generally reckoned among the ‘ knullers,’ they 
do but little business ac fist, fur the masters long 
established in a neighbourhood, who are known 
to the people, and have sume standing, are almost 
always preferred to those who ale strangers or 
mere begiuners 

It was very common, but perhaps more common 
wm country towns than in Loudon, tor the journey 
men, as well ag apprentices, 1 this and many 
other trades to hive at the masters table = But the 
board and lodging supplied, im lieu of money wages, 
to the journeymen sweepers, seems to be one of 
the few existing instinces of such a ptactice im 
London, Among slop-working wuors ind shoe 
makers, some unlortunate workmen are boarded 
and judged by their employers, but these em 
ployers are merely middlemen, who gin their 
living by serving such misters as ‘do uot like to 
drive their negroes themselves’ But among the 
sweepers there are no nuddlemen 

Ti ts not all the yourney men sweepers, however, 
who are remuneiated after this minner, for many 
receive 12s, and some 14s and not a few 18s 
weekly, besides perquisites, but reside at their 
own homes 

Apprenticeshrp 18 now not at ull common among 
the sweepers, as no training to the business 1s 
needed Lord Shaftesbury, however, in July last, 
gave notice of hisintintion t» bring im a bill to 
prevent persons who had not ben duly appren 
ticed to the business establishing themselves as 
sweepers 

The Perquisrtes of the yourneymen sweepers are 
for measurn., arranging, wid putung the soot sold 
wnto the purchasers’ sucks o1 caits, for this 13 
considered extra work = The pisment of this per 
quiaite seems to be on no hxcu wile, some having 
1s for 50, and some for 100 bushels When a 
chimney 1s on fire and a journeyman sweeper 1s 
employ ed to extingw h st, he seceives from 1s 6d 
to 5s according to the extent of time consumed 
and the rmsk of being iyured  ‘ Chance sweep 
ing,” or the sweeping of a chimney not belonging 
to a customer, when a yourneyman has completed 
his regular round, ensures him Jd 1 some employ 
ments, butin fewer than was once the case The 
beer-money given by any cugtomer to a journey 
man is also his perquisite Where a foreman 1s 
Lept, the “ briese,” or cinders collected from the 
grate, belong to him, and the ashes belong to the 
pourneyman, out where there 1s yo foreman, the 


brieze and ashes belong to the journeyman solely 
These they sell to the poor at the rate of 6d a 
bushel Iam told by experienced men that, all 
these matters considered, 1t may be stated that 
one half of the yourneymen in London have per- 
quisites of 1s 6d, the other half of 2s. 6d a week 

The Nominal Wages to the journeymen, then, 
are from 12s to 18s weekly, without board and 
lodging, or from 2s to 6s 1n money, with board 
and lodging represented x8 equal to 7s 

The Actuul Wages are 2x 6d a week more in 
the furm of perquisites, and pe:haps 4d daily in 
beer or/gin 

Thy wages to the boys are mostly Is a week, 
but miny masters pay ls 6d to 2s, with board 
and lodging These boys have no perquisites, 
except such bits of broken victuals as are given to 
them at houses where th y go to sweep 

The wages of the foreman are generally 18s 
per weck, but some receive 14s and some 20s 
without board and lodging In one case, where 
the toremin 18 kept by the master, only 2s 6d in 
money 33 given to him weekly The perquisites 
of these men average from 4. to 5s a week 

Phe work cn the chumney sweeping trade w more 
regular than might at fist be supposed The 
sweepers whose circumstances enable them to em- 
ploy joutneymen send them on regular rounds, 
and do not engage “ chance’ hands If business 
is brisk, the men and the master, when a working 
man himself, work liter than ordiniry, and some- 
times anotler hind 1s put on and paid the cus 
tomary mount, by the week, until the brisk 
ness ceises, but this isa rare occurrence There 
are, however, strong lads or yourneymen out of 
wotk, who are occuszonally employed in “ 70d 
ding helping to carty the soot and such hke 

The labour of the jyonrneymen, as regards the 
pavinent by their masters, 13 contznuous, but the 
men are often disch irged for drunkenness, or for 
endeavouring to “form a connection of their own” 
among their employers’ customers, and new hands 
ire then put on “Chimneys won’t wait, you 
know, air,” wis said to me, ¢ and 1f I quit a hand 
this week, there s another in his place next If 
I discharge « hand for three months in a slack 
time, I have two on when it’s a busy time” 
Perhaps the averige employment of the whole 
body of operatives mty be taken at nine months 
work in the year When out of employment the 
chief resource of these men 13 1m night work, 
some turn street sellers and bricklavers’ labourers 

I am told that a considerable sum of money 
wis left for the purpose of supplying every climb 
NZ boy who called on the first of May at a certain 
place, with a shilling and some refreshment, but I 
have not been able to ascertain by whom it was 
lett, or where it was distsibuted, none of the 
sweepers with whom I conversed knew anything 
aboutit I also heard, that since the passing of 
the Act, the money his been invested in somc 
8 Curilies or other, and 1s now accumulating, but 
to what purpose it is intended to be apphed I 
have no means of learning 

Let us now endeavour to estimate the gross 
yearly income of the operauve sweepers 
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There are, then, 899 men employed as journey | average, the board does not cost the maaters 7¢ a 
men, and of them 147 recerve a money in week, but, as I shall afterwards show, tirely 6s 
weekly from their masters, and reside with their | The men and boys may be sad to be all fally 
parents or at their own places. The remaining | employed for nine months in the yewrs some, of 
252 are boarded and lodged. This board and | course, are at work all the vear through, hut others 
lodging are generally computed, as under the | get only sx months employment in the twelve 
old system, to represent 8¢, being 1s a day for | months, sothat taking nine months as the average, 
board and 1s a week for lodging But, on the | we have the following table of 


WAGES PAID TO THE OPERATIVE SWEEPERS OF LONDON. 








Money wages for 

















JOURNEYMEN nine months. 
Without board and lodpng £ sd 
30 Journeymen employed by 3 masters, at 18+ per week 1053 0 0 
14 is 5 5, = 6s i, 436 16 0 
6 ” ” o ’ 15s ” 175 10 0 
27 ” 9 8 , 14¢ 737 2 0 
63 , 23 4 las, | 1474 4 0 
7 ” ” 3 ” 10s, 136 10 0 Value of board and 
pean an | lodging for nine 
147 45 A013. 32: 0 
With board and lodging £-s d 
3 Journeymen employed by 1 mister, at 8s 0d per weck 4616 0 4019 0 
17 5 is 5 , 6s 0d , | 198 18 0 232 1 =«0 
1 ; : ] » De bd 915 0 13138 0 
41 y a, 14 » 4s Od 4 319 16 0 659 18 0 
8 3 - 1, 8s 6d 20 9 6 4019 0 
80 , ij 39 » os Od ,, 468 0 0 1092 0 YU 
53 7 [ 26 , 826 , 258 7 6 723 9 0 
44 s ‘9 31 » 280d _,, 17112 0 600 9 8 
8 5 % 4 ‘ ls 6d, 234 0 0 109 4 0 
2 Fy 3s 1 » Isd ,, 318 0 27 6 0 
252 123 17381 12 0 3439 13 8 
ForFMEN 
Without board and lodging 
2 Foremen employed by 1 master, at 20¢ per week 78 0 0 
6 o ss 4 . 18+ s 210 12 0 
1 ; - 1 » 16s 31 4 0 
2 i ‘<a 2 3 14s ; 5412 0 
qi 8 374 8 0 
With board and lodging 
1 ” ” 1 ” 2° 6d, 417 6 1813 0 
Boys 
Without board and lodging 
2 Boys emploved by 1 master, at 10s, per week 89 0 0 Boar miele bs 
With board and lodging wea week 
1 ” ” 1 ” 380d y §17 0 Il 14 0 
I ” ” 1 ”? 2: 6d ” 417 6 ll li 0 
9 ” » 8 ” 2s 0d, 85 2 0 105 6 0 
14 ” » ‘14 . 1s 6d, 40 19 0 163 16 0 
30 ” ” 28 ” 1s Od ,, 68 10 0 351 0 0 
I ” » 1 » 0s 9d, 19 8 1114 0 
4 ” ” 2 ” 0s Od, 4816 0 
62 54 146 14 9 102 0 Q 
Total earnings 6309 14 8 
Total for board, lodging, &c 4155 6 8 





EEEIED cormmcemernene 


Grand Total : : ‘ 10,468 0 11 
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Thus we find that the constant or average casual 
wages of the several classes of operative chunney- 
sweepers may be taken as follows — 


Journesmen without board aud lodg s d 

ing, and with perquisites averaging 2s 

a week 12 6 
Journeymen with board and lodging 

and 2s a week perquisites 9 10} 
Foreman, without board ind lodging, 

and 2s 6d a weck perquisites 7 
Boys, with board and lodging 5 3 


The general wages of the trade, mncluaing fore 
man, Journeymen, and boys, and cilculating the 
perquisites to average 23 weekly, will be 10s 6d 
a week, the same as the cotton factory operatives 

But af 105002 be the meome of the operr 
tives, whit do the employers receive who hive to 
pay this sum? 

The charge for swecping one of the lofty 
chimneys in the public and offiuial edifices ind 
in the greit houses in the aristocritic strects and 
squares, is 28 6d and 8s 6d 

The chimneys of moderate sized houses are swept 
at ls to ls 6d each, and those of the poorer 
classes are charged gcncrally 6d , some, however, 
are swept at 3d and 4d , and when soot re ized 
a higher price (some of the present master 84 (« pers 
have sold 1t at 1s a bushel), the chimneys of poor 
persons were swept by the poorer: cliss of swecps 
merely for the perquisite of the soot This is some 
times done even now, but to a very smill extent, 
by a sweeper, “on his own hook and m wint 
of a job, but generally with an injunction to the 
person whose chimnty has been cleansed on such 
easy terms, not to mention it, as it “ couldnt be 
made a practice on” 

Estimating the number of houses belonging to 
the wealthy classes of soviety to be 54,0u0, ind 
these to be swept eight times a ycir, wd the 
charge for sweeping to be 2s 6d cuh time, ind 
the number of houses belonging to the middle 
classes to be 90,000, ind each to be swept fou 
times a year, at ls 6d each time, and the dwell 
inga of the poor and labouring classcs to be swept 
once & yenr at 6d each time, and the number of 
such dwellings to be 165,000, we find thit the 
total sum paid to the mastcr chimncy sweepers of 
London 1s, 1n round numbers, $5,000/ 

The sum obtained for $00,000 bushels of soot 
collected by the master sweepcis fiom the houses 
of London, at 5d per bushel 1s 16,500/ 

Thus the total annual income of the master 
sweepers of London 18 100,000/ 

Out of this 100,000/ per annum, the expcnses 
of the masters would appear to be as follows — 


Yearly Expenduure of the Master Sweepers 


Sum paid in wages to 473 journey 


men, £10,500 
Rent, &c., of 350 houses or lodg 

ings, at 12 yearly each 4,200 
Wear and tear of 1000 machines, 

Ul. each yearly 1,000 


Ditto 2000 sacks, at 1s each yearly 100 
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25 horees, 7s weekly each £455 


Keep of 
Wear and tear of 25 carts and har- 

ness li each . j * ; 25 
Interest on capital at 10 per cent. , 450 
Total yearly expenditure of master 

swe: pers employing Journey men £16,736 


The rent here given may seem low at 12/ 
a year, but many of the chimney sweepers live in 
parlours, with ceilirs below, 1n old out-of the way 
plices, at a low rental, in Stepney, Shadwell, 
Wapping, Bethnal green, Hoxton, Locks helds, 
Wilworth, Newington, Islington, Somers town, 
Paddington, & The better sort of master sweep- 
ers at the Westend often live in a mews 

The guns, then, of the master swec pers are as 
under — 


Annuil income foi cleansing chim 
nevs and soot 

Expenditure for wages, rent, wear, 
and tear, keep of horses, &c , say, 


£100,000 
20,000 





Annuil profit of master chimney 
swecpers of London 


£80,000 


This amount of profit, divided among 350 
misters, givcs ibout 2302 per annum to erch 
individual, it is only by 1 few, however, that 
such a sum is reihzcd, as in the 100,000/ paid 
by the London public to the sweepers trade, 18 
included the sum reccived by the men who work 
single handed, ‘on their own hook ” as they say, 
employing no jyourneysmen Of these men’s earn 
ings, the weounts I heard fiom themselves and 
the other master sweepers were all accordant, 
thit they barely mide yourncymen 3 wages They 
hive the very worst paid portion of the trade, 
receiving neither for their swecping nor their soot 
the prices obtuned by the better masters , indeed 
they very frequently sell their soot to their more 
prosperous brethren Their general statement 
is, that they mike ‘cighteen pence 1 day, and all 
told Their receipts then, and they have no 
perquisites as have the journey men, ate, in a slack 
time, ibout ls a day (aid some diys thcy do not 
get vjob), but in the winter they ate busier, as 
it is then that sweepers we employed by the poor , 
and at thit prod the ‘master men” may make 
fiom 15. to 20s a weck each, so that, I am as 
sued, the average of their weekly takings may 
be estimated at 12s 0d 

Now, dcducting the expenditure from the 
receipts of 100 000/ (for sweeping and soot), the 
balance, as we have scen, 18 80,000/, an amount 
of profit which, if equally divided among the 
threc clisses of the trude, will give the tollowing 
sums — 


Yearly, each Yearly, total 





Profits of 150 single £ 8s £ 
handed mister men 38210 4,940 
Do 92 small masters 200 0 18,400 
Do 106 large masters 600 0 58,000 
£76,340 


Nor 18 this estimate of the masters’ prohts, I 
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am assured, extravagant. One of the smaller 
sweepers, but a prosperous man in his way, told me 
that he knew a master sweeper who waa “ as 
rich as Crosser, had bought houses, and could 
not write his own name” 

We have now but to estimate the amount of 
capital invested in the chimney sweepers trade, 
and then to proceed to the characteristics of the 
men 


1200 machines, 2/ 10s each (pre £ 


sent average value) 3000 
3000 sacks 2s 6d each 385 
25 horses 201 each 500 
25 sets of harness, 2/ each 50 
25 carts, 12/ each 300 

£4235 


It may be thought thit tnc sweepers will 
require the services of more than 25 horses but I 
am assured that such is not the case as regirds the 
soot business, for the soot 18 cirted away from the 
sweepers’ preniscs by the farmer or other pur 
chaser 

It would appear, then, thit the facts of the 
chimney swecpers trade are briefly a3 under — 

The gross quantity of soot collected yearly 
throughout London 1s 800,000 bushels ‘The 
value of this, sold as manure, at 5d per bushi, 13 
16,500/ 

There are 800 to 900 peopl employed in the 
trade, 200 of whom arc mastirs employing jou 
neymen, 150 single handed mister men, 
yourneymen and under journcymcn 

The annual income of the entire number of 
yourneymen 19 10,5002 without perquisites or 
13,0002 with, which gives in average weel ly 
wage to the operatives of 10, 61 

The annuil income of the masters and Iccks 1, 
for sweeping and soot, 100,000 

The annual expenditure of the masters for 
rint, keep of horsca, wear and tear, ind w izes, 18 
20,0000 

The gross annual profit of the 350 misters 
18 80,0002, wiuch 18 at the rate of rbout 35/ 
per annum to each of the single handed mon, 
2002 to cach of the smaller masters employing 
journeymen, and 500/ to cach of the largu 
masters 

The capital of the trade 1s about 5000/ 


The price charged by the “high master 
sweepers’ for cleaning the flucs of a house rented 
at 1502 a year and upwards, 15 from 1s to 35 6d 
(the higher price bing pud for sweeping those 
chimneys which have a hot plate afixed) A 
small master, on the other hand, will charge from 
ls to 3s for the same kind of woth, whilea 
single handed man seldom gets above “a 2s job,” 
and that not very often The charge for sweeping 
the flues of a house rented at from 50/ to 1501 a 
vear, 1s from 9d to 2s 6d bv a large mister, and 
from 8d to 2s by a small mister, while a single 
handed man will take the job ut from 6d tols 6d 
The price charged per flue for a house rentcd at 
from 20/ a year up to 50/ a yerr, will average 
6d a flue, charged by large masters, 4d by small 
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masters, and from 2d to $d by the single-handed 
sweepers in some cases, indeed, the poorest 
class will sweep a flue for the soot only. But 
the prices charged for sweeping chimneys differ 
in the different parte of the metropolis I stbyon 
alist of the miximum and mimmum charge for 
the several districts. 


ad | d e 4. 
Kensington and T ondon City 6 to? 6 
Hammersmith 4 to 3 05 Shoreditch 3, 1 0 
Westminster % , 2 0} BethnalGreen 3 4 2 0 
Chelsea 4 , 2 © | Whitechapel 4,1 6 
St Ccorce 8 St Georges in 
Hannve q 65, 3 G6] the Fast and 
St Martins ind Limehouse Tag 2 OO 
St Ann's 4 ,, 2 6| Stepney 3,1 6 
St James West Poplar 4, 2 0 
minster 4, 2 6 | St George s, St 
Marylebone 4, 2 ©] Olaves, anid 
Paddington 3, 2 Of St | Saviours, 
Hamp t 1d i 1 6| Southwark 4,26 
St Pancras 4 + 0} Bermondsey 35,09 
Isington 5 1 © | Walworth = and 
Hackney ina Newington 4,16 
Ifomertor 3 ,, 2 0} Wandsworth 4,1 6 
St Cailess) and T ambeth 3, 1 0 
St (cor t ( umbcrwell 452 0 
Bloomsbury 3 , 0) Clapham Brix 
Strand 4 ’ 0 | ton and Toot- 
Holborn 4 2 6] im 4,2 6 
Clerkenwell 3 1 © | Rotherhithe 3,1 6 
St Tukes 3 1 0] Creenwich 4,1 6 
Fost 1 ondon 3 1 6} Woolwich $+, 2 6 
West I ondon 4, 2 6| Lewishim 6,3 0 


N B—The single handed and the knullers general y 
chirpe a penny less thin the priccs above given 


There are thrice diffrent kinds of soot —the 
best 1s produced purely fiom coal, the next in 
viluc 1s that which proceeds from the combustion 
of veg tibic refuse along with the coal, as in 
cascs where potato peelings, cabbage leaves, and 
the lke are burnt in the fires of the poorer 
clisses while the soot produced from wood fires 
is, I um told, scucely worth carriage Wood- 
soot, however, 13 generally mixed with that fiom 
coil and sold as the superior kind 

Not only 1s there a difference in value in the 
various kinds of soot, but there 33 also a vast 
difference in the waht A bushel of pure coal 
soot will not wugh above four pounds, that pro- 
duced from the combustion of coal and vegetable 
rcfuse will weigh nearly thrice as much, while 
that from wood fires 18, I am assured, nearly ten 
times heavier than from coal 

1 have not hed that the introduction of free 
tride has had any influence on the value of soot, 
or m reducing the wages of the operatives The 
same wages ire pud to the operatives whether 
soot sells at a high or low price 


Or tnt GENrRAL CHARACTFRISTICS OF THB 
WoRKING CHIMNEY SWLEFERS 


TurRF wre many reions why the chinmey- 
sweepers hive ever been a distinct and pecu- 
liar cliss They have long been looked down 
upon as the lowcst order of workers, and treated 
with contumely by those who were but hittle 
bettcr thin themselves The peculiar nature of 
their work giving them not only a filthy appear- 
ance, but an offensive smell, of itself, in a manner, 
prohibited them from associ iting with other work- 
ing men, and the natural effect of such proscrip- 
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A TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBER OF MASTER CHIMNEY SWEEPERS RESIDING 
IN THE SEVERAL DISTRICTS OF THE METROPOLIS, THE NUMBER OF FORE 
MEN, OF JOURNEYMEN, AND UNDER JOURNEYMEN EMPLOYED IN EACH 
DISTRICT DURING THE YEAR, AS WELL AS THE WEEKLY WAGES OF EACH 
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Nors —6 means board and lodging as well as money, or part money and part kind, e stands for everything found or 

aid all in kind 

These returns have been collected by personal visits to each district —the name of each master throughout London 
together with the number of Foremen Journeymen and Under Journeymen employed, and the Wages received by 
each as well as the quintity of soot collected have been likewise obtained, but the names of thc masters are tu re 
omitted for want of space, and the results alone are given 
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tion has been to compel them to herd together 
apart from others, and to acquire habits and pe- 
cuhariues of their own widely differing from the 
characteristics of the reat of the labouring 
classes 

Sweepers, however, have not from this cause 
generally been an hereditary race—that 18, they 
have not become sweepers trom father to son for 
many generations Their numbers were, in the 
days of the climbing boys, in most {ntances in 
crcased by parish apprentices, the parishes usually 
adopting that mode as the cheapest and easiest 
of freeing themselves from a part of the burden 
of yuvenile pauperism ‘The climbing boys, but 
more especially the unfortun ite parish apprentices, 
were almost always cruelly uscd, sturved, beaten, 
and over worked by their masteis, ind treited as 
outcasts by all with whom they c me im con 
tact there can be no wonder, then, that, driven 
in this manner from all other society, they glidly 
availed themselves of the compunonsnp of ther 
fellow sufferers, quickly ambibed il their hibits 
and peculiarines , and, perhaps, cnded by becoming 
themselves the most tyranny al misters to those 
who might happen to be placed under thar charge 

Notwithstanding the disrepute in which swee pers 
have ever been held, there we minv classes of 
workers beneath them in intelligence All the 
tribe of finders and collectors (with the ¢xception 
of the dredgermen, who are in obscivint rice, 
and the sewer hunters, who fiom the dingcr of 
their employ ment, are compelled to crercise ther 
intellects) are fir inferior to them in this respect, 
ind they are clever fellows compired to many of 
the dustmen and scavagers The giecat mass of 
the agricultural labourers are known to be almost 
as ignorant as the beasts they drive, but the 
sweepers, from whatever cinse it miy imse, arc 
known, in many instanccs, to be shicwd, intell 
gent, and active 

But there 1s much room for 1mprovement among 
the operative chimney sweepers = Spe aking of the 
men generally, lamassured th itthc re isscarcely one 
out of ten who can either read or write One man in 
Chelsea informed me that some ladies, in connec 
tion with the Rev Mr Cadmins church, made 
an attempt to instruct the sweepers of the neh 
bouthood in reading and writing, but the master 
sweepers grew jealous, and becam afraid Jest their 
men should get too knowing tor them When the 
time came, therefore, for the ment) prepare for 
the school, the masters always miniged to find 
out some yo which prevented them from «tending 
at the ap omted time, and the c nscquence was 
that the bencvolent designs of the ludics wee 
frustrated 

The sweepers, as a class, in almost all their 
habits, bear a strong resemblance to the costcr 
mongers +The habit of going about mn search 
of their employment has, of itsclf implanted 
m many of them the wandering propensity pecu 
liar to street people Many ot the better class 
costermongers have msen into coal shed men and 
green.rocers, and become settled in iife, in like 
manner the better class sweepers have risen to be 
masters and, becoming settled afi a locality, have 


gradually obtained the trade of the neighbourhood, 
then, ns their cinumstances improved, they have 
been able to get horses and carts, and become 
mghtmen, and there are many of them at this 
Moment men of wealth, comparatively speaking 
The great body of them, however retain mall their 
force thew original charictensts, the masters 
themselves, although shrewd and sensible men, 
often betray thur want of education, and are in no 
way particular as to their expressions, their lan- 
guage being made up, ina great measure, of the 
terms peculiar to the coatermongers, especiilly the 
denominations of the various sorts of money I 
mct with some sweepers, howeve:, whose language 
wis that in ordinary use, and their manners not 
vulgar I might specify onc, who, although a 
workhouse orphin an] apprentue, a harshly 
treated climbing boy, 1s now prospering as a 
sweeper and nightman, 38 a regulir attendant at 
all meetings to promote the goud of the poor, and 
1 ze lous rigged schoo] teacher, and tectotaller 

When such men are met with, perhaps the class 
cannot be looked upon as utterly vast away, 
although the nced of reformation in the habits of 
the working swecpers 1s extreme, and especially 
in respect of drinking, gambling, and dirt The 
journeymen (who have often a good deal of 
leisuic) ind the single-handed men are—in the 
gieat mayority of cases it least—addicted to drink 
ing, beer being their favourite beveiaye, either 
bec ruse 1¢ 18 the che ipest or that they fancy it the 
most suitible for washing aw ty the sooty particles 
which find their wty to their throats These 
men gamble also, but with this proviso—they 
scldom pliy for money, but when they meet in 
thar usual houses of resort—two famous oncs are 
in| Back C lane and S street, White 
chipel—they spend their time and what money 
they may have in tossing for beer, till they are 
either drunk or penmiess Such men _ pre 
sent the appearince of having just come out of 
achimney ‘There seems never to have been any 
attempt made by them to wash the soot off their 
fices 1am informed that there 18 scarcely one 
of them who has a second shirt or any change of 
clothes, and that they wear their garments mght 
and day till they hterally rot, and drop in frag- 
ments from their backs Those who are not em- 
ployed as journeymen by the masters are fre 
quently whole diys without food, especially i 
summer, when the work 18 slack , and it usually 
happens that those who ere what 18 called 
* knocking about on their own account ” seldom 
or never have a firthing in their pockets im the 
moruing, and may, perhaps, have to travel till 
evening before they get a threepenns or sixpenny 
chimney to sweep When myht comes, and they 
mect their companions, the tossinz and drinking 
again commences, they again get drunk, roll home 
to wherever at may be, to go through the same 
routine on the morrow, and tins 18 the usual 
tenour of their lives, whether earniug Ss or 203 a 
week 

The chimney sweepers generally are fond of 
drink , indeed their calling, he that of dustmen, 
is one of those which natutailly lead to it, The 
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men declare they are ordered to drink gm and 
smoke as much as they can, in order to md the 
stomach of the soot they may have swallowed dur- 
ing their work 

Washing among chimney sweepers seems to 
be much more frequent than it was In the evi 
dence before Parliament 1t was stated that some 
of the climbing boys were washed once in six 
months, some once a week, some once in two 
or three months I do not find it anywhere 
stated that any of these children were never 
washed at all, but from the tenour of the evi 
dence 1t may be reasonably concluded that such 
was the case 

A master sweeper, who was in the habit of 
bathing at the Marylebone baths once and some 
times twice a week, assured me thait although 
manv now eat ind drink and sleep sooty wash 
ing 18 More common among his class than when he 
himself was a climbing boy He used then to bx 
stripped, and compelled to step into a tub, and 
into water sometimca too hot and sometimes too 
cold, while his mistress, to use his own word, 
scoured him Judging from what he had secu 
and heard, my informint was satished that, from 
3) to 40 vears ago, climbing boys, with a very 
few exceptions were but seldom washed, and 
then it was looked upon by them asa most dis 
agreeable operation, often, indeed, a3 it species of 
punzhment Some of the climbing boys used to 
be taken by their masters to bathe in the Ser 
pentme many ycirs ago, but one boy was un 
fortunitely drowned, so that the children could 
hardly be coerced to yo into the water afta: wirds 

The washing among the chimney sweepers of 
the present day, when there are scirely any 
climbing boys, 13 80 much an individu] aitter 
that 1t 13 not possible to spenk with any greit 
degree of ce:tainty on the subject, but that it 
inoreases may be concluded from the fact that the 
number of sweeps who resort to the public baths 
increases 

The firat public baths and washhouses opencd 
in London were m the “north west district ind 
situated in George street Euston square, near the 
Hampstead roaa This establistiment wis founded 
by voluntary contribution in 1546, and is now 
self supporting 

There ire three more public baths one in 
Goulston street, Whitechapel (on the same prin 
ciple as that first established) , another in St 
Martins, neir the Nitional Gallers, which are 
parochial , and the last in Marylebone, near the 
Yorkshire Stingo tivern, New road, also puto 
chat ‘the chatge for a cold bith, each being 
secluded from the others 13 1d, with the use of 1 
towel , a warm bath 1s 2d in the third cliss 
The following 18 the return of the number of 
bathers at the north west uistrict Laths, the esta 
blishment moat frequented — 

1847 1848. 1849 1850 





Bathers 110 940; 111,788) 96,726) 86 597 
Washi rs Dryers 
lroners &c 39,418) 61 600} 65,934) 73,093 


Andividuals Washed 
for 137,672} 246 760; 263,736} 292 U92 


| 


I endeavonred to ascertain the proportion of 
sweepers, with other working men, who availed 
themselves of these baths, but there are unfor- 
tunately no data for institung a comparisen as 
to the relative cleanliness of the several trades. 
When the baths were first opened an endeavour 
Wis mide to obtain such a return, but it was 
found to be distasteful to the bathers, and se was 
discontinued We find, then, that in four yeara 
there have been 406 051 bathers The following 
gives the proportion between tht sexes, a portion 
of 1846 being included — 


Bathcis——M iles ‘ 417 424 
Y, Females ° 47,114 
Total bathers . ° 464,538 


The falling off in the number of bathers at this 
estibly hment 1¢° To am told, attributable to the 
opens of new biths, the people, of course, re 
sorung to the nearest 

T hive piven the return of washers, &c, as I 
endeioured to ascertain the proportion of wash 
ing by the chimney sweepers wives, but there 1s 
p> prcificition of the trades of the persons using 
this brinch of the establishment any more than 
there 1s of those frequenting the biths and for 
the same reason as prevented its being done 
unong the bithers One of the attendants at 
these washhouses told me that he had no doubt 
the sweepers wives did wish there, for he hid 
more thi once sec a sweeper waiting to carry 
home the clothes his wite had cleansed As no 
questions concerning their situation m hte are 
wked of the poor women who resort to these 
very excellent institutions (for such they appear 
to be on a cursory glance) of course no data can be 
supplied ‘This 15 to be somewhat regretted , but 
i regird to the ficlings and in some respects to 
the small preyudiccs, of the mdustrious poor 16 to 
bo commended rather than otherwise, and the 
minigers of these biths certainly ssem to have 
manifested such a regard 

I um informed, however, by the secretary of 
the north west district instituuion, that in some 
weeks of the summer 80 chimney sweepers bathed 
there, alwtys having, he believed, warm baths, 
which tre more effective im removing soot or dirt 
from the skin than cold Summer, it must he 
remcmbcrcd, 13 the sweep’s “brisk” season In 
a winter week as few as 25 or 20 have bathed, 
but the weekly average of swecper bithers, the 
yeir through 1s about 50, and the number ot 
sweeper bithers he thought, had increased since 
the opening of the baths about 10 per cent 
yearly As in 1850 the wverage number of 
bithers of all clisses did not exceed 1646 per 
week the proportion of sweepers, 50,18 high 
The number ot femie bithera is about one ninth, 
so that the males would be about 1480, and the 
50 sw epers 1 weck conatitute about a thirtieth 
part of the whole of the third class bathers The 
number of sweep bathers was known because a 
sweep 18 known by his appearance 

I wis told bv the secretary that the sweepers, 
the majority bathing on Saturday nights, usually 
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earned a bundle to the bath , this contained their 
“clean things” After bathing they assumed 
ther “ Sunday clothes,” and from the change 
in their appenrance between ingress and egress, 
they were hardly recogmsable as the same indi 
viduals 

In the other baths, where also there 18 no 
specification of the bathers, I am told, that of 
sweepers bathing the number (on computation) 18 
30 at Marylebone, 25 at Goulston strect, and 15 
(at the least) at St Martin’s, as a weekly average 
In all, 120 sweepers bathe weekly, or about a 
seventh of the entire working body The in 
crease at the three baths last mentioned, in 
sweepers bathisig, 18 from 5 to 10 per cent 

Among the lower class sweepers thcre ire but 
few who wash themselves even once throughout 
the year Thcy eat, drink, and sleep in the same 
state of filth and dirt as when engaged in their 
daily avocauon Others, however, among the 
better class are more cleinly in their habits, and 
wash themselves every night 


Between the appearance of the sweepers in the 
streets at the present time and before the abol: 
tion of the system of climbing there 1s a marked 
difference Charles Lamb said (in 1823) — 

“I lke to meet a sweep—understind me, not 
a grown sweeper—old chimney sweepers are by 
no means attractive—but one of those tender 
novices blooming through their first nigntude, 
the maternal washings not quite effaced from the 
cheek—such as come forth with the diwn or 
somewhat earher, with their little professional 
notes sounding hike the peep peep of a young 
sparrow, or hker to the matin lark should I 
pronounce them, in their aerial ascents not seldom 
anticipating the sunrise ?” 

Throughout his essay, Elia throws the halo of 
poetry over the child sweepers, calling them “dim 
specks,” “poor blots,’ “innocent b)icknesses,” 
“young Afmcans of our own growth, the 
natural kindliness of the writer shines out through 
all. He counsels his reader to give the young 
innocent 2d, or, if the weathei were starving, 
““let the demand on thy humanity mse to a 
tester” (6d ) 

The appearance of the little children sweepers, 
as they trotted along at the master’s or the journey 
man’s heels, or waited at “‘mch mens doors’ on a 
cold morning, was pitiable in the extreme If it 
snowed, there was a strange contrast between 
the black sootiness of the sweepers dress and the 
white flakes of snow which adhered to it = The 
boy sweeper trotted listleasly along, a suk to 
contain the soot thrown over his shoulder, or 
disposed round hie neck, like a cipe or shawl 
One master aweeprr tells me that in his appren 
taceship diys he had to wait vt the greit man 
stons in and about Grosvenor square, on some 
bitter wintry mornings, until he felt as if his feet, 
although he had both stockings and shoes—and 
many young climbers were baretoot—felt as if 
frozen to the pavement When the door was 
opened, he told me, the matter was not really 
mended. The rooms were offen large and cold, 


and being lighted only with a candle or two, no 
doubt looked very dreary, while there was not a 
fire in the whole house, and no one up but a 
yawning servant or two, often very cross at 
having been disturbed. The servante, however, 
in noblemen’s houses, he also told me, were 
frequently kind to him, giving him bread and 
butter, and sometimes bread and jwm, and as his 
master generally had a glass of riw spirit handed 
to him, the boy usually had a sip when his 
employer had ‘knocked off his glass” Huis 
employer, indeed, sometimnes said, “ O, he’s better 
without it, it'll only Jarn him to drink, hke 1 
did me,’ but the servant usually answered, “0, 
here, just a thimblefull for him ” 

The usual dress of the climbing boy—as I have 
learned from those sho hid worn 1t themselves, 
and, when masters, had provided it for ther 
bnys—was made of a sort of strong flannel, which 
miny years ago was cilled chimney sweepers’ 
cloth, but my informant was not certain whether 
this was a common name for at or not, he only 
remembered having heard it called so He re- 
membered, also, accompanying his master to do 
something to the flues in a church, then (1817) 
hung with black cloth, as a part of the national 
mourning for the Princess Charlotte of Wales, 
and he thought it seemed very hke the chimney 
sweepers’ cloth, which was dark coloured when 
new The child sweep wore a pair of cloth 
trowsers, and over thit a sort of tume, or tight 
htting smrt with sleeves, sometimes a little 
waistcoat wd jacket This, it must be borne in 
mind, was only the practice among the best 
masters (who always had to find their apprentices 
in clothes), and was the practice among them 
more and more in the later period of the climbing 
process, for householders began to inquire as to 
what sort of trim the boys employed on their 
premises appeared in The poorer or the Jess 
well disposed = masters clad the uichins who 
chinbed for them in any old rags which their 
wives could piece together, or in any low priced 
girment “picked up in such places as Rosemary 
lane The fit was no object at all These ill clad 
lads were moreover at one time the great majority 
‘Lhe clothes were usually made ‘at home” by the 
women and im the same style, as regarded the 
seams, &c, as the sicks for soot, but sometimes 
the work was beyond the ait of the sweepers 
wife, and then the aid of some poor neighbour 
better skilled in the use of her scissors and needle, 
or of some poor tailor, was called in, on the well 
known terms of § a shiluug (or ls 6d) a day, and 
the giub 

The cost of a chmbing boy’s dress, I was in 
formed, varicd, when new, according to the mate- 
rial of which it wis made, from 3 6d to Os 6d 
independently of the cost of miking, which, in 
the hands of a tutlor who § whipped the cat” (or 
went out to work at his customers houses) would 
occupy a day, at easy labour, at a cost of 1s 6d 
(or less) 1n money, and the ‘“ whip cate” meals, 
perhaps another ls 6d, beer included = As to 
the cost of a swecper’s second hand clothing it 18 
useless to inquire, but L was inturmed by a now 
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thriving master that when he was about twelve 
yeara old his mistress bought him a “ werry tidy 
jacket, a8 seemed made for a gen leman’s son,” in 
Petticoat lane, one Sunday morming for 1s 6d , 
while other things, he said, were “in propor 
tiunate” Shoes and stockings are not included in 
the cost of the little sweeper s apparel, and they 
were, perhaps, always bought secondhand A 
‘ew of the best musters (or of those wishing to 
stand best in their customers regirds), who sent 
their boys to church or to Sunday schools, had 
then a non working attire for them, either a 
sweepers dress of jacket and trowsers, unsoiled 
by soot, or the ordinary dress of « poor lad 

The street appearance of the present rice of 
sweepers, all adults, mts every here ind there beir 
out Charles Lamb s dictum, that gro n sweepers 
ire by no meins attractive Some of them arc 
broad shouldered and strongly but men, who, 
as they traverse the streets, sometimes look 18 
gtim as they are dingy The chimney acrvager 
carries the implement of his calling propped on 
his shoulder, in the wry shown in the diguerrco 
type which [ hive given = His diess ws usually a 
Jacket, waistcoit, and trowsers of dirk coloured 
corduroy , or instead of a jicket a wantoit 
with sleeves Over this when at work the sweeper 
often wears a sort of blouse or short smock frock 
of coarse strong calico or canvas, which protects 
the corduroy sit fiom the soot In this descrip 
tion of the sweepers girb I cain but spe ik of those 
whose means entble them to attain the comfort of 
warm apparel in the winter, the poorer pirt of 
the trade often shiver shutless under a blouse 
which half covers 1 pair of thieadbire trowscers 
The cost of the corduroy suit I have menuoned 
varies, I was told by a sweeper who put it 
tersely enough, ‘ from 20s slop, to 40s slap 
The average runs, I belicve, from 28% to 33s, as 
regards the better class of the sweepers 

The det of the journeymen sweepers and the 
apprentices, aud sometimes of their working em 
plover, was described to me as generally ifter the 
following fashion My imformant, a journeyman, 
calculated what his food “stood his master,’ as 
he had once “ kept hisself ’ 


Daly 
3 
Bread and butter and coffee for break 
fast 0 2 
A saveloy and potatoes, or cabba.zc 
ora “ fazot, with the same vege tibles , or 
fried fish (Hut not often), or pudding 
from a puddiny shop, or soup (a twopenny 
plate) from a cheap eating house average 
from 2e¢ to 3d 0 2} 
Tea, same as breakfast 0 2 
0 63 
On Sundays the fare was better They then 


sometimes hid a bit of “ prime fat mutton taken 
to the oven, 2h “ taturs te dake ancy with it,” 
ora “fry — ver, if thy old oman. was in a good 
humour,’ and alvass 4a pint of beer apiece 
Hence, as some give their men beer, the average 
amount of 53 or 6s weekly, which I have given 


Ca ernment 


as the cost of the “board” to the masters, is 
made up The drunken aingle-handed master- 
men I am told, live on beer and “a bite of any- 
thing they can get.” I believe there are few 
complaints of imefhcient food 

‘Lhe food provided by the large or high master 
sweepers is generally of the same kind as the 
master and his timily purtake of, among this 
cliss the journceymen are tolerably well provided 
for 

In the lower-cliss sweet pers, however, the food 1s 
not sv plentiful nor so good m kind as thit pro- 
vided by the high master swecpeis The expense 
of keeping 1 min employed by @ large master 
sometimes ringes as high as 8s a weck, but the 
wertge [Loin told, 1s about 6s per week, while 
those employed hy the low class sweepers average 
ibout 5s aweek The cost of their lodging may 
be taken at from ly to 20 a week extra 

The sweepers in general uc, Fam assured, fond 
of olewinous food fit broth, figots, and whit 18 
often called greasy meat 

They ue conaderncd @ shorllerd people, and 
amon, the journeymen, the masters on that own 
hook &c, few old men ire to be met with = In 
one of the reports of the Boud of Heuth, out 
of 4312 deaths imong miles, of the we of 15 
and upwards the mortality among the sweepers, 
misters and men wis 9, or one in 10Y of the 
whole trid) As the culculiuon wis formed, 
however, fiom dity suppicd by the ccnsus 
of 1841, and on the Post Offive Directory, 
it supphes no relithle imformauon, as T shall 
show when IT come to treit of the myhtmen 
Many of these men still suffer, [ am told, from 
the chimney swecpers cancer, which 13 said to 
wise omaunly fiom uncleanly habits Some 
sweepers issure me that they have vomited balls 
of soot 

As ly the abodiy of the master sweepers, I can 
supply the following account of two The soot, 
I should observe, 18 seldom kept long rarely a 
month, on the premises of a sweeper, and isin the 
best “concerns kept in cellars 

The locilities in which many of the sweepers 
reside ae the © lowest’ plices in the district 
Miny of the houses in which [ found the lower 
cliss of swocpers were in @ rtunous and filthy con 
dition Ihe * high class sweepers, on the other 
hand, live in respectable localities, often having 
back prenuses sufhccntly large to stow away their 
so00t 

I had occasion to visit the house of one of the 
persons from whom I obtuned much mformation 
He i oa miter in a small way, a sen ible man, 
ind was one of the few who are tectotslers His 
habitition though smull —bemg a low house onl 
one story high—was substantiilly furnmhed wit 
massive mahoginy chairs, table, chests of drawers, 
&c, while on eich side of the thre place, which 
was distiictly visible from the street over a hall 
door, were two butlets, with glass doors, well 
filled with gliga and china vessels It was a wet 
might, ind a fire burned brightly in the stuve, by 
the light of which might be seen the master of 
the establishment sitting on ove side, while ins 
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wife and daughter eccupied the other, a neighbour 
sat before the fire with hie back to the doar, and 
altogether tt struck me as a comfortable looking 
evening party They were resting and chatting 
quietly together after the Jabour of the day, and 
everything betokened the comfortable carcum 
stances in which the man, bv sobriety and in 
dustry had been able to place himself Yet this 
man bad been a climbing boy, and one of the 
unfortunates who had lost his parents when a 
child, and was apprenticed by the push to this 
business From him I Jearned that his was not 
a solitary imstance of teetotalism (I have be- 
fore apoken of another), that, 1 fact there 
were some more, and one in piticular, named 
Brown, who was a good speiker, and devoted 
himself during his Jeisure hours at might in 
advocating the principles which by experience he 
had found to efiect such great good to himeelf, 
but he also informed me that the majority of the 
others were a drunken and dissipited crew, sunk 
to the lowest degree of misery, yet recklessly 
spending every farthing they could ean in the 
public house 
Different in every respect was another house 
which I visited in the course of my inquites, in 
the neighbourhood of H— street, Bethuil green 
The house was rented by a sweeper, a mister on 
his own acount, and every room in the place was let 
to sweepers and their wives or women, which, with 
these men, often sigmfy one and the samc thing 
The anside of the house looked as dark 18 1 coal- 
put, there was an insuffuiable smell of soot, 
always offensive to those unaccustomed to it, 
and exery person and cvery thing which met 
the eye, even to the caps and gowns of the wo 
men, set med as if they had just been ste ped in 
Indian wik In one room was a sweep ind his 
woman quarrelling As I opencd the door I 
caught the words, “I’m d dif I has it any 
longer. I’d see you b——y well d — d first, 
and youn knows it.” The savige was intoxnated, 
for his red eyes flashed through his sooty musk 
with drunken excitement, and his matted bar, 
which looked as it it had never known a comb, 
stood out from Iie head like the whalebone ribs 
of his own machine “B—y Bet as he 
called her, dad not seem a whit more sober than 
her man, and the shrill treble of her vore 
was distinctly andible till 1 turned the eorner 
of the street, whither I was accompimed by 
the master of the honse, to whom I hed been re 
commended by one of the fraternity 1s in intel 
ligent nan, and one who knew ‘ a thing er two 
“You see,” he said, as we turned the cornet, 
“there isn’t no use a talkin to them ere fellows — 
they ’re all tostrated now, and they doesnt can 
nothink fer nobody, but they ‘Il be qinet enough 
to-marraw cept they yarns somethink, and ot they 
do thep they ‘ll be just as had to morrow myht 
They re a awful lot, and nobody ili nmiver do 
anythink with them” This man was not by any 
menns in such easy circumstances as the master first 
mentioned He was merely a man woking tor 
hamselt, and waable to employ any one else in the 
een, as wa customary wih some of these 





people, he had taken the house he had shown 
me to let to lodgers of his own class, making 
something by so doing, though, of his own ac- 
count be correct, I’m st @ loss to imagine how 
he contrived even to get his rent From him I 
obtained the following statement — 

“ Yes, ] wasa climbing boy, and sarved a ngler 
printiceship for seven years [ was out on my 
printiceship when I was fourteen Father was a 
silk weiver, ind did all he knew to keep me from 
being a swecp, but I would be a sweep, and 
nothink else’ [This 18 not so very uncommon a 
predilection, strange as 1t may seem | “So father, 
when he siw it was no use, got me bound prin- 
tce Father s alive now, and near 90 yeais of 
ago =I dout know why I wished to be a sweep, 
ui pt it was this—there wis sweeps always hved 
about herc, and J used to see the boys with Jots 
of money a tossin and gamblin, and washed to 
hive money too You see they got money where 
they swept the chimneys, they uscd to get 2d, or 
3d for tharselves in u day, and sometimes 6d 
from the people of the house, and that’s the 
way they uwiys had plenty of mony I mver 
thought mythink of the chmbing, 1t wasn’t so 
bad at all 1s some people would make you beheve 
There are two or three ways of climbing. In 
wide flues you climb with your elbows and your 
kgs spreid out, your feet pressing against the 
sides of the flue, but in narrow flues, snch as 
nine inch ones, you must slant it, you must have 
your sides in the angles, 3t’s wider there, and go 
up just that way’ [Ilere he threw himeelf into 
position—placing one arm close to his side, with 
the pilm of the hand turned outwards, as if 
pressing the side of the flue, ind extending the 
othtr arm hiyh above his head, the hand appa 
rently pressing in the same mumner] “ There,’ 
he continucd, “that’s slantin’ You just put 
yourself in that way, and see how small yon 
mike yourself I mver got to say stuck myself 
but a miny of them did, yes and were taken 
out dead They were smothered for want of a, 
und the fright and a stayin so long in the flue 
you see the w ustband of their trowsers sometimes 
got turned down in the climbing, and in narrew 
flues, when not able to get 1t up, then they stuck 
} hid a bov once—we were cilled to sweep a 
chimney down at Poplar When we went in he 
looked up the flues ‘ Well, what 1s it like?’ I 
sud ‘Very nuirrow,’ says he, ‘don’t think I 
cim get up there, so after some time we gets on 
top of the house and takes off the chimney pst, 
and his 2 look down—tt was wider a’ top, and I 
thought 139 how he could go down ‘ You had 
better buff it, Jim, siys I I suppose you knew 
What thit means, but Jim wouldnt do st, and 
kept his trowsers on So down he goes, and 
gets on very well till he comes to the shoulder o 
the flue, and then he couldn’t sur He shouts 
down, ‘I'm stuck” I shouts up and tells him 
what to do ‘Cin’t move,’ says he, I’m stugk 
hard and fast” Well, the people of the house got 
fretted hke, but I says to them, ‘Now my boy's 
stuck, but for Heaven’s sake don’t make a word 
of noe, don’t say a word, good or bad, and If 
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see what I cnn do’ So J locks the door, and 
buffs it, and forces niveelf up till 1 could rewch 
him with my hand, and as soon as he got his 
footon my hand he begins to prize himself up, and 
gets loosened, aud comcs out at the top again 
I was stuck myself but I wis stronger nor he 
and I manages to get out agian ow | il be 
bound to say of there was another master there 
as would hick up a rew and a worrited that ere 
boy ’ud a niver come out o' that ere flue ave 
There wis ts mimyo them lost ben lives m that 
way Most all the printices used to come from the 
‘House’ (workhouse) Lhere wis nobady to cure 
for them, and sume miaters used them vers bid I 
was out of iy time at fourteen, and began to yet 
too stout to go up the flues, so after knockin 
about for a vcir or 30, as I could do iothink else, 
I goes to sea on boird 4 mano wer, uid wis 
away four year Many of the bovs when they 
got too lng and useless, used to go to se tan them 
diys—they couldnt do nothink else | Yes, many 
of them went for sodgers, and IT know soine 
who went for Gipsi s and othas who went for 
play actors, and a many who got on to be swell 
mobsmen, ani thieves, and housebreikers, ind 
the like o’ thitere ‘There aut nothink of that 
sortagoin on now since the Ack of Parliament 
When I yot bick from aca father iwhed me to 
larn his business, so I takes to the alk weaving 
and larned it, and then martin d a weuvcress, uid 
worked with father for along time — Either wits 
very well off—wel off and comtor uble for a 
poor miwn—but tride wis good then But at pot 
bad afterwirds, and none on us wis ible to live 
atit, so IT tikes to the chimney sweeping ay an 
Ao oman might manage ty lie somehow at the 
Sweeny but the nearing uas ovo now Tt 
was the furrin milks as beat us dll up thats the 
whole ruth = Yet they tells us as how they was 
ado the country good, but they mey tell that 
to the marmes—the sa lors wont believe t-— not 
aword onit. Tove stuck to the swecping ver 
Binge, and sometunes done very tur at at, but 
since the Ack there s so many leeks come to it 
that I dont huow how they live —they must be 
eatin’ one another up 

“Well since vou ask then I can tell vou that 
our people dont care much thont Jaw, they 
don’t understand anvthink about politics much , 
they dont mind things o that ero kind = They 
only minds to gt drunk when they can 
Some on them f llows as you secd in there 
niver chans themselves from one yeus end to 
the other They ll k ck upa row gon enough, 
with Chutists or anvbody else = I thinks them 
Chartiats are a wech minded set, thev was 
too much a frightened at nothink —a hundred o 
them would run away from one blue cot, and 
that wasn’thke men I was often at Chirtiat 
meetings, and 1f they “d only do all they said 
there was a plenty to stick to them, for there s a 
somethink wants to be done very bid, for every 
think is a gettin worser ind worser every day 
I used to doa gaovd trade, but now I don’t yan a 
shilling a day all through the sear (2) Tmay walk 
at this tame three or four mules and not get a 
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chimney to sweep, and then get only a sixpence 
or threepence, and esometumes nethink, It’s a 
star\in, that s what it 1, there’s #0 much 
‘querying’ agom’ on Querying? that 's what 
we calls under working* If thev'd all fix a 
niglar price we nught do very well anil. I’m 
50 veais of age, or thereabouts I don’t know 
much about the story of Mra Montague, 1¢ was 
alore my time I heard of at though I heard my 
mother talk about it, she used to read 1t out of 
books, she wis a great reader—none on ‘em 
could stand afore her tor that I was often at the 
dinner—the misters’ diuner—that was for the 
bovs, but thit s all done away long ago, amee 
the Ack of Parhiment. I cant tell how many 
there wis atit, but there s such a lot it 8 im 
sthle to tell How could any one tell all the 
sweeps as isin London? I m sure 1 cant, and 
Im sure nobody clse car ” 

Some vears back the sweepers’ houses were 
often indiated by an elaborate mgn, highly 
coloured =A sweeper accompamed by a “chum 
my (once a common name for the ciumbing 
boy being a cortuption of chimney), was de+ 
picted on his wav to a red bnck house, fiom 
the chimneys of which bright yellow flames were 
streammg Below was the detail of the things 
undertaken by the sweep, such as the ex 
tinction of fics im chimneys, the cleaning of 
smoke yuks, &e, &c A few of these signs, 
greatly fided, may be seen still A sweeper, who 
13 settled in what 13 accounted t ‘ genteel neigh 
bourhood has now another way of making his 
calling known He leaves a cud whenever he 
he us of a new comer, a tape being attached, so 
thivitcan be hing up im the kitchen and thus 
the servants arc alwiys an possesmon of his 
address ‘The ¢ Hlowing is a customary stvle — 

‘ Cummnevs swept by the inproved machine, 
much pate nized by the Humine Soucty 

“W HW Chimney Sweeper and Nightman, 
1, Mews, in returning thanks te the mha- 
bitints of the surrounding nehbourhood for the 
purronace he his hitherto received, begs to in 
form them that he sweeps all Kinds of channeys 
and flues in the best manner 

““W oLE attending to the business himself 
cleans smoke yuks cures smoky coppers, and ex 
unguishes chimneys when on fue, with the 
greatest cure and safety, and bv giving the 
strictest personal attendance to business, performs 
what he undertakes with cleanliness and pune 
tuality, whoreby he hopes to ensure # continuance 
of their favours and recommend itious, 

“Clean cloths for upper apsutments  Soot- 
doors to any size fixed Observe the address, 
1 Mews, near --— ” 

At the top ot this curd 18 an engraving of the 
machine , at the foot a rude skctch of a might 
man 8 eart, with men at work All the cards I 
saw ieiteratcd the address, so that no misake 
might Joid the customer to a rival tridesmun 

As to ther politics, the sweepers are sumewha, 
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* Querying means literally inquiring or asking fas 
work at the chfferrnt houses }he queriers” among 
the eweeps are a kind of pedlar operatives 
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similar to the dustmen and costermongers A 
fixed hatred to all constituted authonty, which 
they appear to regard as the police and the “ beaks,’ 
seems to be the aum total of their principles 
Indeed, 1t almost assumes the character of a fixed 
law, that persons and classes of persons who are 
themselves disorderly, and to a certain extent 
lawless, always manifest the most supreme con 
tempt for the conservators of law and order in 
every degree The police are therefore hated 
heartily, magistrates ure feared and abominated, 
and Queen, Lords, and Commons, and every one 
in authority, if known anything about, ire con 
sidered as natural enemies A costermonger who 
happened to be present wihle I was making in 
quires on this subject, broke in with this remirk, 
“The costers is the chips—the government cint 
do nothink with them—they illus Jicks the govern 
ment” The sweepers have a sovereign contempt 
forall Acts of Parhament, because theonly Act that 
had any reference to themscives “ threw open,” as 
they call it, their business to all who were needy 
enough and who hid the capability of availing 
themselves of 1t Like the “dusties” they are 
i am informed, in their proper element im times 
of not and confusion, but, unhke them, they are, 
to a man, Chartists, understanding it too, and 
approving of it, not bectuse it would be calculated 
to establish a new order of things, but in the 
hope that, in the transition from one system to 
the other, there might be plenty of noise ind rot 
and in the vague idet that in some indefin ible 
manner good must necessarily iccrue to them 
selves from any change that might take plice 
This I believe to be in perfect keeping with the 
sentiments of similar classes of people in every 
country in the world 

The journeymen lay by no money when in 
work, as a fund to keep them when ine tpacitated 
by sickness, accident, o: old age ‘T'here are, 
however, a few exceptions to the general impro 
vidence of the class, some few belong to sick and 
benefit societies, others are members of banal 
clubs Where, however, this 1s not the ca e, and 
a sweeper becomes unable, throngh illness, to con 
tinue his wok, the mode usually adopted 18 to 
make a raffle for the beneht of the sufferer, 
the same means ire resorted to at the death of a 
member of the tade When achimncy sweeper 
becomes infirm through age he has mostly, if not 
invariably, no refuge but the workhouse 

The chimney sweepers generally are regardless 
of the marriage ceremony, and when they do 
live with a woman 1t 18 in a state of conculinage 
These women are always among the lowest of the 
street girla— such as lucifer match and orange gus, 
some of the very poorest of the coster girls and 
gitle brought up among the sweepers They 
ure treated badly by them, and often enough Icit 
without any remorse The women are equally as 
careless in these matters as the men, and exch inge 
one paramour for another with the same levity, 
so that there 18 @ promiscuous intere urse con 
tinually gong on among them I am informed 
that, among the worst class of sweepers Jiving 
with women, not one in 50 1g married ‘To these 
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couples very few children are born, but I am not 
able to state the proportion as compared with 
other classes, 

There are some currous customs athong the 
London sweepers which deserve note ‘heir May- 
day festival 1s among the best known The most 
intlhgent of the masters tll me that they 
have taken this “ from the milkmen’s girland ” (of 
which anengraving has been given) Form: rly, say 
they, on the first of May the mikmen of London 
went through the streets, performing a sort of 
dance, for which they received gratuities from 
their customers The music to which they 
dinced was simply brass plites mounted on poles, 
from the circumference of which plates depended. 
numerous bells of different tones, according to 
size, these poles wore adorned with leives and 
flowers, indicitive of the season, and may have 
been a relic of one ot the ancient payeants or 
mummeries 

The sweepers, however, by adapting themselves 
more to the rude taste of the people, appear to 
hive completely supplanted the mikmen, who arc 
now never seen in ptgeantry In Stratt’s “Sports 
and Pistimes of the People of England,” I find 
the following with reference to the milk people — 

“Teas at this time,” that 1s in’ Muy, sys the 
iuthor of one of the pipers in the Spectator, “ we 
see brisk young wenches in the country parishes 
dancing round the Maypole It 18 likewise on 
the first day of this month that we see the ruddy 
milkmiud exerting herself in a most sprightly 
manner under a pyramid of silver tankards, and, 
ike the Yiran Lirpeia, oppressed by the costly 
ornaments which her benefactors lay upon her 
These decorations of silver cups tankards, and 
silvers, were borrowed for the purpose, and hung 
round the milk pails, with the addition of flowers 
and mbinds, which the maidens carnied upon their 
heids when they went to the houses of their cus 
tomers, and danced in order to obtain a small 
graiuits from each of them In a set of prints, 
called ‘ Teinpest’s Cites of London, there 18 one 
culled the ‘ Merry Milkmaid,’ whose proper name 
was Kite Smth She 1s dancing with the milk 
pail decorated as above mentioned, upon her 
head Ot late years the plate, with the other 
decorations, were placed in a pyranndical form, 
and carmed by two chairmen upon a wooden 
horse The maidens walked before it and per 
formed the dance without any incumbiance = I 
reilly cannot discover what anal gy the silver 
tinkards and salvers cin have to the business of 
the mikmaids I have seen them act with much 
more propriety upon this occasion, when, in place 
of these supcifluous ornaments, they substituted a 
cow The ammal had her hoins gilt, and was 
nearly covered with mbands of various colouis 
formed into bows and roses, and interspersed with 
green otken leaves and bunches of flowerg” 

With reference to the May day festival of the 
sweepets the same iuthor says —“ The chimney- 
swevpers of London have also singled out the 
hrat of May for their festival, at which time they 
parade the streets in companies, disginsed im 
various manners Their dresses are usuilly deco 
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rated with gilt paper and other mock finemes, 
they have their shovels and brushes in their 
hands, which they mttle one upon the other , and 
to this rough music they jump about in imitation 
ot dancing Some of the larger companies have 
a fiddler with them, and a Jack in the Green, as 
well as a Lord and Lady of the May, who follow 
the minstrel with great stateliness, and dance as 
occasion requires The Jack in the Green 13s a 
piece of pageantry consisting of a hollow frame of 
wood or wicker work, made in the form of 1 
sugar loaf, but open at the bottom, and suffiuently 
large and high to receive 1 man The frime 1s 
covered with green Jeives ind buncnes of flowers, 
interwoven with each other, so that the may 
within may be complctcly concealee who dances 
with his compamons, wd the populice ve 
mightily pleased with the oddity of thc moving 
pyramid ” 

Since the date of the «above, the sweepers 
have greatly improved on thar prgemt, subst 
tutmg for the fiddle the morc noisv and appro 
priate music of the street showmans drum wd 
pipes, and adding to their partv several dinminu 
tive imps, no doubt w representitives of the 
climbing boys, «clothed in cups, jackets and 
trowsers, thickly covered with purty colomed 
shreds These still mike 1% show of 1uttling 
their shovels and brushes, but the clatter is un 
heard alongside the thundeis of the dium In 
this manner they go through the various streets 
for three divs, obtuning money 1 virious pl ices 
and on the third meght hold 1 feast at one of 
their favourite public houses, where all the sooty 
tribes resort, and, in compiny with their wives a1 
girls, keep up their festivitv till the next mommmng 
[ find that tis festival 1s beginning to disappe u 
m many prrts of London, but it still holds its 
ground, and 1s as highly cujoyed is ever, in all the 
castern localitics of the mctropolis 

It 1s but seldom that any of the Jarge mis ers 
go out on May diy, this custom 1s genet ily con 
fined to the little misters and their men The 
tume usually spent on these occisions is four 
days, during which as much is from 22 to {2 2 
diy 18 collected = the sums obt uncd on the threc 
first days we divided according to the several 
hinds of work performed But the proceeds o1 the 
fourth day are devoted tov supper The averige 
gains of the several performers on these occ isions 
are us follows — 


My lady, who acts 1» Columbin, 


and receives 2s per dry 
My lord who 1s often the master 

himself, but usualy one of the 

journey men oF, 
Clown 33, 
Drummer 4, ,, 
Jack in the grecn who 1s often an 

individuil acquaintince, and 

does not belong to che tirde = Ss —=,, 


And the boys, who hive no term 
term applid to them, receive 
from 1s tols 6d 


The share accruing to the boys 18 often spent 
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m purchasing some article of clothmg for them, 
but the money got by the other individuals 18 
mostly spent in drink 

The sweepers, however, not only go out on 
May-day, but hkewise on the Sth of November 
On the last Guy Fawkes day, I am informed, 
some of them received not only pence from the 
public, but silver and gold “Jt was qmte a@ 
hirvest,” they say One of this class, who got 
up 1% gigintic Guv Fawkes and fhgure of the 
Pope on the 5th of November, 18 0, cleared, I am 
informed, 102 over ind above all expenses 

hor many yeurs, iso, the sweepers were in the 
hibit of partiking of 1 public din er on the Ist 
of Mav, provided for cvcry climbing boy who 
thought proper to attend at the expense of the 
Hon Mrs Montigu The romantic ongin of 
this custom from ill I cculd lear: on the subject, 
1s this —The lidy refirred to, at the time a 
widow lost her son, then 1 boy of tender years. 
Inquirics were sct on foot, and ill London heard 
of the mysterious disappearance of the child, but 
no cluc could be tound to trice hum out = It was 
supposed thit he was kidnapped ind the search 
it length wis given up in despair A long time 
ft rwirds t sweeper wis employed to cle inse the 
chimneys of Mrs Montagus house, by Portman- 
square, ind for this purpose, 1s wis usual at the 
timc, sent 1 climbing boy up the chimney, who 
fiom thit moment was lost to him The child 
did not return the way he went up, but it 38 sup- 
po ed that in Jns descent he got into a wrong flue, 
ind found himself on getting out of the chimney, 
in one of the bedrooms We iried with his labour, 
it 1g sud thit he mechinically crept between the 
she ts, wl blich and sooty as he wis In this state 
he wis found fist islecp by the housekeeper The 
dehewy of his fe tures ind the soft tones of his 
voice interested the woman She icquainted the 
fimily with the stringe circumstance, and, when 
introduced to them with 1 clean face, his voiwe and 
ippearmncee reminded them of their Jost child = It 
int have becn that the hardships he enduged at 
so early an ige hid impaied his memory, for he 
could give no acount of himself, but it was 
cvidcnt, from his mimners and from the ease 
which he exhibited, that he was no stranger to 
such pices, ind at length, it 13 sud, the Hon 
Mis Montiyu recognised in him her long lost 
son ‘The identity, 1t was understood, was proved 
bevond doubt He wis restored to his rank in 
socicty, ind in order the better to commemornite 
this singular restorition, ind the fact of his 
having been i chimbing bag, his mother annually 
previded wm entertunment on the Ist of May, at 
White Conduit House, for il the climbing boys 
of London who thought proper to partake of it 
This innual feast wis kept up during the lifetime 
of the lady, ind, tw might be expccted, was 
numcrously ittended, for since there were no ques 
tion ashed and no document required to prove any 
of the guests to be climbing boys, very many of 
the precocious urchins of the metropolis used to 
blachen their faces for this special occasion. 
This annual teast continued as I have said, as 
Jong as che lady lived Her son continued 1 
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enly for three or four years afterwards, and then, 
I am told, left the country, and paid no further 
attention to the matter 

Of the story of the young Montagu, Charles 
Lamb has given the following account — 

““In one of the state beds at Arundel Castle, 
a few years since—under a ducil canopy (that 
seat of the Howards is an object of curiosity to 
visitors, chiefly for 1ts beds, un which the late 
duke was especially a connoisseur)—encircled 
with curtains of delicatest crimson, with starry 
coronets interwoven—folded between a pair of 
sheets whiter and softer than the lip whcre Venus 
Julled Ascanius—was discovered by chance, iftcr 
all methods of search had fuled, at noon div, 
fast asleep, a lost chimney sweeper The little 
creature having somehow confounded his prs» ise 
among the itricacies of those lordly chimncys, 
by some unknown aperture had alighted upon 
this magnificent chamber, and, tired with his 
tedious explorations, was unible to resist the 
delicious invitemens to repose, which he there siw 
exhibited , so, ciceping between the sheets very 
quietly, he laid tus black heid on the pillow and 
slept hke a young Howaid” ‘A high 
instinct,” adds Lamb, “was at work in the cise 
or Tam greatly mistaken Is it probable that 4 
poor chid of that description, with whitevcr 
weariness he might be visited, would have vcn- 
tured under such a penalty as he would be tiught 
to expect, to uncover the shects of a dukes bed, 
and deliberately to Iny himself down betwecn 
them, when the rug or thc carpet presentcd an 
obvious couch still far above his pretensions —is 
this probable, I would ish, if the greit power of 
nature, which I contend for had not been mini 
fusted within him, prompting to the adventure? 
Doubtless, this young nobleman (for such my 
mind misgives me he must be) wis allured by 
some memory not amounting to full conscious 
ness of his condition in infancy, when he was 
used to be lapt by his mothcr or his nurse an 
just sugh sheets as he there found ito which he 
was now but creeping bick as into his proper 
incubation (zncunabulu) and resting plae By 
no other theory than by his sentiment of 2 pre 
existent state (as I may call it) can I explana 
deed so venturous ” 

There 18 @ atrong strun of romince throughout 
the stores of the lost and found young Montigu 
1 conversed with some sweepers on the subject The 
majority had not so much ag heird of the occur 
rence, but two who had heard of 1t—both climb 
ing boys in their childlwod—had hevd that the 
little fellow was found in his mothers house In 
a small work, the ‘Chimney Sweepers Friend,’ 
got up yn aid of the Society for the Supersedence 
of Climbing Boys, by some benevolent Quiker 
ladies and others (the Quakers having been 
among the warmest supporters of the suppression 
of climbers), and “arranged ' (the word “ edited’ 
not being used) by J Montgomery, the cise of 
the httle Montagu 3s not mentioned, excepting in 
two or three vague poetical allusions 

The account given by Lam (although pro 
nounced apocryphal by some) appears to be the 


more probable version, and to the minds of many 
1s shown to be conclusively authentic, as ] undei- 
stand that, when Arundel Castle 1s shown to 
visitors, the bed in which the child was found 18 
pointed out, nor 1s 1t likely that in such a place 
the story of the ducal bed and the little climbing 
boy would be envented 

The followmg account was given by the wife 
of a respectible man (now a middle aged woman) 
and she hid often heard 1t from her mother, who 
passed a long life in the neighbourhood of Mrs 
Montigu’s residence — 

“Tidy M had 1 son of tender years, who was 
supposcd to have been stolen for the sake of his 
clothes Some time aftcr, there was an occasion 
when the sweeps wele necessary at Montagu 
House <A servant noticed one of the boys, being 
at first attracted by his superior manner, and her 
cutiosity being excited fincied a resemblance in 
him to the lust child She questioned his master 
respecting him, who represented that he had found 
him crying and without 1 homc, and thereupon 
took him in, and brought him up to his tiade 
Thc boy wis questioned apirt from his master, as 
to the treatment he received, hig answers weie 
fivourable , ind the consequence was, a compensa 
tion wis given to the man, and the boy was 1e 
taincd All doubt wis removed as to his identity ’ 

The annual feast at ‘ White Condick,” so 
igrec ible to the blick fraternity, was afterwards 
continucd in another form, and was the origin 
of 1% wellknown society among the master 
sweepers, Which continued in existence till the 
abolition of the climbing boys by Act of Parha 
ment The masters and the better class of men 
paid .certunsum yerrly, for the purpose of binding 
the children of the contributors to other trades In 
ordcr to mcrease the funds of this institution, as 
the dinner to the boys at White Conduit House 
wis ui established thing, the masters continued it, 
und the boys of evcry mister who belonged to 
the socicty went in asort of state to the usual 
plice of entertainment every Ist of May, where 
they were rcgiled as formerly Many persons 
were in the habit of flocking on this day to 
White Conduit House to witness the festivitics of 
the swecpers on this occision, and usually contri- 
buted something towirds the souety As 
soon, however, 1s the Act passed, this also wis 
discontinued, and it 1s now onc of the legends 
connected with the class 


SWEEPING OF THE CHIMN1LAS oF Steam VESSELS 


Tag sweeping of the flues in the boilers of steam- 
boats, in the Port of London, and also of land 
boilers in manufictories, 18 altogether a distinct 
process, as the machine cannot be used until such 
time is the parties who are engaged in this busi 
ness travel a long way through the flues, and 
reach the lower part of the chimney or funnel 
where 1t communicates with the boilers and re 
ceives the smoke in its passage to the upper an 
The boilers m the large sea gong steamers arc 
of curious construction, in some large steamers 
there are four separate boilers with three furnaces 
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in cach, the flues of each boiler uniting im one 
beneath the funnel, immediately beyond the end 
of the furnace, which 1s marked by a little wall 
constructed of firebrick to prevent the coals and 
fire from running off the firebars, there 1s a large 
open space very high and wide, and which space 
after a month’s steaming 18 generally filled up with 
soot, somewhat resembling a snow drift collected 
una hollow, were it not for its colour and the 
frct that it 18 sometimes in a state of ignition, it 
13, at times, so deep, that a man sinks to his middle 
nat the moment he steps across the firebridge 

Above his heid, and immediately over the end of 
the furnace, he may perceive 1n opening in what 
otherwise would ippear to be 1 solid miss of iron, 
up to this opening, which resembles i doorway, 
the sweeper must climber the best wry he cin, 
and when he succeeds in this he finds hnmsclf na 
narrow passage complctc]y dark, hut with 30 strong 
a current of air rushing through it from the fur 

nices beneath towds the tunnel] overheid thit it 
1s with difficulty the wick lamp which he carries 
in hia hand can be kept burning This prssyc, 
between the iron wills on either side, 19 lofty 
cnough for a till man to stand upright in, but 
does not scem at first of any greit extent, is he 
goes on, howevci, to whit wpperrs the end, he 
finds out his mistake, by commg to 1 ship tum 
which conducts him bick agun towirds the open 
space m the centie of the boiler, but which is now 
ind from him by the hollow 10n walls which on 
«very side surround him, and within which the 
waters boil and seethe as the living flames issuing 
from the furnaces rush and row through these 
winding pissages, another sharp turn Ieads bach 
to the front of the boilers, and so on for seven or 
eight turns, backwards and forwuds, hk« the 
windings Ina maze, till at the last turn a hght 
suddenly breaks upon him, and, looking up, he 
perceives the hollow tube of the funnel, black and 
iaggcd with the adhering soot 

Here, then, the labour of the swecper com 

mences heisarmed with a brush and shovel, and 
laying down his lamp in a space from which he 
has previously shovelled away the soot, which in 
many pirts of the prssige 1s knee deep, he 
brushcs down the soot fiom the sides ind roof 
of the passage, which heing done he shovels it 
before him into the next winding, this process he 
repeats till he x1eiches, by degrees, the opening 
where he ascended Whenever the iccumulation of 
soot 18 80 great that it 1s hkcly to block up the 
passage in the progress of his work, he wades 
through and shovels as much as he thinks neces 

siry out of the opening into the large space behind 
the furnaces, then resumes his work, brushing 1nd 
shovelling by turns, till the flues are cleared, when 
this 1s accomplished, he descends, and the tre 
vars being previously removed, he shovels the soot, 
now all collected together, over the firebridge and 
into the ashpit of the furnace, other persons stand 
ready in the stoke hole armed with long iron rakes, 
with which they drag out the soot fiom the ash 

pits, and others shovel it into sacks, which they 
make fast to tackle secured to the upper deck, by 
which they “bowse” it up out of the «ngine room, 








and either discharge 1t overboard or put it into boats 
preparatory to being taken ashore, In this man 
ner an immense quantity of soot 1s removed from 
the boilers of a large foreign going steamer when 
she gets into port, after a month or six weeks’ 
steaming, having burned in that time perhaps 700 
or 800 tons of coal this work 1s always performed 
by the stokers and coal trimmers in the foreign 
ports, who seldom, if ever, get anything extra 
for it, although 1t 18 no uncommon thing for some 
of them to be all for a week after it 

In the port of London, however, the sweeper 
comes into requisition, who, besides going through 
the process ilready described, brings his machine 
with him, and is thus enabled to cleanse the 
funnel, and to increase the quantity of soot Some 
of the master sweepers, who have the cleansing of 
the steam boats in the mver, and the sweeping of 
boiler flues are obliged to employ a good many men, 
and mike a great deal of money by their busi 
ness The use of anthracite coals, however, and 
some modcrn improvements, by which air at 8 
certun temperature 1s admitted to certain parts of 
the furnacc, have in many instances grently les 
oencd, if they have not altogether prevented, the 
cumulation of soot, by the prevention of smoke, 
and 1t seems quite possible, from the statements 
mide by many eminent scientific and practical 
men who were eximined before a select committee 
of the House of Commons, presided over by 
Mr Mackinnon, in 1843, that by having properly 
constructed stoves, ind a sufhicient quantity of 
pure ur properly admitted, not only less fue) might 
be burned, and produce 1 greater amount of heat, 
but soot would cease to accumulate, so that the 
necessity for sweepers would be no longer filt, 
and there would be no fear of fires from the igm 
tion of soot in the flues of chimneys, blacks and 
smoke, moreover, would take their departure toge 
ther, and with them the celebrited London fog 
might also, in a great measure, disappear 

The funnels of steamers are generally swept at 
from 8d to 1s 6d per funnel The Chelsea 
ste umers are swept by Mr Allbrook, of Chelsea, 
the Continentil, by Mr Hawsev, of Rosemary 
line, ind the Irish ind Scotch steamers, by Mr 
Tufl, who residcs nm the hast London distiict 


Or tun * RaAMONEUR” ComMPANY 


THE Patent Rimoneur Company demands, perhaps, 
a special notice It was formed between four and 
five years igo, and has now four stations one 
in Little Harcourt street, Bryinstone square , an 
other in New roid, Sloane street, a third in 
Charles place, Euston square, and the fourth in 
William street, Portland town 

“This Company has been formed,” the pro 
spectus stated, “for the purpose of cleansing 
chimneys with the Patent Ramoneur Machine, 
and introducing various other improvements im 
the business of chimney sweeping Chimneys are 
duly swept with this machme where others have 
fled’ 

The Compiny charge the usual prices, and all 
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the men employed have been brought up as 
sweepers ‘The patent machine 1s thus de 
acribed — 

“The Patent Ramoneur Machine consists of 
four brushes, forming a square herd, which, hy 
means of elastic springs, contracts or expands, 
according to the space 1t moves in, the rods 
attached to this head or brush are supplid at 
wntervals with a universal spring joimt, capable of 
turning even a right angle, and the whole 1s sur 
“mounted with a double revolving ball, having also 
a universal spring joint, which leads the brush 
with certainty into every corncr, cleansing its 
route most perfectly ” 

The recommendation held out to the public 1s 
that the patented chimney macaine sweeps cleaner 
than that in general usc, and for the rc isons 
assigned, and that, being constructed with morc 
and better springs, it 1s cipable of “ turmng cvcn 
aright angle,’ which the common machine oftcn 
leaves unswept This wis and 1s commonly 
said of the difference between the cleansing of the 
ehimney by a climbing boy ind thit effected by 
the present mechanmicil appliances in gencril use 
—the boy was “better round 1 corner ’ 

The patcnt machines now worked in London 
are fifteen in number, and fifteen men ire thus 
eraployed Each man receives is tw weekly wig, 
always 1 money, 14s, besides a suit of clothes 
yearty The suit consists of a jichct, wusterit, 
and trousers, of dark coloured corduroy tlso 2 
“frock” or blouse, to weir when at work ind 2 
cap, the whole being worth from 35s to 40 
This payment 1s about equivilent to thit re 
ceived weekly by the journeymen in the regulir 
or honourable trade, for iuthough Ingher in 
nominal amount as a weckly remuneration, the 
Ramoneur operatives are not allowed iny per 
quisites whatever The resident or managcr tt 
each station 1s also a woiking chimney sweeper 
for the Company, and at the same rite as the 
others, his advantage being that he lives rent free 
At one station which I visitcd, the resident hid 
two comfortable looking up stairs rooms (th 
stations being all in small stiects), where he and 
his wife lived, while the “cellar,” which was 
indeed but the ground floor, although somewh it 
lower than the doorstep, was devoted to business 
purposes, the soot hung stored there It wis 
boarded off into sep uate comp irtments, one being 
at the time quite full of soot All scemcd 1s 
clean and orderly as possible The rent of those 
two rooms, unfurnished, would not be less thin 
4s or 5s a week, so that the residents pivment 
may be put at about 50/ ayew The patcut 
machine operatives sweep, on an average, the simc 
number of chimneys each, as a master chimney 
aweepel s men 1n a good way of busincss in the 
ordinary trade 


Or tae Brisk anp Suack SEASONS, AND TUF 
CasvaL TrapF among tot CHaIMNEL 
SwWEEPLES 


As among the rubbish carters »n the unskilled 
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trades, the sweepers’ tride also has its slackness 
and its briskness, and from the same cause—the 
difference in the seasons The seasons affecting 
the sweepers’ trade are, however, the natural 
seisons of the year, the recurrmg summer and 
winter, while the seasons influencing the employ- 
ment of West end tailors are the arbitiary seasons 
of fishion 

The chimney sweepers’ b2vsk season 1s in the 
winter, and especiilly at what may be in the 
respcctive households the pcriods of the resump- 
tion and discontinuance of sitting room fires 

‘The sweepers’ seasons of briskness and slack 
ness, indeed, may be said then to be ruled by thc 
thermometcr, for the temperature causes the in 
cic ise or diminution of the number of fires, and 
consequently of the production of soot The 
thermomctrical period for fires appears to be from 
October to the following April, both inclusive 
(seven months), for during that season the tem 
periture 18 below 50° =I hive seen it stated, and 
I bclieve 1t 18 merely a statement of a fact, that 
it one time, and even now in some houses, 1¢ was 
customiry cnough for whit were called * great 
fimihes to hiwea fixed day (generally Michacl- 
mais day, Sept 29) on which to commence fites in 
the sitting rooms, and another stated day (often 
Miy day, Mity 1) on which to discontinue them, 
no mitter whit mght be thc mean temperature, 
whether too warm for the enjoyment of a fire, or 
too cold comfortibly to dispense with it Some 
woilthy persons now, I im told—such as call 
thamselves “ cconomists, ’ while their servante and 
depend ints apply the epithe “ mean”—defer fires 
until the tempcrature descends to 42°, or from 
November to March, both imclusive, a season of 
only five months 

As this question of the range of the thei 
mometer evidently influences the seasons, and 
therefore, the casual labour of the sweepers, I wall 
give the followmg interesting account of the 
chinging temperature of the mctropohs, month by 
month, the information bung derived from the 
obscrvitions of 25 yeus (1805 to 1830), by 
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Mr Luk: Howiud The average temperatur 
ippens to be — 

Dezrees Degrees 
January 851 July 63 1 
Fy bruary 689 August 571 
Murch 420 September 501 
Apri 475 October 424 
May 549 November 419 
June 596 Decembu 38 3 


London, I may further stitc, 18 2$ degrees 
warmer thin the country, especially in winter, 
owing to the shelter of buildings and the multi 
pheity of the fircs in the houses and factories. In 
the summer the metropolis 18 about 1} degrec 
hottcr than the country, owing to want of frec 
air in London, and to a cause httle thought about 
—the 1everberations from narrow streets In 
spring and autumn, however, the temperature of 
both town and country 18 neatly equal 

In London, moreover, the mghts are 113 


and the tailors and shoemaleers of the skilled | degrees colder than the days, in the country thry 
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are 15 4 degrees colder The extreme ranges of 
the temperature in the day, 1m the capital, are from 
20° to 90° ‘The thermometer has fallen below 
zero in the nght time, but not frequently 

In London the hottest months are 28 degrees 
warmer than the coldest, the temperature of 
July, which 1s the hottest month, beng 631, 
and that of January, the coldest month, 351 
degrees 

he month in which thcre are the greatest 

number of extremes of hext and cold 1s January 
In February and December there are (generally 
speaking) only two such extreme variations, and 
hve in July, through the other months, how 
ever, the extremes are more diffused, and there ar 
only two spiing and two autumn months (April 
and June—Septembe: ind Novembc1), which are 
not exposed to greit differenccs of tc mperature 

The mein temperature assumes 2 rite of in 
crease 1n the different months, whith may bce 
represented by a curve nearly equi! and puallcl 
with one representing the progriss of the sun in 
declination 

Hoar frosts occur when the thermometer 13 
ibout 39°, and the dense vcllow fogs, so peculiar 
to London, are the most frequent in the months of 
November, December, and January, whilst the 
temperature 1anges below 40° 

The busy season in thechimney sweepers trade 
commences at the beginning of November, and 
continues up to the month of Mav, during the 
remainder of the year the trade is “slick” 
When the slack season his set in nearly 100 men 
are thrown out of employment These, as well 18 
many of the single hinded masters, resort to other 
hinds of employment Some turn costermongers, 
others tinkers, knife grinders, &c, and others 
migrate to the country and get a job it hay 
making, or any other kind of unshilled Ivbour 
Even during the brisk season theic atc upw irds 
of 50 men out of employment, some of these 
occasionally contrive to git a machine of their 
own, and go about “knulling,’—getting 1 job 
where they cin 

Many of the mister sweepers employ in the 
summer months only two journcymen, wheres 
they require three in the winter months but this, 
I am informed, 13 not the general averigc, and that 
it will be more correct to compute it for the whol: 
trade, in the proportion of two and a half to two 
We maj, then, cilculate thit one fourth of the 
entire trade 1s displaced duting the slack season 

This, then, may be taken as the extent of casuil 
Jabour, with all the sufferings it entails upon im 
provident, and even upon carcful working men 

A vouth casually employed as a sweeper give 
the following account —‘“T jobs for the sweeps 
sometimes, sir, a8 I’d job for anybody else, and if 
you have any herrands to go, and will send me, 
I’ll be unkimmon thankful I haycn’t no father 
and don’t remember one, and mothcr might do 
well but for the ruin (gin) I calls it ‘ruin’ out 
of spite No, I dont care for 1t myself I lke 
beer ten to a farthing to 1t ‘She’s a ironer, 
air, a stunmng good one, but I dont hke to 
talk about her, for she might yarn a hit‘ul of 


browns—8s 6d a dav, and when she has pulled 
up for a month or more it’s stunning 18 the 
difference I'd rather not be asked more about 
that Her great fault against me 1s as I won't 
settle I was one time put to a woman’s shee 
maker as woiked for a wire’us He was a 
relation, and I was to go prentice if it suited 
But I couldn’t stand Ins confining ways, and I’m 
sirtain sure that he only wanted me for some tin 
mother said she’d spring if all wis square He 
wis bid off, and we lived bad, but he always pre- 
tended he wis going to be stunning busy So I 
hooked it ~=1’d other places—1 pot boy’B was 
one but no go None suited 

‘ Well I can keep myself now by jobbing, 
leastwivs I can partly, for I have a cob in a 
corner of mother’s room, and my rent’s nothing 
ind when she’s all sight Z’m all mght, and she 
gets better as I grows bigger, I thmk Well, I 
dont know what I’d hke to be , something like 
v lamp lighter, I thnk Well, I look ont for 
Rwecp jobs rmong others, and get them sometimes 
I dont know how often Sometimes three morn 
Ings 1 week for one weck then none for a month 
Uin any one live by jobbing thit way for the 
sweeps! No sir, nor geta quarter of a hving, 
but it svhelp I know some vers tidy sweeps 
now Im surc I don’t know what they are in 
the wiy of trade ©, ves now you ask that, I 
think they re misters I’ve had 6d and halfa 
pint of beer for 1 mornings work, jobbing lke 
I cirty soot for them, and I’m lent a sort of 
Jichet, or t wmp about me, to keep it off my 
clothes—though a Jew wouldnt sometimes look 
it cm —aind there’s worser people nor sweeps 
Sometimes I ll get only 2d or 3d a day for 
helping that way, a carrying soot TI don’t know 
nothing about weights or bushels, but I know I’ve 
found 1t -—— heivy 

‘ The way, vou see, sir, 18 this here I meetsa 
swecp as hnows me by sight, and he says, ‘ Come 
along, Tom’s not it work, and I want you I 
hie to go it hardcr, so you carry the soot to our 
plaice to sive my time, and join me again at No 
39° -Thit’s just the ticket of it Well, no, I 
wouldnt mind being 1 sweep for myself with my 
own michine, but I’d rather be a lamp-hghter 
Now miny help sweeps as I do? [I can’t at all 
siy No, I don’t know whether it’s 10, or 20, 
or 100, or 1000 I’m no scholard, sir, that’s one 
thing But it’s very scldom such as me ’s wanted 
by them I can’t tell what I get for jobbing for 
sweeps ina year I can’t guess at it, but it’s 
not so much, I think, as from other kinds of job 
bing Yes, sir, I havent no doubt that the t’others 
1s jobs for sweeps 1s nthe same way as me I 
think I may do is much as any of ’em that 
way, quite 1g much ’ 


Or tie “ Lress” AMONG THE CHIMNEY- 
SWEFPERS 


Tne Leels are men who have not been broughe 
up to the tride of chimney sweeping, but have 
adopted it as a speculation, and are so called from 
the entering green, or inexperienced, mto the 
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business There are I find as many as 200 leeks 
ultogether among the master chimney sweepers of 
the metropolis Of the “high masters” the 
greater portion are leeks—no less than 92 out of 
106 I was informed that one of this class was 
formerly a solicitor, others had been ladies’ shoe 
makers, and others master builders and brick 
layers Among the lowerclass sweepers who 
have taken to this trade, there are dustmen, 
gcavagers, bricklayers’ labourers, soldiers, coster 
mongers, tinkers, and various other unskilled 
labourers. 

The leeks are regarded with considerable dis 
like by the class of misters who have becn regu 
larly brought up to the business, and served their 
apprenticeships as climbing boys These look upon 
the lecksas men who intrude upon, or interfere 
with, their natural and, as they account it, leg i 
rights—declaring that only such is have becn 
brought up to the business should be allowed to 
establish themselves in itas masters The chimncy 
sweepers, as far as I can learn, have never pos 
sessed any guild, or any cspecial ti ide regul itions, 
and this opinion of their mghts bung invaded by 
the leeks arises most probably from their know 
ledge that during the climbing boy systcm every 
lad so employed, unless the son of lis employc:, 
wis obliged to be apprenticed 

This jealousy towards the leks docs not 1 all 
iflectthe operative sweepers, as some of these leeks 
alc good masters, and among them, perhaps, 18 to 
bc found the majority of the capitalists of the 
chimney sweeping trade, prying the best wigcs, 
wd finding their journeymen proper food and 
lodging Into whatever district I travelled I 
he urd the operative chimney sweepers speak lnghly 
in favour of some of the leeks 

Many of the small masters, however, sud “it 
were a shame’ for persons who had never known 
the horrors of climbing to come into the tride and 
take the bread out of the mouths of those who 
liad undergone the drudgery of the climbing 
ystem , and there appears to be some little justice 
in their remarks 

Since the introduction of machines into the 
chimney-sweeping trade the masters have in 
creased considerably In 1816 there were 200 
masters, and now there are 350 Before the ma 
chines were introduced, the high master sweepers 
or “ great gentlemen,’ as they were called, num 
bered only about 20, them present number 1s 
106 The lower class and master men swecpers, on 
tne other hand, were, under the climbing system, 
from 150 to 180 in number, but at present there 
are ag many as 240 odd = The myority of these 
trish hands are “ leeks,” not having been bicd to 
the business 


Or tHE INFERIOR CoImMNEY SWEEPERS—-THE 
“ KNULLERS” AND “ QUERILKS ” 


T'uE majority of occupations in all avilized com 

munities are divisible into two distinct classes, the 
employers and the employed The employers are 
necessauly capitalists to a greater or less extent, 
providing generally the materials sand implements 
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necessary for the work, as well as the subsistence 
of the workmen, in the form of wages and ap- 
propriating the proceeds of the labour, while the 
employed are those who, for the sake of the 
present subsistence supplied to them, undertake to 
do the requisite work for the employer In some 
fuw trades these two functions are found to be 
united in the same individuals The class 
known as peasant proprietors among the cult 
vitors of the sol are at once the labourers 
and the owners of the and and stock The cot 
ters, on the other hand, though renting the land 
of the proprietor, are, so to speak, peasant farmers, 
tilling the land for themselves rather than doing 
so it wages for some cipitalist tenant. In handi- 
crifts and manufactures the same combination of 
functions 1s found to prevail In the clothing 
districts the domestic wothers are generally their 
own masters, and so again in miny other brancnes 
of production These trading operatives ate 
known by diffcrent names in different trades In 
the shoe tradc, for instance, they are called 
“chamber masters,” in the “ cabinet trade” thev 
are termed “ garret masters,” and in “the coopers 
trade’ the name for them 1s “small trading 
mistefs Some style them “master men,” and 
others, “ single handed misters” In all occupa 
tions, however, the master men ire found to be es 
pecially injurious to the interests of the entue body 
of both capitalists and operatives, for, owing to the 
limited extent of their resources, they are obliged 
to find a market for their work, no matter at what 
the swnfice, and hence bv their excessive com 
petitions they serve to lower the prices of the 
tride to a most unprecedentcd extent I have as 
yet met with no occupition in which the existence 
of ucliss of master mcn has worked well for the in 
tercst of the trade, and I have found many which 
they hive reduced to a state of abject wretched 
ness It 1s 2 peculiar circumstance in connection 
with the mister men that they abound only in 
those culings which require + small amount of 
cipittl, and which, conscquently, render it easy 
for the operative immediately on the least dis 
iwiecment between him and his employe: to pass 
from the condition of an operative into thit of a 
trading workmen When among the fancy cabinet 
niikers I had a statement fiom 2 gentleman, in 
Aldersgate street, who supplied the materials to 
these men, that a fancy cabinet maker, the manufac- 
turcr of wiiting desks, tea caddies, ladies’ work- 
boxes, &c , could begin, and did begin, business on 
Icss than 3s 6d A youth had just then bought 
matcuals of him for 2s 6d to “ begin on a small 
dcsh,” stepping at once out of the trammels or 
ipprenticeship into the character of a master-man 
Now this facility to commence business on a man’s 
own account 1s far greater in the chimney sweepers’ 
tride than even in the desk makers,’ for the one 
needa no previous traming, while the other does 
Thus when other trades, skilled or unskilled, 
are depressed, when casual Jabour 1s with a masg 
of workpeople more general than constant labour, 
they naturally anqurc if they “cannot do 
better at something else,” and oftcn resort to such 
trades as the chimney sweepers’ It 18 open to 
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ail, skilled and unskilled ahke Distress, a de- 
sire of change, a vagabond spirit, a hope to “ better 
themselves,” all tend to swell the ranks of the 
single handed master chimney sweepers, even 
though these men, from the casualties of the 
tride in the way of “seasons,” &c, are often 
exposed to great privations 

There are in all 147 single handed masters, 
who are thus distributed throughout the metro 
polis — 

Southwark (17), Chelsea (11), Marylebone, 
Shoreditch, and Whitechapel (each 9), Hackney, 
Stepney, and Lumbeth (each 8), St Georges in 
the Eist (7), Rotherhithe (6), St Gules’ and 
East London (each 5), Bethnal green, Bermond 
sey, Camberwell, and Clapham (eh 4), St 
Pancras, Islington, Walworth, ind Greenwich 
(each 3), St James’s (Westminster), Holborn, 
Clerkenwell, St Lukes, Poplu, Westminster, 
West London, City Wandswoith, imd Wool 
wich (each 1), 1n all, 147 

Thus we perceive, that the single handed 
masters abound in the suburbs and poorc™ dis 
tricts, and it is genciilly in those puts where 
the lower rate of wages 1s paid thit these men 
are found to prevail Their existence ppears to 
be at once the cause and the consequence of the 
depreciation of the labour 

Of the single handed masters there 1s a sub cliss 
known by the nume of “knullers” or “ queriers ” 

The Anullers were formerly, it 1s probable, 
known as knellers The Saxon word Cryllan 
«3 to knell (to knull properly), or sound 1 bell, ind 
the name “knuller’ accordingly imphes the 
sounder of 1 bell, which has been done, therc 
«in be no doubt, by the London chimney -sweepers 
is well as the dustmen, to announce thei presence, 
and as still done in some country pirts One in 
formant his known this to be the prietice it the 
town of Hungerford in Berkshire The bell was 
in size between thit of the muffin min and the 
dustman 

The knuller is uso styled 1 “ queru?,” 1 name 
deitved from his making enquarzes at the doors of 
the houses as to whether his services are requircd 
or are hkely to be soon required, calling even 
where they know that a regular resident chimncy 
sweeper is employed The men go along calling 
“‘sweep,” more especially in the suburbs, ind if 
asked “ Are you Mr Soand So’s man! answer 
in the affirmativc, ind may then be called in to 
sweep the chimneys, or instructed to come in the 
morning Thus they receive the full charge of in 
established master, who, for the sake of his 
characte: and the contimuance of his custom, must 
do his work properly, while if such work be 
done by the knuller, 1t will be huruedly and 
therefore badly done, as all work 13, 1n a general 
way, when done unde: false prctences 

Some of the sharpest of these men, I 1m told, 
have becn reied up is sweepers, but 1t appears, 
although it 1s 1 matter difhcult to ascertain with 
precision, the myority have been brought up to 
some generally unskilled calling, as scivagers, 
costermongers, tinkers, bricklayers labours, 
soldiers, Ac The knullers or qucriers are almost 


all to be found among the lower class chimney- 
sweepers There are, from the best information 
to be obtained, from 150 to 200 of them Not only 
do thev scheme for employment in the way I 
have dcseribed, but some of them call at the 
houses of both rich and poor, boldly stating that 
they had been sent by Mr to sweep the 
flues I was informed by several of the master 
sweepers, thit miny of the fircs which happen in 
the metropolis ire owing to persons employing 
these “knullers,’ “for, say the high masters, 
“they scimp the work, andlewe 1 quantity of 
soot lodged im the chimney, which, in the event 
of 1. Juge fire being kept im the range or grate, 
ynites This opmon 18 to tae fires im the 
chimneys being caused by the scamped work of 
the knullers must be tiken with some allowance 
Tridesmen, whose established business 19 thus as 
they iccount it, usurped, wre naturuly angry with 
the usurpers 

There 13 ‘nother evil, so say the regular 
masters, resulting from the employment of the 
hnullers—the losses iccruing to persons cmploy 
ing them, as “they take anything they can lay 
thar hands upon ’ 

This, also, 18 1 charge eisy to mike, but not 
easy to refute, or even to sift One master chim 
ney sweeper told me that when chimneys are 
swept in rich mens houses there 1s umost uways 
some servint in attend ince to watch the swecpers 
If the mech, I im told, be watchful under these 
circumst inces, the poor are more vigil int 

The distmbution of the knullers or queners 18 
13 follows —Southwirk (17), Chelsea and St 
Gilis (11 each), Shoreditch and Whitechapel (10 
eich) Lambeth (9) Marylebone, Stepney and 
Wilworth (8 cach), St Georges in the East and 
Woolwich (7 eich), Islington and Hackney (6 
erch), Kast London, Rotherhithe, ind Greenwich 
(5 exh), Piddington, St Pincris, East London, 
Retherhithe wd Greenwich (5 each), Paddington 
St Pinciis, Bethnil Green, Bermondsey, and 
Cliyhiam (4 cich), Westminster, St Martin’s, 
Holborn, St Lukes, West London, Poplar, and 
Cimberwell (3 eich), St James s (Westminster), 
Clarkenwell, City of London, and Wandsworth 
(2 eich), Kensington (1), in all, 183 

Like the single h mded men the knullers abound 
inthe suburbs I endeavoured to fnd a knuller 
who hid been a skillcd Inbourcr, and was referred 
to one who, 1 wis told, had been a working 
plumber, and a “good hand at spouts” J found 
him 1 doggedly ognorint man, he sw no good, 
he sud, im books or newspapers, ind ‘ wouldnt 
s1y nothing to me, is I d told him it would be 
printed He wisnt v going to mike a holy 
show [so I understood him] of Aes self” 

Another knullia (to whom I was referred by a 
master: who occasion uly employed him 18 a jour 
neymin) gave mc the following account He was 
‘doing just middling ’ when I saw him he said, 
but his look was thit of a min who had known 
privations, ind the soot actually seemcd to bring 
out his wrinkles more fully, althoush he told me he 
was only between 40 and 50 vears old, he be- 
hhesed he was not 46 
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“JY was hard brought up, sir,” he said, “ay, 
them as ‘ll 1ead your book—-I mean them readers 
as 1s well to do—cannot fancy how hard Mother 
was a widow, fither was nobody knew where, 
and, poor woman, she was sometimes distracted 
that a daughter she had before her mariage, went 
all wrong She was a washerwomu, and slaved 
herself to death She died in the house [work 
house] m Birmingham I can read and write a 
little I was sent to a charity school, and when J 
was big enough I wis put ’prentice to a gun 
smith at Birmingham I ’m master of the business 
generally, but my perticler pirt 1s a gun lock filer 
No, sir, I can't say as «ver Thkedit, nothing but 
file file all airy  Jused to wash I wis hhe the 
free bits o’ boys that used to beg stecl filings 
ot mefor thar hfth of November treworks = J 
never could bear confinement Its mide me 
look older than I ought, I know, but whit cin 1 poor 
mando? No, I never carcd much about drinking 
I worked an an iron foundry when J wis out of 
my time I had a relation thit was foremin 
there Pcrhaps it might be that, among ul the 
dust and heat and smoke and stuff, that midc me 
a sweep at Jast, fur ] was then almost o1 quite 1s 
black as a sweep 

“Then I come up to London, ay, that must 
be more nor 20 yeirs bick QO, 1 came up to 
better myself, but I couldn’t get work cither at 
the gun mikers—and I fincy the London m ters 
dont like Birminghim hinds—nor it the iron 
foundnes, and the iron found:ics is nothing in 
London to what thes 3s yn Staffordshire and 
Warwickshire, nothmg at al, they miy say whit 
they hke Well, sn, 1 soon got very bad off 
My togs was hardly to call togs One mght—and 
it was a coldish mght, too—I slept in the park, 
and was all stiff and shivery next rormng As 
I was wandering about near the park, I wilkhed 
up a strect near the Abbex —King street, J think 
it s—and there wis 7 picture outside 1 public 
house, and a writing of men wanted for the rst 
India Companys bervice I went there again 
mn the evening, and there was soldiers smoking 
and drinking up and down, ind I ’listed at once 
I was to have my full bounty when I pot to the 
depot—Southampton I think they calledit Some 
how I begin to rue what Id done Well, I 
hardly can tell youwhy QO, no, I dont say I 
was badly used, not it all) But 1 hid heard of 
snakes and things in the parts 1 wis going to, and 
I gently hooked it Iwas i nivvy on diftcrent 
rails after that, but I never was strong cnough for 
that there work, and at last 1 couldnt get my 
more work todo Icame bich to London, well, 
sir, I can't say, as vou ash, why 1cime to London 
’atead of Birmingham I seemcd to go natural 
hke I could get nothing to do, and Lord! what 
I suffered! I once fill down in the Cut from 
hunger, and I was lifted into W itchorn’s, ind he 
said to his men, ‘ Give the poor fellow a httle 
drop of brandy, and after that a biscmit , the best 
things he can have’ He saved my life, sr The 
people at the bar—they sec’d 3t was no humbug— 
gathered 7id for me A pgnny apiece from 
some of Maudslay’s men, and a halfpenny from a 
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gent that hadn’t no other change, and a poor 
woman as I wis yong away shpt a couple of 
trottersnto my hand 

‘*T slept at a lodging house, then, in Bald win’s- 
girdens when I had money, and one day in Gray's 
inn lane I picked up an old gent that fell in the 
middle of the street, and might have been ran 
over After he’d felt in ll his pockets, and 
found he was all nght, he gave me 5s I knew a 
sweep, for I sometimes slept in the same house, in 
hing street, Drury Jane, and he was sick, and 
ws going to the big house And he told me all 
about his machines thit’s six or seven years back, 
and said if I’d pry 2s 6d down, and 2s 6d a 
weck, 3f I couldn’t pay more, I might have his 
machine for 20s I took 1t xt 17s 6d, and paid 
him every farthing hit jist kept him out of 
the house, but he died soon aftcr 

“Yes, I’ve beena sweepevcr since I’ve had 
to shift as well as I covld J don’t know that I 
I’m what you call a Nuller, or 1 Quericr Well, 
if I’m asked if I’m anybody s man, I don’t like 
to say ‘no,’ and I dont hhe to say ‘yes,’ so I 
says nothing if I cin help it Yes, I call at 
houses to ask if anything’s wanted I’ve gota 
job that wiv sometimes If they took me for 
invbodys man, I can’t help thit I lodge with 
another sweep which 1s bettcr off nor I am, and 
pry Inm 2s 9d a week for a little stur head 
plice with a bed m it I think I cleir 7s a 
weck, one week with another, but that’s the out- 
sidc I never go to church or chapel I’ve 
never got into the way of it Besides, I wouldnt 
be Jet in, Es pose, im my togs I ve only myself 
I cant sty I much like what I’m doing, but 
what cin a poor man do?” 


Or tur Fires or Lonpon 


Conxrctep with the subyect of chimney sweeping 
is one which attracts far lcss of the attention of 
the legislature and the public than its importance 
would seem to demand JI mean the fires in the 
metropolis, with them long trun of calamities, 
such as the loss of hfe and of property These 
calamities, too, especiilly as reguds the loss of 
ptoperty, are almost all endured by the poor, 
the destruction of whose furniture 13 often the 
destruction of their wholc property, as msurances 
aie rarcly efficted by them, while the wealther 
clisses, in the cise of fires, ire not exposed to the 
cvils of houselessness, and may be actually 
gainers by the conflagration, through the sum for 
which the property wis insurcd 

“he daily occurrence of fires 1n the metro- 
polis,” svy the Board of Health, “their extent, 
the numbcr of persons who pcrish by them, the 
enormous loss of property they occasion, the pre 
vilence of incendiarism, the apparent apathy with 
which such calamities arc iegarded, and the 
rapidity with which they are forgotten, will here 
after be referred to as evidence of a very low 
social condition and defective administrative organ- 
vation ‘These fires, 1t wis shown neatly a cen 
tury ago, when the subject of insurance was de 
bated in Parliament were fregucntly caused from 
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not having chimneys swept in proper time” I 
am informed that a chimney may be on fire for 
many days, unknown to the mmates of the house, 
and finally break out in the body of the building 
by ats getting into contact with some beim ot 
wood-work The recent burning of Limehous 
Church was occasioned by the soot collected im 
the flue taking fire and becoming red hot, when 
it ignited the wood work in the roof The flue, 
or pipe, was of i10n 

From 1 return made by Mr Braidwood of 
the houses and properties destroyed in the metro 
polis in the three yeirs ending in 1549 inclusive, 
it appears that the total number was 1111 ot 
contents destroyed (which, being gencrally msured 
separately, should be kcpt distinct) there wore 
1013 The subjomed table gives tie particulars 
1s to the proportion insured and uninsuied — 







Insured {Uninsured | Total 














Houses Q14 197 {1111 
Contcnts 609 404 {1018 
1523 601 





‘ The proportion per cent of the uninsured to 
the insurcd, would be— 
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The following table gives the total number of 
fires in the metropolis dumg a series of yeirs 


ABSTRACT OF CAUSES OF FIRE IN THF MLTROPOLIN, rrox 1333 to 1849, rnenusrvn. 
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Herc, then, we perceive that there are, upon an 
average of 17 years, no less than 770 “ fires” per 
annum, that 18 to say, 29 houses in every 10,000 
are discovered to be on fire every year, and about 
one fourth of these are umnsured In the year 
1888 the total number of fires was only 458, or 
20 in every 10,000 inhabited houses, whilst, 2n 


1849, the number had gradually progressed to 
838, or 28 in every 10,000 houses 

We have here, however, to deal more particn + 
larly with the causes of these fires, of which the 


following table gives the result of many years’ 


valuible experience — 


TABULAR EPITOME OF METROPOLITAN FIRES, FROM 1888 to 1849 
By W Bapperey, 29, Aurrep Strret, Is~rncron 
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Thus we perceive that, out of in werige of Here, then, we find that while the greatest pro 


665 fires per annum, the information bung de 
rived from 17 years’ experince the following 
were the numbcr of fircs produced by differcnt 


CRUSes —~— Averige 
No of 
Jires per 
Annitn 
Candles, various accidents with 169 
Flues, foul, defective, &c 74 
Unknown 63 
(ias 46 
Stoves over he ited 7 
linen, drying, airing, &c 30 


Accidents of various kinds, for the most 
part unavoidable 

Fire heat, application of, to virious hi 
zirdous manufacturing process $ 20 


Fire sparks ea 
Sh wings, loose, rgmited 20 
Yarelessness, pulpible instances of 18 
Kurnices, hilns, Ac , defective or over 
heted 16 
Children playing with fire or cindles =: 14 
Tobacco smoking 14 
Spontaneous combustion 13 
Wilfual 2 
Lucifer matches S| 
Oveus . 7 
lures, kindled on hearths ina othe 
wuproper plices 7 
Suspicious 7 
Lamps 5 
Drunkenness r 
Lime, slaking of 4 
Apparel, ignited on the person 4 
Fireworks 4 
‘Hot cinders put aw1y 3 
Ineautious fumigation 3 
Reading, working, or smoking in bed 133 
Tiearths defective . ’ 125 


portion of fires are caused by accidents with candles, 


vbout one ninth of the hres above mentioned anse 
from foul flues, or 75 out of 665, a circumstance 
which teaches us the usefulness of the class of la 
bourcis of whom we have been lately treating 

It would seem that a much larger proportion of 
the fires ire wilfully produced than appear in the 
thove tible 

The Board of Herlth, in speaking of incen- 
diarism in connection with mnsurance, report — 

‘Inquiries connected with measures for the 1m- 


provement of the population have developed the 
operation of insurances, in engendering crimes 
and cilamities , negatively, by weakening natur il 


responsibiliues and motives to care and fore 
thought positively, by temptations held out to 
the commission of crime 1n the facihty with which 
insurance money 1s usually obtainable 

The steady ancrease in the number of fires 
in the metropolis, whilst our advance in the arts 
gives means for their diminution, 18 ascribable 
miunly to the operation of these two causes, and 
to the division and weakening of administrative 
wuthority From information on which we can 
rojy, we feel assured that the cmme of incen 
diuzism for the sake of insurance moncy exists to 
1 fir greatcr extent than the public are aware of” 

M: Brudwood has expressed his opinion that 
only one half of the property in the metropolis 18 
insured, not as to numbers of property, but as to 
vilue, but the proportion of insured and umn- 
sured houses could not be ascertained 

Mr Baddeley, the inspector to the Society for 
the Protection of Life fiom Fire, who had given 
attention to the subject for the last 30 years, gave 
the Boud the following account of the increase of 
hres — 
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Proportion 
Fires per | Of which | per Cent 
Annum of were fof Insured 
—e Housesand| Totally |Housesand 
Properties |Uninsured | Properties 
Burnt 
In the first seven 
years there were 
on an average 623 215 6515 
In the second 
seven years 790 244 693 





During this period there has been a great in 
crease in the number of dwellings, but this his 
been chiefly in suburban pliccs, where fircs rarely 
occur 

‘The frequency of fires,” 1t 13 further stated, 
“led Mr Payne, the coroner of the City of 
London, to revive the exercise of the coroners 
function of inquiring into the causes of fires 
most usefully Out of 58 inquests held by him 
(in the City of London ind the borough of 
Southwark, which comprise only one eighteenth 
of the houses of the metropolis) since 1845, it 
appears that, 8 were proved to be wilful, 27 
apparently accidental, ind 23 from causes un 
known, including suspicious causes The propor 
tion of ascertained wilful fires was, thcrefore, 23 
per cent , which gives strong confirmation to the 
indications presented by the statistical returns 1» 
to the excess of insured property burnt above un 
insured ” 

The at once mean and reckless criminality of 
arson, by which a man exposes his neighbours to 
the msk of a dreadful death, which he himsclf 
tikes measures to avoid, his long and on miny 
(ccasions, gone unpunished in London ‘The 
Insurance compinics, when a demand is made upon 
them for a loss through fire, institute an inquiry 
carried on quietly by thar own people The 
claimant 18 informed, if sufficient 1¢asons for such 
a step appear, that from suspicions circumstances, 
which had come to the knowledge of the com 
pany, the demind would not be complied with, 
and that the company would resist any wtion for 
the recovery of the money The criminil becomes 
alarmed, he 1s afraid of committing himself, ind 
so the matter drops, and the insurance companies, 
not being required to pay the indemnification, are 
satisfied to save their money, and let the incen 
diarism remain unnoticed or unpunished Mr 
Payne, the coroner, has on some occisions stiongly 
commented on this practice as one which showed 
the want of a public prosecutor 


A few words as regards the means of extinc 
tion and help 1 fires 

Upwards of two years 1go the Commissioners 
of Police mstructed their officers to note the time 
which elapsed between the earliest alarm of fre 
and the armval of the first engine Seventeen 
fires were noted, and the average duration of time 
before the fire bngade or any parochial or local 
fire engine, reached the spot, was 36 minutes 
Two or three of these fires were in the suburbs so 


that in this crowded city, so densely packed with 
houses and people, fifteen fires raged unchecked 
for more than half an hour 

There are in the metropolis, not including the 
more distant suburbs, 150 public fire stations, 
with engines provided under the management of 
the parochial authorities The hre brigade has 
but seventeen stations on land, ind two on the 
river, which are, indeed, floiting engines, one 
being usually moored near Southwark bridge, the 
other hiving no stated plice, being changed in its 
locality, 1g may be considered best In the course 
of three vcirs, the term of the ofhual mquiry, 
the engines of the fire brigade reached on the 
werage the place where a fire was raging thaty 
fuic times as the earliest means of assistance, 
when the parochial engines did the same only in 
the proportion of two to the thirty five 

Mr Braidwood, the director of the fire brigade, 
stated, when questioned on the subject with a view 
to ureport to be laid before Parliament, th it “ the 
wcrige time of in cngine turning out with horses 
wis from three to seven minutes’ The engines 
ire driven it the rite of ten miles in hour along 
the strccts, which, in the old coaching days, was 
considered the “best royal mul pace” Indecd, 
there hive been frequent complaints of the 
rapidity with which the fire engines are diiven, 
and if the drivers were not skilful and wert, it 
would really amount to recklessness 

“ Tnformaition of the breiking out of a fre,” it 
is stated in the report, “will be conveyed to the 
stition of the bugade at the 1ate of about five 
miles in hour thus in the case ot the occurrence ot 
a fic w thin a mile of the station, the intelligence 
my be conveyed to the station in about twelve 
minutcs, the horscs will be put to, ind the 
engine got out into the strect in about five 
minutcs on the averige, it traverses the mule in 
ubout six minutes, td the witer his to be got 
nto the cngime, which will occupy about hve 
minutes, making, under the most favourable ecir- 
cumstinccs for such 1 distance, 28 minutes, or for 
chalf mle distance, an average of not Icss than 
20 mimutes ” 

The avcrage distance of the occurring hres 
from a brigade station were, however, during a 
period of three yeirs, terminating in 1850, up 
wards of a mie One was five miles, several 
four milcs, more were two miles, and a mile and 
a half, while the most destructive fires were at an 
avcrage distance of 1 mile and three quarters 
Thus it wis impossible for a fire brigade to give 
assistance as soon as assistance was needed, and, 
under other circumstances, might have been ren- 
dered And all this damage may and does very 
often result from what secms so trifling a neglect 
is the non sweeping of a chimney 

Mr W_ Baddeley, an engineer, and a Ingh 
authouty on this subject, has stated that he had 
attended fircs for 30 years in London, and that, of 
838 fires which took place in 1849, two-thirds 
might have been easily extinguished had there 
betn an immediate application of water In some 
places, he said, delay originated from the turn 
cocks being at wide intervals, and some of the 
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compinies objecting to let any but their own | occurred, where, upon the fire being extinguished, 
servants have the command of the main-cocks. the arrangements for the spread of the fire are 

The Board of Health have recommended the | found and made manifest. Several of this class 
formation of a series of street-water plugs within | of incendiaries for the imaurance money are now 
short distances of each other, the water to be con | 1n prison The saving of money alone, by the 
stantly on ut high pressure night and dy, and the | prevention of fires, would be worth the whole ex 
whole to be under the charge of a trained body | pense of the hke arrangement in London, where 
of men such as compose the present hre bmgade, | 1t 1s well known that similar practices prevail ex- 
provided at appointed st itions with every necessary | tensively ” 


apphance in the way of hose, pipes, ladders, &c The following statement was given by Mr 
“The hose should be within the reach, it is | Quick, an engineer, on this subject — 
urged in the report, “fixed, and applied on in “ After the destruction of the terminus of the 


average of not more than five minutes from the | South Western Railway by fire, I recommended 
time of the alarm being given, thit is to say, in | them to have a 9 inch main, with 3 inch outlets 
less than one fourth of the time within which fire | Icading to six stand pipes, with joing screws for 
engines are brought to bear under existing u | hose pipes to be attached, and that they should 
1angements, and with a still greater proportionate | curry 1 3.1nch pype of the sime description up 
diminution of risks and sc rious acudents into each floor, so that a hose might be attached 
Nor 1s this mode of cxtinguishing fires 1 mere | 1n iny room where the fire commenced 
expermment Its successfully practised in some “In how many minates may the hose be 
of the Americin cities, Philidelphia umong the | attached '—There 1s only the time of attaching 
number, and in some of our own mainuficturing | the hose, which need be nothing hie a mimute 
towns Mr kmmott, the cnginecr ind manager | I hive indecd recommended that 1 short length 
of the Oldham W iter works, has descmbed the | of hose with 1 short nozzle or branch should be 
practice in that town on the occurrence of fires — | hept attiched to the cock, so that the cock has 
“In five cases out of six, the hose 1s pushed | only to be turned, which 3s done in an instant 
into a water-plug, and the water thrown upon a ‘ It appe us thit fire engines requre 26 men to 
building on fire, for the avcrmge pressure of witer | work cich «1 gine of two 7 inch barrels, to pro- 
mm this town 1s 146 fect, by this means our fircs | duce a jet of ibout 50 fret high The arrange 
| 
| 














are generally extinguished even before the he wy | ment cured out, at your recommendation, with 
engine arrives at the spot The hose 38 much | six jets, 13 ¢quiy dent to heeping 81x such engines, 
preferred to the engine, on account of the speed ; ind the power of 156 men, in icadincss to act at 
with which itis apphicd, ind the readiness with | ul times, mght and diy, at about a minutes 
which it 13 used, for one min cin manige 1 hose, ; noticc, for the catinction of fires ?—It wall give a 
and throw as much water on the building on fire | powcr more than equal to that numbe: of men, 
19. an engine worked by miny men On this | for the jcts given off from + 20 inch main will be 
‘ccount we very rirely indecd use the engines, ts | much more segulit ind powerful, and will deliver 
they possess no advantage whitever ovcr the | more watcr thin could be delivered by any 
hose ” cnzine ‘Lhe jcts at that place would be 70 fect 
When the city of Wimburgh was icbuilt two | logh 
or three years back, after its destruction bv fire, The system of roof cisterns, which was at one 
it was rebuilt chicily under the ducction of Mr | t1me popular as a means of extinction, has been 
W = Inndley, the engiicer, and, 15 fir a Mr | found, it vppears, on account of thar leakage and 
Lindley could accomplish, on simitarv principlcs, | uiffision of dimp, to be but sorry contrivances, 
auch as the abolition of cesspools Yhe wringe | ind hive very generily been discontinued Mr 
ments for the surface clcansing of tue strects by | Holme, a builder in Liverpool, givcs the follow 
means of the hose and jet and the water plugs, | ing, cven under the circumstances, amusing 1 
are made avilable for the catinction of fires, and | count of a fire where such a cistern was pro 
with thc following icsults, is communicated by | vided — 
Mr Iindley — ‘he owner of a cotton kiln, which had been 
“Have there been fires in buildings in Him | rcpeatedly burnt, tooh it into his head to erect a 
burgh in the portion of the town rebwilt'—\Les, | linge tink in the roof His idea wis, that when 
repeatedly They have ul, howevcr, becn put: a tre occurred, they should have water at hand, 
out atonce If they had hid to wut the usual md when the me ascended, 1t would burn th« 
time for engines and water, say 20 minutcs or wooden tink, and the whole of the contents 
half an hour, these might all have led to exten | being discharged on the fire hhe a citaract, 1t 
sive conflagrations would at once extmguish it Well, the hun 
“What has been the effect on insurance’— gin took fire, the smoke was so suffocating, 
The eticct of the rapid extinction of fires his; that nobody could get at the internal pipe, and 
brought to light to the citizens of Hamburgh, the , the whole building was again destroyed But 
fact that the grcater proportion of their fiics are | whit became of the tank? It could not burn, 
the work of incendiiics, for the sake of the in because 1t was hlled with water, consequently, 1t 








surance money. <A person 1s absent, smoke 1s | boiled most idmirably No hole was singed in 
seen to exude, the alarm of fre is given, and the | its side or bottom, it looked very picturesque, 
decor 1s forced open, the jet applied, and the fire ‘ 

extinguished immediately Case after case has 


but 1t was utterly useless 
The necessity of almost immediate help 1 
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chown 1m the following statement by Mr Bra:d- 
wood, when consulted on the subject of fire- 
scapes, which under the present system are not 
considered sufficiently effective — 

“Taking London to be six miles long and 
three miles broad, to have anything hke an 
efficient system of fire escapes, it would be neces 
sary to have one with a min to attend it within a 
quarter of a mile of each house, as assistance, to 
be of any use, must generally be rendered within 
fve minutes after the alarm is given To do this 
the stations must be within a quarter of a mile of 
each other (as the escapes must be taken 1ound 
the angles of the stiets) 253 stitions would 
thus be required and as many men 

“ At present scaling ladders are kept >t all the 
engine stitions, and cuvis sleets ilso it some 
of them, sevcril lives have been saved by them, 
but the distance of the stations fiom eich other 
renders them applicable only in + linuted number 
of instances ” 

The engines of the fire brigade thiow up rout 
90 gulons a minute) Their number 1s tbout 
100 The cost of a fire engine 13 from 60/ to 
1007, and the hose, buckets, und general ippr 
Litus, cost nearly the same amount 


O; tun SEWERMLN 4ND NIGHTMEN Ub 
LonbDon 


Wz now come to the considerition of the list 
of the sevcril clisses of |ibourers eng ted in the 
removal of the species of 1cfuse from the metro 
pols I nave before sud that the public refuse 
of a town consists of two kinds — 

I The strect refuse 


II The house refuse 
Of each of these kinds thcic we two spe 
vies — 
A The dry 
B The wet 


The dry strcet refuse consists, 1s we have $ en, 
of the refuse earth, bricks, mo.tir, oyster shells, 
potsherds, and pinsherds 

And the dry house refuse of the soot wd ashcs 
of our fires 

The wet street refuse consists, on the other 
hand, of the mud, slop, and surface water of our 
public thoroughfares 

And th: wet house refuse, of what is familly 
known as the ‘‘slops’ of our residences, ind the 
hquid retuse of our factories and sliuyhtu 
houses 

We have already collected the ficts in connec 
tion with the three first of these subjects We 
have ascertained the total umount of Vach of these 
snecies of refuse which have to be innnilly re- 
moved from the cipitil We have set forth the 
iggregate number of libourers who are engaged 
m the removal of it, as well as the gross sum thit 
13 paid for so doing, showing the individual carn 
mgs of each of the workmen, and arriving, as 
near as possible, at the profits of their employers, 
as well as the condition of the emploved This 
has been done, it 18 believed, for the first time on 
this country, and af the subject his led us into 
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longer discusaons than usual, the importance of 
the matter, considered ina sanitary point of view, 
18 aitch that a moment's reflection wall convince 
us of the value of the imquiy—espeually in 
connection with a work which aspires to embrace 
the whole of the offices performed by the la- 
bourers of the cipitil of the British Empire 

It now but remains for us to complete this 
novel ind vist inqmry by settling the condation 
and earnings of the men cngayed in the removal ot 
the list species of public refuse I shall consider, 
fist, the aysiegate quantity of wet house refuse 
thit has to be innually removed , secondly, the 
means awlopted for the removal of it, thirdly, the 
cost of so doing , and Jistly, the number of men 
engaged im this hind of work, is well 18 the 
wages pud to them uid the physical mtcellectual, 
ind mori condition in which they cxist, or, more 
plopely speaking, are allowed to remain 


On tur Wit Horst Ritts, or Loxpow 


Aut house refuse of & liquid o1 semi liquid cha 
Liter is wef ictuse It may be culled semi hquid 
when it his become mingled with any solid sub- 
stunce, though not so fully is to have lost its pro 
perty of fluidity, its nituril powc to flow uong 
t suitable inclination 

Wet house rcfuse consists of the “slops” of 
a houschold It consists, indecd, of ald waste 
Witer, whether from thc supply of the water 
compunes, or from the run fall collected on the 
roofs or vuds of the houses, of the ‘suds’ ot 
the woherwomcn, md the witcr uscd in every 
deputment of scouring, cleansmy, or cooking = It 
consists morcovel, of the refuse procecds from the 
severul fictories, dve houses Ac, of the blood 
uid otha: refuse (not devoted to Prusman blue 
minuficture or suzir refining) from the butchers 
sliughter houses ‘nd the knachers’ (horse slaugh 
tercis) yuds, ag well is the rcfuse fluid fiom 
Ul chemical processes, quinuties of chemically 
impregn ited watcr, for cxample, being pumped, as 
soon is exhuisted, from the tan pits of Ber- 
mondscy ito the diuns and sewers From the 
greit hitimimutictories (chiefly also in’ Ber 
mondsey ind other puts of the Borough) there 19 
a constint flow of waiter mixed with dyes and 
other substinces, to iwdd to tne wet retuse of 
London 

It is evident, then, that all the witer consumed 
or wisted in the met polis must form 1 portion of 
the total sum of the wet refuse 

There as, however, the exception of whit 1s 
used for the watcung of gudiens, which is ab 
sorbed ut once by the soil ind its vegctible pro» 
ducts, we must also exclude such portion of 
water isis upplicd to the laving of the road and 
strcet dust on dry summer days, ind whicn forms 
aput of the sticet mud or § mac” of the scava- 
gurscurt, rither than of the sewerige and we 
mus. further deduct the witer derived fiom the 
strect plugs for the supply of the fire engines, 
which 1s consumed or absorbed in the extinction 
of the flimcs, as well is the water required for 
the victualling of ships ou the eve of a voyage, 
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when such supply 1s not derived immediately from 
the Thames 

The quantity of water required for the diet, or 
beverage, or general use of the population, the 
quantity consumed by the maltsters, distillers, 
brewers, ginger beer and soda water makers, and 
manufacturing chemists, for thc making of te., 
coffee, or cocoa, and for drinking at meals (which 
38 often derived from pumps, ind not from the 
supplies of the wate: companics) ,—the water 
which 1s thus consumed, im a prepared or in 1 
simple state, passes into the wet refuse of the 
metropolis in another form 

Now, according to reports submitted to Parla 
ment when an improved system of water supply 
was under consider ition, the duly supply of water 
to the metropolis 18 as follows —- 





Gallons 
From the Water Comp imes 44,383,329 
oe » Artesian Wells 8,000,000 
sy », land spring pumps 3,000,000 
55,383,329 


The yearly rain fall throughout the area of the 
metropolis 18 172,053,477 tons, or 33,589,97 2,120 
gallons, 2 feet deep of rain filling on every square 
inch of London in the course of the year The 
ye irly total of the water pumped or filling into 
the metropolis 1s as follows — 











Gallons 
Yearly mechanical supply 19,215,000,000 
»» natural ditto 35,5389,972,122 
A” 754,972,122 


The reader will tind the detuls of this subject 
itp 2053 of the present volume I recipitulite 
the results here to save the tiouble of reference, 
and briefly to present the question under one he id 

Of course the rain which ultimately forms 1 
portion of the gross wet refuse of London, can be 
only such as falls on that part of the metiopo 
litan area which 1s occupied by buildings or 
streets What falls upon ficlds, gardens, ind ill 
open ground, 1s absorbed by the soil But 2 larg: 
proportion of the rain falling upon the streets, 1s 
either absorbed by the diy dust, or retained in 
the form of mud , hence that only which falls on the 
house tops and yards can be said to contiubute 
largely to the gross quantity of wet refuse poured 
into the sewers he stieets of London appeir to 
occupy one tenth of the entire mctropolitan atea, 
and the houses (estimating 300,000 as occupying 
upon an average 100 square yards each *) another 
tithe of the surface The remaining 92 squarc 
miles out of the 115 now included in the Reyis 
trar General’s jimmts (which extend, 1t should be 
remembered, to Wandsworth, Lewisham, Bow, 
and Hampstead), may be said to be made up of 
suburban gardens, fields, parks, &c, where thie 

* In East and West London there are rather morc 
than 32 houses to the acre which ives an average of 15] 
square yards to each dwelling so that allowing the 
streets here to occupv one thud of the areca, we have 
100 square yards for the space covcred by cach housc 
in Lewisham, Hampstead, and Wandsworth, there 1s 


not one house to the acre The dverage number of 
ouses per acre throughout London 1s 4 
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rain water would soak into the earth We have, 
then, only two-tenths of the gross rain fall, or 
7,700,000,000 gallons, that could posmbly appear 
in the sewers, and calcniating one third of this to 
be absorbed by the mud and dust of the streets, 
we come to the conclusion that the total quantity 
of rain water entering the sewers 18, in round 
numbers, 5,000,000,000 gallons per annum 

Reckoning, therefore, 5,000,000,000 gallons 
to be derived from the annual rain fall, it ap 
poirs thit the yearly supply of water, from all 
sources, to be accounted for among the wet house 
rcfuse 1s, mm round numbers, 24,000,000,000 
gallons 

The refuse water from the fictories need not be 
cilculited sepuately, as its supply 1s included in 
the water mechineally supphed, and the Joss 
from ev iporation in boiling, &c, would be per- 
fuctly insignificant if deducted from the vast 
annuil supply, but 850,000,000 gallons have been 
allowed for this and other losses 

Thcre 1s still another source of the supply of 
wet house refuse unconnected either with the 
run fall or the mechanical supply of water—I 
mean such proportion of the blood or other refuse 
from the butchers’ and knackers’ premises as 13 
wished into the sewers 

Ofaal rectus show that the yearly quantity 
of uumus sold in Smithfield 1s— 


Horned cattle 224,000 
Sheep 1,550,000 
Calves 27,300 
Pic» 40,000 

1,841,30u 


The blood flowing from a slaughtered bullock, 
whcther killed according to the Christian or the 
Jewish fishion, amounts, on an average, to 20 
quarts, from a sheep, to 6 or 7 quarts, froma 
pig, 5 quarts, and the same quantity from a, calf 
The blood from a horse slanghtered in a knackers’ 
yird 1s about the simeas that from a bullock 
This blood used to bring far higher prices to the 
butcher thin can be now realized 

In thc cvidence taken by a Select Committee ot 
the House of Commons in 1849, concerning 
Smithfield market, Mr Wyld, of the Fox and 
Knot y ud, Smithheld, stated that he slaughtered 
about 150 cattle weekly ‘“ We have a sort of 
well made im the slaughterhouse,” he said, “ which 
receives the blood I receive about 1/ a week 
for it, it goes twice a day to Mr Ton’s, at Bow 
Common We used to receive a good deal more 
forit’ Iven the market for blood at Mr Tons, 
1s, I am informed, now done away with He was 
a manuficturer of artificial manure, a preparation 
of mght soil, blood, &c, baked in what may be 
callud ‘‘ cakes,’ and exported chiefly to our sugar 
growing colomes, for manure His manure yard 
his been suppressed 

I am assured, on the authority of experienced 
butchers, that at the present tyme fully three 
fourths of the blood from the aninals slaughtered 
in London becomes a component pait of the wet 
refuse I treat of, being washed into the sewers 
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The more wholesale slaughterers, now that blood 
18 of little value (9 gallons in Whitechapel market, 
the blood of two beasts—less by a gallon—can be 
bought for 3d ), send this animal refuse down the 
drains of their prenuses in far greater quantities 
than was formerly their custom 

Now, reckoning only three-fourths of the blood 
from the cattle slaughtered in the metropolis, 
to find its way into the sewers, we have, according 
to the numbers above given, the following yeaily 


supply — 


Gallons 
From horned cattle 840,000 
», sheep 1,713,000 
» Pigs 37,500 
» ~cllves 20,090 
2,646,090 


This 18 merely the blood from the anim is sold 
in Simthfeld market the lambs not being included 
in the return, while agrcat many pigs and calves 
ire slaughtered by the London tridcesmen, without 
then having been shown in Smithficld 

The ordure fiom a slaughtered bullock 18, on in 
average, fiom } to} cwt Many beosts yield one 
cwt , tnd cows “halled full of griss, as much 
as two cut Ot this excremcntitious mittar, IT am 
informed, ibout v fourth pait 1s washed into the 
sewers In sheep, cilves, ind pigs, however, 
there is very littl ordurc when slaughtered, only 
v or 4 Ibs ain each win 2 erage 

Of the number of horses killed there 1s no 
officiiul or published weount One min familiar 
with the subject cuculited it wt 100 weekly td 


the blood fiom the hnuchers vurds as, I um told, | 


wished into the sewers consequently its yculy 
amount will be 26 OOO gilions 

But even this is not the whole ot the wet house 
refuse of London 

There uc, an addition, the cacrety of the 
inhabit ints of the houses ‘bhesc ac said to wer ae 
i tb daily per herd, including men, women, wud 
children 

It 1s cstimited bv Bouse wult and confirmed 
bv Liebig, that cuch ndividual produces | 1b of 
sulid cacicament umd 14 1b of liquid excrement 
per diy, maling 1! Ib cach, or 150 Ibs per 100 
individuals, of sen liquid refuse from the wit 
closet ‘ But, savs the Surveyor of the Me 
tropolitan Commission of Sewers, “ there is otha 
icfuse resulting from culmuy operations, to be 
conveyed through the drunusy ind the whole my 
be about 250 tbs for 100 persons 

The more fluid part of thiv icfusc, however, 1s 
yncluded in the quintity of witcr before given so 
thit there remains only the more solid excremen 
titious mitter to dd to the previous total Tins 
then, 1s 3 1b daily und individually , or from the 
metropolitin populition of meatly 2,500,000 a 
duly supply of 600,000 lbs, rather more thin 
267 tons, and a veurly aggregate for the whole 
metropolis of 219,000,000 lbs, or very nearly 
about 100,000 tons 

From the foregoing account, then, the following 
18 shown to be 


pe rr 


The Gross Quantsty of Ue Wet House Refuse of 
the Metropolss 
Gallons Lhs 


24,000,000,000 = 240 ,000,004,000 
2,646 08) = ager 


**Slops’ and unab- 
sorbed rain water 
Blood of beasts 


: horves 26,000 == 000 
rxcreta 219,008,000 
Dung of  slaugh 

tered ¢ attle 17,400,000 








Total 24,002 607,000 = 240,263,120,000 
Hence we mav conclude that the more fluid 
portion of the wet house refuse of London amounts 
to 24 000 000 000 gallons per annum, and that 
iltogether it weighs, in round numbers, about 
240 000 000 000 Ibs, or 100,000,000 tons 
As these refuse products ire not so much 
mitters of trade or sale as other commodities, of 
course less attention has been given to them, in 
the commcreitl attmbutes of weight and admea- 
surement I will endeavour, however, to present 
ws uniform tible ot the whole great mass of me- 
tropolitun wet house refuse in cubic inches 
‘Lhe anpenu standiurd gallon is of the capacity 
of 277 274 cubic inches, and estimating the solid 
excroment spoken of a» the ordinary weight of 
euth or of the soil of the lind, at 18 cubie feet 
the ton, we hive the following result, calculating 
im cound numbers — 


Wet House Lu fuse of the Meti opolrs 


24,060 000 000 gil = 6 600 000-066 060 cuo in 
LOU YOO tons = 3 110,400 COU 


Tosquaict 


Solid » 


Thus, by this process of admeisurement, we 
find the 


Wri 
ol 


6 603 110 400 000 cubic in, or 
3,4d2U, 000 WU cubic tect 


Potse Reresr) 
LoNnvONn J 
lures best show the ex 
Tie best sl the extent of this refuse, 
“anexpressible to common apprecition “by 
numbers that hive nume’ 


ror Mrans ob Riwovine tun Wet 
TlotsF RI EUSE 


O1 


Wurintr this miss of filth be, zymotically, the 
cise of cholera or whether it be (as cannot be 
be questioned) 2 means of avgricultural fertility, 
wid thacfore of national wealth it mast be re 
moved J uced not dilute, in expl uning 1 necessity 
Which is obvious to every man with uncomupted 
physical scnses, and with the common moral sense 
of dec ner 

‘Dr Pilcy, ita» sud, in areccnt Report to the 
Mctropolitin Commission of Sewers, “ gave to 
Bunckb udt and other trivellers t set of mstruc- 
tlons 1 to pomts of observation of the manners 
ini conditions of the populitions amongst whom 
they triveliled Onc of the leading instinctions 
wis to obscive how they disposed of their excreta, 
for wit they did with that showed him what 
men were, he also inquired what structure they 
hid to answer the purpose of a privy, and what 
woe tier habits in respect to 1t, ‘This mforma- 
tion 1 Palcy desired, not for popular use, but for 
hunsclf for he was accustomed to say, that the 
facts connected with that topic gave him more 
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information as to the rea! condition and civilisation 
of a popul:tion than most persons would be aware 
of Jt would mform him of their real habits of 
cleanliness, of real decency, self respect, and con 
_ hected moral habits of high social importance It 

would inform him of the real state of police, and 
of local administration, and much of the general 
government 

“ The human ordure which de files the churches, 
the bases of public edifices and works of art in 
Rome and Naples, and the Itahan cities, gives 
more sure indications of the reo] moril and soul 
position of the Itahan population thin any im 
pressions derived from the edifices and works of 
art themaclves 

“ The subject, in relation to which the Jewish 
lawgiver gave most particular dirt ctions, 18 one on 
which the sezious attention ind Jabour of public 
administrators miy be claimed 

The next question, 13— Z/ow 18 the wet house 
refuse to bc removed? 

There arc two ways — 

1 One 1s, to trinsport it to a river, or some 
powerfully current stream by 1 scries of 
ducts 

2 The other 18, to dig a hole im the neigh 
bourhood of the house, there collect the 
wet refusc of the household und when 
the hole or pit becomcs ful', remove the 
contents to some other part 

In London the most obvious meins of getting 
nid of a nuisance 38 to convey it into the Thimes 
Nor has this been donein London only In Pains 
the Seime 1s the receptacle of the sewage but, 
comparatively, to a much smaller cvtent thin in 
London The frcal deposits accumulited m_ the 
houses of the French cupitud) ire druncd into 
“fixed” and moveable cesspools The contents 
of both these descriptions of cesspools (of wlich I 
shul give an account when [ trcit of the cesspool 
system) are removed penodi ily, under the direc 
tion of the government, to lirge receptacles, called 
vowrves, i Montfaucon, and the lorest of Bondy, 
where such refuse is mide into portible manure 
The evilsof this system are not a few, but the 
river 18 spared the greater pollution of the Thimcs 
Neither as the Sune swayed by the tide as is the 
Thames, for in London the very sewers are 
affected by the tidulinfluencc, ind are not to be 
entered until some time before o1 after high water 
Z need not do more, for my prcscent inquiry, than 
allude to the Liffy, the Clydc, the Humber and 
others of the rivers of the United Kingdom, being 
used for purposes of sewerige, 25 chinncls to 
carry off that of which the liw prohibits the 
retention 

Of the folly, not to say wickedne s, of this 
principle, there can be no doubt The vegetation 
which gives, demands food ‘I'he grass will wither 
without its fitting nutriment of manure, is the 
sheep would perish without the pasturage of the 
grass Nature, in temperate and moist climates, 
18, 80 to speah, her own manurer, her own re 
storer The sheep, which are as wild and active 
os goats, manure the Cumberland fells in which 
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(or, indeed, in the general pasturage) of the 
northern and some of the midland counties, 
women, with a wooden implement, may be corti- 
nually seen in the later autumn, or earlier and 
milder winter, distributing the ‘“stercoraceous 
treasure,” as Cowper calls it, which the annmals, 
to use the North Yorkshire word, have “ dropped,” 
as well as any extraneous manure which may 
have been spread for the purpose As population 
and the demand for bread increase, the need of 
extraneous m imures also increases , and Nature in 
her benchcence his provided that the greater the 
consumption of food, the greater shall be the 
promoters of 1ts reproduction by what 1s loath 
some to man, but deminded bv vegetation  Lie- 
hig 19 I shill afterwards show more fully, contends 
thit many in ind and desolate rcgion in the East, 
brown and burnt with birrenncss, became a deso 
Intion beciuse men understood not the restoration 
which ul nature demands for the land He de 
clues that the now desolate regions of the Hast 
had becn madc desolate, becruse “ the inhabitants 
did not understind the art of restoring exhausted 
soil It would be hopeliss now to form, or 
ittempt to form, the “ hinging girdens,” or to 
display the nch florescence “‘round about Baby 
lon,’ to be sren when Alexander the G-eat died 
m thit atv The Tigris aud Fuphrates, before 
ind after thar junction, Liebig maintains, have 
cairned ind to a circumscribed degree, still carry, 
into the sea “2. sufficient tmount of manure for 
the reproduction of food for milhons of human 
bongs It ay sud thit, “could that matter 
only bc aurcsted im its progress, and converted 
into bread ind wine, fruit ind becf mutton and 
wool, linen id cotton, then cities mht flourish 
once mor in the desert where men are now dig 
ging for the relics of primitive avilization, and 
discovering the symbols of Juxury and ease beneath 
the barren sand and the sunburnt clay ” 

This 1s one greitev.l, but in our metropolis there 
18 1 greater, 1 fir greater, beyond all in degree, 
cven if the sume ibuse exist clsewhere What 
society with one consent pronounces filth—thecvt 
cuitions of the human bedy—1s not only washed 
into the Thames, and the lind so deprived of a vast 
amount of nutrimcnt, but the tide wishes these eva 
cuitions bick again, with other abominations The 
waiter we use is derived almost entirely from the 
‘Thimes, and therefore the w iter in which we boil 
our vegetables ind our me it, the water for our coffee 
ind tea, the witcr brewc d for ourconsumption, comes 
to us and is mbibed by us, impregnated over and 
over igain with our own ammal oftal We import 
guano, and drink a solution of our own feces a 
manure wlrch might be made far more valuabl< 
thin the foreign guano 

Such are 1 few of the evils of making a com 
mon sewer of the neighbouring river 

The other mode of removal 1s, to convey the 
wct house refuse, by drains, to a hole near the 
house where it 1 produced, and empty it period: 
cally when full 

The house drainage throughout London has two 
charretenstics By one system all excrementitious 


they feed In the more cultivated sheep walks | and slop refuse generally 19 carried usually along 
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brnck drains from the water closets, privies, sinks, 
lavatories, &c, of the houses into the cesspools, 


where it accumulates until 1ts removal (by manual 
Jabour) becomes necessarv, which 18 not, as an 


‘verage, more than once in two vears By the 
other, and the newer system, all the house refuse 
is dramed into the public sewer, the cesspool 


syatem being thereby abolished All the houses 


built or rebuilt since 1848 are constructed on the 
last mentioned principle of draimage 


The first of these modes 1s cesspoolige 
The second 18 sewerage 


I shall first deal with the sewerage of the me 
tropolis 


OF THE QUANTITY OF METIOFULITAN 
SrwaaGr 


Havine estimated the gross quantity of wet house 
refuse produccd throughout London in the cours 
of the yer, and explained the two modes of re 
moving it from the immediate viaimty of the 
house, I will now proceed to set forth the quantity 
of wet house refuse matter which it his been 
ascertaoned 18 removed with the contents of Lon 
don sewers 

An experiment was made on the averise dis 
charge of scwage from the outhts of Church 
Jane and Smith street, Chelsea, Rainclagh, hing s 
Scholars pond, Grosvenor wharf, Horse ferry roid, 


Wood street, King strect, Northumberlind street | 


Durhim yard, Norfolk stiect, ind 
(the four list mentioncd plices running from the 
Strand) The caperiments were mide 
ordinary and extrtordinuy cucumstinces, im the 
months of May, June, and July, T8440 but th 
system is still the sume, so thet the resuit im the 
lavestigation as to the sewrge of the you 14} 
may be tiken ag 1 uear criterion of the prescut, 
as regards the localities specificd ind the gencril 
quantity 

The suiface drincd imto the outlets he fore 
enumerated covers, in its totu arer ibout TUUO 
acres, of which neuly 3500 may be clissed is 
urban The observitions, morcover, werc mide 
generally during fine weather 

I cannot do better by way of showing the 
reader the minuteness with which these obscivi 
tions were made, thin by quoting the two follow 
ing results, being those of the fullest md smallest 
discharges of twelve issues into the riser 1 must 
premise that these experiments wire mide on 
seven occasions, from May 4 to July 12 inclusive, 
and made at different times, but generally about 
eight hours after hgh water In the Northumber 
land street sewer, from which was the largest issue, 
the width of the sewer at the outlet was five fect 
In the King street sewer (the smullest discharge, 
as given in the second table) the width of the 
sewer was four fect The width, however, does 
not affect the question, as there was a greater 
issue from the Norfolk street sewer of two feet, 
than from the King street sewer of four feet in 
width 





lessen street | 
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under ; second 
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Velocity per Quantity discharget! 
Date secon per second 
Fect Cubic Feet 
May 4 4600 10 511000 
» 9 4 000 6 800000 
June 5 4 000 1 6 800000 
» 10 4 600 10 350000 
ree | 4 920 12 300000 
, 16 3 60 5 940000 
July 12 2760 3 394800 
= | __ 56 095800 
Bung Mean Discharge per 
second 8 013685 
__ Ditto per 24 hours 692382 
Kina StHeRT 
Nw 4 W776 
Y $33 079920 
Tune 4 170 020400 
, 10 3ll 164688 
etd 3010 (48000 
16 101 001040 
July 12 103 005240 
ee: eee 247044 
Mein Discharge per second 035292 
Ditto per 24 hours 3049 


~ er en 


Here we find thit the mean discharge per 
wis from the Northumberl und street 
sewer 692 9s2 cubic fect per 24 hcurs, and from 
the Ning stuct sewer, 3049 cubie feet per 24 
hours 

‘The discharge from the principil outlets in the 
Westminster district “being the mean of seven 
obscry itions tikhen during the summer,” was 
1,798 (94 cubic feet m 24 hours, the numbcr of 
ues druned wie 7000 The mean discharge 
paca in the course of 24 hours, was found to 
fe about 256 culue fect, comproing the wban 
and suburlan ports 

The sewige, from the discharge of which 
this cuculition was derived—and the dryness of 
the weither must not be lost sight of—may be 
furly issumed as derived (in a dry scason) almost 
entircly from artificial sources o: house dramage, 
1s there wis no 1am full, or but little “Sup. 
posing, therfore, the Report states, “the entre 
surfucc to be wiban ue haw 540 cubse feet as 
th man day dischurye per ave Tf, however, 
the average be tikcn of the first eight outlets, 
viz, from Lssex sticct to Grosvenor wharf ine 
clusive, Which diun 1 surface wholly urban, the 
result 18 1260 cubic fect per acre in the 24 hours, 
This excess mty be attributed to the number of 
manufactorics, and the denscly populated nature 
of the locality druned, but, as mdicative of the 
gencral amount of sewage due to ordinary urban, 
districts, the former ought perhaps to be con- 
sidered the fairer average ” 
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It 1s then assumed—I may say officially—that 
the average discharge of the urban and suburban 
sewage from the several districts included 
within an area of 58 square miles, 18 equal to 
256 cubic feet per acre 

Sq Miles 

The extent of the jurnsdiction included 

within this area is, on the north side of 


the Thames 43 
And on the Surrey and Kent side 15 
Cubi Foct 
The ordinary dady amount of 
sewage discharged into the vcr on 
the north side 1s, thercforc 7,045 120 
And on the south side 2,457,000 








Making a total of 9,502 720 


Ora quantity cquivalent to a surface of more 
than 36 acres in extent, and 6 fret in depth 

This mass of sewage, 1t must be borne im mind 
is but the duz/y product of the sc w ige of the more 
populous pirt of the districts included within the 
jurisdiction of the two commissions of sewc1s 

The foregoing obscry itions, cilculitions and 
deductions have supplied the bisis of miny 
scientihe ind commerau specalitions but it must 
be remembered thit they wore tiken between 
seven and aight years igo The observ itons 
were made, moreover, durmeg fine summer we ither, 
generally, while the greatest discharge is during 
rainy weather There has been, uso, am mire ase 
of sewers in the metropolis, bec utse i ance ise of 
streets and inhabited houses Fhe approximate 
proportion of the incteisc of sewers (and there as 
no precise account of it) 1s pretty neuly thit of 
the streets, lnevly  Anothr aattter his too, 
of late years, idded to the mount of sew ie- 
the abolition of cesspoolage in i consider ble de 
greee, owing to the late Building and Suntuy 
Acts, so that foecil and culinuy mutters, which 
were drained into the cesspool] (to be ramoved by 
the nightmcn), are now druned into the scwer 
Altogether, Iam assumed, on good authonty the 
daily discharge of the sewers extending over 5d 
aquare miles of the metropolis miy be now put it 
10,000,000 cubic fect, instead of rither more 
than nine anda half mihons And thas gives, is 

Cubic Feet 

The annual amount of disch irge 
from the sewers 

The total amount of wet housc 
refuse, according to the calculation 
before given, 18 


3,650,000,000 


3,820 600 000 


170,000,000 


Sq Miles 
Now it will be scen that the tota] are. 
from which this amount of sewage 1s sud 


Hence there remains < 


to be draincd 1s 58 
But the area of London, according to 
the Registrar General s limits, 18 115 


So that the 3,650,000,000 cubic feet of sewrge 
annually removed from 58 square miles of the 
metropohs refer to only one half of the entire 
area of the tue metropolis, hat it refers, at thc 


same time, to that part of London which 13 the 
most crowded with houses, and since, in the 
suburbs, the buildings average about 2 to the 
acre, and, in the densest parts of London, about 
30, 1t 13 but far to assume that the refuse 
would be, at least, in the same proportion, and 
this 1s very nearly the fact , for if we suppose the 
58 miles of the suburban districts to yield twenty 
times less sewrge than the 58 miles of the urbin 
districts, we shall have 182,500,000 cubic fect 
to add to the 3,650,000,000 cubic fret be force 
given, or 8,832,500,000 for the sewage of thi 
cntire metropolis 

Tt does not appear that the sewage has ever 
heen wughcd so is to give iy definite result, 
but culculatmg from the weight of water (a gu 
lon or 10]bs of water, comprising 277 274 cubic 
inches, and 1 ton o )quid comprising 386 cubic 
fect) the total, from the returns of the investiga 
tion in 1844, would be 


Tons 
Quantity of sewage daddy emptied 
into the Thimes 278,000 
Ditto Annually 101,890,000 


In Scptember, 1849, Mi Bunheld, at one time 
+ Commissioner of Sewers, put the yeuly quantity 
of sewige dischuged into the Thames at 
4 000 000 tons — but this ig widely at varianec 
with the returns 1s to quuntity 


ANCILNT Si WLES 


Tit trivciser of the London strects rarely 
thinks pethips, of the far extended subterianc m 
uchitecturc below his fect, vet such is indeed 
the case, for the scwers of London, with all their 
imperfections irreguluitics, and even vbsurditics, 
irc still ugteat work , ccrtamly not equal, im ul 
respccts, to What once must have existed im Rome 
but second, perhaps only to the giant works of 
sewerage in the eternal aty 

Lhe org of these Rom in sewers secms to br 
Wiipped in as grew a mystery is the foundatiun 
of the uty itself ‘Lhe statement of the oman his 
torians is that these sewers were the works ot the 
elder Targiun, the fifth (apoery phil) king of Rome 
Tirquns d mamons, from the same weounts, did 
not in my diection extend above siateen nules, 
ind his subjects could be but banditti, foragers, 
ind shepherds One conjecture is, that Rome 
stinds on the site of 1 more ancient uty, and that 
to its earl: possessors miy be attributed the 
work of the sewers ‘To attribute them to the 
rudeness ind small population uf Tuquin’s day, 
it 1s contended, 1s 15 feasible 1 it would be to 
attribute the rums of anuent Jerusalem, or any 
others in Asit Minor, to the Turks, or the runs 
of Palmyia to the Arabs, because these people 
cnjoy the privilege of possession 

The main sewer of Rome, the Cloaca Maxim, 
is said to hive been lofty and wide enough for a 
wiggon load of hay to pass clear alongit An 
other, and more probable account, howevct, statcs 
that 1t wis proposed to exdaiye the great sewer to 
these dimcnsions, but 15 does not appear to have 
been so enlarged Indeed, when Augustus “ made 
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Rome marble,” it was one of his great works also, | plied to the m ment of a sewer relate to a 
under the direction of Agrippa, to reconstruct, 1m | ditch to which house-filth was carmed—to a 
prove, and enlarge the sewers It was a project | channel of water for general purposes—or to an 
in the days of Rome's greatness to turn seven | open channel being a receptacle of filth and a 
navigable rivers into vast subterraneous passages, | navigable stream at the same time 

larger sewers, along which barges might pass, That the ditches were not sewers for the con- 
cirrying on the traffic of Imperal Rome In one | vevance of the filth from the houses to any very 
vear the cost of cleansing, renewing, and repuring | grcit or 1ather any very general extent, may ver} 
the sewers is stited to have been 1000 talents of | well be concluded, because (as I have shown in 
gold, or upwards of 192,6007 Of the _averaae | my account of the early scavagers) the excremen- 
yearly cost we hive no informition Some 1c | titious mitter was deposited during the night in 
counts represent these sewers 1s haying been re | the street, and removed by the proper function 
built after the arruption of the Gauls = In Livy! ancs in the morning, or as soon as gutted their 
time they were pronounced not to be accommo | convenunce Though this was the case generally 
dated to the plan of Rome ome portions of | it 19 evident that the filth, or a portion of it, from 
these ancient structures are still extant, but they | the houss which were built on he banks of the 
seem to hive attracted small notuc even ftom pro | Fleet River (13 1t wis then called, as well as the 
fessed antiquinins, then subterrancin chinieter, | leet Ditch) and on the banks of the other 
however, renders such notice litth possible In| brooks,” dramed into the current streum The 
two places they ire still kept in repur, ind for , Corpor ition accounts contam very frequent mention 
their orginal purpose to carry off the filth of the | of the deinsing purifying, and thorough’ cleans 
aty, but only to vsmull extent | ing of the Wdeet Ditch, the Old Bourne (Holborn 

Our legislitive enactments on the subject of | brook) the Wul Brook, &c 

scwers arc ancient md numerous The oldcstis | Ot all these streams the most rem irkable was 
that of 9 Henry JII and the prinapil is that of | Flat Ditch which wis perhaps the first maim 
23 Henry VIIL, commonly culled the Statute of sewer of London I give from Stow the follow 
scwers” These and many subsequent stitutes, | ing curious rccount of its origin Tt 18 now open, 
however, relate only to watercourscs, and ire | but only for v short distimce offending the ar of 
sucnt 18 regards my prescnt topic - the hefuse of | Clerkenwell At onc pemod it wis to afford + 





London defence to the City {13 the Tower moat wis a 
It 1s remark ible how ttle ss sud in the Lon | defence to the Tower, ind fortress 
don historians of the «uwi7y In the two folio The Ditch, which partly now remaimeth and 


volumes of the most searching ind andcfitizable | compised the Wall of the City, wis begun to be 
of all the antiquarians who have described the | mide by the Zondoneis, in the yeu 1211, and 
old metropolis, John Stow, the tulor, there 1s no} fished 1218, the 15th of K JoAn This Ditch 
ucount of what we now consider sewers, nclosed | boing then mide of 200 foot broad, caused no 
and subterranean chinncls for the conveyance of ; smull hindrance to the C mons of the Holy Zrenity, 
the refuse filth of the mctropolis to its destination | whos Church stood now /a/dyatc, for that the 
—the Thimes Had covcred sewers been huown, ' sud Ditch passed through thar Ground from the 
oratany rte been al common im stows diy, | Lower unto J eshopsgate 
ind he died full of years in 1604 and had one of |“ The first Oceision of miking v Ditch about the 
them presented but 1 crumbling stone with some | (ity secms to hive becn this Sheflaam, Bishop 
heraldic, or appirently heraldic, device it its out | of Lly Chincellor of dingland, im the Reign of 
fet, Stow’s industry would certunly hive fareted | King Auchaid I, made a grcat Ditch round about 
out some detuls Such, however, 1s not thecise | the Juve for the better Dcfenee of at against 
This ahsence of mformition I hold to be owing | John the Kings Brother, the King being then out 
to the fut that no such scwers then existed Our | of the Realm Then dd the City also begin a 
present system of scwerige, like ou presnt sys | Ditch to encompiss and strengthen their Walls 
tem of street hghting, isa modern work, butitis | [which happened between the Years 1190 and 
not, hke our gas lamps, an oregenad bnghish work | 1193 { So the Book Dunthorn Yet the Register 
We hive but followed, as regards our arched and | of Ler mondsey writes that the Ditch was begun, 


subteiraneous sewerage, in the wike of Rome Oct 15, 1213, which was in the Reign of King 
As I have sid, the eirly daws of scwers relate | Juin that succecded to Ruchad 
to watercourses, navigable communications, dims, “This Ditch being originally made for the 


ditches, and such like, there 1s no doubt, how | Defence of the City, was also a long time together 
ever, that in the heart of the great towns the filth carefully cleansed ind maintained, as Need re 
of the houses wis, by rude contr inccs in the | quired, but now of late neglected, and forced 
way of drainage, or natural fall, emptied into such | either to a very narrow, and the same a filthy 
places Even in the accounts of the sewers of | Channel 

ancient Rome, historians have stated that it 1s “In the Year of Chrast, 1354, 28 Hd 38, the 
not easy, and sometimes not possible, to distin | Ditch of this City flowing over the Bank into the 
guish between the cevers and the aygwducts, and | Tower ditch, the King comm inded the said Ditch 
Dr Lemon, in his Englsh Etymology, speaks of | of the City to be cleansed, and so ordered, thit 
Sewers asa spccies of aqueducts So, im some of | the overflowing thereof should not force any Filth 
ourearher Acts of Parliament, it 1s hardly possible | into the Tower detch 

to distinguish whether the provisions to be ap ‘ Anno, 1879, John Philpot, Manor of London, 
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caused this Ditch to be cleansed, and every 
Houshold to pay 5d, which was a Day’s Work 
toward the Charges thereof 

“ Ralph Joselne, Maror, 1477, caused the 
whole Ditch to be cast and cleansed 
In 1519, the 10th of Henry 8, for cleansing and 
scouring the common Ditch, between Aldgate, 
and the Postern next the Touer ditch, the chief 
Ditcher had by the day 7d the Second Ditcher, 
td, the other Ditchers, 5d And every Vagabond 
(for as they were then termed) ld the Day, Meat 
ind Drink, at the Charges of the City Sum 
951 33 4d 

“ Fleet Ditch was again cleansed in the Year 
1549,” Stow continucs, “ /ensy Ancoates beg 
Manor, at the Charges of the Compincs And 
again 1569, the 1l]th of Queen Alecatcth — tor 
cleansing the sainc Ditch between Laldgut and 
the Postern, and making ancw Sewer ind Wharf 
of Timber, trom the Heid of the Posteri into the 
Tower detch, 8142 15s 8d (wisdisbursed) Be tore 
the which ‘lime the said Ditch lay open, without | 
either Wall or Pall, having thcrcim great Store ot | 
very good Fish, of divers Sorts as miny men yt 
living, who havc taken ind tasted them cin well 
witness But now no such mattcr the Chige of 
Cleansing 1s spired, and gicit Profit mide by 
letting out the Banks, with the Spoil of the whole 
Ditch ” 
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the mghthand side towards the bridge, into 
which the neighbouring houses are drained The 
“Black Ditch,” a filthy sewer, until lately was 
open near the Broadwall, and other vicinmities of 
the Blackfriarsroad The open ditch sewers of 
Norwood and Wandsworth have often been 
spoken of in Sanitary Reports Indeed, some of 
our present sewers, in addition to Fleet River 
and Wall Brook, are merely ditches rudely arched 
over 

The first covered and continuous street sewer 
was erected in London—I think, without doubt— 
when Wren rebuilt the capital, after the great 
fre of 1606  Perhtps there is no direct evidence 
of the fact for, uthough the statutes and Privv 
Counce] and municipal enictments, consequent on 
the rebuuding of the capital, required, more o1 less 
poremptorily, “fair sewers, and driuns, and witer- 
courses, 1t1s not defined in thesc cnactments wnut 
Wis meint by a “ sewer,’ nor were they cared 
out 

I mi mention, as 1 further proof that open 
ditches, oftcn enough stagnint ditches «also, were 
tne fist London scwers, that, after 1666, a plan, 
orginally projected, it appears, by Sir Leonard 
Halhday, Muor, 60 ycars previously, and stre 
nuously supported at that tame by Nic Leate, “a 
worthy ind grivc citizen, was 1evived and re- 
considcred This project, for which Sir Leonard 


The above information appeared, but Tam un | and Nic Leite ‘ Irhoured much,” was “ for a 


uble to specify the yeu (for Stows works went 
through several editions, though 1t 15 to be fe ured 
he died very poor) betwecn 1652 md 1590 do 
did the following — 

“ At this Day there be no Ditches or Boggs in | 
the City except the sid Meet dutch ur instead 
thereof large common J)icens uid Scucrs, mide to 
carry away thc water from the J?ostern Gate, 
between the two Zuwer hills to Hlect bredye with 
out Ludgate ’ 

Great, indeed, 1s the change in the charvcter of 
the capital of Kngland, from the times when the 
Fleet Ditch was a defence to the city (which was | 
then the entire capital), ind fiom the liter eri, ! 
when “great store of very good fish of divers sorts,’ 
rewarded the skill or the patience of the anglers 
or netters, but this, 1t 18 evident, wis in the parts 
near the river (the Tower postern, & ), and at 
that time, or about that tme, there wis salmon 
fishing in the Thames, at Icast as far up is Hun 
gerford Whaif 

The Fleet Ditch seems alwivs to hive hida 
sewery character It was desciubed, in 1728, as 





‘¢ The king of dykes! than whom no sluice of mud 
With deeper sable blots the silycr flood— 

the selver flood being, in Queen Anne’s and the 
jurst George’s days, the Loudon Thames This 
silver has been much alloyed since that time 

Until within thesc 40 or 50 years, open sewer 
ditches, into which arains were emptied, and 
ordure and refuse thrown, were frequent, espe 
cially in the remoter parts of Lambeth and New 
ington, and some exist to thisday , one especially, 
open for a considerable distance, flowing along the 
back of the houses in the Westminster road, on 





, river to be brought on the north of the city into 


it, for the cleansing the sewers and ditches, and 
for the better kcepmg London wholesome, sweet, 
and clein An adinuible enfentzon, and it is 
not unpossible nor impiobable that in Jess thaw 
two ccnturics hence, we, of the present sanitiry 
«11, may be iccountcd, for our simitary measures, 
as scnsclcss is We now wcount good Sir Leonard 
WWalligay and the worthy and grave Nic Lente 

These gentlemen cured not to brook filth in their 
houscs, nor to be annoycd by it m the mghtly 
pollution of the strects, but they advocated its in- 
jection ito running witer, and into water often 
running slowly ind difheultly, and contmually 
under the eyes and noses of the citizene We, I 
ipprchend, go a |httle further We drink, ind 
use for the preparition of our meals, the befouled 
water, which thcy did not , for, more than seven 

cighths of our water supply fiom the companis 18 
drawn from the Thames, the main sewer of the 
greatest uty in the world, incient o1 modern, 
mto which milhons of tons of every description of 
rcfuse are swept yearly 


Or Tur KINpDs AND CHARACTEPISTICS OF 
SEWERS 


Tuk sewers of London may be arranged into two 
distinct groups—accoiding to the side of the 
Thimes on which they are situate 

Now the essential difference between these 
two classes of sewers lies in the clevation of the 
several localities whence the sewers carry the 
refuse to the Thames 

The chief differences in the circumstances of 
the people north and south of the mver are showm 
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im the annexed table from the Registrar General’s ; homely expression of the difficulties attending the 


retorns — | 
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North 
side of 

the 
River 


side of 
the 
Raver 


London 


| 


mee ae oe 











Klevation of the ground | | 
in feet, above Trinity! | 
high water mark | 
Density, or number of 
persons to an _ acre | 
1849 lt | 
Deaths from Cholera to 
10,000 persons hying 
in 60 weeks, ending 
Nov 24, 1849 
Deaths from all causes 
annually to 10 000 | 
persons (5000 males 
5000 females) living, 
dunng the 7 ycars, 
1838 44 


~t 


Ob a4 


tou 





Lod 
57 


Ps 








Here, 1t will be seen, thit wile the houses on 
the north side of the river stind, on wm avirige, 
51 feet above the high witer mirk of the Thimes, 
those on the south sidc arc only 5 feet above it 
The effect of this 1s shown most particulatly in 
the deaths from cholera in 1849, which were 
nearly three times as many on the south as on the 
north side of the Thames It 1s sud, offully, 
that “of the 15 squire miles of the Urbin 
distrut on the south sidc of the mver Thimes 
thaee miles are from six to scven fect below high 
water mark, so thit the locality may be sud tu be 
drained only for four hours out of the twely<, ind 
during these four hours very impertcctly 
When the tide mses above the orifices of the 
sewers, the whole draige of the distnct 1s 
stopped until the tide recedcs igain, rendering | 
the whole system of sewers in hent ind durrey | 
only an arteculation of cesspoels ’ 

That this 1s but the fict, the following table of | 
the clevition in feet vbove the Trimty high witer 
mark, as regards the sever ul districts on the Surrey 





side of the Thames, may be cited 18 evidence 
hLleva Eleva | 
tion tion 
Lewisham 28 St Olave 2 
Wandsworth 22 Bermondsey () 
Greenwich ) Rothcrhithe 0 
Camberwell 4 St George s (South 
Lambeth 3 wark ) 0 
St Saviour (South Newington (bclow 
wark) 2 high witer) 2 


From these returns, made by Capt Dawson, 
RE, the difficulty, to use no stronger word, 
attending the sewerage of the Surrey district 18 
shown at once There 1s no flow to be had, or— 
the word more generally used, no 7u for the 
sewage In partsof the north of England it used 
to be a general, and still 1s a partial, saying 
among country people who are figuratively de 
senbing what they account impossible “ Ay, 
when? When water runs up bank” This is a 


South | 





| of 


urrey sewerage 

There 18, as regards these Surrey, more than 
the Kent, sewers, another evil which promotes 
the ‘articulation of ccsspools’ Some of these 
sewers have ‘ dead ends,’ hke pliccs which in the 


| Streets (a parallel case enough) ue known as “ no 


thoroughfire and im these ac wers it is seldom, mm 


| any stite of the tide, thit flushing can be re 


sorted to, consequently these cesspool like sewers 
remain uncleinsd, or hive to bc cleansed by 
manuil libour, the matter being drawn up into 
the street or road 

The refuse conduits of the metropolis are of two 
kinds — 

1 Sewers 
2 Drains 

These two clases of refuse chirts ire often 
confounded even m= some oficial papers, the 
sewer beme there designated the “main drain ’ 
All sewerage 1s undoubtedly driunage, but there 
Is ty munifest distinction between a sewer and 4 
drun 

‘Lhe First Class Sewers which are generally 
termed © mun sewers ind run along the centres 
o* the first cliss streets (frst class alike from the 
cxtent or populousness of such streets), may be 
Jookcd upon is underground rivers of refuse, to 
which the druns uc tmbutary rivulets No 
sc wer exists unconnected with the drains from the 
suects wd houses, but miny house drains are 
constructed ypart from the sewers, communicating 
only with the ecsspools ven where houses are 
built in close contiguity to 1 public sewer, and 
built itter the new mode without cesspools, there 
is iulwiys t drun to the sewor, no house go 
situited cin get rid of its refuse except by means 
tdrun uniess imdeed, the house be not 
druned it all and its filth be flung down a gully- 
hole, or got nd of in some other way 

These druns, all with a like determimation, 
diffir only in their forms They are barrel shaped, 
made of rounded bricks, or carthenware pipeage, 
and of an interior between a round and an oval, 
with a diameter of fiom 2 to & inches, although 
only u few private houses, comparitively, are 
so diuned ‘Ihe barrel drain of larger dimen 
sions 18 used in the newer public buildings and 
large public minsions, when it represents a sort 
of house or interior sewer as well as a house main 
drain, for smaller drains find their issue into the 
burcl drain There 1s the barrel drain in the new 
Houses of Parhament and im large places which 
cover the site of, ind are required for the purposes 
of several houses or ofhces The tubular drain 1s 
simply piping, of which I have spoken fully in 
my iccount of the present compulsory mode of 
house drainage The third drain, one more used 
to carry refuse to the cesspool than the sewer, but 
still carrying such refuse to the sewers, 13 the old- 
fashioned brick drain, generally 9 inches square 

I shall first deal with the sewerage, and then 
with the house and street drainage 

The sewer 18 a twofold receptacle of refuse , 
mto it are conveyed the wet refuse not only of 
many of the houses, but of all the streets, 
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The slop or surface water of the streets 1s con- 
veyed to the sewer by means of smaller sewers or 
strect diains running fiom the “kennel” or 
channel to the larger seweis 

In the streets, at such uncertain distances as 
the traffic and circumstanccs of the locality miy 
requie, are gully holes ‘These arc opcnings into 
the sewer, and were formerly callcd, as they werc, 
simply gratings, a sort of iron trap doois of prited 
bars, clumsily made, and placed iulmost at 1andom 
On each aide of the strect was, even into the prescnt 
century, a very formidable channel, or kennel, 18 
it was formerly written, into which, im heavy runs, 
the bidly scavaged struct aut wis swept, often 
demanding a good leip from one who wished to 
cross in a hurry ‘Lhese ‘ kennels cinptied 
themselves into the gritings, which were mot un 
frequently chokcd up, and the henncl wis then um 
utter nuisince = At othe present tine the channel 
ig simply 1 serics of stone work it the cdge of 
the footpiths, Liochs of gramte bung sloped to 
meet more or less at mght mgls and the flow 
from the inclination from the contre of the street 
to the channel is cured wong without ampcdi 
men or nuisance into the gully hole 

The gully hole opens into vdrun, runing, with 
a iapid slope, mto the sewer amd so the wet 
refuse of the sticets find its vent 

In miny courts, alleys, uics Ac, inhunted by 
the poor, where there gs mmperfect or no drum ige 
to the houses, ill the slops from the houses uc 
thrown down the gully holes and fie quently 
enough blood ind offal ue poured from butchers 
premises, which might choke the house drun 
here have, ndecd, been instinces of worthless 
stiect dirt (slop) collected into vcr igen » vehicle 
being shot down 1 gully hol 

The scwers, as distinct from the di uns, ire to be 
divided primeipuly into three clisses, ul devoted 
to the samc purpose the conveyance of the un 
derground filth of the capitalto the Thum¢s— ind 
all connected by 2 series of diruns, utcrw irds to 
be described, with the dwelling houscs 

The frst class scwers are found m= the mun 
strects, and flow it thar outlets mito the river 

The second crass sewers run alonz the second 
class sticets, disch uging ther contents into t 
first class sewer, ind 

The thud class swers are for the reception of 
the sewage from the smaller stiets, md uwiys 
communicate, for the voidince of thar contents, 
with a sewer of the second or first descuption 

As regards the destination of the sewers ther 
13 no difference between the Middlesex ind 
durrey portions of the metropolis The sc wipe 
as all floated into the iver 

The first class sewers of the modcin build 
rarely exceed 50 inches by 30 in internal dimen 
sions, the second class, 40 anches by 24, the 
third, 30 inches by 18 

Smaller class 01 branch sewers, from No 4 to 
No 8 muusive, also form put of the great sub 
terranean filth channels of thc metropolis It 1s 
only, however, the three frst mentioncd clasocs 
which can be described as in any way puincipal 
sewers, the others are in the cgpacity of branch 
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sewers, the ramifications being in many places 
very extensive, while pipes are often used The 
dimensions of these smaller sewers, when pipes 
are not used, are—No 4, 20 inches by 12, 
No 5,17} inches by 103, No 6, 15 inches by 
9, No 7, 12 anches by 7$, and No 8, 9 inches 


by 6 


These brinch sewers may, from then circum 
scribed dimensions, be looked upon as mcre 
chumcls of connection with the larger descrip 
tions but they present, as I have intimated, an 
miportint put of the general system This may 
We shown by the fact, that im the estimates for 
buiding sewers for the improvement of the 
drunige of the aaty of Westminster (1 plan, how 
(vir, not cumied out), the estimated, or indecd 
survcyed, run of the first class was to be 8115 
fet of the second cliss, 4524 fuct, of the third, 
but 2080 fect, while of the No 5 and No 6 
description, i Was, respectivcly, 18,709 and 
So 251 fect The brinch sewers muy, perhaps, 
bo represented in many instances as public drains 
connecting the scwcer of the street with the issuc 
fiom the houscs, but I give the wppellation I find 
in the 1 ports 

The duncnsions I have cited are not to be 
trike is um were size of the existing sewers of 
the metropohs on cither side of the Thames, for 
no werige siz¢ und no uniformity of shape cin be 
idduccd, ow there has been no uniformity ob 
served The sewers ue of ul sizes and shipes, 
and of all depths from the surfice of the strects 
1 wes informed by an cngincermyg authority that 
he hid often secn ait asserted that the naval 
thoritics of the kingdom could not buld a wu 
stcuncr, ind it mijht very well be said that the 
suntuy wuthoutics of the metropohs could not 
luild 2 sewer, 18 none of the prescnt sewers could 
be cited ws in ih respects properly fulfilling all 
the functions requued But it must be remem 
bered thit the present cngmecis have to contend 
with gre ut dithcultics, the whole matter bung se 
comphetted by the blundcungs and mismanage 
mont of the past 

Lhe dimensions I hive cited (because they 
yppou ofhcsally) cxcecd the medium size of the 
eder Sewerage, the averige height of the first 
cliss being i such sewers ibout J feet 9 inches 

Of the width of the scwers, as of the height, no 
precise iverige cin be drawn Perhaps that ot 
the New Palace mum, or first class sewcr, 3 fect 
G inches, miy be nearest the averyge, while the 
smilie: clisses diminish im thar width an the 
proportions I hive shown The sewers of the 
oldcr constiuctions neatly all widen and deepen 
> tlicy neat the outlet, ind this at no defimte 
dist ce from the river, but from a quater of a 
nile o1 somewhat less toa mile ind more Some 
such scwers ue then 14 fect in width, some 20 
feet, uid no doubt of proportionite height, but I 
do not find thit the height has bccn asccrtamed 
Fon tlushing purposes there are recesses of greater 


lor less width, iccording to the capacity of the 


sewer, Where sluice-gates, &c, can be fixed, and 
Water accumulated 
Under the head of “Subterranean Survey of 
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the Sewers, will be found some account of the 
different dimen-ions of the sewers 

The fuim of the enterror of the searcas (as shown 
in the ilustritions I have given) 18 irregularly 
elliptical They are arched at the summits, and 
more or less hollowed or curved, mnternully, it the 
hottom ‘She bottom of the sewer 13 called the 
“overt,” from .generu resemblance in the con 
struction to an “anverted arch The best form 
of mvert is. matter which his ittricted gre it 
engincering attention It 1s, imdeed, the impor 
tant pirt of the sewer, as the part ilong which 
there is the flow of sewige ind the superior 
or ifenoer formition of the invert, of coursc, 
ficilitates or retirds the transmission of the con 
tents 

A few yerrs bach, the building of cge shapcd 
or “oviform sewers, was strongly idvocited It 
was urged that the flow of the sewtc ind the 
sewer water wis accelerited by the invert (espe 
clilly) bemg oviform as the matter was) morc 
condensed when such was the shape idopted, 
while the more the matter was diftuscd is in 
some of the inverts of the more usuil form of 
sewers, the less ripid wis its flow, and conse 
quently the greater its deposit 

What extent of cee shaped sewers ire now so 
to speak, at woth, Lconld not ascertun One 
uiformant thought it might be somewhue bout 
50 miles 

The following interesting account of the velo 
aities of sticams with a relitiveness to sewers, 1s 
extracted from the cvidence of Mr Phillips 

“The arcvot sufuc thit osewer will drun 
and the quintity of waiter that it wall discharge an 
Vgiven time, will be greater or less in proy or tion 
is the chinnel 1s inchned from i horizontal toy 
verticl position The ordiniry or common run 
of water in cach sewor, due from house drum ige 
lone, and irrespective of rain, should hive suth 
cient velocity to prevent the usuil mittcr dis 
charged into the sewer fiom depositing = kor this 
purpose, it 1s neucssiry thit there should be in 


= a eae ge 
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cich scwer a contint velocity of current cquil to 


2} feet por sccond, or 1} mile per hour’ M: 
Phihps then stites thit the inclinations of al 
rivulets, Mc dimmuish 1 they progress to their 
outfills If the force of the witers of the river 
Rhone,” he has sud, ‘were not rbsorbed by the 
operation of some constant retardation in its 
course, the sticaim would have shot into the Bay 
of Marseilles with the tremendous velocity of 
164 miles every hour Fvenat the Thurcs met 
with no system of impediments in its course, the 
strerm would have rushed into the sea with 1 
Velocity of SO feet per second, or 54! miles in an 
hour The inclinations of the sewers 
of a natural district should be mide to dimimsh 
from their herd» to their outfalls in a correspond 
ing ritio of progression, so that as the body of 
Watel 1s increised at each confluence, one and the 
sime velocity and torce of current may be kept up 
throughout the whole of them” 

Mt Pihuilhps advocates a tubular system of 
sewerage and drainage 

The main sewer, which has lately called forth 
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the most public attention and professianal con 
troversy 1s that connect:d with the new Houses of 
Parliament, or as they ire called in divers reports 
and coriespondence, the “ New Palace at West 
minster 

The workmanship en the bualding of the sewers 
18 of every quility The matenal of which some 
of the older sewers are Constructed 15 a porous 
sort of brick whichis often found crumbling and 
biokhan ind suturited with dunp and rattenneas, 
from the cxhuations ind contut of thar contents 
The sewers crected however, within the last 
twouty, ind more cspearilly within the last ten 
Veurs, ure sumetimes of grinite, but generally of 
the best back with im interior coar ng of endur- 
ny cement md gencrally with concrete on their 
caterion to protect them from the dampness and 
decaving quilitics of the supermcumbent or |4 
terd soil 

The depth ot the vuers- Io mean from the top 
of the sewer to the surfuc of the sticet—scems 
to viry is everything clxe vines about them 
Some ure found forty tect below the street, some 
tuo feet, some aumost Ievelt Then, how 
evr, we exceptions and the average depth ot 
the sewers on the Middlesex side is from twelve 
to fourteen feet on the surrcy side, fiom six to 
cicht fect The ven on as that the north shores ot 
the metropohs uc tbove che tide level, the south 
sl orcs we below it 

An inthonty on the subject has aud, “ The 
Surrey sewers uc bid owing prmepally to the 
lund being below tide level They were the mast 
expendively constructed becuse porhaps in that 
Commission the surveyors were pud by percent 
age on the cost of vorks When it was proposed, 
mr the Westmiustar Commission to cffect v reduc 
tion of four hfths in the cost it was like a propo 
sition to return the officers siluies to thit extent, 
if they hid been pud in that way ” 

The reader may hive observed thit the official 
imtdheence | hive given all, or nearly a) refers 
to thc Westminster wd part of Middlesex” 
Commission and to thit of the “Surrey and 
Kent ‘This 18 easily accounted for In the 
metropolitum districts, up to 1847, the only Com 
mission which published its papers wis the West 
minster, of which Mr LC Hertslet had the 
chirge a8 clerk when the Commissions were con 
solid ucd in 1547, he printed the Westminster and 
urrcy only, the others being of minor import 
INCE 

I may observe thit one of the engineers, in 
showing the difhculty or impossibility of giving 
anv description of 1 sysfem of sewerage, as to 
points of ayreemeot or diffcrence, represents the 
whole magg 18 but 1‘ detached parcel of sewers ” 

The course of the savers 18 Mm no direct or 
unitorm line, with the exception of one character- 
istic- ll their bearings wre towards the iver as 
regards the mun sewers (first class), and all the 
bearngs of the second class sewers are towards 
the main sewers in the main streets The smaller 
clisses of sewcrs fill up the great area of London 
sewcrag¢ with a perfect network of intersection 
and connection, and even this network 18 increased. 
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manyfold by its connection with the house 
drains. 

There is no map of the general sewerage of the 
metropolis, merely “ sections ’ and “ plans’ of 
improvements making or suggestcd, in the reports 
of the surveyors, &c, to the Commissioners , but 
did a map of subterranean London exist, with its 
]ines of every class of sewerage and of the dram 
age which feeds the sewers, with its cours, 
moreover, of gas pipes 1nd water pipes, with their 
connection with the houses, the strccts, the courts, 
&c, it would be the most curious and skcfeton 
like map in the world 


Or roe SuBTeRRANEAN CHARACTIR OF THE 
SEWFRS 


In my inquiries among that curious body of men, 
the “Sewer Hunters, I found them make hght 
of any danger, their principal fear being from the 
attacks of rats in case they became isolated from 
the gang with whom they searched in common, 
while they represented the odour as a mere no 
thing in the way of unpleasantness But these 
men pursued only known and (by them) beaten 
tracks at low water, avoiding any deviation, and 
so becoming but partially acquunted with the 
character and direction of the sewers And hid 
it been otherwise, they are not 1 class compctent 
to describe what they saw, however heen cyed 
after silver spoons 

The following account is derived chicfly from 
official sources I may premise thit where the 
deposit 18 found the greatcst, the s wer 1s in the 
worst state This deposit, I find it repeatedly 
stated, 18 of a most misccl] incous character Some 
of the sewers, indeed, are reprcsentcd is the 
dust bins and dung hills of the immediate neigh 
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teristics of the underground London of the sewers 
The subterranean surveys were made after the 
commissions were consolidated 

“ An old sewer, running between Greit Smith 
street and St Annstreet (Westminster), 18 9 
curiosity among sewers, although it 18 probably 
only one instance out of many similar construc 
tions that will be discovered in the course of the 
subterranean survey The bottom 18 formed of 
planks lad upon transverse timbers, 6 inches by 
6 inches about 3 feet apart The size of the 
sewer varies in width from 2 to 6 feet, and 
from 4 to 5 feet im height The inclination 
of the bottom is very irregular there are jumps 
up it two or three places, and it contains a de 
posit of filth averaging 9 inches in depth, the 
sickening smell from which escapes into the 
houses ind yirds that dram into it In many 
plices the side walls have given wy for lengths 
of 10 and 15 feet Across this sewer timbers 
have been Jaid, upon which the externil wall of a 
workshop has been built, the timbers are in a 
decaying state, and should they give way, the 
will will fall into the sewer ” 

From the further accounts of this survey, I find 
thit 1 sewer from the Westminster Workhouse, 
which was of all shapes and sizes, was in 80 
wretched a condition that the leveller could 
scirccly work for the thick scum that covered the 
glisses of the spirit level in 1 few minutes after 
bang wiped ‘At the outfall into the Dean 
street sewer, It 18 3 feet 6 inches bv 2 feet 8 
inches for a short Jength From the end of this, 
a wide sewer brinches in eich direction at right 
angles, 5 feet S mches by 5 feet 5 inches Pro 
cecding to the eastward bout 30 feet, a chamber 
is reached about 30 feet in length, from the roof 


bourhood The dcposit his been found to com ! of which hingings of putrid matter lhe etalac 


prise all the ingredients from the breweris, the 
gas works, and the several chemicil and mineral 
manufactories , dcid dogs, cits, kittens, and rats 
offal from slaughter houscs, sometimes even m 
cluding the entrails of the animals street pive 
ment dirt of every variety, vegctible retusc , 
stable dung, the refuse of pig stycs, mght soil 
ashes, tin kettles and pans (pansherds) , brokcn 
stoneware, as jit, pitchers, flowcr pots, &c 
bricks, pieces of wood, rottim mortar and rub 
bish of different kinds, id even rags Our 
criminal annals of the prcvious centurv show 
that often enough the bodies of murdered men 
were thrown into the Fleet and other ditches, 
then the open sewers of the metropolis, id if 
found washed into the Thames, thc were so 
stained and disfigured by the foulncss of the con 
tents of these ditches, that recogmtion was 
often impossible, so that there could be but one 
verdict returned—‘“ Found drowned” Clothes 
stripped from a murdered person have been, it 
was authenticated on several occasions in Old 
Bailey evidence, thrown into the open sewer 
ditches, when torn and defaced, so that they 
might not supply evidence of identity So close 
18 the connection between physical filthiness mn 
public matters and moral wickeduess 

The following particulars yhow the charac 





tetes descend thice feet rr length Atthe end of 
this chamber, the sewer passes under the public 
privics the ceaalings of which can be seen from 3t. 
Beyond this 1t 18 nut possible to go 

‘In the Lucas strect sewer, where a portion of 
new work begins ind the old termimites, a space 
of about 10 feet has been covercd with boards, 
which, hiving broken, a dangerous chism has 
been ciused immediately undcr the roid 

“The West street sewer had one foot of de- 
posit It was flushed while the levelling party 
was at work there, and the sticam was 80 rapid 
that it nearly washed them away, instrument and 
all’ 

There are further accounts of “ deposit,” or of 
“stagnant filth in other sewers, varying from 6 
to 14 inches, but that 18 insignificant compared to 
what follows 

The foregoing, then, is the pith of the first 
authentic account which has appeared in print of 
the actuilly surveyed condition of the subter- 
rimean wiys, over which the super terrfnean 
tides of trafhe are daily flowing 

The account I have just given relates to the 
(former) Westminster and part of Middlesex dis- 
trict on the north bank of the Thames, as ascer 
tained under the Metropolitan Commission I 
now give some extracts concerning 4 similar 
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sirvey on the south bank, in different and distant 
«urections in the district, once the “ Surrey and 
Kent” The Westminster, &c , survey took place 
m 1848, the Kent and Surrey in 1849 In the 
one case, 72 miles of sewers were surveved, in 
the other, 69} miles 

“The surveyors (in the Surrey and Kent 
sewers) find great difficulty m levelling the 
sewers of this district (I give the words of the 
Report), for, im the first place, the deposit 1s 
usually about two feet im depth, and in some 
cases it amounts to nearly five feet of putrid mit 
ter The smell is usuilly of the most horntle 
description, the air being so foul thit ¢xplosion 
and choke damp are very frequent On the 12th 
January we were very nearly losing 2 whole pirty 
by choke damp, the last man being a rigged out 
on his back (through two feet of black fatid 
deposits) in a state of insensibility Two 
men of one party had also 1 narrow eseripe from 
drowning in the Alscot roid sewer, Rotherhithe 

“The sewers on the Surrey side are very irre 
gular, even where they are inverted they fre 
quently have a number of steps and inclinitions 
the reverse way, ciusing the deposit to wcumul ate 
in elongated cesspools 

“Tt must be considered very fortunate that the 
subterianean parties did not first commence on 
the Surrey side, for if such had been the csc, we 
should most undoubtedly have brohcn down 
When compared with Westminster the sc wers ire 
smaller and more full of deposit, ind, bid as thi 
smell 1s in the sewers in Wcstminste: it 13 inti 
nitely worse on the Surrey sic: 

Several details ire then given, but they arc 
only particulars of the generil fucts I hive stated 

The following, however, ue distinct ficts con 
cerning this branch of the subject 

In mv inguiris among the working sc wagers 
I often heard of their emptying street slop into 
sewers, and the following extract shows thit I wis 
not misinformed — 

“The detritus from the macadamized rords 
frequently forms a kind of grouting in the sewers 
so hard that it cannot be removed without hind 
labour 

One of the sewers in Whitehall and amother in 
Spring gardens have from three to four feet of 
this sort ok deposit , and another in Liton square 
was found filled up within 1 few imches of the 
‘soffit,’ but 1t 1s supposed that the scavengers 
(scavagers) emptied the road sweepings down the 
gully grate in this instance,” and in other im 
stances, too, there 1s no doubt—especially it 
Charing Cross, and the Regent Circus, Piccadilly 

Concerning the sewerage of the most aris 
tocratic parts of the city of Westminster, ind of 
the fashionable squires, &c, to the north of Ox 
ford street, I glean the following particulirs 
(reported in 1849) They show, at any rate, 
that the patrician quarters have not been unduly 
favoured , that there has been no partiality in the 
construction of the sewerage In the Belgrave 
and Eaton square districts there ate many faulty 
places in the sewers which sbound with noxious 
matter, in many instances stopping up the house 


drains and “smelling horribly” It 1s much the 
same in the Grosvenor, Hanover, and Berkeley 
square localities (the houses in the squares them 
selves included) Also in the neighbourhood of 
Covent garden, Clare market, Soho and Fitzroy 
squares, while north of Oxford street, nm and 
about Cavendish, Bryanstone, Manchester, and 
Portman squarcs, there 1s 80 much rottenness and 
decry thit there 1s no security for the sewers 
standing from diy to day, and to flush them for 
the removal of ther “most loathsome deposit” 
might be ‘to bring some of them down alto 
gether 

One of thc rccounts of 1 subterranean survey 
concludes with the following rather ¢ nous state 
ment —* Throughout the new Piddington dis 
trict the neighbourhood of Hyde Park Gardens, 
ind the costly squires and streets adjacent, the 
sewers abound with the foulest deposit, from 
which the most disgusting effluyvium irises , 
decd amidst the whole of the Westminster Dis 
titof Sewers the erly littl spot which can be 
mentioned is being in at all 1 sitistactory state 18 
the Seven Dials 

J may point out also thit these very curious 
and authenticated accounts by no means bear out 
the zvmotic doctrine of the Board of Heilth as 
to the ctuse of cholera, for where the 7ymotic 
influ necs from the sewers were the worst, in the 
pitriaian squircs of whit his been culed Bel 
eravia and Tyburniy the cholera was the least 
destructive This howcver, 18 no rewon what 
ever why the stench should not be strfled 


Or Tur Lfotsp DRAINAGE oF THE METROPOLIS 


AS (ONNLCIED WITH THT SEWERS 


Fyrry house but or rebuilt since the passing or 
the Metropolitan Sewers Act in 1848 must be 
druned with um exception, which If shul specify, 
into. sewer The liw, decd divested of 1ts 
techmicthtis is this the owner of + newly 

crected house must drain it to. sewer, without 
the intervention of a cesspool, if there be a sewer 
within 100 feet of the site of the house, and, if 
necessiry, in plices but partially built over, such 
owner must continue thc sewer along the pre 

mises, and mike the necessary drain into it, all 
being done undcr the approvil of the proper 
ofhcer under the Commissioners If there be, 
however, mn estiblished sewer, along the side, 
front, or back of my house, 1 cove ed driun must 
be mide into thit at the cost of the owner of the 
prennses to be drained ‘ Where a sewer,” says 
the 46th scction of the Act, ‘ shill already be 
mide, wd . drain only shall be required, the 
puty 18 to py a contribution towards the original 
expense of the sewer, if it shall have been made 
within thirty five ycars before the 4th of Septem 

ber, 1845, the contribution to be paid to the 
builder of the sewer ” “Tn cases where 
there shall be no sewer into which a drain could 
be made, the party must make a covered drain to 
lead into a cesspool or other place (not under a 
house) as the Commissioners may direct If the 
parties infringe this rule, the Commissioners may 
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do the work and throw the cost on them in the 
nature of an 1nprovement rate, or as charges for 
def ult, and levy the amount by distress ” 

I mention these circumstances more particularly 
to show the extent, and the far continued ramifica 
tion, of the subtcrrinean metropolis JI am 
assured by one of the lirgcst builders in the 
western district of the capital that the new regu 
lations (18 to the dispensing with ccsspools) are 
readily complied with, 1s it 1s 1 recommendation 
which a house agent, or iny one Iettmg new pre 
mises, 18 Never slow to advance (“ ud when it’s 
the truth,’ he said, “they do it with 7 better 
grice’), that there will be in the course of occupancs 
noannoyancc ind no cxpense incurred in the clear 
ing away of cesspoolrge 

T shall at prcsent describe only the house 
drainage, which 1s connected with the public 
sewerage ‘ihe old mode of druning a house 
separately into the cesspool of the premises will, 
of course, be described under the head of cess 
poolag:, and that old systcin 1s still very pre 
valent 

At the timcs of pissing both gencral ind local 
Acts concerning buildings, town improvements and 
extensions, the erection of new streets and the 
removal of old, much his necn gud and written 
concuning better systams of ventilating, Ww irming 
and draining dwelling houses, but until after the 
first outbreak of cholera an J] nglind, in 1802, 
littl puble attention was given to the great 
dramnige of all the sewers However, on the 
passing of the Building ind Sumtary Acts gene 
rally, the vuthotes made muy capermcnts, 
not so much to unprove the system of scworige 
as of house diainag, 80 a3 to mike the dwelling 
houses more wholesome and swect 

To cflect this, the great object wis the wboh 
tion of the cesspool system under wlich filth 
must accumulatc, ind wher, trom seamped build 
ings or other causes, eviporition tooh plice, the 
effects of the system were found to be vile and 
offensive, and hive becn pronounced miism itic 
Waving just alluded to these mutters, TD procecd to 
describe the modcinly adoptcd conncction of 
house di unige ind sticet sown ge 

Kapermments, i TD hive sad, wore set on foot 
under the auspucs of public bodies, md the 
opinions of chnnent engineers, uchitects, ind 
surveyors wer Uotiken Them opmions seem 
really to be conccutrited in the advocus of one 
remedy-— improved house dram ue md they 
appear to have agreed thit the cvstem which as 
at present adopted 18, under the cicumptinecs, the 
best that can be idoptid 

I was told iso by an eminent practical bwlucr 
perfectly unconnected with any oficial or public 
body, and, indecd, often it issue with surveyors, 
&c, that the new system was unquestiontbly i 
preat imprevament mi every respect, ind thit 
some veurs befoic its adoption as at present he 
hid abetted such t system, and had carned at 
into efiict when he could properly do so 

Lo wall “rst show the mode and then the cost of 
the new 94 stem 


T find it desipynated “ back, “ front’ “tubu 
» 
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lar,” and “ pipe” house-drainage, and all with the 
object of carrying off all feees, soil water, ceiss- 
pool mitter, &c, before it has had time to accu 
mulate It 1s not by bnck or other drains uf 
masonry that the system 1s carried out or is re 
commended to be carried out, but by means of 
tubular earthenware pipes, and for any efficient 
carrying out of the projected :mprovement a 
system of constant, and not as at present enter- 
miltent, supply of water from the several com 
panics would be best These prpes communicate 
with the nearest sewer The pipes in the 
tubulir drainage are of red earthenwire or store 
ware (pot) 

The use of earthenware, clay, or pot pipes for 
the convey ince of liquids is very ancient Mr 
Surrat, 1 bleacher in Pusley, in 1 statement to 
the Boud of Heuh, mentioned that clay pipcs 
were used in ancient times hing Hezekiah 
(2nd Book of Kings, chap 20, and 2nd Book of 
Chromeles, chap 32) brought in water from Je 
rusuem = Hhs pool and conduit,” said Mr 
Strrit, “are still to be seen he conduit 18 
three fect square inside, built of freestone, 
strongly cemented, the stone, fifteen inches thick, 
evidently intended to sustain a considerable pres 
surc, ind I hive seen pipes of clay, taken by a 
frond from a house m the ruins of the ancient 
city, of onc inch bore, and ~bout seven inches in 
diimctcr proving evidently, to my mind, that 
mcacnt Tarusilem was supphed with water on 
the pruciple of gravitation The pools or re 
servons uc aso it this day in tolerably good 
order, onc of them still filled with water, the 
other biohin down in the centre, no douht by 
some besuging encmy, to cut off the supply to 
the city 

The new system to supply the place of the 
cosspools 1s a combened, while the old 18 prine- 
pilly 1 seperate, system of house drainage, but 
the new system 1s equally avulible for such 
scpirite di un age 

As icguds the success of this system the re 
ports siy cxpcuments hive been tucd in so large 
t number of houscs, under such varied and, m 
miny ctcs disidvantigeous circumstinccs, thit 
nv doubts whitsoever cin 1emun i the minds ot 
competent id disinterested persons as to the 
(fhacnt sclicleansing iction of  wellmdyuste | 
tubular ditms and scwers, even without any addi 
tion supplies of water 

M: Lovich sud — 

“A creat numberof smull 4 inch tubular draiis 
hive been }ud down in the severd di uicts, some 
for considtrible pertods They hive becn found 
to hecp themselves clear by the ordinary soil and 
drunige v iters of the houses I hive no doubt 
that pipes or this kind will keep thcmsclves cleat 
by the ordinuy dischirge of house diainage 
‘ssuming of course, t supply of wit, pipes of 
good form ind matcnals properly laid, and with 
fur usige 

‘One of the carhest illustration s of the tubular 
system, it 13 stited in a Report of the Board of 
Health, “ wis given in the improved aiainige of a 
block of houses in the cloisters of Westminster, 
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phich had been the sent of a severe epidemic fever 
The cesspools and the old drains were filled up, 
and an entire system of tubular drainage and 
sewerage substituted for the service of that block 
of houses 

“The Dean of Westminster, in a Ictter on the 
state of this drunage, savs, ‘I beg to report to 
the Commissioners that the success of the entire 
new pipe drunage Jmd down in St Pcters Col 
lege during the list twelve months has been com- 
plete I consider this expermment on dramage 
and sewage of about fifteen houses to ifford 4 
triumphant proof of the cflicacy of druning by 
pipes, and of the facihty of depenseng enter ely 
aith cesspools and Inuwk sewers’ Up to this time 
they hive acted, and continue to ict, perfectly 

“Mr Morris a survevor attached to the Me 
tropolitan Sc wers Commission, gives the followme 
account of the action of tral works ot improved 
house dramage — 

“*T have introduced the new 4 inch tubulir 
house drains mto some houscs for the trustees of 
the parish of Poplar, with water closets ina hue 
received no just ciuse of complunt In every 
mstance where I hive applied at, I found the 
system answer extremely well, if a sufhuwnt 
quantity of water his been uscd 

“The answer of the houscholders is to the 
effect of the new drainige has invinably been 
that they and their famihes hive been better in 
health, that they were formerly annoyed with 
smells and effluvm, from whuh they are now 
quite free 

“«Since the new dramage has been Lud down 
there has been only occasion to go on the ground 
to examine it once for the whole yeur, ind that 
was from the ineffiacncy of the water service 
It was found thit rags hid been thrown down 
and had got into the pipe, and further, that vers 
little water hid becn usea, so thit the stopp i 
was the fault of the tenant, not of the svstem 

Mr Gotto, the engincer, having stited that im 
a plan for the improvement of Groulston street 
Whitechapel, not only was the removil of ul 
cesspools contemplated, but also the substitution 
of water closet upparitus give the following cst 
mate of the cost, provided the pipes were mride 
and the wok donc by contract under the Com 
missioners of Sewr1s — 

Wuter clooct Apparatus, &« 


Boe he at 
Emptying, &c cesspool 012 0 
Digging, &c, for S teet pipe drum, 
at 4d 0 2 4 
Making good to wills and floor of 
water closet over diain, it 3c 0 2 ¢Q 
8 feet run of 4inch pipe, at 020 2k 0 
Laying ditto, at 2d 0 1 4 
Extra for junction 0 0 4 
Fixing ditto De oO ug 
Water closet apparatus, with stool 
010 0 
¥ixing ditto 0 2 0 
Contingenuies (10 pcr cent.) 0 3 6 
116 0 
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Brought forward 116 0 
The yard sink and drain would 
cost . O11 2 
Kitchen sink and dram 015 73 
So that the cost of Lack draimng 
one house, including water closet, 
would be 3 2 9} 


The front tubular drainage of a similar bonse 
(with fifteen yards of carriige way to be paved) 
would cost 6¢ 2. T$d or the drunge would 
cost, according to the old system, 11/ 18s 11d 

“The enginecring witnesses who have given 
thet special attention to the subject,’ state the 
hboird of Health, im commcnting on the infor 
mation I have just cited, “ ifirm that upon the 
myproved system of combircd wotks the expense 
of the ipparitus in substitution of cesspools would 
not qgically creed one half the ea pense of cleaning 
the cesspools 

The cnginecte hive calculated -— stating the 
difficulty of coming to i mice calculation—— that 
the present svstcm of cesspools ent uled an aver ige 
expenditure, for closing and repurs, of 47 a 
week on earch houscholdcr and that by the new 
svsten it would be but 1,¢ The Board of 
Health s calculitions however, are, I regret to 
sty, alwivs dubious 

The subjomed sc de of the diffcrence in cost w13 
prepared ut the instinee of the Board 

Mr Grint took four blocks of houscs for ¢xa- 
mination ind the results ire given is a guide to 
whit would be the generil expenditure if the 
change took phic 


In onc block of {£ houses — 

The length ot druns by bich drainage was 
L544 feet 

Cost (exclusive of pans titps, and water in 
both cages) of Dick Crumijc, & od 128, or 
V/ 1Ss pet honse 

Costofseparite tubular drunige, 1672 9s 6d, 
or 10d 12 td per house 

Cost of seputte biel drains, 9102 198, or 
wld Tis 1¢ per house 


“Tn mother bl ch of 28 houses— 

The len thot bick druns was 783 feet 

Of scp arate drums, 2487 feet 

Tu costof back tubular druns, 45/ 12s Gd, 
ot 12 19. Sd per house 

Ol separate tubular drams, 13812 18s 67, or 

£14) bd per house 

Otsepuitebrickdruns, 0527s ,01 132 Ss Od 

por hou « 


Tn another block of 46 houses—— 

The lcogth of back draimee, 1148 feet 

Ditto by sepirite ditto, 1592 feet 

Khe costof bick tubular di unage, G6 5s 2d, 
or lf ae Yad per house 

Dit o of scpuate ditto ditto, 1782 198 8d 
or 31 1%s 10d per house 

Ditto of separate brick ditto, 3901 48, or 
81 9s &d per house 
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“Ina fourth block of 46 houses— 

The length of back drains, 985 feet 

Ditto of separate ditto, 2913 feet 

Cost of back tubular dramage, 66/ 8s 2d, 
or 1¢ 8s 10!d per house 

Ditto of separate ditto ditto, 262/ 11s 7d, 
or 51 14s 2d per house 

Ditto of separate brick ditto, 6147 16s 3d, 
or 13/ 7s 33d per house ” 


I have mentioned the diversity of opinion as to 
the best form, and even materil, for a sewer, 
und there 1s the sume diversity as to the material, 
&c, for house and gully or street drainage, more 
especially m the pzpes of the larger volume The 
pipe drainage of any description 19 far less in 
favour than it was One reason 1s that it does 
not promote subso.! dracaage, another 18 the 
difficulty of repurs if the joints or fittings of 
pipes require mending, and then the combina 
tion of the noxious gases 18 most offensive in its 
exhalations, and difhcult to overcome 

I was informed by a mightman used to the 
cleansing of drains and to night work generally, 
that when there was anv cscape from one of the 
tubular pipes the stench was more intense than 1ny 
he had ever before experienced from any druns on 
the old system 


Or toi Lonpow Street Diarns 


WE have 18 yet deilt only with the means of 
removing the liquid refuse from the houses of the 
metropohs This as wis pomted out it the 
commencement of the present subject, consists 
prinuipally of the 19,000,000,000 guillons of 
water that are annually supplied to the London 
residences by mechinicil meins But there 
still remain the 5,000,000,000 gallons of surfacc 
or rain water to be carricd off from the 1760 
miles of streets and the roofs and yards of the 
300,000 houses which now form the British 
metropolis If this immense volume of Jiquid 
were not immediately removed from our thorough 
fares as fast as it fell, many of our strcets would 
not only be transformed into cinals at certain 
periods of the year, but perhaps it all times 
(exccpt during drought) they would bc, if not 
impassable, at Icast unpleisant and unhealthy, 
from the puddks or smill pools of stagnant 
water that would be continudly rotting them 
Were such the cise, the roads and striets thit 
we now pride ourselves so Inighly upon would 
have their foundations soddend ‘If the sur 











considerable moment. In Paris, and indeed al 
most all of the French towns, a channel 1s formed 
in the middle of each thoroughfare, and down 
this the water from the streets and houses 1s con 
tinually coursing, to the immiment penl of all 
pedestrians, for the wheels of every vehicle dis 
tribute, as it goes, a muddy shower on either side 
of the way 

We, however, have not only removed the chan 
nels from the middle to the sides of our streets 
but instituted a distinct system of drainage for 
the conveyance of the wet refuse of our 
houses to the sewers—so that there are no longer 
(excepting in 2 very small portion of the suburbs) 
open sewers, meandering through our highways, 
the consequence 18, the surface water being car 
ned off from our thoroughfares almost as fast as 
it falls, our streets .re generally dry and clean 
Thit there are exceptions to this rule, which are a 
glaring disgrace to us, 1t must be candidly ad 
mitted , but we must at the same time allow, 
when we think of the vast extent of the road 
wiys of the metropolis (1760 miles '— nearly 
one hilf the radius of the earth itself), the 
deluge of water that anuually descends upon 
evcry inch of the ground which we cill London 
(38,000,000,000 gallons !—a quantity which 1s 
ilmost sufhcient for the formation of an American 
like), and thc vast amount of traffic, over the 
greater part of the capiti]—the 13 000 vehicles 
that duly cross London Bridge, the 11,000 con 
veyanccs that triverse Cheapsid: in the course of 
twcve hours, the 7700 thit go through Temple 
Bir and the 6900 that ascend and descend Hol 
born Hill between mine in the morning and nine at 
might, the 1500 ommbuses and the 3000 cabriolets 
that rre continually hurrying from one part of the 
town to mother, and the 10,000 private carriage, 
job, ind cart horses that incessantly per vate the 
metropolis—when we reflect, I say, on this vast 
amount of traffic—this deluge of ram—and the 
wilderness of streets, 1t cannot but be allowed 
thit the cleansing ind drauning of the London 
thoroughf rcs 1s most admirably conducted 

The mode of street drainage 18 by merns of 
what is called 1 gully hole and a gully drain 

The Gully holc* 18 the openmg from the surface 
of the strect (ind 1s seen generally on each side 
of the way), into which all the fluid refuse of th 
public thoroughfares runs on 1ts course to the sewer 

The Gully diain 18a drain generally of earthen 
wire piping curving from the side of the street 
to in opening im the top or side of the sewer, and 


fice of a road be not kept cle in so as to admit of | 1g the means of communication between the sewer 


its becoming dry between showers of ram,’ sad 
Lord Congleton, the great road iuthorty 
will be rapidly worn away ” 


ce it | 
Indecd the imme | being fitted into the surface of the side of a fout 


and the gully hole 
The gully hole 1s mdicated by an iron grate 


diate removal of rain water, 80 1s to prevent its pith, where thc road slopes gradually from its 
percolating through the surface of the road, and | centre to the edge of the footprith, and down this 


thereby impairing the foundation, appeirs to be 
one of the mam essentials of roid making 

The means of removing thfS surface watcr, 
especially from the streets of a city where the 
rain falls at least every other day throughout the 
vear, and reaches an aggregate depth of 24 teet 
m tne course of the twelvemonth, 1s a matter of 

* 


grite the water runs into thc chinnel contnved 


* Gully here 1s a corruption of the word Guillet, or 
throat the Normans euelle (I at guia), and the French, 
gowet from this the word gully appears to be directly 
derived A gully drain 1s literally a gullet drain, that 1s 
a drdin serving the purposes of a pul or channel for 
hquids, ind a gully hole the mouth, orifice or opening 
to the gullet or ,ully drain 
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for 1t in the construction of the streets These 
gully grates, the observant pedestrian—if there 
be a man on this hive of London who, without 
professional attraction to the matter, regards for a 
{cw minutes the peculiarities of the street (apart 
from the houses) which he 1s traversing—an ob- 
servant pedestrian, I say, would be struck at the 
constantly recurnng grates in a given space in 
some streets, and their paucity mm others In 
Drury lane there 13 no gully grate, as you wilk 
down from Holborn to where Drury Jane becomes 
Wvch street, whilst in some streets, not a tenth 
of the length of Drury lane, there may be three, 
four, five, or six grates The reason 1s this — 
‘Lhere 18 no sewer running down Drury lane, a 
contiguous sewer, however, runs down Groat 
Wyld strect, draining, where there are drains the 
hundred courts and nooks of the poor, between 
Drury lane and Lincoln s inn fields, as well as the 
more open places leading down towards the prox 
mity of Temple Bar This Great Wyld stiect 
sewer, morcover, in its course to Fleet Bridge 1s 
made availible for the drainage (very grievously 
deficient, according to some of the reports of the 
Board of He ilth) of Clare market Grates would 
of course be required in such a place as Drury | ine, 
only the street 1s thought to be sufficiently on the 
descent to convey the surface water to the grate 
in Wych street 

The parts in which the gully grates will be 
found the most numerous are where the mun 
streets are most intersected bv other main strc ts, 
or by smaller off streets, and indeed wherever thie 
streets, of whatever size, continually intersect ¢ ich 
other, as they do off nearly all the greit strict 
thoroughfares in the City Although the sewers 
m1y not be according to the plan of the strcits, 
the gully grates must nevertheless be found at the 
street intersections, whethe the nearest point to 
the sewer or not o1 else the water would not be 
quickly carried off, and would form a nuisance 

I am informed, on good iuthority, both is re 
gards the City and Metropolitan Commissions 
that the average distance of the gully grates 1s 
thirty yards one from another including both sidcs 
of the wiy = Their number does not depend upon 
population, but simply on the local characteristics 
of the highways, for of course the rum fills into 
all the sticcts im proportion to their size, whether 
populous or hilfcmpty localitics As, however, 
the more distant roads have not such an ippioxi 
mation of grites, and the law which requucs ther 
formation 18 by no means—and perhips, without 
unnecessary interference, cannot be—vcry definite, 
I am informed that it may fairly be 1eprescutcd, 
that, of the 1760 miles of London publi wrys, 
more than two thirds, “or” remirked one inform 
ant, “say 1200 miles, are grated on each side of 
the strec: or road, at distances of sixty yirds” 
This would give 59 gully holes in every one of the 
1200 miles of street said to be so supplied Hence 
the total number throughout the metropolis will 
be 70,800 

The guily drain, which 18 the street drain, il 
Ways presents now a sloping curve describing, 
more or less, part of a circle This drain starts, 

i 


so to speak, from the side of the street, while its 
course to the sewer, in order to economize space, 
is made by any most appropriate curve, to include 
the reception of as great a quantity of wet street- 
refuse as possible, for 1f the gully-drains were 
formed ma direct, or even a not very indrect hne, 
from the street sides to the sewers, they would not 
only be more costly, more numerous but would, 
in tit, as I was told, “choke the under ground” 
of London, for now the subterrancan capital 18 60 
compluited with gas, water, and drain pipes, that 
such 2 system as will allow room for each 18 in- 
dispensable The new systim 1s moreover, more 
economicil In the City the gully drains are nearly 
ll of mine inch diameter in tubular pipeage = In 
the metropolitan jurisdiction they are the same, 
but not to the same extent, some being only six 
mches 

}ifty, or even thirty years ago, the old street 
channels for gully drunage were costly construc 
tions for they were made so as to suit sewers 
which were cleansed by the street beng taken 
“up, ud the ofttnsve deposit thick and even 
mcurited ig it often wis in those day4, drawn to 
the urfaee Some few were threc ind even four 
fect square, some two feet six inches wide, and 
thice or four fect high, allof brick I amassured 
thit of the extent or cost of these old contrivances 
no wooun s hive been preserved, but that they 
were mor thin twice 13 costly as the present 
method : 

In all the reports T have scen, metropolitan or 
city—the stitements of the flushermen being to the 
sune purport —therc ae complaints 14 to the uses to 
which the gully holes are put in many prrts, every 
hind of refuse admissible through the bars of the 
grute han, steithily emptied down thom The 
prviours if they havc an opportumty, sweep their 
surplus grout mto the gullies, and so do the sca 
Vagers with their refuse occasionally, though this 
is generally done in the less frequented parts, to 
get rid of the ‘slop, which 15 valueless 

In vreport yublishcd in 1851, Mr Haywood 
pomts out the previlence of the practice of using 
the gully gritings is dustbins! A scwer under 
Dilling gate cccumulited inv few months mimy 
cuttoids composed almost wholly of fish shells, 
ind 114 caitloids of fish shells, cinders, and 
rubbish were removed from the scwers in the 
vieimty of Middlesex street (Petticort line), 
these had accumulated in about twelve months 
‘ Reconstructing the gulhes, he says, £ 80 as to 
intercept improper substinces (which his been 
recently done at Billingsgate), might prevent this 
mitcual reaching the sewers but it would stall 
hive to be removed from the gules ind would 
thus still ciuse perpetual expense Indeed, I feel 
convinced thit nothing but making public example 
by convicting ind punishing some offeudcrs, under 
cliuse 69 of ‘The City of London Sewers’ Act,’ 
will stop the practic:, 80 universal im the poorer 
localities, of using the gullics 18 dustbins ” 

The Gully hols are nowtrapped - with very few 
exceptions one icport states, while another report 
Intimates thitgully trapping his no cxception at all 


| The trap 1s resorted to so that the efiluvium from 
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a guily drain may not infect the air of the public 
ways, but among engineers and medical sanitary 
inquirers, there 18 much difference of opinion as 
to whether the system of trapping 18 desirable or 
not The general opinion seems to be, however, 
that all gullies should be trapped 

Of the City gully traps, Mr Hay wood, in a report 
for the year 1851, says, as rcgirds the period of 
their introduction — 

“ About seventeen years ago your then survcy or 
(Mr Kelsey) apphed the first traps to sc wer gullies 
and from that date to the present the tripping of 
gullies has been adopted is a principle, ind the 
city of London 18 still, I belive, the only metio 
pohitan area im which the gullics are ul tripped 
The traps first constructed have since been (18 al 
first imventions or adaptitions evcr have or wall 
be) amproved upon, iné@ are rapid)y boing displ reed 
by those of more improved construction 

“ Now, of the incompitible conditions required 
of gully traps, of the difhculty of obtaimmg such 
mechanicrl appliances so cflective and perfect 1s 
can theoretecally bc devised, but yct of the extreme 
desuabihty of obtaining them as perfect is modern 
science could produce your honourtble court has, 
at leit, for as long is LT have hid the honow of 
holding office undcr you, becn fully ahve to no 
prejudice has opposed impediment to the imtroduc 
tion of noveltus, your court his been Uwavs 
open to mventors, and at the present time there 
ue sixte@én diffirent trips or modes of trap. 
guihes under trinl within your jursdict 91 

“Nor has the provision of the means of ex- 
cluding effluyium fiom the atmosphae leon your 
only cate, but the cleanliness of the sewers, ind 
the prevention of iccumulition cf decomposing 
ictuse, both by regulited cloansings ima by con 
stincting the sewage upon the most improved 
prinuiples, have also been your um and that of 
your officers, and I do not hesitite to assert, that 
the offensiveness of the cscapc from the gullies 
has been of late years inuch dimiushed by the 
care bestowed upon the condition of the scwcrs 

“374 gullies have becn retrapped in the City 
upon improved principles during the Jast yeu 

The gully trips are on the pimple of self 
acting valves, but itas stited im severil reports, 
that these valves often remun pamimently open 
putly from the strect refuse (espeailly af mixed 
with the debris from new or removed buildings) 
not being sufhecntly hquiiicd to piss through 
them, and partly from the hinges gettin, rusted, 
aud so becoming fxd 


O:1 tue Lraeto of tHe Loxpo \ Stwiks AND 
Dratvs 


THERE 18 no offiaial vccount precisely dcAning the 
length of the London scwcrage , but the mforma 
tion acquired on the subject I ives no doubt 1s to 
the accuracy of the following facts 

About 900 miles of scwers of the metropolis 
may be said to hive been surveyed, and it 1s 
known that from 100 to 150 miles more constitute 
a poition of the metropolitanmewerage , this, tno, 
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independently of that of the City, which 18 50 
miles * Altogether I am assured that the sewers 
of the uiban part of London included within the 
58 square miles before mentioned, measure 1100 
miles 

The classes of sewers comprised in this long 
cxtent are pretty equally apportioned, each a 
third, or 366 miles, of the first, second, and third 
classes respectively Of this extent about 200 
miles are still, in the year 1852, open sewers !—to 
si} nothing of the great open sewer, the Thames 
The open sewers are found principally m the 
Surrey districts, in Brixton, Lewisham, Tooting, 
ind plices at the hke distance from the more 
contral parts of the Comnussioners’ jurisdiction 
These open sewers, however, are disappearing, 
ind 3 18 antende? that in time no such places 
shill exist, 18 1t 18, some miles of them are in 
closed ycurly The open sewers in what muy be 
considcicd more of the heart of the metropolis are 
t portion of the Fleet ditch in Clerkenwell, and 
places in Lambeth and Bermondsey, or about 20 
miles in the interior to 180 miles in the exterior 
portion of the cipital These are national dis 
giices 

The 1100 miles above mentioned, however, in 
clude culy the sewers, Comprising neither the house 
nor guly druns According to the present liws, 
Wl newly built houscs must be drained into the 
sewers ud in 1850 there were 5000 applica 
tions from the western districts alone to the Com 
mus ioners for the promotion of the drunige of 
thit number of old and new houses into the 
sewers tne old houses having been previously 
di iuncd mto cesspools 

1 um assured, on good authority, that fully one 
half of the houses im the metropolis are at the 
present time druned into the sewers In one 
strect, bout a century old, contaming in the por 
tion survcycd for im official purpose, on the two 
sidcs of the wiry, 76 houscs, the number was 
found to be equaily divided—half the drunoige 
hcing into sewers and half into cesspools The 
number of houses in the metropolis proper, of 
115 square miles area, 1s 807,722 The miyority, 
is fir as 1s ofhaally known, are now draincd 
into the pubhe sewers, or into privite or bianch 
sewels communiciting with the larger public 
icceptacles, so that—allowing 200,000 houacs 
to be cluded in the 58 squue miles of the 
urban sewcla,e, wid admitting that some wretchcd 
dwelling places ae not drained at all—ait is 1¢a 
sonible to assume that at least 100,000 houses 
within this 1107 are drained into the sewers 

The avcrige lcngth of the house drains 18, I 
JLirn from the best sources, 50 feet per honse 
The builder of 1 new house 18 now requied by 
law to drun it, at the proprietors cost, 100 feet, 
if necessiry, to a sewer In some Instances, in 
detuhcd houses, where the owners object to the 
cesspool system, a house drain bas been carried 
230 fect to a sewe1, and sometimes even farther, 
but in narrow or moderitely wide streets, from 
18 to 26 feet across, and in alleys and narrow 
places (in case there 1s sewerage) the house drains 
miy be but from 12 to 20 feet Both these 
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leng hs of drunage are exceptions, and there 18 
no question that the average length may be put 
at 50 feet In some squares, for example, the 
sewer runs along the centre, so that the house 
diains here are m excess of the 50 feet average 

The length of the house drunige of the more 
cential part of London, assuming 100,000 houses 
to be drained into the sewers, and eich of such 
drains to be on the average 50 feet long, 13, then, 
5,000,000 feet, or about 2840 miles 

But there are still the street or gully drains 
fu the surface water to be estimited In the 
Holborn and Finsbury division alone the Jength 
of the “mun covered sewers is sud to be 53 
miles the length of ‘“smuller sewers’ to carry 
off the surface water fiom the streets Jo mis, 
the length of drains leading from louses to the | 
man sewers, 264 

Now if there be 16 miles of guily drains to 
53 miles of main covcred sewers, and the sime 
proportion hold good throughout the 53 squir 
wules over which the sewers extend, it follows 
tnat there would be about 200 immics of gully | 
druns to the gross 1100 miles of sewers | 

But this 19 only an approximate result The | 
length and character of the gully druns I find 
t) viry very considerably It the strects where 
tne gully grates are found have no sewer in i line 
with the thoroughfire, still the water must be | 
aruncd off and conveyed to the nearest se wer, of | 
iny class, large or small and consequently at much 
girater length than if there were i sewer running 
down the street Neitheris the number of the 
gidly holes any sure criterion of the measurcment 
of the gully-di uns for where the intersections ar 
and consequently the gully holes frcquent, 7 num 
lcr sometimes amounting to ten, ire mide toempty 
thir contents into the sime gully drain Neither 
do the returns of yearly expenditure, presented to 
Pirhamcent by the Metro; olitan Court of Sewers, 
supply information But even if the exact length 
ind the exact price pud for the formition of that 
tength, were given, 1t would supply but the yar s 
outlay as regards the additions o1 repairs thit had 
deen made to the gully drains, ind certainly not 
turnish us with the orginal cost of the whole 

One expertenced informant told me—but Ict me 
premise that I heard from all the gentlemen whom 
Z consulted, a statement that they could only 
compute by analogy with other facts bearing upon j 
the subject—was conhdent, that taking only 1200 | 
utiles of public way as gully drained, that extent 
might be considered as the length of the gully | 
drains themselves Even calculiting such druns 
to run from each side of the public wiv, which ts 
gcneiily the case, I wm told thit, considering the 
economy of underground spice which 13 now 
necessary, the length of 1200 miles is as fur in 
estimite for gully drunige (ipart from other 
drunag:) as for the length of the strects so 
gullied 

Hence we have, for the gross extent of the 
whole sewers and drains of the metropolis, the 
fillowing result,— 


| 


| 
| 


| three times longcr than the gieitest width of the 
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Miles 

Main covered sewers : 1100 

House drains 2840 
Gully druns for surfice-water of 

streets 1200 

Total length of the sewers and —— 

drins of the metropolis 5140 


The islind of Great Britain I may observe, 18, 
at its extreme points, 550 miles from north to 
south and 290 from cast to west It would, there 
tor, appeir that the main sewers of the capital 
ire just double the length of the whole island, from 
the } nglish Channel to John o’ Groats, and nearly 


But this is the extent of the sewerage 
The diamaige of London 1g about equal m 
length to the ditmeter ot the eirth itself! 


conntry 


O- tur Cost ot CoxsiitcTing THE SEWERS 
AN?) Dnat\s ob Tht MFrropoxis 


Thi money utually expended in constructing 
the 1100 miles of sewers and 4000 muileg ot 
drims, even no we were only to date from Jan J, 
Ts00, 19 not ind never cm be known They 
have been built it imters als, as the metropolis, so 
to spouk gaowe They were built also in many 
sizes ind forms, ind it muny viriations of price, 
cording to the depth from the surface, the good 
vt bid manigement, or the greater or lesser ex 
tent of jobbery or “‘pitronige ’ in the scveral 
independent commissions Accounts were either 
not presented in “the good old times,” or not 
preserved 

Had the 1100 miles of sewers to be constructed 
inew, they would be, according to the present 
pices paid by the Commissioners—not including 
dig.ing or such extrincous libour, but the cost 
of the sewer only—as follows — 


366 miles of sewers of the first 


cliss or 1,932,480 fect, at 15s 

per foot £1,449,360 
Jb6 miles, or 1,932 180 feet ot 

the second class, it ]1s per foot 1,062,864 
Same length of third class, at 

9s per foot 809,616 
Total cost of the sewers of thi 

metropolis £3,381,840 


As this 18 a lower charge than wis paid for 
the construction of morc thin three fourths of the 
sewols we miv fuily assume that them cost 
amounted to from threc millions and a halt to 
four millions of pounds sterling 

The majority of the house drains running ito 
the sewers are brick, and seldom less than 9 inches 
squire , sometimes, in the old brick drains, they 
arc some inches larger, and in the very old drains, 
and in some 100 ycars old, wooden planks were 
often used instcid of a brick or stone construction, 
for the sike of reducing cost, and rcplaced when 
| rotted The wood, in many cises, soon decayed, 
| and since 1847 no wooden sewers have been 
| allowed to be formed, nor any old ones to be re- 
pured with new wood, thc work must be of 
stone or brick, 1f not pipeage About two thirds 
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of the drains running from the houses to the 
sewers are brick, the remaining third tubular or 
earthenware pipes The cost, if now to be formed, 
would be somewhat as follows — 


18934 miles of brick drains, 5s 
per foot, 1s average of sizes 


9452 fret of tubu’ar drains, ave 


£2,499,200 


rage of sizes 2s 6d 624 800 
Total cost of the house drains of 
London £3,124,000 


The cost of the street or gully drauns hic still 
to be cstimated 

The present cost of the 9 inch gully pipe ¢riuns 
is about 3¢ Gd afoot of the 6 inch 6d Of 
the proportionate lengths of these two clisses of 
street drains I hive not been able to gun iny 
account, for, I believe, it nis nevar been asce 
tained in any wiy tpprotching to a to al retum 
Taking 1200 miles, however, as quite within the 
full length of the gully drains, ind cuculiting it 
the low average of 3s the foot for the whole, the 
total cost of the street diruns of the metiopous 
would be 950,400/, or, I ium issticd, one mm ht 
say a million sterling, ud this, even af all wer 
done at the present low prices, the or mal cost 
would, of course, have been much gic iter 

Hence, accor ing to the above cilculitions, we 
have the following 


) 
an’ 


Gioss Estunate of the Cot of the Sues and 
Diacus of the Miti opoles 
£ 
1100 miles of main covered sewers 3 500 000 
2840 nules of house drains > 000 000 
1200 miles of gully or street drains 1,000,006 





5140 milcs of sewers ind di unige = 7,000,000 


OF THE Usis oF Siwins as A MEANS O1 
Suspsoiy Drarmacr 


THERE is one other purpose toward which asewe1 
18 available—a purpose, too, which I do not re 
member to hive sccn spceified in the Me tropolit in 
Reports 

“The first, and perhips most important pur 
pose of sewcis, as respects health,’ sivs the 
Report of Messrs Walker, Cubitt, und Lrancl 
(1848), “18, as under diains to the surrounding 
earth They answei this purpose so citecturly 
and quietly, and hie donc it so lone that 
their importance in this respect 1s ovcilooked 
In the Sanitary Commissioners’ Reports we co 
not find 1t once noted, and the recommenda 
tion of the substitution of stonc or cuthenw ire 
pipes for the larger brick sewers, sccms to show, 
that any provision for the ander diaimaye wis 
thought unneccssary, although such a provision is 
IM our opinion Most important 

“ Under the artincidl ground, the collection of 


ages, which in the City of London, as m most place decent 


ancient towns, forms thc upper surface, 18 a con 


i re nn 


gravel is the London clay The present houses 
are founded chiefly on the artifical or ‘ made 
ground,’ while the sewers are made through the 
gravel, and 1t 1s known practically, that however 
charged with water the gravel of a district may 
be, the springs for a considerable distance round 
are driwn down bv making a sewer, and the 
wells that had water within a few feet of the su: 

face hive agin to be sunk below the bottom of 
the sewer to rcach the witer Every interstice 
between the stones of the grivel acts as an andet 

dr un to conduct thc water to the sewer, through 
the sides of which at finds its wy, even if moltar 
be usea in the construction 

“ Heonece the salubnitv of a privel foundation 
if the witcr be drawn out of it by seweis or 
other means, 18 18 the cise with the City ind 
with Westminster A proof of ths principle 
wis afforded by the result of a reference to physi 
ciings ind enginecrs in 1838, to mquire into tne 
stitc of diunige ind smells in and near Buck 
ingham Pilac as to which thcre had been coi 
plunts, though none so heavy as Mr Phillips 
now mikes, when he gays, ‘that the drainage of 
Buckingham Pile is extremely defective, and 
th it its preeincts ire reeking with filth and pesti 
lcntiil odours fiom the vbsence of proper sewet 
wel? 

The Report then shows the pains thit were 
tiken to cnsure drvness in the Palice Pits weic 
dug in the garden 14 feet below the surface, and 

fect below high water mark in the iver, and 
they were found dry to the bottom The Kitchens 
wd yud of the piliee arc, however, only 18 
inches wbove Trimty high water mark in the 
Thimcs iid therefore 18 mmches below a very 
Ingh tide The physician, Sir James Clarke, 
and the cngineers, Mcssrs Sunpson and Walke, 
mt scpirate Report, spoke in terms of com- 
mendation of the drimige of the Palace in 1838, 
1s promotivc of dryness Since that time a con- 
necting cham has been made from the Palace 
diuns into the canal in St James’s park, to 
provent the wet from rising as formeily during 
hcouyruns “The Palace,’ 1t 18 stated in the 
Report of the three cngincers, “ should not be 
clissed with the low part of Pimlico, where the 
drunage is, we belicve, very defective, and to 
which, for invthing we know to the contrary, the 
charicter given by Mr Phillips may be applica 
ble’ 

Unfortunately howevcr, for this array of op: 
mnons of ngh .uthority, and despite the advantages 
of & gravel bed for the substratum of the palatial 
sewerige, the drainage and sewerage about 
Buckingham Pilice 1s more frequently than that 
of any other public place under rcepur, and 1s 
always requirmg attention It was only a few 
divs ago, before the court left Windsor Castle for 
London, thit men were employed night and day, 
on the druns and cesspoolage channels, to make, 
as onc of them described 1t to mc—and such 
working men’s descriptionsare often torcible—“ the 
I was hardly ever, he added, ‘ in 
such 1 set of stinks as I’ve becn in the sewers 


siderable thickness of clcan gravel, and unda the | and underground pirts of the pilacc 
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Ov tur Crry SEWERAGE 


1s vet I have spoken only of the sewers of Lon 
don* “without the City,” but the sewers within 
the City, though connected, for the general public 
dramage and sewerage of the capital, with the 
works under the control of the Metropolitan Com 
mussioners, are in a distinct and strictly defined 
jurisdiction, superintended by City Commissioners, 
and managed by City officers, and consequently 
demand a special notice 


® Of the derivation of the wor Sewer there have been 
many conjectures, but no approximation to the truth 
One of the earliest instauces I have met with of any de 
tailed mention of sewers isin an address delivered by 1 

Coroner ” whose name does not appear to a jury of 
sewers This address was delivered somewhere butwecn 
the years 1660 and 1670 The coroner having first spoken 
ot the importance of ‘ Navigationand Dra ning (drun 
ing), then came to the question of sewers 

**Gewars he said ‘tare to be accounted your 
grand Issuers of Water, from wheme 1 conceive 
they carry their name (Setcars quasr Issuer) 1 shall 
take his opimion who delivers them to be Currents ot 
Water, kept in on both sidcs with banks and in some 
sense, they may be called 1 certun kind of t Jittle or 
small river But 4s for the derivation of the word Scw ir 
from two of our English words Sea wid Woe or ts 
others will have it, Sa@and Ward give me lewe now | 
have mentioned it to— leave it to your judyments 

“© However this word Seecar is very famous amongst 
us, both for giving the title of the Commission of 
sewars itself and for being the ordinary name of most 
of your common witer course for Diayning and the re 
tore, I presume there are none of you of these Juries 
but both know— 

‘©) What Sewars signify, and also in particulir 

“©? What they are, and of a thing so generally 
known, and of such general use 

The Rev Dr Lemon who give the world 1 work on 

English Etymology from the Greek and Tat n ind 
from the Saxon and Norman was regarded 1s 1 I h 
iuthority during the latter pirt of the last century 
when his quarto first appeared The following) In 
account underthe hcad = Scwers — 

Skinn reyects Minshs deriv of ‘ olim scriptum 
fursse seward & ser. ward quod versus mirc facts sunt 
longé versimilius & Fr Gall eauter  sentina tac 
supple aquirum —then why did not the Dr trice this 
Cr Gal’ eauter? if he had, he would hive found it dis 
torted ab ‘Time aqua seucis bane a species of aq ¢ 
duct —Lye in his Add gives another der viz ab 
Iceland sua celure ut exutimo ad quod re“crre 
vellem sewer cloaca per sorde urbiepcruntur  — the 
very word sordes gives me a hint chit «wer mi be 
denved & Zasw, wl Zagow, wre nempe quir sodes 
quae everruntur édomo in unum locum accumulantyu 
R Laos, cumulus Voss —a colliiclion of sucerinds 
slop, dit, &c ’ 

But these are the follies of Icarning Had our Iexico 
graphers known that the vulgir were as D1 Latham 
says, ** the conservators of the Sixon linguage with us 
they would have sought information from the word 
‘*shore, which the uncducited and con equently un 
perverted, invariably use in the plice of the more polite 
‘ sewer’ —the cominon sewer 15 always termed by them 
“(the common shore Now thc wore shove in S2x0N 15 
written score and scor (for c = h), and means not only 
a bank, the land {immediately next to the ser but 4 
«ore a tally—for they are both substintives made trom 
the verb sceran (p écear scar, pp sevren, gescuren) to 
shear cut off share divide andhence they meant m the 
one case the division of the land from the sca and in 
the other a division cut in a picce of wood with aview 
tocounting The substantic scar has the same origin 
18 well as the verb to acore tocut tozash The Scan 
dinavian cognates for the Saxon acon may be atcd as 
proofs of what 1s here asserted They irc Icel aka a 
notch, Swed, akdra a notch and Din, skaa and 
sku e, a notch, an incision =it would secm, therefore 
that the word shore, in the sense of sewo (Dan skiwe 
Anglice, shure fork = h) originally mcant merly 2 
4 ore or Incision made m the ground a astch sunk with 
the view of carrying off the refi water a watercourse 
and consequently a drain 4 sewer is now a4 covcred 
ditch, or channel for refusc water 


| 
| 
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The account of the City sewers, however, 
may be given with a comparative brevity, for the 
modes of their construction, as well as their 
general management, do not differ from what I 
have described as pertaining to the extra civic 
metropohs There are, nevertheless, a few distine- 
tions which it 18 proper to point out 

The City sewers are the oldest in the capital, 
for the very plain reason that the City itself, m 
its site, if not now in its public ind private build- 
ings 15 the oldest part of London, as regards the 
abode of + congregated body of people 

The ages (so to sperk) of these sewers, vary, 
for the most part, according to the dates of the 
City s rel unlding after the Groat Firc, and accord- 
ing to the dics of the many alterat ons, umprove- 
ments, removal or rebuilding of new atreets, 
mukets &c, which have been effected since that 
penod bi fore the Great Fire of 1066, oll drain- 
im sims with a few exceptions to have been 
fi rtuitous, unconnected, and superf cial 

The fast pubhe scwer built ufter this important 
epoch in the histor, of London was in Ludgate- 
sae et and dull) This was the Jiudable work of 
the Dein ind Chapter of St Pauls, and was con 
st ucted at the instance, itis sid, and after the 
plins of Si Chustophcr Wren There 18, per- 
hips no oflicitl or documentary proof of this, for 
tne proclamations from the Aimg in counal, the 
Acts of Pirhiment, and the resolutions of the 
Corporation of the City of London at that m- 
nortint period, are so yigue and so contradictory, 

nd were so frequently altered or vbrogated, and so 

frequently disregarded that it 19 more rmpossible 
thin dificult to get at the truth Of the fact 
\ fich 1 have just mentioned, howc ver, there need 
be no doubt, nor that the second public City 
sewer was in Blect street, commenced in 1668, 
the sccond year after the fire 

There are, nevertheless, older sewers than this, 
but the dates of their construction are not known, 
we have proof mercly thit they existed in old 
Tondon, or 13 1t wis described by an anonymous 
writer (quoted, if I remember mghtly, in Mait- 
linds ‘ History of London ), London “ ante 
syuem — London before the fire These sewers, 
or rathcr portions of sewers, are severally near 
Newgite St Birtholomew s Hospital sewer, and 
that of the Irongate by the Tower 

The sewer, however, which mav be pointed 
out 1s the most remarkable 13 that of Little 
Moorg ute, London wall It 1s formed of red tiles, 
und from such being its materiuls, ind from the 
carcumstance of some Romin coins having been 
found near it, 1t 18 supposed by some to be of 
Romi constiuction, and of course coeval with 
that people s possession of the country This sewer 
his 2 flit bottom, upnght sides, ind a circular 
irch it its top, itis about 5 feet by 3 feet. The 
other older sewers present much sbout the same 
form, amdan Act in the reign of Charles IT 
dircets that sewers shall be so built, but that the 
bottom shall hive a eirenlar curve 

I wm informed by 1 City gentloman—one tak 
ing in Interest in such mitters-—that this sewcr 
has tveubled the repose of a few civic antiqnaries, 
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some thinking that it was a Romin sewer, while 
others scouted such a notion, arguing that the 
Romans were not in the habit of doing their work 
by halves, and that if they had sewered London, 
great and enduring remains would have been dis 
covered, for their main sewer would have been a 
solid construction, and directcd to the Thames, as 
was and is the Cloaca Maxim, in the Eternal 
City, to the Tiber Others have said that the 
sewer in question was mercly built of Romain 
materials, perhaps first discovered about the time, 
having originally formed 1 reservoir, tank, or 
even a bath, and were kecnly ippropriited by 
some economical or scheming builder or City 
official 

“That the Britons,’ siys Tacitus in ns “ Life 
of Agnicola,” “who led 1 roaming life, and were 
easily incited to wir, might contract a love 
for peace, by hcing iccustomed to 1 pleisinter 
mode of life, Agricola assisted them to build 
houses, temples, and muirket plices By prusing 
the diligent and upbriuding the idle, he excited 
such emulation among the Britons, thit after they 
had erected all those neccssury buildings in thar 
towns, they built others for pleasure und orna 
ment, as porticoes, gallemes, buths, ard banquet 
ing houses ” 

The sewers of the city of London are, then, 1 
comparatively modern work Indced, three 
fourths of them may be cilled modern The 
earlier sewers were- as I hu descuibcd under 
the general head—ditches, which im time were 
arched over, but only gridudly vid prtilly as 
suited the convenience or the profit of the owners 
of property uongaide those opin channcls, some 
of which thus presented the appeuincc of 2 
series of smill uncouth looking budges When 
these bridges had to be connected so 18 to form 
the sumrut of a continuous sc wer, they picsented 
every variety of arch, both it their outcr and 
under sides, those too ne u the surface hid to be 
lowered Some of these sewers, howcver were 
in the first imstances connected, despite difference 
of size and irregularity of form = Thc result may 
be judged from the icconnt I have given of the 
strange construction of some of the Westminster 
sewers, under the heid of “subterranein survey ’ 

How modern the (ty sewers are may best be 
estimated from the following tible of what may 
be called the dats of their construction The 
periods are given deceuniilly 18 to the progress of 
the formation of ncw sewers -- 





Feet | Feet 
1707 to W717) = 2,805 1 1777 to 1787 8,098 
1717 4, 1727 2110,1787 ,, 1797 3118 
1727 ,, 1737 2,763/1797 , 1807 5116 
1737 ,, 1747 1,238/1807 ,, 1817 5097 
1747 5, 1757 3,736(1s17 ,, 1827 7,847 
1757 ,, 1767 3,736 
1767 4, 1777 = 7,597 52,810 
1827 to 1837 39,072 feet 
1837 to 1847 88,363 ,, 
127,435 


Thus the length made in the 20 years previous 
» 
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to 1847 was more than double all that was made 
during the preceding 120 years, while im the ten 
years from 1837 to 1847, the addition te the 
lineal extent of sewerage was very nearly equal to 
all that had been made in 1380 years previously 

This addition of 127,435 feet, or rather more 
thin 24 miles, seems but a small matter when 
‘‘ London” 1s thought of, but the reader must be 
reminded that onlv a small portion (comparatively ) 
of the metropolis 1s here spoken of, and the entire 
length of the City sewerage, at the close of 1847, 
wis hut 44 mils, 80 that the additions I have 
specified is hiv.ng been made since 1837, were 
more thin one hilf of the whole The econ 
structions are not included in the metage I have 
given, for, as thc new sewers generally occupied the 
gimc site as the old, they did not add to the 
length of the whole 

The total length of the City sewerage was, on 
the 31st December, 1851, no less than 49 miles, 
while the entire public w ty was at the same recent 
period, 51 miles (contaming about 1000 separate 
and distinct streets, lanes, courts, alleys, &c, &c), 
and Tam assurcd that m another year or so, not 
a jurlong of the whole City will be unsewered 

“The more ancient sewers usually have upright 
walls, a flit or slightly curved invert, and a semi 
arculir or goth. rch ~=The form of such as have 
been built apprirently more than 20 yerrs ago, 18 
that of two semicircles, of which the upper has a 
greater ridius, connectid by sloping side walls, 
those of recent construction ire egg shaped The 
mun lines ire not unficquently elliptic, in the case 
of the Fleet and other muent affluents of the 
Thames the forms ind dimensions vary consider 
tbly Instances occur of sewers built entirely of 
stone, but the material 1s almost invariably brick, 
most commonly 9 inches im substance, the larger 
sewcirs 14 and sometimes 18 inches 

The falls or imclinations in the course of the 
City sewelage vary grcitly, as much as from 1 in 
240 to 1 in 24, or, in the first case, from a fall of 
22 feet, m the latter, of course, to ten times such 
fall, or 220 feet pe: mile There are, moreover, 
a few crises in which the inclination 18 as small as 
1 in 960, others where it 1s as high as 1 in 14 
This irregularity 1s to be accounted for, partly by 
the want of system in the old times, and partly 
from the nitural kcvels of the ground The want 
of system and the indiffcrence shown to providing 
a proper fall, even where it wis not difficult, was 
more excusable a rew yeirs back than it would be 
at the present time, for when some of these 
sewers were built the draimage of the house 
refuse into them w13 not contemplated 

The number of houses draimed into the City 
sewers 18, a8 precisely as such a matter can be 
ascertained, 11,209, the number drained into the 
cesspools 18 5030 This shows a preponderance 
of drainage into the sewers of 6179 The length 
of the house drains in the City, at an averige of 
50 feet to each house, mry be estimated at upw irds 
of 106 miles These City drains are included in 
the general computation of the metropolis 

The gully drains in the City are more fiequent 
than in other parts of the metropolis, owing to the 
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continual intersection of streets, &c , and perhaps 
from a closer care of the sewerage and all matters 
connected with it The general average of the 
gully drains I have shown to be 59 for ever) mile 
of street I am assured that in the Citv the 
street drains mat be safely estimated at 65 to the 
mile Estimating the streets gullud within the 
City, then, at an average of 50 mules, or about a 
mile more thin the sewers, the number of cully 

drains 1s 3250, ind the length of them about 50 
miles, but these, like the house druns, hive been 
already included in the metropolitan enum ration 

The actual sum expended yearly upon the con 

struction, and repairs, and improvements of the 
City sewers cannot be cited as 2 distinct item 
because the Court mikes the return of the aggre 

gate annual expenditure, as regard pavement 
clcansing, and the matters specified as the gener 
expenditure under the Court of Commissioncrs of 
the City Sewers The cost, however, of the 
construction of sewers comprised withia the civic 
boundanes 1s included in the general metropolitan 
estim ite before given 


Or tHe OvTLeTs, RAMIFICATIONS, TTC, OF 
THE SEWERS 


In this enumeration I speak only of the 
public outlets into the river, controlled and regu 
lated by public officers 

The orifices or mouths of the sewers where 
they discharge themselves into the Thamcs be 
ginning from their eastern und followimg them 


seriatim to their western crtremity ire ws 
followa — 
Limehouse Hole Bridge str: et, West 


minster 
Pimlico 
Cubitt s(1l 0 in Pimlico) 
Chelser Bridge 
Fulhim biidge 
Hammersmith Bridge 
Sandford Bridge (into 
a sort of creck ot the 
Thames), or ncir the 
four bridges 
Twickenh un 
H umpton 
In all, 32 


{rongate Wharf 

Ratcliffe Cross 

Fox lane, Shadwell 

London Dock 

St Katharine s Dock 

The eleven City outlets, 
which I shall specity 
hereafter 

Essex street, Strand 

Norfolk street Strand 

Durham Will (or Adel 
phn) 

Northumberlard street 

Scotland yard | 


It mght only weary the reader to enumerate 
the outlets on the Surrey side of the Thames, 
which are 28 in number, so that the pnbhe sewer 
outlets of the whole metropolis are 60 in all 

The public sewer outlets from the City of Lon 
don into the Thames are, as I have said, eleven 
in number, or rather they are usually represented 
as eleven, though in reality there are twelve such 
ortfices—the Upper” and “ Eastern” Custom 
House Sewers (which are distinct) being com 
puted as one These outlets, generally speaking 
the most ancient in the whole metropolis, are— 


cere ene: 


London Bridge Tower Dock 
Ancient Walbrook Pool Quy 
Pauls Wharf Custom House 
The Fleet street Sewer | New Walbrook 
at Blickfriars Bridge | Dowgate Dock 
{I mention these four} Hamburg Wharf 
first because they are} Puddle Dock 
the largest outlets) 


Until recently, there ws also Whitefiiars Docks, 
but this 1s now attached to the Klcet Sewer 
outlet 

The Fleet Sewer 1s the oldestin London No 
portion of the ditch or river composing it 18 now 
uncovered within the jurisdiction of the City , but 
until i littl more thin eleven years ago a portion 
of it, north of Holborn, was uncovercd and had 
becn uncovered for years Indecd, as 1 hwe be 
fore intimated, biges and small critt wore em 
plovca on the Ideet River, and the City deter 
mined to £ encourige its navigation’ kven the 
“polite Burt of Chesterfield, v century ago (for 
ms lordship was born in 1o94, and died mm 1773) 
when iwked by a Frenchman in Paris, 1f there 
was in London 1. river to compare to the Seine? 1 
pl dthit there certainly was, and it was called 
Tleet Ditch! This is now the sewer, butit was 
not a covercd sewer until 1765, when the Cor 
porition ordered it to be built over 

The next oldest sewer outlet 1s thit at London 
Budge, and London intiquaries are not agreed a» 
to whether it or the Fleet 1s the oldest 

The Flect Sewer at Blackfriars Bridge 13 18 feet 
high between Tudor street and Fleet Bridge 
(about the foot of Ludgate hill), 14 feet 3 inches 
high, «wt Holborn Bridge, 13 fect, and in its con 
tinuition in the long unfinished Victoria strect 
12 fect 3 inches In all these localities it 
is 12 feet wide 

The New London Bridge Sewer, built or re 
built, wholly or partly, in 1830, 18 10 feet by 
8 at its outlet, decreasing to the south end of 
King Wilham strect where it 18 9 feet by 7 
whie it 18 8 feet by 7 mn Moorgate street 

Pauls Wharf sewer 1s 7 feet 6 inches by 5 feet 
6 inches near the outlet 

With the one exception of the Fleet River, none 
of the City sewer outlets are covered, the flect 
outlet being covered even at low water The 
issue from the others runs in open channels upon 
the shore 

Mr Haywood (February 12, 1850), in 1 1 port 
of the City Sewer Transactions and Works, ob 
serves,— During the year (1849) the outlet sc wers 
at Billingsgate and Whitefriars, two of the outlets 
of main sewers which discharged at the linc of 
the River Wall, have becn diverted (times of 
storm excepted), there remain, therefore, but 
eleven main outlets within the jurisdiction of this 
commission, Which discharge their waters at the 
line of the River Wall 

“ As a temporarv measute, it 1s expedient to 
convey the sewage of the whole of the outlets 
within the City by covered culverts, below low- 
water mark , this subject has been under the con- 
siderition both of this Commussion and the Navy 
gation Committee ” 
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Whether the covered culvert 1s better than 
the open run, 18 @ mutter disputed among en- 
gineers (as are very many other m itters connected 
with sewerage), and one into whixh I need not 
enter 

Mr Haywood says further —“The Fleet 
sewer alreadv discharges its average flow, by a 
culvert, below low-water mark , with oneexcc ption 
only, I believe, none of the numerous outlets, 
which, fora length of many mies, discharge 1 
intervals into the Thames at the line of the 
River Will, both within and without your juns 
diction, discharge by culverts im a similar man 
ner ” 

These eleven ovtlets are fir from heing the 
whole number which give their contcnts into ‘ the 
silver busom of the Thames,” along the bink line 
of the City jursdiction There arc (including the 
11) 182 ontlets, but these are not under the 
control (unless in cases of iteration, nuisance, 
&c) of the Court of Sewers They ore the outlets 
from the dramage of the wharfs, public buildings, 
or mnufactories (such as gas works, &c) on the 
binks of the river, and the right to form such 
outk ts having been obtained from the Navigation 
Committce, who, under the Lord Mayor, ire 
conservators of the Thames, the cire of them 1s 
regarded as a private matter, and thercfore aocs 
not require further notice in this work The 
officers of the City Court of Scwers observe 
these outlets in their rounds of inspection, but 
interfere only on application from any party con 
cerned, unless a nuance be in existence 

To convey a more definite notion of thc ex 
tent and ramified sweep of the sewers I will now 
deacribe (for the first time in print) some of the 
chuf Sewer Ramifications, and thin show the 
proportionate or average number of public wivs, 
of inhabited houses, and of the population to 
each great main sewer, distingmshing, in tnis 
instance, those as great main seuers which have 
an outlet into the Thames 

The reader should peruse the following accounts 
with the assistance of a map of the environs, for, 
thus aided, he will be bettcr able to form a defi 
nite notion of the curiously mixed and blended 
extcnt of the sewerage already spohcn of 

First, then, as to the ramifi itions of the gre it 
and ancient Fleet ontlet From its mouth, so to 
speak, new Blackfmars Rridge, its course 15 not 
parallel with any public way, but, runmng some 
what obliquely, it crosses below Tudor street into 
Bridge street, Blackfriirs then occupics the centre 
of Farringdon street, and that streets prolong. 
tion or intended prolongation into the New Vic 
toria-street (the houses im this locality having been 
pulled down long ago, and the spot being now 
popularly known as ‘the ruins”), and continues 
until the City portion of the Fleet Sewer mects 
the Metropolitan jurisdiction between Saffron ima 
Mutton hills, the junction, so to call it, being 
“under the houses” *(acommon phrase among flush 


* This outlet 1s known to the flushermen, &c, as 
‘“*helow the backs of houses from its devious course 
under the houace without pursuing any direct line parallel 
with the open part of the streets 


¥ 


ermen) A little farther on it connects itself with 
an open part of the Fleet Ditch, running at the 
back of Turnmill-street, Clerkenwell In ita City 
course, the sewer receives the issne from 150 
pubhe ways (including streets, alleys, courts, 
lanes, &c), which are emptied into if from the 
second, third, or smaller class sewers, from Lud 
gate Inll and its proximate streets, the St Paul’s 
locality, Fleet street and its adjacent communica 
tions m public ways, with a series of sewers 
running down from parts of Smithfield, & The 
greatest accession of sewage, however, which the 
Fleet rece: es from one issue, 18 a few yards 
bevond whcre the City has merged into the 
Mctropolitin jurisdiction, this accession 1s from 
a firstcliss sewer, hnown 1s “the Whitecioss 
street sewer because runmng from that street 
and cirrving into the Hleet the contributions of 
60 crowded strects 

After the junction of the covered City sewer 
with the uncovered ditch in Clerkenwell, the 
Fleet river sewer (again covered) skirts round 
Gold Bath Fields Prison (the Middlesex House of 
Correction) runs through Clerkenwell green into 
the Bagmgge Wells road, so on to Hattle bridge 
ind Kings cross, then along the Old Saint Pan 
crisroid, and thence to the Kings road (a name 
now almost extinct) where the St Pancras Work 
house stinds close by the turnmke gite Along 
Uppcr College street \Camden town) 1s then the 
dircction of this greit sewer, ind running unde 
the cinu at the higher pirt of Camden town, 
noir the bridge by the terminus of the Grert 
North Westcrn Rulwiy, it brinches into the 
highs ays and thoroughfares of Kentish town, of 
Highsaite, and of Hampstead, respectively, and 
then, at what one informant described 18 “ the 
outside” of those places, receives thc open ditches, 
which form the further sewerage undcr the control 
of the Commissionc1s, who crise them to be 
cleansed reguiar!y 

In order to show more consecutively the dirce 
tion, from plice to plice, in straight devious, o1 
angulu course, of this the most remarkible sewer 
of the world, considering the extent of the drain 
ave into it, I have rfriuned from g ving buyond 
the Whitecross strect connection with the Fleet, 
in account of the number of streets sewered into 
this old civic strcam I now proceed to supply 
the ache nc 

Tiom 2 Jirge outlet at Clerkenwell green (a 
very thickly but neighbourhood) flows the con 
nected sewaze of 100 strects At Maiden lane, 
bevond King s cross, a district which 1s now being 
built upon for the purposes of the Gre«t Northern 
Rulwiy, the sewige of 10 streets 1s poured into 
it In the course of this sewer along Camden 
town, it receives the issuc of some 20 branches, or 
40 stiects, dc , About 15 othcr issues ire received 
before the open ditches of Kentish town, Highzate, 
aud Himpsteid are encountered 

It is not, however, merely the sewrge collected 
m the precincts of the City proper, which 1s “ out 
letted” (18 I heard a flusherman call it) into the 
Thames Other districts are diamed into the 
large City outlets ncaring the mvcr  “* Many of 
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your works,” says Mr Haywood, the City sur 
veyer, in a report addressed to the City Commuis- 
sioners, Oct 23, 1849,” have been beneficially 
felt by districts some miles distant from the City 
Twenty nine outlets have been provided by you 
for the sewage of the County of Middlesex, the 
high land of and about Hampstead, drains through 
the Fleet sewer, Holloway anda portion of Isling 
ton can now be draimed by the London Buiidge 
sewer, Norton Folgate and the denscly populated 
districts adjacent are also relieved by 1t” 

On the other hand, the Irongate s« wer (one of 
the most :mportant), which his its outlet in th 
Towcr Hamlets, drains a portion of the City 

The reader must bear in mind, ilso, thit were 
he to traverse the Fleet sewer in the direction de 
scribed—for all the men I conversed with on the 
subject, if asked to show the cour e of sewer ue 
with which they were fimilar, began foune thy 
outlet ito the Thimes—the reider IT say must 
remembe1 that he would be advancing ul the way 
against the stream, in 2 diicection m which he 
would find the sewage flowing onward to 18 
mouth, while his coursc would be towirds 1s 
sources 

On the left hind side (for the account br fore 
given refers only to the right hand side) procecaing 
m the same direction, after pissing the undcrg ound 
precincts of the City proper, there 1s mother 
addition near Saffron hill, of the sewige of of 
streets, then at Griysinnroid is iddcd the 
sewage of 100 streets , New roid (at Ihing’s cross), 
20 more streets , fromthe whole of Somers town, 
a populous locality, the sewciige conccntriting 
ul the busy and crowded plices round about © the 
Bnill,” &e , the sewage of 120 strrets is received 
and at Piatt street, Camden town, 12 other streets 

Thus into this sewage current, directed to on 
final outlet, are drained the refuse of 517 tiects 
including, of course, a variety of minor thorouh 
fares, courts, allcys, Ae &e, 18 in the nemhbout 
hoods of Gray’s inn roid, in Clerkenwell, Somers 
town, & Some of these tributiries to the cflux 
of the sewage are “barrel drains, but pertorm thic 
function of sewers along smiull courts, wh re there 
1s “no thoroughfare’ either wpou or dclow the 
surface 

The London Bridge sewer runs up Iiing Wil 
liam street to Moorgatc street, dong Finsbury 
square into the City roid, diverging new the 
Wharf road, which 1t crosses wnder the canal 
near the Wenlock bisin, ind thence along the 
Lower road, Islington, by Coch line, through 
Highbury vile, after this, it the extremity of 
Hollowry, the open ditches, as in the former 
instance, cury on the convevance of sewage fiom 
the outer suburbs 

The King s Scholars Pond Si wer—which seems 
to have given the Commissioncrs more trouble than 
any other, in its connection with Buchingh im 
Pilace, St James’s Park, wd the ncw Houses of 
P whament—runs from Chelsca bridge pist Cubitt s 
workshops, and along the Kingsroad to kiton 
square, the whole of which 1s diained into at, 
then ‘ turning round,’ as one man described 1t, it 
approaches Buckingham Paice, which, with its 


| 
| 








grounds, as well as a portion of St. James's ind 
the Green parks, is dramed imto this sewer, 
then branching away for the 1eception of the 
sewage from the houses and gardens of Chelsea, 
it drains Sloane-street, and, crossing the Knights 
bridge road, runs through or across Hyde-park to 
the Swan at Bayswater, whence its course 19 by 
the Westbourne District and under the canal, along 
Piddington, until it attans the open country, or 
rither the grounds, in thit quarter, which have 
been very extensively and are now still bemg 
built over, and where new sewcis are constructed 
simultincously with new street 

Thus on the © reach,” as I heard it happily 
enough designited of exh of these great sewers, 
the raider will sce fiom. mip the cxtent of the 
subtarrinetn metropolis traveracd, alike along 
crowded streets ringing with the sounds of trafhe, 
unong pilatitl and uistocratic domains, and along 
the puss which adorn London, as wel as winding 
thar 1amifyimz course among the courts, uleys, 
und teeny streets, the resorts of misery, poverty, 
aud vice 

I stim iting, then, the number of sewers from the 
number of their river outlets, and regarding all 
the rest is the brinches, or tributaries to each of 
thse supcnor stretms, we hive adopting the area 
before speuihed as being di uned by the mc tropo 
htin sewcrs, vis, 55 square milcs, the following 
results 

Each of the 60 sewers hiving an outlet into the 
Thimcs di uns 61% stitute acres 

And issuming the number of houses included 
Within these 55 squire miles to be 200,000, and 
the populition to amount to 1,500 000, or two 
thirds of the houses ind people included in the 
Jer trar Generils Metropolis, we miy say that 
ch of the 60 sewers would carry into the Thames 
the fuse from 25,000 individuals and 3333 
inhibitcd houses This, however, 1s partly pre- 
vented by the cesspoolage system, which supplies 
recepticles for ~v proportion of the rcfusc that, 
wore London to be rebuilt iccording to the provi 
sions of the present Building and Samtary Acts, 
would add be cated, without imy interception, 
ito the river Thimes by the media of the 
sc wers 

In my account of cesspool ige I shall endeavour 
to show the cxtcnt of facil refuse, &c, contained 
in plices not communicating with the sewers ind 
to be removed by the labour of men ind horses, 
ws well is the amount of facil refuse curricd into 
the sewerage 


Or THE QUALITIFS, rtc, OF TUL SEWAGE 


Tux qucstion of thc value, the uses, and the best 
meins of collecting for use, the great mass of the 
scwige of the metropolis, seems to have become 
complicited by the statements which have been 
of lite years put forth by rival projectors and 
rivilcompiunics In our smuler country towns, 
the naghbourhood of many being remarkable for 
fertility and for a green beiuty of meadow land 
and pisturage, the refus. of the towns, whether 
sewige or ccsspoolige (if not washcd into a 
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current, stream, or river), 18 purchased by the 
farmers, and carted by them to spread upon the 
land 

By sewage, I mean the contents of the sewerage, 
or of the series of sewers, which neither at pre 
sent nor, I believe, at any former period, has 
been applied to any useful or protitible purpose 
by the metropolitan authorities The readiest 
mode to get rid of it, without any care about 
ultimate consequences, has always been resorted 
to, and that mode has been to convey it into the 
Thames, and leave the reat to the current of the 
stream But the Thames his its ebbs as well as 
its flow, and the cons quince is the si wage 18 
never got rid of 

The most eminent of our ¢nginecrs hive greed 
thit it 18 a very important conaderation how 
this sewage should be not only innocuonsly but 
profitably disposed of ind if not profitably, in 
an immediate money return, to those who muy be 
considered its owners (the mnmiupil authorities 
of the kingdom) t least profitably m= 1 mitional 
point of view, by its use in the restoration or 
enrichment of the fertility of the soil, ind the 
const quent increase of the food of min and he ist 

Sir George Staunton his pronounccd some of 
the tea growing parts of China to be as blooming 
asan English noblemans flowcrgirden  kvery 
jot of manure, human ordurr, and ill clse, 18 
minutely collected, even by the poorest 

T have already given a populir ucount of the 
composition of the metropolitin sewrgc Ac (under 
the head of Wet Rctusc), und I now give its 
scientific analysis 

In some districts the sewage 1s more or Jess liquid 
—in whit proportion his not been ascert uned— 
and I give, in the first place, an anilysis of the 
sewage of the King’s Scholars Pond Sewer, West 
minster, the result hiving been ud before 1 Com 
mittee of the House of Commons As the con 
tents of the great majorty of sewers must be 
the same, because resulting from the same nitural 
or universally domcstic causes (is mm the refuse 
of cookery, washing, surfice water, Ac) the ana 
lysis of the sewage of the Kings Scholars Pond 
Sewer may be accepted as one of sewer matter 
generally 

Evidence was given before the committee 18 to 
the proportion of “land drainage wate)” to whit 
was really manure, in the matter derived from the 
sewer in question A produce of 140 grins of 
manure was derived from 1 gallon of scwer witer 
Messrs Brande and Cooper, the analyzers, also 
state that one gallon (10 1bs %) of the liquid por 
tion of the sewage, evaporited to dryness, give 
$53 grains of solid matter, 74 8 grains of which 
vas again soluble, and contained - 


Ammona °* 3 29 
Sulphuric acid 0 62 
Phosphate of lime 0 29 
Lime 6 25 
Chlorine 10 00 


“‘and potass and soda, with a large quantity of 
soluble and vegetable matter, and 10 54 insoluble ” 
This insoluble portion consisted of 


# 
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Phosphate of lime 2 32 
Carbonate of lime 1 94 
Sihea 6 28 

10 54 


The deposit from another gallon weighed §5 
grains, of which 2122 were combustible, being 
composed of animal matter “mch in nitrogen,’ 
some vegetable mitter, and a quantity of fat Of 
this matter 33 75 grains consisted of 


Phosphate of lime 6 81 
Oxide of iron 201 
Carbonate of lime 175 
Sulphate of lime 1 53 
luirthy matter and sand 21 65 

30 15 


Other Reports and other evidence show that 
whit 1s described is ‘cuthy matter and sind” 
16 the maw, mud, and the mortar or concrete used in 
pavement, wished from the surface of the streets 
into the sewers by he ivy rains, otherwise for the 
most pirt the proper load of the scaivager s cart 

kuither analyses might be adduced, but with 
mercly such variition in the result as is in 
evitible from the state of the weather whcn the 
scwige 18 drawn forth for examination, whether 
the dwy on which this 1s donc hippens to be dry 
or wet * 

It his been iscertured, but the eaact propor 
tion 1s not and perhaps cannot be, given, that 
the catent of covered to uncovered surface in the 
district draned by the Kings Scholars Pond 
Sewer wis 1s 8 to 1, while that of the Ranclagh 
Sewer, not far distant, was as 1 to 3, at the time 
of the inquiry (1848) 

“Tt could not be expected, therefore,” says 
the Report, “that the Ranelagh Sewer (which, 
moreover, is open to the admission of the tide at 
it mouth), in the quantity or quality of the ma 
nure produced, could bear any proportion to the 
Kings Scholars Pond Sewer’ 

Mr Smith, of Deanston, stated 1n ¢evidence, 
that the average quantity of rain falling into 
Kings Scholirs Pond Sewer was 139,934,586 
cubic feet in a yer, and he assumes 6,000,000 
tons 13 the mount of average minimum quantity 
of drunage (yearly), yielding 4 cwt of solid mat 
ter in each 100 tons = 1 in 500 


* The following 1s the analysis of a gallon of sewagu, 
also dried to evaporation, by Professor Miller — 


Ammonia 3.26 
Phosphoric acid 044 
Potash 1 02 
Silica 0 44 
Time 7 54 
Magnesii 1 87 
( ommon salt 13 66 
Sulphuric acid 704 
Carbomic acid 441 
Combustible matter contaiming 0 34 

nitrogen 
Traces of oxide of iron 

Making 1n solution 45 58 
Matters in suspension, consisting of 

combustible matters, sind, lime 

aud oxide of iron 445) 
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Dr Granville said, on the same inquiry, that 
he should be sorry to receive on his land 500 tons 
of diluted sewer water (such as that from the un 
covered Ranelagh Sewer) for 1 ton of really fer 
tilizing sewage, such as that to be derived from 
the King’s Scholars’ Pond Sewer 

I could easily multiply these analsses, ind give 
further parhamentary or official statcuments, but, 
as the results are the same I will mercly give 
some extracts from the evidence of Dr Arthur 
Hassall, as to the microscopic constituents of 
sewage water — 

“ T have examined, he sid, “ the sewer witer 
of several of the principil sewers of London = I 
found m it, amongst many other things, much de 
composing vegetable mitter portions of the husks 
and the hairs of the down of whet the ceils ot 
the potato, cabbage, and other vegetables whie I 
detected but few forms of ammaul life, those cn 
countered for the most part bang a kind of worm 
or anelhid, and a certain species of ummalcule of 
the genus monis ” 

“How do you wcount, the Doctor was asked 
“for the comparitive absence of aimed life in the 
writer of most sewers’? “It 1s, doubticss, to be 
attributed, he replied, “in a great me wurc, to the 
lirge quantity of sulphuretted hydrogen cont uncd 
in sewer water, ind which 1s continudlly bemg 
evolved by the decomposig substances included 
in it’ 

“ Have you any evidence to show thit sewer 
water does contun sulphuretted  bvdiogen 
in such lirge quantity as to be proyudicitl ind 
even fital to animal life ! ‘With i view of de 
termining this question, I mide the tollowing 
expermments —- A given quintitv of Thincs 
witer, known to cortun |iving ifusont ws 
added to an eqiul quintity of sewer witer, cre 
mincd a few minutes ufterwirds the iim iculs 
were found to be eithe: dead or deprived of loco 
motive power ind in 1 dying stite A smill 
fish, placed in 2 wine glass of sewer water, mime 
diately gave signs of distress, and, after strug ling 
violently, floated on its side, ind would hive 
perished in a few seconds, hid it not been re 
moved ind placed in fresh water A bird placcd 
ina glass bell jar, into which the gis evolved by 
the sewer witcr wis allowed to piss, titer sting 
gling a good dcal, and showing other symptoms of 
the action of the gas, suddenly fell on its side, 
and, uthough immediately removed into hesh ur 
was found to be dead ‘These expcriments were 
m ide, in the first instance, with the sewer witcr 
of the Friar strect sewer (near the Blickfirirs 
road), they were atterwards repeated with the 
water of six other sewcrs on the Middlesex sidc, 
and with the same result, as respects the anin a 
cule and fish, but not thc bird, this, although 
evidently much affected Ly the noxious emanations 
of the sewer wate, yet survived the experiment ” 

“Would you infer from these experiments that 
sewer water, as contained in the ‘Lhimes near to 
London, 18 prejudicial to health?” “TI would, 
most decidedly , and regard the I'hames in the 
neighbourhood of the metropolis as nothing less 
than diluted sewer water ” 


Tn a a RR 


“You have just stated that you found sewer- 
Water to contain much vegetable matter, and but 
few forms of animal life, the vegetable matter 
you recognised, I presume, by the character of the 
cells composing the several vegetable tissues ?” 
‘ Yes, as also by the action of iodine on the starch 
of the vegetable matter ” 

“Tn what way do you suppose these various 
vegetible cells, the husks of wheat, &c, reach the 
sewers?’ ‘Thcy doubthss proceed from the 
facil mitter contammed in sewage ind not m 
generil from the ordiniry refuse of the kitchen, 
which usually finds its w1y into the dust bin” 

‘Scwa witar then although contaning but 
few forms of unmil life yet contains, in large 
quantities, the food upon which m st ammilcule 
fecd?) Yes and 1t 1s this circumstance which 
expluns the vist abundance of infusorial life in 
the witer of the Thimes within 1 few miles of 
London 

The same gentleman (i fellow of the Linnean 
Socucty, md the vuthor of | \ History of the 
Drtish Fresh witer Algt, or waiter weeds con 
sidcred populirly) an answer to the following 
Inquiics Im connection with this subject, also 

ud — 

What spccics of mfasor 1 represent the Aight 
degree Of umpurty in water? “The several 
specced of the gencre Orcytreka and Parcaiie- 
cram 

‘ What specicsis most tbundant in the Thimcs 
from hew bridge to Woolwich?’ *The Pare 
mecrum Chiusates of Khrenberg ths occurs in 
Ui seasons of the veur, ind in all conditions ot 
the aiver mm vast ind imeileulible numbers, so 
much so thit aquart bottl of Thames water, ob 
tunedin iny condition of the tide, 18 sure to be 
tound, on cximinition with the microscope, to 
contun these creiturcs in great quantity ’ 

‘Do you tind that the infusonum of which you 
have spoken \vuies in number in the different 
puts of the river between Kew Bridge and 
Woolwich! £ J tind thit it 13 most abundant 
im the neighbourhood of the biudges ’ [Where 
the outlet of the sewers 1s common | 

‘ Then the order of impurity of Thames water, 
In your view, would be the order in which it ap 
proaches the centre of London?” “ Yes” 

‘ You find then, in Thames water, about tue 
bridgcs, things dcudedly connected with the 
sexer water, 18 vegetable ind iumal mitter ima 
stite of decomposition?’ ‘[ do, bout the 
bridges, and in the neighbourhood of London, 
therc 1s very littl living vegetable matter on 
which imimaleulse could live, the only source of 
supply which they hive 1s He organi matter con 
tarnucd wm seu + va i, and which 1s to be regarded 
ig the food of these creitures Where infusona 
abound, under cucumstances not connected with 
suwiec, vegctable mitter in a living condition is 
certain to be met with” 

Rispecting the wes of the sewage, I may add 
the following bref observations Without wishing 
in any way to prcjudice the question (indeed the 
reader will bear in mind that I have all along 
spoken reprovingly of the waste of sewage), I am 
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bound to say that the opmons I heard during tescue, as to the efficiency of sewage-water as 4 
my imquiry from gentlemen scientifically and, in Iiquid manure applied to land 

some instances, practically familiar with the sub- “The first farm we visited was that of Craig 
ject, concurred in the conclusion that the sewage | entinney, situated about one mile and a half 
of the metropolis cannot, with all the applications | south east of Edinburgh, of which 260 Seotch 
of scientific skill and apparatus, be made either | acres” (a Scotch acre 1s one fourth more than any 
sufficiently portable or efficacious for the purposes | English acre) “ receive a considerable proportion 
of manure to assure @ proper pecumiary return | of such sewerage as, under an imperfect system 
In this matter, perhaps, speculators have not | of house drainage, 1s at present derived from half 
traced a sufficient distinction between the hquid | the city The meadows of which it chiefly con 

manure of the sewers and the “poudrette,” or dry | sists have been put under irrigation at vanous 
manure, manufactured from the more solid ex | times, the most recent addition being nearly 50 
crementitious matter of the cesspools, not only .cres laid out 1n the course of last year and the 
in Paris, but, until lately, even in London, where | yeur previous, which, lying above the level of the 
the business was chiefly in the hands of French | rest, are irrigated by means of a steam engine 

men The staple of the French “ poudrette’ 1s | The meadows first laid out are watered by contour 
not “sewage,” thit 18, the outpourings of the | chinncls following the mequalities of the ground, 
sewers—for this 1s carned into the Seine, and ; after the fishion commonly adopted in Devon 

washed away with little imconvenience, as the | shire, but in the more recent parts the ground 18 
ude hardly affects that river in Pars, but it | disposed in ‘panes’ of half an acre, served by 
1s altogether ‘ cesspoolage,” that 18, the deposit | their respective feeders, a plan which, though 
of the cesspools, collected in fixed and moveable | somewhit more expensive at the outset, 18 found 
utensils, regulated by the “universal” police of | preferable in practice The whole 260 acres 
Pais, and conveyed by Government labourers to | tike shout 44 days to irmgate, the men 
the Vouees, which are huge reservoirs of mght | charged with the duty of shifting the water 
soil at Montfaucon, about hve miles, and in the | from one pane to another give to each plot 
Forest of Bondy, about tex? miles, from the centre | ibout two hous’ irmgition at a time, and the 
of Pams The London made manure also was | engine serves 1ts 50 acres in ten days, work 

ull of cesspoolage , the contents of the nightmin’s | ing diy and night, and employing one min at the 
cat beaang “shot” in the manuficturcr’s yird, | cnginc ind another to shift the witer The pro 

and when so manufactured was, J believe, with , duce of the meadows 1s sold by auction on the 
out cxcucption, sent to the sugar growing colonies, | ground, ‘roupcd,’ as it 13 termed, to the cow 

the firmers in the provinces pronouncing 1t “ too | fecders of Ikdinburgh, the purchaser cutting and 

| 
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hot” for the ground The same comp] unt, I may | carrying off ul he cin dunng the course of the 
observe, has been made of the French manufic | |ctting which eatends from about the middle of 
turcd cesspool manure JI heard, on the other | April to October, when the mexdows are shut up, 
hand, opimons from scientific and practical gentle | but the imation is continued through the winter 
men, that the sewer water of London was so | The I ttings avcrage somewhit over 20/ the acre, 
diluted, 1t was not profitibly seeviccable for the | the highest last year having brought 31/ , and the 
urigation of land All, however, agrced that the lowe t 92, these list were of very limited ex- 
sewage of the metropolis ought wot to be wasted, | tent, on land 1ecently denuded in laying out the 
as it was certain that perseverance In expciimcnt , ground, ind consequently much below its natural 
(and perhaps 1 large outlay) we1r2 ceituin to mahe | livel of productiveness There are four cuttings 
sewage of value | in the year, and the collcctive weight of grass cut 

The following results, whih the Boud of , in parts was stated at the extraordiniry amount 
Health have just issued in a Report, contuning | of 80 tons the imperil acre The only cost of 
“ Minutes of Information attested on the Applet muntuning these meadows, except those to which 
tion of Sewer wite: and Town Minures to Agr the witer is pumped by the engine, consists i 
cultural Production,” supply the Intest informition the employment of two hands to turn on and off 
on this subject The Report srys first, thit “to thc water, and in the expense of clearing out the 
be told that the average yield of a county 1s 30 channels, which was contracted for last year at 
bushels of wheat per acre, or that the avcrwe 297, ind the value of the refuse obtained was 
weight of the turmp crop 1s 15 tons per wie considered fully equal to that sum, being apphed 
means very little, nd there 1s httle to be aumed in mimuring purts of the land for a crop of turnips, 
trom such intelligence, but if it 1s shown thit + which with only this dressing m addition to irri 
certain farm under the usual mode of cultur gition with the sewage water presented the most 
yielded curtain weights per acre, and thit the Iuxutant ippearance ‘he crop, from present 
same Jand, by improved applications of the sime indicitions, was estimated at from 80 to 40 tons 
manure, by the use of machinery, and by employ the acre, and was expected to realize 15s the ton 
ang double the number of hands, at encieasd sold on the land From calculations made on the 
wages, 18 made to yicld Jour fold the weight of spot we estimated the produce of the meadows 
crop and of better quality than was previous!\ during the eight months of cutting at the keep of 
obtained, a lesson 13 set before us worth , ten cows per acre, exclusive of the distillery re- 
learmng ” fuse they consume in addition, at a cost of 1s to 

It then proceeds to cite the following state-j 1s 6d pcr head per week The sca meadows 
ments, on the authouty of the Hon Dudlkcy For | present a particularly stmking example of the 
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effects of the irrigation , these, compnsing between 
20 and 80 acres skirtmg the shores between 
Leith and Musselburgh, were laid down in 1826 
at a cost of about 7002, the land consisted 
formerly of a bare sandy tract, yielding almost 
absolutely nothing, 1t 18 now covered with luxu- 
rant vegetation extending close down to Ingh 
water mark, and lets at an average of 201 per 
acre at least From the above statement it will 
be seen how enormously profitable has been the 
application in this case of town refuse in the 
liquid form, and I have no hesitat:on in stating 
that, greit as its advantages have been, they 
might be extended four or five fold by greater 
dilution of the flud our or five times the ex 
tent of land might, I beheve, be brought into 
equally productive cultivation under an impro\cd 
system of diainage in the city, and a more abun 
dant use of water Besides these Crugentinney 
meadows, thcre are others on this ind on the 
west side of Edinburgh, which we did not visit 
similarly laid out, and I belicve reihzing still 
larger profits, from thar closer proaimity to the 
town, and their lying within the toll gates ” * 

Such, then, ue said to be the results of a pric 
tical appheation of sewer water The preliminuy 
remaih of the Boud of Health, however, applis 
somenhit to the stitement above given, for we 
are not told what the same land produced before the 
liquid manme was ippled, nor are we informed 
as to the peculiu condition and quantity of the 
lind neir Cingentimney, ard how it aiflers from 
the land near London 

The other returns are of Igquid manures, of 
which sewer wite1 formed no purt, and, therefore, 
require no speciil notice of them = ‘Lhe following 
obacrvations irc, however, worthy of ittention — 

“‘ The cases above det uled furnish some me tsurc 
of the possible results attainable in cultivation, 
especially corroborated as they awe by othcrs 
which did not on this occasion come under our 
personal observation, but one of which I may 
mention, having recently examined into it, thit of 
Mr Dickinson, it Willesden, who estimates In» 
yield of Itihan rye grass at fiom 80 to 100 tons 
an acre, and gcts 5 or 10 cuttings, according to 
the season, and 15 there 1s no peculiar idvant we 
of soil or climate (the former ranging from iumost 
pure sands to cold ind tenicious cliys, and the 
latter bemg infcrio: to thit of a large proportion 
of Englind) to prevent the same systtm being 
most universally adopted, they give some ide. of 
the degree to which the productiveness of lind 
inay be rused by a judicious appliince of the 
Mea is Within our reach When it 18 considcrcd 


* The following note appears in Mr Fortescues 
Satement — ln some trial works near the metropolis 
stwer water was apphed to land, on the condition that 
the value of half the cxtra crop should be taken is pay 
ment ‘The dressings were only single dressings The 
officer making the valuation reported that there was it 
the least onc sack of wheat and one load of striw yer 
acre extra from its applieition on one breadth of land 
IN another, full one quirter of wheat more and one loid 
Ct straw extra pcr acre Lhe reports of the cficcts of 
s¢Cwer water in increasing the yicid of oats as well as ot 
wheat were cqually good It 1s stated by Captam Vetch 
thitin South America irnpation is u.cd with great ad 
Vaniaze tor wheat ’ 
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that such results may, m the vicinity of towns 
and villages, be most effectually brought about by 
the instant removal of all those matters which, 
when allowed to remain on them, are among the 
most fruitful sources of social degradation, disease, 
and death, one cannot but eirnestly desire the 
furtherance of such measures as will ensure this 
double result of pumfying the town and ennching 
the country , and as the ficts I have stated came 
at the same time under the notice of the gentleman 
1 mentioned above, under whose able supern 
tendcnce the arringements for the water supply 
and drunige of severil towns are now in course 
of execution, I trust 1t will not be long before this 
most advantigeous mode of disposing of the refuse 
of towns my be brought into practx ud operation 
In yauous pirts of the country 
“Thave &c, 
“D F Forrescuz 
“General Board of Health ” 


Or tHe Niw Puan or SEWERAGE 


Turs brinch of the subject hardly forms part of 
my present inquiry, but, having poimted out the 
detects of the sewers, it seems but reasonable and 
rich to ssy a few words on the meisures deter 
mined upon for their improvement It is only 
necessuy for me, howcver, to indicate the pr neipal 
chiurwtcrustics of the new, or rather mtended, 
mode of sewerage, is the work may be said to 
have becn but commencad, or hardly commenced 
in carncst, the Report ot Mr Frank Forster (the 
engineer) beiring the date of Jin 30, 1851 

In the carrying out of the engineers plan— 
which from its magnitude, and, in all human 
probibihty, fromits cost, when completed, would 
be nateonad in other countries, but ww bere only 
moti vpolllan—in the cirrying out ot this scheme, I 
siy, two remukable chinges will be found The 
one 1s the employment of the power of steam in 
sewerage , the othcris the diversion of the sewage 
from the current of the Thimes The ultimate 
uses of this sewige, agriculturally o1 otherwise, 
form no put of the present consider ition 

I should, however, first cnumerite the general 
punciples on which the best authorites have 
igrecd thit the London scwers should be con 
structid so ig to cnsure a proper disposi of the 
suwagt, for these principl.s are said to be at the 
basis of Mr Forster s plin 

I condense under the following heids the sub 
stance of 1 miss of Reports, Committee Mectings, 
Sugvestions, Plins, & — 

1 he chinnels, or pipeage, or other means of 
conveying uwiy house rctusc, should be so made 
that theremovil will be wnmedeat, more especially 
of my refuse o1 filth ctpable of suspension in 
watcr since its immediite carrying off, 1t 13 said, 
would kave no time for the generation of miasma 

2 Mcans should be provided for such disposal 
of sewage as would prevent its tainting any 
stroim, well, or pool, or, by its stagnition or 
obstruction, 1n ny way poisoning the atmosphere 
And, as a natural and legitimate result, 1t should 
be su collected that rt could be a7 plud to the culte- 
vation of the lard at the most cconomical rate, 
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8 In the providing works of deposit or storage 
in low districts, or “of discharge where the natural 
outlets are free,” such works should be provided 
as would not subject any place, or any man’s pro 
perty, to the risk of inundation, or any other ev! 
consequence, while in the construction of the 
dramage of the substratum, the works should be 
at such a depth below the foundation of all 
buildings that tenements shou'd not be exposed 
to that continued damage from exhalation and 
dampness which leads to the dry rot in timber, 
and to an immature decay of materiais and a 
general unhealthiness 

There are other points insisted upon in many 
Reports to which J necd but allude, such is 

(a) The channels containing sewag« should be 
of enduring and impermcable materiil, s0 as to 
prevent all soakage 

{b) There should be throughout the channcls of 
the subterranean metropolis a {ill or inclination 
which would suffice to prevcnt the accumulation 
of any sewgge deposit, with its deleterious in 
fluence and ultimate costliness 

(¢) Similar provisions should be uscd were it 
but to prevent the creation of the noxious grses 
which now permeate many houses (especially im 
the quarters inhabited by the poor) and escripe 
into many streets, courts ind ileys, for until 
improvements are effected the pent up sewage ind 
the saturated brickwork of the sewcrgs ind older 
drains must generate such gases 

(2) No tidal stream should ever reccive 2 
flow of sewage, becuse then the cause of evil is 
never absent, for the filth comes bach with the 
tide, and as the Thames water constitutes the 
grand fount of metropolitin consumption, the 
water companis, with very tuflimg exceptions, 
give us back much of our own eacrement, miacd 
with every conceivable and sometimes noxious, 
nastiness, with which we mty brew, cook, ind 
wash—and drnk,if we can Filtering remedies 
but a portion of the evil 

Now st would appeir thit not one of these 
requirements, the necessity of which 3s unques 
tioned and unquestionible 1s fully carricd out by 
the present system of sewerage, ind hence the 
need of some new plin in which the defects muy 
be remcdied, and the proper principles carricd out 

The instructions given by the Court were to 
the following effect — 

A. The Thames should be kept free from se wage 
whatever the state of the tide 

B There should be intercepting drums to carry 
off the sewage (so keeping the Th imes unsoiled 
by it) wherever practicable 

The sewage should be rused by artificial 
means into a maim channel for removal 

D The intercepting sewers should be so con 
structed as to secure the largest amount of ¢ficctive 
drainage without artificial appliances 

In preparing his plan, Mr Forster hid the id 
vice and assistance of Mr Haywood, of the City 
Court of Sewers 

The metropolis 1s divided into two portions— 
“the northern portion of the metropolis, or 
rather thit portion of the metropolis which 18 on 


district, which, from its low lying position, will 


the north or Middlesex bank of the Thimes, and 
the southern portion, or that which 13 on the south 
or Surrey side of the river 

The northern portion 18 in the new plan con 
sidered to “ divide itself into two separate areas,” 
and to these two areas different modes of sewerag 
are to be applied 

“1 The interception of the drainage of that 
district, which, from its elevation above the levcl 
of the outlet, 1s capable of having 1ts sewage and 
rainfall carried off by gravitation 

“2 The imterccption of the drainage of that 


require its sewage, ind in most localities its rain 
fall, to be lifted by steam power to a proper level 
for discharge’ 

The frst district runs from Holsden green (be 
yond the better known Kensall green) in the 
west, to the Tower Hamlets in the east Its form 
1s irregular, but not very much go, merely narrow 
ing from Westbourn green to its western extre 
mity, the country then becoming rural or wood 
land =Its highest reaches to the north are to 
Highgate and Stamfordhil The nearest ap 
proach to the south 1s to 1 portion of the Strand, 
between Charing cross and Drury lane Care his 
evidently been tiken to skirt this district, so to 
speth, by the canals and the railroads This di 
vision of the northern portion is described as 
“ the district for natural drain ige ” 

The irca of this division is about 25} square 
males 
| The sccond division meets the first at the high 

wiy separating Kensington gardens from Bays 
| waiter, ind runs on, bordering the river, all the 
wiv to the West India Dock Its shape 1s 21rre- 
| gular, but, abating the roundness, presents some 
whit of thit sort of hgure seen in the instrument 
known 18 a dumb bell, the nirrowest or hand 
put being that between Charing-cross and Drury 
| Jane, skirting the river as its southern bound At 
E cistern end this second district widens ab 
| 





ruptly, taking in Victona park, Stratford, and 
Bromley 

The area of this division of the northern por 
tion 1s 164 squire miles 

There are, moreover, two smal] tracts, com 
prising the southern part of the Isle of Dogs, and 
a narrow ship on the west side of the river Lea 
which are intended to allow the ramfall to run 
into the Thames and the Lea respecti\ely 

The arei of the two 18 13 square mile 

The arca to be drained by natural outfall com 
prises, then, 254 square miles as regirds rainfall 
and the sime extent 18 regards sewage , while the 
| iret to the drainage of which steam power 13 to 
| be applied comprises 144 square miles of runfal’, 
' and lv} square miles of sewage, the two united 
| areas of raimfull and sewage respectively bei’ 

394 and 414 require miles 

| he length of the great “ high level sewerage 
will be, as regards the main sewer, 19 nules and 
106 yards, that of the “ low level sewerage,” 14 
; miles and 1501 yards 

I will now describe the course of cach of these 
constructions 
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On the eastern bank of the Lea the sewage of 
both districts 1s to be concentrated The high 
level sewer will commence and cross the Lea neur 
the “ Four Mills” Itis then to proceed “in 4 
westerly dsrection under the East and Weat India 
Dock Railway and the Blackwall Extension Rail 
way, beneath the Regent’s canal, to the east end 
of the Bethnal-green road, at the crossing of the 
Cambridge heath road, at which pot it will be 
joined by the proposed northern division of the 
Hackney brook, which draims an extensive dis 
trict up to the watershed line north of London, 
including Hacknev, Stoke Newington and Hollo 
way, and part of Highgate and Hampstead , from 
thence the main sewc1 proceeds along the Bethnal 
green road, Church street, Old street, Wilderness 
row (where 2 short bianch from Coppice row will 
join) to Brook street hill, from thence to Little 
baffion hill, where a distance of about 100 yards 
18 proposed to be carried by an aqueduct over the 
Fleet villey, thence along Liquorpond street, t 
the end of which it will receive a branch from 
Piccadilly, on the south side, and a diversion of 
the Fleet mver, on the north side, thence along 
Theobald s road, Bloomsbury square, Hart street, 
New Oxford street, to Rathbone plice (wher it 
will receive a diversion of the Regent street sewer 
fiom Park crescent), along Oxford street, and cx 
tending thence across Regent circus to South 
Molton lane (where 1t will mtercept the Kings 
Scholars’ Pond sewer), continuing still along Ox 
ford street to Bayswiter place, Grand Junction 
road, Uxbridge road, where it 1s joined by the 
Ranelagh sewer, the sewage of which it 1s capable 
of receiving, and at this point it termun ites’ 

It 1s difficult to convey to a reader, especially 
to a reader who may not be familiar with the 
localities of London generally, any adequate no 
tion of the largeness, speiking merely of extent, 
of this undertaking Even a mip conveys no 
sufficient idea of it 

Perhaps I may best be able to suggest to 1 
reader's mind a knowledge of this lirgeness, when 
I state that im the distmct 1 have just desenbed 
which 18 but ore portion (although the gue itcst) of 
the sewerage of but one side of the Thanis, 
more than half a million of persons, and nearly 
100,000 houses are, so to speik, to be sewcred 

The low level ti ict sewerage, also, concentrat:s 
on the Lea, “near to Four Mills disullerv, tuking 
the north western bank of the Limehous Cut, at 
which point it receives the branch intendcd to m 
tercept the sewage of the Isle of Dogs, thenu 
continuing along the bark of Limchouse Cut 
through a portion of the Commercial roid, Brook 
street, and beneath the Sun Tavern Fields, into 
Iligh street, or Upper Shadwell, thence dong 
Ritchffc nghwry and Upper East Snothfile, 
veross Tower hill, through Little and Great Tower 
streets, Kistcheap, Cannon street, Little ind Greit 
St Thomis Apostle, Tiimty lane, Old Fi h 
strect, and Little Knight Rider strcet , thence 
beneath houses in W udrobe terrace, and on the 
cistern side of St Andrew’s hill, vong Ful 
srect to blickfisars road From blickfisirs 
Diidge it 18 proposed to construct the sewer along 


the river shore to the junction of, the Victoria 
street sewer at Percy wharf, which sewer be 
tween Peicy wharf and Shaftesbury terrace, Pam 
hico, becomes thus an intcgral portion of the in 
tercepting line at Bridge strect, Westminster, a 
branch fiom the Victoria street sewer 18 intended 
to proceed along Abingdon and Mullbank streets, 
as fu as and for the purpose of taking up the 
King s Scholars’ Pond and other seweis at ther 
outhts into the Thames — krom Shaftesbury-ter 
rice the Victoria strect sewer 18 proposed to be 
extended through Taton square and along the 
Kings 101d, Chelsea, to Park walk, intercepting 
all the seweis along its line, and terminating at a 
point whire the diamage of Kensington may be 
brought into 1t without pumping ” 

The lines of sewerage thus de smbed are, then, 
all to the wesé of the Lea, and all, whether: from 
the shore of the Thames, or the northern reaches 
in Highgate and Hampstead, converging to a 
pumping station or sew ige concentration, on the 
east bink of the Lea, in West Ham By this 
new plin, then, the high level sewer 18 to cross 
the Lei, but that arringement 1s impossible as 
respects the second distiict described, which 18 
below the lcvel of the Let, 80 that its course 13 to 
be beneath that river, a little below where it 138 
crossed by the Ingh level line To dispose of the 
sew ige, therefore, conveyed fiom the low level 
tract, there will bc a sewer of a “depth of forty 
scven feet below’ the invert of the high level 
sewer This sewer, then at the depth of 47 feet, 
will run to the point of concentration contaimuany 
the low level sewage 

At this pomt of the works, in onder thit the 
sevige my be collected, so as to be disposed 
of ultimately in onc mass, 1t his to be lofted from 
the low to the high level sewer The invert of 
the Ingh level sewer will it the lifting or pumping 
station be 20 feet cbove the ordnance datum, 
while that of the low livcl scwer wall be 27 fect 
below the same stirdud Thusa great body of mc 
tropolitin sewage, comprising among other districts 
the rcfuse of the whole City of London, must be 
lifted no less thin 47 fect, in order to be got nid 
of along with what lis been cared to the same 
focus by its nitur id flow 

The lifting 1s to be cffected by means of steam, 
and the pumping power rcquired has becn com 
putcd it 1100 horse power To supply this gicat 
mechanical and suentific foree, there we to be pro- 
vided two engines, cach of 550 horse power, with 
a third engine of cqual capicity, to be ivailable 
im ewe of rccident, o1 while either of the other 
cngincs might require rep urs of some dur ition 

The northern sewige of London (or thit of the 
Middlesex bink of she Thames covercd by that 
division of the cipitu) hiving been thus brought 
to a sort of central reservon, or meeting point, 
will be conveyed im two parallel lincs of sewerage 
to the bink of the 11.¢r Roding, bemy the eastern 
extremity of Gaillon’s Reach (which 1s below 
Woolwich Reich), im the Thames The Roding 
flows ito the Thames at Barking Creek mouth 
The length of this hne will be four miles 

“ At this pomt,” it 13 stated in the Report 
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the Jevel of the inverts of the parallel sewers 
will be eght feet below high water mark, and 
here it 18 mmtended to collect the sewage into a 
reservoir during the flood tide, and discharge the 
same with the ebb-tide immediately after high 
water, and, as it 1s estimated that the reservoir 
will be completely emptied dung the first three 
hours of the ebb, it may be svfcly anticipated that 
no portion of the sewage wil be returned, with 
the flood tide, to within the bounds of the metro 
polis ’ 

The whole of the sewoge and rainfall, then, 
will be thus diverted to onc destination, mnsteid of 
being issued into the river through 2 multiplicity 
of outlets in cvery pirt of the northern shorc 
where the popul ition is dense and will be carncd 
into the Thames at Birkiog Creel, unless as I 
have intimatcd, 1 market be found for the sew ige, 
when it may be disposc dof is 13 most rdv antrgeous 
The only exceptions to this carrying off wall be 
upon the occuirencc of Jong continued ind heavy 
rains or violent storms, when the surplus woter 
will be carried off by some of the present outlets 
into the river, butcvenon such occ tions the fir sd 
scour or cleinsings of the sewcrige will be con 
veyed to the mun outlet at the river Roding 

The inchnation which has bee: assigned to the 
whole of the hnes of sewcors I have deseiibed, 18 
with some ummportint exceptions, f foot per amide 
or1in1320 Thesen wscwers are or rither wall 
be, cilculated to cury off a fail of run equil to 
} inch in 24 hours, in addition to the average duly 
flow of sew rg 

Mr Forstc1 concludes his Report —* Tam only 
ible to subnnt approximately that I cstimite the 
cost of the whole of the lics of sewers, the 
pumping engines, ind stition, the reservoir, tidal 
gites, ind other appiritus it one million and 
aghty thousand pounds (1,080,0007) This esti 
mate docs not include tne sume requuircd for the 
purchase of lind ind houses, which miy be necded 
for the site of the pumping enginc house, or com 
pensition for certaim portions of the hnes of 
sewers ’ 

As reguds the improvements in the sewerage 
on the south sidc of the Thimes (the great fever 
district of the metiopohs, wd consequently the 
most impoitint of ill, ind where the drunage 18 
of the worst hind), 1 cin bt very brief, as nothing 
has been positivy de termed 

A somewhat simi] u system will be idopted on 
the south side of the Thames, where it 18 pro 
posed to form one mun inteicepting acwer, but 
owing to the physical configuration of this part of 
the town, none of the water will flow away en 
tirely by gravitation There will be a pumping 
station on the banks of the Ravensbourne, to 
raise the water about 25 feet, and a second 
pumping stition to raise the water from the con 
tinucd sewer in the rescrvoir, im Woolwich M irsh, 
which 18 to receive it during the intervals of the 
tides The waters ire to be dischirged into the 
river at the lastnimed point The main sewer 
on the south side will be of nearly equally colossal 
proportions , foi its total length 1s proposed to be 
about 13 miles 3 furlongs, yncluding the main 
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trunk drain of about 2 mules long, and the re 
spective branches The area to be relieved 18 
about proportionate to the length of the drain, 
but the steam power employed will be propor 
tionally greater upon the southern than upon the 
northern side 

There are divers opinions, of course, as to the 
practicability and ultimate good working of this 
plain, speculitions into which it 18 not necessarv 
for me to enter Mr Forster has, moreover, res 
signed his office, adding another to the many 
changes among the engineers, surveyors, and other 
employ és under the Metropolitan Commission, a 
fact little creditable to the management of the 
Commissioners, who, with one exception, may be 
looked upon as irresponsible 


Or toi MANAGEMENT or THF SEWFRS AND 
THE LATE ComMMISSIONS 


Tur Corporation of the City of London may be 
recirded 18 the first Commission of Sewers in the 
(xercise of authonty over such places as regards 
the removal of the filth of towns In time, but 
at what time there is no account, the business was 
consigned to the management of a committee, as 
uve now the mukets of the City (Markets Com 
mittec), ind even whit my be called the manage 
ment of the Thimes (Navigation Committee) — It 
is not 1t ul necessiry that the members of these 
committecs should understand anything about the 
mitters upon which they hive to determine A 
st ut of officers, clerks, secretaries, solicitors, and sur 
vc yors, 81\c the members the trouble of thought or 
inquiry , they have merely to vote and determine 
It wis stated in evidence before a Select Commit 
tcc of the House of Commons on the subject of the 
Thimes steamers, that at that period the Chair 
min of the Margateon Committee was a breid 
id Iisewt biker, but “a very firm minded man ’ 
Jn time, but agun I can find no note of the pre 
case dite, the Committee became a Court of Scwers, 
ind soit remuns to the present time Commis 
sions of sewers have been issued by the Crown 
since the 25th year of the reign of Henry VIIT, 
except during the era of the Commonwealth, when 
there seems to have been no attention paid to the 
m itter 

As the metropolis increased rapidly in size since 
the close of the last century, the public sewcrs of 
course increised in proportion, and so did Commis 
sions of Sewers m the newly built districts Up 
to 1847 these Commissions or Court of Sewers 
were evght in number, the metropolis being divided 
into that number of districts 

The districts were as follows — 
The City 
The Tower Hamlets 
St Katherine 
Poplir and Blackwal) 
Holborn and Finsbury 
Westminster and part of Middlesex 
Surrey and Kent 
Greenwich 

Each of these exght Commissions had its own 
Act of Parhament , its own disunct, often irregu’ar 
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and generally uncontrolled plan of management, 
each had 1ts own officers, and each had its own 
patronage ach district court—with almost un 
limited powers of taxation—pursued its own plans 
of sewerage, little regardful of the plans of its 
neighbour Commission This wretched sy stem— 
the great recommendation of which, to 1ts promo 
tcrs and supporters, seems to have been patron ige 
—has given us a sewerage unconnected and vary 
ing to the preacnt day in almost every distriut, 
varying in the dimensions, form, and inclination 
of the structures 

The eight commussion districts, I may observe, 
had each their sub districts, though the gencril 
contro] was in the hands of the particular Cowt 
or Board of Commissioners for the entire loc ity 
These subdivisions were chi fly for the facilitics of 
rate collecting, and were usually “western, * cast 
ern,” and “central ’ 

The consequence of this immcthodical system 
has been that, until the surveys and works now in 
progress ire completed, the precise character, ind 
even the precise kngth, of the sewers must be 
unknown, though a sufhuent approximation my 
be deduced in the interim 

‘To show the conflicting chiracter of the sewer 
age, I may here observe that in some of the old 
sewers have been found wills and arches crumbluig 
to preces Some old scwcrs were found to be not 
only of ample proportions, but to contain subter 
ranean chambers, not to say halls, filled with filth, 
into which no man could venture While im 1 
sewer in the newly built distuct of St Jolin» 
wood, Mr Morton, the Clerk of Works, could 
only advance stooping half double, could not turn 
round when he had completed his caamin ition, 
but had most painfully —for along time fecling the 
effucts—to back out along the scwel, stooping, ot 
doubled up, as he entered it Why the sewa 
ws constructed in this manner 13 not stated, but 
the work appears, inferentiilly, to hive been 
scamped, which, had there been a proper supcr- 
vision, could hardly hive been done with a modun 
public sewer, down a thoroughfire of some length 
(the Woronzow road) 

But the conflicting and disjomted system of 
sewerage was not the sole evil of the virious Com 
missions The mismanagement and jobbery not to 
say peculation, of the public moneys, appe ir to hive 
been enormous For instance, im the ‘ Aecouit 
ants Report” (February, 1848), prepared Ly Mr 
W H Giey, 48, Lincolns inn fields, I find the 
followmg statements relative to the Book kuprng 
of the several Commissions — 

“The Westmenster plan is full of unnecessary 
lepetition It is defiuient in those rei generil 
accounts which concentrate the information most 
needed by the Commissioners, and it contuns 
neteoons which are very inconsistent with any 
sound system of bookkeeping 

“The ledger of the Westminster Commission 
does not give a true account of the actual receipt 
and expenditure of each district 

“The Holborn and Finsbury books are still 
more defective than those of the Westminstcr 
Commission There are the same kind of 
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fictions But the extraordimary defect in 
these books consists in the utter want of system 
throughout them, by heeping one sided accounts 
only in tHe ledger, with respect to the different 
sewers in each district, showing only the amount 
capended on erch 

“ The Tower JZarrlets books have been kept on 
vregular system, though by no means one con 
veving much geneiil information ” 

“With respect to the Sureyand Kent ac 
counts, sivs Mi Grov, “the books produced are 
the most incomplete tnd unsatisfictory that ever 
cume under my obscrvition The ledgcr is always 
thought to be a seve qua non in hook keeping, 
but here it hig been dispensed with altogether, 
for that which is 80 makcd 1s ne Ied.cr at all” 

Under these cicumstinces, the R port con 
tinues ‘ It cinnot be wondered at thit acbts 
should hive been incurred, or that they should 
hive swollen to the in ount of 5£,000/, carrying 
a yearly interest of {60/, besides annuities 
granted to the amount of 11200 a your 

‘The Poplar cud Giccneeck accounts (I quote 
the officraul Report) confined as they we to mere 
cish books, off 1 no subjects for remuk 

‘ No books of weount hue becn produced wath 
respect to the S¢ Aa/kerere s Comm ssion 

On the 16th December, 1847, the new Com 
missioners oidcicd = 'Lthe books to be sent to the 
ofhce in Greck strict, but it was not until the 
2ist kebruiry, Jods, thot all the minute books 
wore produced = ‘Lhere were no mdexrs for many 
vous evento the p wccdings of the Courts, and 
the rwcount bochs of one of the locud Courts, if 
they might be so ciled, were in euch vstate that 
the book culled 6 ledger hid fer several years 
becn cist up ain poneil only 

This refers to whit may be characterised, with 
more or less prc prety, ws memanayemcent or ney 
dct though im such mismanigement itis hardly 
possible to escape cv inference 1 new come to 
what are duacct inputitions of Jubliry, and 
where that 18 flourishing of Cl 5, No system can 
be other than vicious 

In epipa “ punted for use of Commis.ioners’ 
(sept 7, 184a), entitled “ Diaft Report on the 
Suniey Accounts, cminating fiom a “ General 
Purposes Committe, I tind the following, con 
cerning the pirtlimcr tary expenses of obt uning 
an Act which it wis © found necessary to repo il 
The cost was altogether, upw uds of 1800/7, which 
of course had to be defiayed out of the tives 

“ This Act,’ siys thc Report, “ authorized an 
almost unlimited boriowimg of money, and emme 
drately upon its pa sing, mduly, 1847, notices were 
issued for works cotim ited to umount to100,0002 , 
and others, we understind, wore projected for 
early exccution to the amount of 300,000/ 
Considering the general charicter of the works 
executcd, ind fiom them judging of those pro 
jected, 1t may confidently be averred that the 
ahole sum of 00,0001, the progressive expendi- 
ture of which was stayed by the ‘ supersedcas’ of 
the old Commission, would have been expended 
an waste” (The Jtudws are not those of the Re 
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The Report continues, “ It 1s to be observed 
that ench of the district surveyors would have 
pirtiipit d in the sum of 15,0007 percentage 
on the expenditure for the extension of the Surrcy 
works ‘Ihus the surveyors, with their percent 
nges on the works executed, and the clerk, by 
the fees on contracts, &c, had a darect entercst 
ana large expenditure ” 

Inst inces of the samc dishoncst kind might be 
multiplied to almost any extent 

After the above evidencis of the incompetency 
and dishonesty of the several district Conumissions 
—-and the Reports from which they atc copid 
contain many more exrimples of + similu ind 
even worse description—it 1s not to be wondcred at 
that in tne vear 1847 the district courts were, 
with the exccption of the City, superseded by the 
authority of the Crown, and formed into one 
body, the present Metropolitin Commission of 
Sewers, of the coustitution and powers of which 1 
shall now proceed to speak 


Or rag Powrrs ANd Avutiori1\ of TUPr 
PRLSENT COMMISSIONS OF Si Wins 


w 1847 the eight separate Commissions of Sewers 
were abolished, and the whole condi nsed by the 
Government, into one Commission, with the cacep 
tion of the City, wlich s ems to supply an excep 
tion in most public mitters 

The Act does not fix the number of the Com 
missioners To the Mctropolitan Commissioners, 
five City Commussioncrs are iddcd (the Lord 
Mayor for the year bung on: cr offict:), these 
have a night to act is membirs of thc Metro 
politan Boad, but them powers in this capacity 
are loosely defined by the Act, and they 1arcly 
attend or perhaps never attcnd, unless the busi 
ness in some wiy or other affects thar distinct 
jurisdiction 

The Commissioners (of whom twelve form a 
quorum) are unpid, with the exception of the 
chauman, Mr Lawes, 1 barnster, who his 1000/ 
a year They are appointed for the term of two 
years, revocable at plewsure 

The authority of the City Commission 19 dis 
tinct from the Metropohtin, for there irc two 
sepaiate Acts, seems to be more strongly defined 
than that of the others, but the principle is the 
same throughout Thc Mctropolitan Act hears 
date September 4, 1848, and the City Act, Sep 
tember 5, 1848 

The Metropolitan Commissioners have the con 
trol over ‘the sewers, drains, wit 1courses, weirs, 
dams, banks, defences, gratings, pipes conduits, 
culverts, sinks, vaults, cesspools, 11. ers, reservoirs, 
engines, sluices, penstochs, and other works and 
apparatus for the collection and d scharge of rain 
water, surplus land or spring w iter, waste wter, 
or filth, or fluid, or semi fluid refuse of all desc1ip 
tions, and for the protection of land from floods 
or inundation within the limits of the Commis 
sion” Ample as these powers seem to be, the 
Commissioners’ authority does not extend over the 
Thames, which 13 n the jurisdiction of the Lord 
Major and Corporation of the City of London, 


and it appears childish to give men control over 
“rivers,” and to empower them to take measuics 
“for the protection of Jand fiom floods or inun 
dation,’ while over the great metropolitan stream 
itself from Yontlet Creek, below Gravesend, to 
Oxford, they have no power whatever 

The Comnussioners (City as well as Metropol: 
tin) ar. empowered to enforce proper house drain 
ige wherever needed , to regulate the building of 
new houscs, in respect of water closets, cesspools, 
&c, to ordcr any street, stvircase, or passage not 
cfictually cleinsed to be effectually cleansed , to 
rcmedy all nuisinces having insanitary tendcneics, 
to crect puliee water closets and un us, flee from 
iny chuge to the public, to order houses and 
rooms to be whitewashcd, to erect plices for depo 
siting the bodies of poor persons dcceased until 
mterment, and to regulate the clc anliness, ven 
tilution, ud cven iccommod ition of low lodging 
houses 

The junisdiction of the Metropolitan Commis 
sioncrs of Sewers extends over “‘all such places 
or pirts m the counties of Middlesex, Surev, 
Essex, and Kent, ot any of them not more thax 
tuelve meles distant re a strarght line from St 
Pauls Cuthidial, en the City of London, but not 
being within the City of London or the hbcrties 
there of 

Thais, it must be confcssed, 18 an excecdingly 
broid definition of the extent of the jurisdiction of 
the Afctiopoletan Commission, giving the Commis 
sloncrs 1 ¢atriondin uy amount of datetude 

In om dus there are miny Londons There 
1g the London (o1 the metropolitan apportionment 
of the cipitul) as defined by the Registrar Gen 
ril ‘hs, 1s we have seen, has an arca of 115 
squue miles, ind therefore may be said to com 
prise as neatly 1 possible all those pl ces which 
are rithc1 more than five males distant from the 
Post Office 

There is the Afetr opolrs as defined by the Post 
Offic functionarcs, or the limits assigned to 
whit is termed the “ Zondon District Post” This 
London District Post seems, however, to hive 
three different metropolises —First, there 1s the 
Centril Metropolis, throughout which there is 
um houly delivery of letters after mid day, and 
which deliverics are said to be confined to 
“ London” ‘lhen there is the six delivery Afctro 
poles, or thit throughout which the letters are des 
pitched and received six times perdy , this 1s said 
to eatend to such of the “environs” as are included 
within 1 circle of thice mzles fiom the General 
Post Office Then there 1g the sea mele Metropolis 
with special privileges And lastly, the twelve mele 
Metropolrs, which, being the extreme ringe of the 
London District Post, may be sard to constitute 
the metiopolis of the General Post Office 

There is, again, the metropolis of the Metropo 
htan Commissioners of Bolice, before the region 
of rural police and country and pansh constables 
1s attained, a junsdiction which covirs 96 squate 
miles,as{ haveshown at pp 163-166 of the present 
volume, and re iches—gencrally speaking—to such 
places as are included within acircle of five metcs 
and a half from the General Post Office 
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There 1s, moreover, the metropolis, as defined 
by the Hackney Carnage Act, which comprises all 
such places as are within fice meles of the General 
Post Office 

And further, there 1s the Metropolis of the 
London City Mission, which extends to exyht males 
fiom the Post Office, and the Metropolis, azain, of 
the London Ragged Schools, which 1eaches to 
about thrice males from the Post Office 

This, however, 18 not all, for there are diveis 
districts for the registration and exercise of votes, 
parhamentary, 01 muniuipal, there are ecclesixs 
tical and educational distiicts , there 1s a thorough 
complication of parochial, extia parochial, and char 
tered districts, there 1s a world of subdivisions 
and of sub subdivisions, so ramifiid here and s0 
closely blended there, and often with such prepos 
te1ous and arbitrary distinctions, th t to describe 
them would occupy more than a whole Number 

My present business, however, 18 the extent of 
the jurisdiction of the Metropolitan Commissioners | 
of Sewers, or rather to ascertuin the boundaries of | 
thit metropoles over which the Metropolitiun Com 
missioners are allowed to have sway 

The many discrepincies and differences I have 
explained make it dificult to define any district 
fur the London sewerage , xnd in the Reports, &« , 
which are presentcd to Parliament, or prepared by 
public bodies, little or no cue accms to be takcn 
to observe any distinctiveness in this respect 

For instance The jurisdiction of the Mctropol: 
tan Commission of Sewers, which 1s sud to extend 
to all such places as are not more than 12 miles 
distant ina straight line from St Pauls Cathedral, 
m the City of London, comprises 1n area of 452 
squire miles, the metropolis, that of the Registrar 
General, presenting a radius of 6 mits (with a 
fractional addition), contams 115 squire mics, 
yet im official documents 58 square miles, or a 
circle of about 44 miles radius, are given as the 
extent of the met: opoles sewered by the Mctropo 
litan Commission By what calculations this 58 
miles are arrived at, whether 1t bas been the artz 
trvum of the authorities to consider the sewcis, 
&c as occupying the half of the area of the legis 
trir General’s metropolis, or what other revson has 
mduced the computation, [am unable to 87 

The boundaries of the several metropoliscs may 
be indicated as follows — 

The Zhree Mile Circle ncludes Camberwell , 
skuts Peckhim, seems to divide Deptford (irre 
gularly) , touches the West India Dock, includes 
portions of Limehouse, Stepney, Bromlcy, Strat 
ford le Bow, and about the half of Victoria park, 
Hackney It lhkewise comprises a part of Lower 
Clapton, Dalston, and a portion of Stoke New 
ington, and closely touching upon or containing 
small portions of Lower Hollowxy, and Kentish 
town, sweeps through the Regents md Hyde 
parks, includes a moiety of Chelser, and crossing 
the river at the Red house, Batteisca, completes 
the circle This 1s the six delivery district of the 
General Post Office 

In this three mile district are chiefly condensed 
the population, commerce, and wealth of the 
greatest and richest city in the world 
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The Sex Mele Cercle runs from Streatham (on 
the south), just excludes Sydenham, contains 
within its extenor line Lewisham, Greenwich, 
and a part of Woolwichg also, wholly or partially, 
Kast Ham, Iaytonstone, Walthamstow, Totten 
ham, Hornsey, Highgite, Hampstead, Kensall 
green, Hammersmith, Fulham, Wandsworth, and 
Upper Tooting The portion without the three- 
mile circle, and within the six, 1s the suburdan 
portion or the immediate enynons of the metropo- 
hs, ind still presents ruril ind woodland beauties 
in different localitus This may be termed the 
metropolis of the Registrar Gencral and Commis 
sioners of Metropolitan Police 

The Zuelve Mele Curcle, or the extcnt of the 
jurisdiction of the Act» opolztan Commissioners of 
Sewers, ag wv ollas the “ London Dis uct Post,” nm 
cludes Croydon, Wickham, Pauls Ci1y, boot sCray, 
North Cray, ind Bealey, crosses the river at the 
\‘rith reich, proce ds across the Rainham maishes, 
compriscs Dagenham, shirts Romford, includes 
Htnhault forest and the greater portion of Epping- 
forest, touches Waltham ibbey and Cheshunt, 
comprehends Enfield and Chipping Barnet, runs 
through lustre and Stanmore, comprehends Har 
row on the Hill, Norwood, and Hounslow, em 
Liaces Twickenham and Teddington, seems to 
divide somewhirt equally the domains of Bushey 
pith ind of Hampton court Palace, then, crossing 
the river wout midway betwecn Thimcs Ditton 
ind kingston, the boundary line passes between 
Che im and Ewell, and completes the circuit 

Over this large district, then, the jumsdiction 
of the Mctropolitin Commissioners of Sewers 18 
sud to extend, and one of the outlets of the 
London sewers has already been spoken of ag being 
situite at IIampton The district yielding the 
amount of sewige which 1s assumed as being the 
gross wet house refuse of the metropolis 18, as we 
have seen, tuken at 58 square miles, and 1s com 
prised within acirele of vbout 44 miles radius, this 
reiches only to Briaton, Dulwich, Greenwich, 
Ihist India Docks, Liyton, Highgate, Hampstead, 
Bayswiter, Kensington, Liompton, and Battersea 
The actual jurisdiction of the Commissioners 18, 
then, nearly eight times larger than the portion to 
which the estimated amount of the sewage of 
the metropolis refers 

The metropolitan district 18 still distinguished 
by the old divisions of the Tower Hanlets, 
Poplar and Blackwall, Holborn and Finsbury, 
Westminster, Ac , but many of these divisions are 
now incorpor ited into one district , of which there 
would appear to be but four at present, or five, 
inclusive of the City 

These arc as follows — 

1 Fulham and Hammersmith, Counter’s Creek 
and Rinclagh districts 

2 Westminster (Eastern and Western), Re 
gent sticct, ind Holborn 

3 Finsbury, Tower 
Blackwall 

4 Districts south of the Thames, Eastern and 
Western 

5 City 

The practical part or working of the Commus- 


Hamicts, Poplar, and 
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mon of Sewers 18 much less complicated at present 
than it was in the times of the independent 
districts and independent commissions 

The orders for all work to be done emanate 
from the court in Greek street, but the several 
surveyors, &c (whose silaries, numbers, &c, are 
given below), can and do order on their responsi 
bility any repair of a temporary character which 18 
evidently pressing, and report it at the next court 
day The Court meets weekly and monthly, and 
what may be styled the heaviet portion of the busi 
ness, ag regards expenditure on greit works, 1s more 
usually transacted at the monthly mectings, when 
the attendance 18 generally fuller, but the Court 
can, and sometimes docs, mect much morc fre 
quently, and sometimes has adjourned from dty 
to day 

Any private individual or any public body 
miy mike 2% communicition or suggestion to the 
Court of Sewers, which, if it be in «ccordince 
with thar functions, 1s tiken into considcration 
at the next accruing court day, or 18 soon ‘vfter 18 
convenint The Court in these cases either 
comes to a decision of adoption or rcjection of any 
proposition, or refers it to one of their enginects 
o1 surveyors for a report, o1 to 1 committee of the 
Commissioners, appointed by the Court, if the 
proposition be profession 1, as to defects, or le ged 
and recommended improvements im the local 
sewers, &c, 1t 18 refcried to 1 profession gentle 
man for his opimon, if it be more gener, 1s to 
the extension of sewerage to some now undcr 
taking or meditated undertaking in the way of 
building new markets, streets, or any places, large 
ard public, or in applicitions for the use and 
appropuation by enterprising men of sewige 
minure, it 18 referred to a committce 

On receiving such reports the Court makes an 
order according to its discretion If the work to 
be done be extensive, 1t 18 entrusted to the chef 
engineer, and perhaps to a principal surveyor 
acting im accordance with him, if the work be 
more locai, 1t 18 consigned to a surveyor One or 
othe: of these officers provides, or causes to be 
prepared, a plan and a description of the work 
to be done, and instructs the clerk of the 
works to procure cstimatcs of the cost at which 
a contractor will undertake to execute this 
wolk, or, as 1t 18 oftcn called by the libourmg 
class, to “complete the job” (1 word at one 
time singularly applicablc) The cstimites 
are sent by the competing builders, irchitects, 
general speculators, or by any one wishing to 
contract, to the court house (without the inter 
vention of any person, officially or otherwise) 
and thcy are submitted to the Board by then 
clerk The lowest contract, as the sum total of 
the work, 1s most generally adopted, and when a 
contract has been accepted, the matter seems 
settled and done with, as regards the manage 
ment of the Commissioners , for the contractor at 
once becomes responsible for the fulfilment of his 
contract, and may and does employ whom he 
pleases and at what rates he pleases, without fear 
of any control or mterference from the Court 
The work, however, 18 superintended by the sur 


veyors, to ensure its execution accoiding to the 
provisions of the agreement The contractor 19 
paid by direct order of the Court 

The surveyors and clerks of works are mostly 
hmited as to their labours to the several 
districts, but the superior officers are employed 
in all parts, and so, if necessary, are the subordi 
nitc officers when the work requires an extra 


staff 


According to the Returns, the following func 
tion ics appc ur to be connected with the under 


mentioned districts — 


Fulham Hammersmtth | 
Counter s Creck, and Ra 
nclagh 


J Surveyor 
3 Clerks of the Works 
1 Inspector of Flushing 


Fastern and Westean Dr 
varons of Westminster and 
Regent strect 

1 Surveyor who has also 
the Holborn division to 
attend to 

2 Clerks of the Works 

© kKlapand Sluice keepers 


Holhain 
2 Clerks of the Works 
] Inspector of Flushing 


Finsbuiy 
1 Clerk of the Works 
1 Inspector of I lushing 


Tower Hamlets, and Pop- 
lar and Bla: kwall 

1 Surveyor, who has also 
the Finsbury diviston mn 
cluded 1n his district 

2 Clerks of the Works 

2 Inspectors of Flushing 


South of the Thames 
Westan Districts 
] Surveyor 
2 Clerks of the Works 
2 Inspectors of I lushing, 


Lhastern Districts 

1 Surveyor 

2 Clerks of the Works 

2 Inspectors of Flushing 


What miy be called the working staff of the 
Metropolitin Commissioners consists of the follow 
ing function inies, receiving the following salaries — 


8 
Charman witha 
ycarly salary of 1,000 0 


Secretary with a 
ycarly saliry of 
{besides an low 
ince of £100 an 


lieu of apart 

ments) 800 0 
Cletk of minutcs 350 0 
Iwoclerksof do, 

(cach with 1 sa 

liry of £10) 400 0 
One do with 4 

salary of 120 0 
Onc do do 105 0 
One do do 95 0 
One do do 90 0 
Accountant do 350 0 
Accountant s clerk 

do 150 0 
Do do 80 0 
Clerk of survey 

ors and contrac 

tors accounts 200) 0) 
Do do 125 0 
Do do 110 0 
Clerk of rates 20 O 
Another do 180 0 
Do do 10 0 
Do do 90 0 
Inginecr 1000 0 
For travelling ex 

penses 200 O 
Survcyor for Ful 

ham and Ham 
mersmith Coun 

ters Creek, and 
Ranelagh — dis 

triets 350 O 
Clerk of works 
(Hammersmith) 150 0 


£L 6 


150 0 
150 © 


80 6 


Do 
Creck) 
Do (Ranelagh) 
Inspector of 
flushing 
Surveyor of east- 
ern and western 
divisionsof West 
minster, and of 
Regent st and 
Holborn divi 


sions 
‘lwo clerks of 
(eistern 


(Counter s 


works 
and westain and 
Regent street) 
with a salary of 
£ 400 © ich 

Two do ciel 
born) = wit 4 
salary of £150 
each 
Inspector 
flushing 
Surveyor of Fins 

bury, Tower 
Hamlets, and 

Poplar and 
Blackwall 300 0 
Clerk of works 
(Finsbury) 150 
Inspector of 

flushing 80 @ 
Iwo clerks of 

works (Tower 
Hamlets, and 

Poplar and 
Blackwall), with 
a salary of £150 
each 
‘Iwo smspectors 
of flushings 
with a salary of 
£80 each 
One marsh bailiff 


600 0 


300 
of 
80 0 


160 
65 
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£2 £ oe 
Surveyor of the Surveyor (of the 
western distncts surveying and 
south of the drawing staff ) 230 0 
rhamcs 300 0} Drawing clerk 150 0 
Do , eastern do 250 0| Two do, with a 
Clerk of works salary of £130 
eastern portion) 164 0/| each 260 0 
Two inspectors of Five do, with a 
flushing, salary of £105 
each 160 0| each 525 0 
One wallreeve 22 8} Onedo 500 
Clerk of works Six surveyors 
(western portion) 164 0] with a salary of 
Do do 150 0} £100 each 600 0 
Iwo mspectors of Six ch unmen, 18s 
flushing, with a a week eich 280 0 
salary of £80 
cach 160 0} Office keeper and 
crier (gencral 
Two engineers service) 120 0 
clerks, with a Bulhff &c 100 0 
salary of £150 Strong room keep 
each 300 0] er 80 0 
One do 150 0} One messenger 7 0 
One do 100 0] Lwodo £40euh 80 0 
One do 80 0| Three errand 
boys £32 eich ~G 0 
One by law clerk 150 0] Housekeeper 10) 0 
Twenty two flip 
and sluice Yearly total £13 874 0 
keepers 892 12 


This 1s called a “reduced” staff and the re 
duction of siliries is certunly very considerable 

If we consider the yeirly emoluments of 
tradesmen in businesses requiring no great extent 
of education or general intelligence the silanes 
of the surveyors, clerk of the works, Ac, must 
appear very far from extravagint, and when we 
consider ther responsibility and whit miy be 
called their removability, some of the salirics 
may be pronounced mea, for I think it must 
he generally xdmitted by all, cacept the narrow 
minded, who look merely at the immediite 
outlay as the be ill ind the endal of cvcry 
expenditure, that if the surveyors, clerks of 
works, inspectors of flushing, &c, be the best 
men who could be procured (13 they ought to 
he), or at any rite be thorough masters of thei 
aaft, they are rather underpud thin overpud 

The above statement may be iniysed in the 
following manner — 


Ls oi 
Chairman 1,000 
Secretary and 7 cletks 1860 0 
Accountant and 6 clerks 1015 0 
Clerk of rates and 3 
clerks 630 0 
—_—— 3,505 
Engineer and 5clerks 1830 0 


7 surveyors, of survey 
ing and drawing staff, with 
6 chammen and 9 drawing 


clerks 2125 0 
5 district surveyors 1500 0 
12 clerks of works 2278 0 
9 mspeotors of flushing 720 0 
22 flap and _— sluice 

kcepers 892 12 
Bailiff, marsh bailiff, and 

wallreeve 187 8 





9,533 
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Office keeper, strong room 
keeper, and housekeeper 350 0 
3 messengers and 3 er 
rand boys 216 0 
596 
£14,634 


The cost of rent, tives stationery, and office 
incidentals, 18 now 4440/7, which makes the 
totrl yewly oudlay amount to upwards of 19,0002 
The annual cost of the stv¥ in the secretaiy’s de- 
pirtment 13 stid to have been reduced from 
3902/7 4s to 3605/ , in the engineers depart 
ment from 164372 3s to 8973/ 16; In the 
gencral service there his been an increase from 
606/ 16s to 6962 

A dcputition who waitcd lately upon Lord John 
Russell 13 sud to have declared the expenses of 
the Commissionc1s office to be at the rate of 
from 25 to 30 per cent on the amount of 
rate collected The sum collected in the year 
1850 averaged 8 3412 The cost of manage 
ment in that year was 23,465/ , this, it wall be 
secn, 16 26 per cent of the gross income 

The annuil statement of the receipts and ex- 
penditure under thc Commission for the year 
1851 his just becn published, but not offically, 
from this 1t appetrs thit in Fcbruary, 1851— 

The balance of cash in hand £ sd 
was 5,750 9 It 

The total receipts during the 
yeur hive amounted to 


129,000 0 & 


te a SIN HhlNENNIRHRERENY, 


M king together 134,750 10 8 


The expenditure, as rcturned under the general 
head, 18-— 

For work 

(This item includes the cost 
of supervision and compensation 
for damages ) 


£95,539 19 8 


The cost of surveys his been 6,332 19 9 
M inagemcnt 16,430 9 2 
Lonns 10442 10 2 
Contingcnues 2,749 1 1 


Total pry ments 131,494 19 & 

Bilance in hand £3,355 11 3 

As an instance of the mismanagement of the 
sewers work of the metropolis it 1s but right that 
the subjoimed document should be published 

I need not offer any comment on the following 
“ Return to an Addrcss of the Honourable the 
House of Commons, dated 26th July, 1851,” 
except that I was told euly in January, on good 
authority, that the matter was now worse than it 
was when reported as follows — 


“Privy Gardens, Whatehall Yard, Scotland 
Yard, dc, Public Sewer 


“ With reference to the two orders of the 
Commissioners of Her Mayesty’s Woods, &c, I 
have the honour to state that, since the 15th of No 
vember (when I last sent ina memorandum), I have 
frequently visited the several Crown buildings af- 
fected by the building of the main public sewer 
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for draining Westininater , viz , the Earl of Malms 
bury s, the Jsxchequer Bill Ofhce, the United 
Service Museum, Lord Liverpools, Mr Vertue s, 
Mr Alderman Thompsons, and Messrs Dal 
giei h’s 

“All these buildings hive xen more or }c3s 
damaged by the construction of the sewer, thi 
Exchequer Bill Office, the United Service Mu 
seum, and Mr Vertues, ma manner that, in my 
opinion, can never be effectually r¢paried 

“ At Lord Malmsbury s, the purty wall neat 
to the Exchequer Bill Office has moved, 1 shown 
by some cracks in the staircisc , but for this house 
it may not be necessiry to require more to be 
done than stopping and printing 

“At the Kkxchequer bill Ofhce, the old Gothic 
groins have becn cracked in scveril plies and 
severil settlements have tikcn plaice in the wuls 
over and near to where the scwer passes under 
the building The shores are still studing 
against this building, but it would now be better 
to remove them, the cruchs in the groms and 
walls can never Le reparicd to rendir the build 
ing so substantial as it was before The crichs 
in the basement still from month to month show 
a very slight movement, those in the sturcise 
and roof also appea to increise As ic spects 
ths buldimng, I would sulimt to the Commisaoncrs 
of Woods thit it would not be adcisabde to p 1 
mut the surveyors of the Commissioners auf Sous 
to enter and make only a surfaccacpau of plasta 
and pant, but I would suggest thit 1 curcful 
survey be made by surveyors ippointed respectivcly 
by the Board of Woods and the Commissions 
of Sewers, and thit 1 thorough epi of the 
building be made (so fir 1s it is susceptible of 
repair), under the Board of Woods, the Com 
missioners of Sewers ptying such proportion of 
the cost thereof as my fan'y be deemed to havc 
been occasioned by their proceedings 

“At the United Service Muscum, the settle 
ments on the side next the sewer ippear to me 
very serious 

“The house occupied by Lord Liverpool, 15 
‘ulso Mr Vertue’s house, of which his Lordship 1s 
Crown lessee, were both afficted, the former to 
some extent, but not seriously , of the Jitter, the 
west front sunk, and pulled over the whole housc 
with it, but as respects these two houses the 
interference of the Boid 1s, I believe, unnecessary, 
Mr Hardwicke (one of the Sc wer Commissioners) 
having, as architect for Lord Liverpool, ciused 
both to be repaired 

“A like repau has also been made in the 
kitchen offices of Mr Aldermin Thompsons 
house, where alone any cracks appeared 

* At Messrs Dalglushand Tavlors,vc1y 8: rious 
injury has been done to both ther bwidings ind 
their trade The Commissioners of Seweis hive 
a steam engine still at work on those premiscs, 
and have not yet concluded their operations there 
Some of the sheds which entirely fell down they 
have rebuilt, and others, which appear in a very 
defective if not dangerous state, it 1s understood 
they propose to repair or:ebuild , but aseventually 
Messrs Dalgleish and Taylor will have a very 
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heavy clam against them for interference with 
ousiness, and as the extent of damage to the 
buildings which has been done, or may hereafter 
arise, cannot at present be fully ascertained, it 
would probably be advisable to postpone this 
pirt of tle subject, giving notice, however, to 
the Commussionors of Sewers that 1t must here 
aftcr come under consideration 

(Signed) “Jamus De «nrrHoRnt 
“10th May, 1851’ 


“© Scuer, Vlatehall Yard, dc 

“ Under the order of the Commissioners of Her 
Majesty s Woods, &c, of yesterday s date, en 
dorscd on a lettcr from Mr Tonna, I hive in 
spected the Umted Service Institution in White 
hil Yard, and find most of the cracks have 
moved 

“The movement, chough slight, and not showing 
immedi ite dinger, 18 more than J hid anticipated 
would ocew within so short a period when I re 
ported on the 10th instant It tends to confirm 
the opimon thercin given, and shows the necessity 
for ammcdiite preciution, and for a thorough 
ropul 

(Signed) “James PLNNETHORNL 

16th May, 1851 
Commisuoners of Her 
Mi sty’s Woods, Fo 
rests, Lind Revenues, 
Woks, ind Buildings 


‘ SELMOCL, 
“Cnallis Gong, 


‘ Office of Woods, & 
“ Sth August, 1651” 


Or tne Sewers Rare 


Having shown the capenditure of the Com 
muixsion of Sewers, we now come to consider It. 
income 

The funds 1 uirble for the sewerage and drainage 
of the several towns throughout the kingdom, are 
rused by means of 1% particular property tax, 
termed the Sewers Rate This forms part of 
what arc designated the Zocal Taxes of England 
and Walcs 

Loci tiaes are of two classes — 

I Rites riscd upon proputy in defined dis 
tiicts, 1s pulshics, jurisdictions, counties, &c 

Il Tolls, dues, ind fres charged for particular 
selvices on particular occasions, as turnpike tolls, 
harbour dues, &c, &c 

The rates or sums raised upon the property 
lying within vcertam cucumsceribed locality, adnnt 
of being subdivided into two o1ders— 

1 The rites of ande pendent districts or those 
Which, bang required for a particular district (as 
the puish or some equivalent territorial limit), 
aie notonly levied within thc bounds of that 
di.tiict, but expended for the purposes of it 
alone , 18 18 the case with the poor 1ate 

2 The rates of aggregate districts, or thos 
Which, though required to be expended for the 
purposes of 1 given district (such as the county), 
are rused in dctul in the scvcral inferior districts 
(such is the various prrishes) which compose the 
larger one, and which contribute the sums thus 
levied to one common fund, such 13 the case with 
the county rate, 
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But the rites of independent districts may be 
further distinguished into two orders, y1z — 

1 Those which are levied on the sime 
classes of persons, the same kinds of property, and 
the same principles of valuation as the poor ratc, 
such are the highway rate, the hghting and 
witching and the militia rite among the inde 
pendent rates, and the police, borough, and 
cuunty rates among the aggreg ite rats 

un Those which are not levied on the same 
bisis as the poor rate The church ind sewers 
ittes are fimiltar instances of this peculiirity 

The sewers rate, then, 15 a local tix required for 
in wndependcnt rather than an aggregate district, 
und 13 not Jevicd upon the bisis of the poor Jaw 

The assessment of the poor rite, for mstunec, 
includes tithes of cveiy hind that of the sewers 
rite cxtends to such tithes only 13 are in the 
hands of laymen = Agun, the sewers rite em 
biices some incorpureal hereditiments to which 
the poor rate docs not extend, but stock in trade, 
which of liteyeushasbeen specially excmpted from 
tne poor rate, was never subject to the sewers 1 rte 

A sewers ratty, however, was known 13 early 
13 the sixth yew of Henry VI (1427) though 
‘ commissions’ were not instituted till the time 
of Henry VIII The Act which now 1egulatcs 
the collection of the funds reqmircd for the cle ins 
ing, building, repurs 11d improvements of the 
sewers, 13 4 and 5 Vict (1841) This statute 
gives the “Courts or ‘ Commissions” of Sewets, 
power “to tax in the gross’ im ¢ich parish, &c, 
all Jands, &c, within the jumsdiction of such 
courts, for the requirements of the public sewerage 
This unpost 1s not periodically levied, nor at my 
stated or cven regululy recurnag term, but “as 
ocersion requires ” perhaps once im two o1 three 
ycas tis (with some exceptions which require 
no notice) what is commonly called “i lindlord s 
ta,” in the metropolis, thit 1s, the scwers rate 
collector must be paid by the occuprr cf the pre 
mises, who, on the production of th collector s 
1cceipt, can deduct the amount fiom his rent = If 
this arrungement were meant to convey a notion 
to the public that the sewers tax wis a tix on 
property—on the capitalist who owns, and not on 
che tenant who merely occupres—it 1s v shallow 
device, for. every one must hnow that the more 
sewers rate a tenant pays fv? his landlord, the 
more rent he must pry Zo him 

The sewers ritc 1s levied according to the rite 
able value put upon property by the surveyors and 
assessuis appointed by the Commussioners, who 
may make the rite “by such wiys and means, 
ind in such manner and form, 1s to them may 
scem most convenient’ It seems a question yet 
to be determined whethcr or not thcre 1» a mght 
of appeal against the sewers rate, but the general 
opinion 1s that there 1s no appeal The rate can 
be mortgaged by the Commissioners if an advance 
of money 1s considered desirable The maximum 
of 1s in the pound on the net annual value of the 
property wis fixed by the Act The Commissioners 
have also the power to levy a “ special rate” on 
any district not connected with the general system 
of sewer ig‘, but which it has been resolved should 


be so connected , also an “improvement rate” at 
& maximum of 10 per cent. on the rack rent, “ in 
respect of works they may judge to be of private 
benefit, a provision which has called forth som 
comments 

The metropolitin sewers rate 1s now collected an 
nine districts 

There are at present 42 Commissions or Courts 
of Sewers throughout England and Wales 

The only return which has yet been prepared 
of the innuil amount assacased ind collected under 
the authority of the Metropolitan Commussion of 
Sewers, 18 onc presented to the House of Commons 
11843 It includes the sum assessed in four of 
the exght districts within the jumsdiction of the 
Metropolitan Commussioners fro 831 to 1840 
inclusive 














Total m the Annual 
Districts 10 years Avcarage 
£ £ 
Westminster 235,397 23,5397, 
Volborn ind Finsbury} 123,317 12,331 7, 
Tower Himlets 82,408 8,246,5, 
Krom Jast Moulsey,! 
inSurrey, to Ravens 
bournc, in Kent 175,137 17,5137, 





616,319 | 01 6317, 


ee — even 


The following xmounts were returned to Parlia 
ment as thit cxpended in two other of the metro 
politin districts in the year 1833 — 











In the City £17,718), 
Poplar district 2,7406?, 
£20,465). 
Annuil avcrige of the four above 
mentioned districts 61,631), 
Yearly total £82,097 


The two districts excluded from the above total 
are the mimor ones of St Katherine and Green 
wich, so thit together the gioss sum levied 
within the juusdiction of the Metropolitan Com 
missioners must hive been between 85,000/ and 
40,0004 

The annual mount of the local rates in Eng 
land and Wales 1s, according to a work on the 
subject (“The Local Tixes of the Umted King 
dom ), pubhshed “undcr the direction of the 
Poot Law Commissioners” in 1846, 8,801,8382 * 
In this large sum only the average annual outlay 
on the aix districts of the sewers of the metropolis 
is included (82,097/), and it 18 stated that not 
eVin a apploximate werage could be arrived at as 
regards the exp: nditure on sewers in the country 
districts Such absence of statistical knowledge, 
—and it 18 a wut continually observable—ais little 
credittble to the legislative, executive, and adm1 
nistrative powers of the State 

I shall now proceed to show, from the best data 
at my command, the present outlay on the metro 
politan sewers 


* The following statement may, according to the 
work above alluded to, be presented as an approximate 
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According to the present law, the Commissioners 
are rc quired to submit to Parliament yearly returns 
of the money collected on account of, and expended 
im, the sewerage of the metropolis 

I need only state, that in the Jatest and, indeed, 
the sole returns upon the subject, the rates in 1845- 
6-7, under the former separate commissions, were 
1d and 2d in the pound on land, and from 3d 
(Ranelagh and Westminster) to 1s 10d (Green 
wich) on houses 


RETURN OF THE PERCENTAGE ON 


THE TOTAL RATEABLE ANNUAL 
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The rates made under the combined and congol: 
dated Commissions, from 80th Nov, 1847 to 8th 
Oct , 1849, were all 6d, excepting the Western 
division of Westminster sewers, which were 38d, 
and a partof the Surrey and Kent district, 8d 

The rates under the present Metropolitan Com 
mission, from 8th October, 1849, to 31st July, 
1851, are all 6d, with a similir exception in 
Surrey and Kent ‘he following are the only fur 
ther returns bearing immediately on the subject — 


VALUIL 


OF THE PROPERTY ASSESSED, to which the Rates collected under the separate Com 
Missions, between January, 1845, and November, 1847, amounted, Simran Rurvurn as to the 
combined and consohdited Commissions, from November, 1847, to October, 1849, and 18 to the 
present ComMISSION, from October, 1849, to July 31, 1851 





Total Ratcable 
Annual Value of the 


Districts on 


Noveinber 30 1847, 








Aver ge Amount 
collected 
for One Ycar 


Amount of the Percentage of 
the Rates collected 


and on the Rateable Annual Value 





and 
pea eae at October 8 1849 
July 31, 1851, 
respectively 
£ 8 
Under the old separate Com 
missions of Sewers, between 
’ 6,683 896 0 


January, 1845, and November 
30, 1847 

Under the combined and con 
solidated Commissions, from No 
vember 30, 1847, to October 8, 
1849 (including first Metropolitan 
Commission) 


7,128,111 0 


Under the present Metropolitan } |8,185,090* 0 
Commission of Scwers, from Octo 
ber 8, 1849, to July 21, 1851 8,820,3825+ 0 


* Rental of the districts now rited 


d £ s dj Lis ad 

0 |g1.738 11 of) 4 5or2gd 72 in the 
; L pound per annum 
018 113 o 23d 11 in 
0 |67,707 16 3 the pound per 

annum 
0 1 1 llor2\d 52 1n the 
pound per annum 
of | eeett TS 81 0 8 or2id 72 in the 


pound per annum 


t+ Rental of the districts within the active jurisdiction m which expenses have been incurred, and which are 


about to be rated 
Avaust, 1851 


retum of the present annual amount of thc local ratcs in 
I ngland and Wales 
I RATES 


A RATES oF INDEPENDENT DISTRICTS 
1 On the basts of the pom ate 
aye poor rate, including the purposes 
of— 


The workhouse building rate r 
The survey and valuation rate ,) 
Relief of the poor £4,976 093 
Other objects 607 507 
Contributions to county and borough 
4 ie (see below) 
all fees rate 
( onstables rate unknown 
Highway rates 1 312 812 
Lig ting and watching rate unknown 
Militia rate not nceded 
2 Not on the basis of the poo sate 

Church rates 506 812 
Sewers rate— 
General sc wers tax— 

In the metropolis 82 097 

In the rest of the country unknown 
Drainage and inclosure rates 
Inclosure rate unknown 
Regulated pasture rate 

B Rares oF AGGREGATE Districts 
County rates Contributed 
Hundred rate from the 1 356 457 
Borough rates poor rate 
Total rates of England and Wakes £8,801 ,834 


THOMAS COGGIN, 
Cleik of Rates and Collecteons 


The amount of the taxation im the shape of tolls, 
dues, and feces 15 as follows — 


II TOI LS, DUIS, AND PLFs 


Turnpike tolls £1,348,085 
Borough tolls and dues £172 911 
City otf London 205 100 

378,011 
Light dues 257,770 
Port dues 554,645 


Church dues and fccs 


Marriage fees \ unknown 


Repistration fees y) 
Justiciary fees— 
Clerks of the Peace £11 057 
Justices clerks §7,008 


68,725 








Total tolls, dues, and fees of _ 


England and Wales £2,607,241 


The subjomned then adds the same work founded on 
the preceding details, may be regarded as exhibiting an 
approximate estimate of the present amount of the local 
taxes in Fngland and Walts, beng, howere, obviously 
below the actual tutal 


Rates £8 801,838 
Tolls, dues, and fees 2,607 241 
 oeeenenndameemannmmemee £11,409,079 


“¢T he annual amount of the local taxation of England 
and Wales may at the present time be stated, in round 
numbers at not less than £12,000,000 or we may say 
that the local taxation of the country 1s one fourth of 
the amount of the general taxation 
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RETURN OF THE COST OF MANAGEMENT PER ANNUM ON THE TOTAL RATE 
ABLE ANNUAL VALUE OF THE DISTRICTS 





Rate per Cent 
per Annum of Cost of 
Management an the 


Rateable Annual Cost of Management 


Total | 
Value of the per Annum | 














YEARS Districts Rate ible Annual 
Value of the Districts 
£ 2 d £ 3d | £°sd 
1845 6,320,331 0 0 18,591 4 8 0 5 10} 
1846 . 6,423 909 0 0O 18,097 5 1 0 5 7 
1847 6 683,896 0 O 24,371 16 9 0 7 3 
1848 | 6,783,111 0 0, 20,008 7 10 0 5 10% 
1849 8,077,591 0 0, 20,005 7 6 0 4133 
1850 8,791,967 0 0 23,465 18 7 0 56 4 
G S HATTON, 
Avavust 7, 1851 alccountant 


OF THL CLEANSING OF THE Si WERS— 
VENTILATION 


where there was any hibility to an explosion from 
the presence of cuburetted hydrogen, or other 
ciuses, the Improved Divy Lamp afforded an 


TuHFRE are two modes of purifying the sewers , almost ccrtaim protection 


the one consists in removing the foul an, the other | 
im removing the solid deposits I shall de al first 


The attention of the Commussion¢rs seems to 
have been chicfly given of lite, as regards ventila 


with that mode of punfication which consists mn / tion and imdced generil impiovement, to the 
the mechanic il removal or chemicil decomposition | sewers on the Surrcy side of the metropolis 


of the noxious gises engendered within the sc wers 

This 13 what 1s termed the Ventilation of the 
Sewers, and forms 1 very important brinch of the 
inquuy into the chirwter and working of the 
underground refuse channels, for it rclitcs to the 
risk of explosions and the consequent risk of de 
struction to mens lives, while, if the sc wer be 1] 
ventilated, the surrounding atmosphere 13 often 
prejudicially affected by the escipe of impure ut 
from the subteriine in channels 

A survey 13 to the ventilation, Ac, of the 
sewers was mide by Mr Hawkins, Asgistint Sur 
veyor, ind Mr Jenkins, Clerk of the Works Fou 
eximinitions took plice of sewers, of those in 
Bloomsbury , those fiom Tottenham court roid to 
Norfolk strcet, Strand, from the Quaid room in 
Buckingham Palice to the Horscferry roid, Mill 
bank , and im Grosvenor squire and the strets 
adjrcent There were difficulties ittcnding thi 
experiment From Castle street to Muscum stre¢t 


Among these 1 new sewer wong Friar street, run 
ining fromthe Blickfimrs to the Southwark bridge 
roid, 1s onc of the most notice wile 

Fiiv street 1s one of the smaller off thorough 
fares, the character of which 15, perhaps, little 
suspoctcd by those who pass along the open Black 
‘frrusioid As you turn out of thit read to the 

eft hind ady icing from the budge, ilmost oppo 
J 

site the Mogdalen Hospital, is Tiiir street On 
hats] ft hind, is you proceed along it, are gis works, 
“und the fictorics, or work plicca, of tradesmen in 
the soip boiling, tillow melting, cat ind other gut 

minuficturing, bone boiling, and other nomwomce 

culings On the right hand are + scrics of short 
uid often ncutly built streets, but the majority of 
‘them have the look of unmistakable squalor or 
i poverty, thongh sot of the poverty of the indus 
trious Across Flint sticet, Green stiect, and other 
i wavs, few of them horse thoroughfares, hang, on a 
“fun div, lines of washed clothes to diy Yellow 





j 


there wis 1 drop of 4 feet in the levels, so thit lvohing chcmises and petticoats are afhxed along 
the exammers bad to advance on thar hinds and | side mens trowsers and waistcoats, coirse featured 
knees, ind it was difficult to make observations and brizen look ng women, with nechs ind faces 
In some places in Westminster also the water and reddined, ag if with brick dust, from exposure to 
silt were knee deep, and the lamps (three were used) the we ither, stand at their doors ind beckon to 
splashed all over In Bloomsbury the sewers the passers by Perhaps in no part of the metro- 
gave no token of the presence of any gs, but im! polis is there a more marked m inifc station of moral 
the other places 1ts presence was very perceptible, | obscencness on the one hand, ind physical obscene 
especially in a sewer on the west aide of Grosvenor | ness on the other With the low prostitution of 
square, a very low one, in which the gas was 3 this loc uity 18 mixed the low and the bold crime 
ignited within the wire shade of one of the lamps,'of the metropolis Some of the offshoots fiom 
but without producing any effect beyond that of Fiiir street communicate with places of aa nefa 
immediatcly extinguishing the hght There was| riousacharacter Hackett, whom his newspaper 
also during the route, in the neighbourhood of Si | admirers seem to wish to elevate mto the fame of 
Henry Mcux’s brewery and of an adjoining distil | 1 second Jack Sheppard, resided in this quarter 
lery in Vine street, a considerable quantity of | The ging who were last winter repulsed in their 
stcam in the sewer, but it had no material effect | burglirious vttack on Mr Holfords villa in the 
upon the hght Regent a park fivoured the same locahty, and were 

The examiners came to the conclusion that! arrestcd yo their old haunts Public houses mav 


-~ 
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be seen here and there—houses, perhaps, not greatly 
discouraged by the police—which are at once the 
rendezvous and the trap of offenders, for to and 
from such resorts they can be readily traced And 
all over this place of moral degradation extends 
the stench of offensive manufactures and 11] venti 
lated sewers. Certainly there 1s now an improve- 
ment, but t¢ 18 still bad enough 

A Report of the 21st September, 1848, shows 
that a new sewer, 1500 feet in length, hid been 
“put in along Friar street, with a fall of 15 inches 
from the level of the sewer in Blackfriars road to 
Suffolk street The sewer,” states the Report, 
‘with which it communicates at its upper end in 
the Blackfriars road contains nearly 2 fret in 
depth of soil, it in consequence has silted up to 
that level with semi fluid blick filth principally 
from the factories, of the most poisonous «and 
sickening description, forming in elongated cesspool 
1500 feet in length, the filth at its lower end being 
upwards of 3 feet in depth Since the building 
of this sewer, the foul matter so discharged into 1t 
his been in a state of decomposition, constantly 
giving off pestilential and poisonous gises, which 
have spread into and filled the adjoming sewers , 
thence they are being drawn into the houses by 
the house drains, and into the streets by the 
street drains, to such a fearful extent as to infcct 
the whole atmosphere of the neighbourhood, and 
so to cause the very offensive odour so generuly 
complained of there Sulphuretted hydrogen 1s 
present in these sewers in large quantities, as 
metals, silver and copper, are ittacked and black 
ened by it, and the emell from it 1s so sickening 
as to be almost unbearable ” 

On the question of how best to deal with sewers 
such as the Friar street, Messrs John Roe and 
John Phillips (surveyors) and Mr Henry Austin 
(consulting engineer) have agreed in the following 
opinion — 

“ The most sumple and convenient method would 
be by placing large strong fires in shafts directly 
over the crown of the sewers The eapcnse of 
each furnace, with the inclosure around 3t, will be 
about 20 The fires would be fed al nost con 
stantly, by which little smoke would be gc nerated 
The heat to be produced from these fires would 
rarefy thc air so much as to create rapidly ascend 
ing currents in the shafts, ind strong draughts 
through the sewers, the foul air in which would 
then be drawn to the fires and there consumed , 
and as it was being destroyed fiesh air would be 
drawn in at all the existing inlets of house and 
street drains, pushing forward and supplying the 
place of the foul air” 

Ooncerning the explosions of, or deaths in, the 
sewers from the impure gases, there 18, I belive, 
no statistical account The most remaikible 
catastrophe of this kind wag the death of five 
persons in a sewer in Pimlico, in October, 1849, 
of these, three were regular sewer-men, and the 
others were a policeman and Mr Wells, a surgeon, 
who went into the sewer in the hopes of giving 
assistance Mr Philhps, the then chief surveyor 
of the Commission of Sewers, stated thit the cause 
of these deaths im the sewers was entirely an 
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exceptional case, and the gas which had caused 
the accident inqmred mto was not a sewer gas 
“There 18 often,” he said, “a great escape of gas 
from the mains, which found its way into the sew- 
ers The gas, however, which has done the mischief 
in the present instance would not explode ” 

Dr Ure’s opimon was, that the deceased men 
died from asphixia, caused by inhaling sulphuretted 
hydrogen and carbome acid gas in mixture with 
prussic vapour, and that these noxious emanations 
were derived from the refuse lime of gas works 
thrown m with othcr rubbish to make up the road 
above the sewer Other scientific gentl.men attri 
buted the hve deaths to the action of sulphuretted 
hydrogen gis, or, according to Dr Lyon Playfur, 
to be chemically correct, hydro sulphate of ammo 
na The coroner (Mr Bedford), in summing up, 
said that Mr Phillips wished it to be supposed 
that gis lime was che cau.e of the foul gas, and 
Dr Ure said that gas hme hid to do with the 
ciulamity But Dr Miller, Mr Richard Phillips, 
Mr Cimpbell, and Dr Playfair, more especially 
the Jattcr, were perfectly sure that lime had no 
thing to do withit = The verdict wis the following 
—‘ We find that Damel Pert, Thomas Gee, and 
John Attwood died from the inhalation of noxious 
gas generated in 1 neglected and unventilated 
sewer in Kenilworth street And we find that 
IIenry Wells and John Walsh met their deaths 
from the sime cause, in their laud ible endeavours 
to save the livesof the first three sufferers The jury 
unanimously consider the commissioners and officers 
of the Metropolitan Sewers are much to blime for 
having neglected to avail themselves of the unusual 
adv intages off red, from the local situition of the 
Grosvenor cinal, for the purpose of flushing the 
sewers In this district ” 


Or “Friusuine” anp “PLONGING,” AND OTHER 
Mopvrs or WasHiIne THL SLWERS 


THF next step in our inqwry—and that which 
at prescnt concerns us more thin any other—is 
the mod« of removing the solid deposits from the 
sewers, ag well is the condition of the workmen 
connected with thit particular branch of labour 
The sewois ue the means by wich 2 larger pro 
portion of the wet refuse of the metropo)is 18 re 
moved f1om our houses and we have now to con 
sider the meins by which the more solid put of 
this refuse 18 1e moved from the sewers themsclves 
The latter operiuion 18 quite as essential to health 
and clean! ness as the former, for to allow the 
hlth to collect in the channels which are intended 
to remove it, and there to remain decomposing 
ind \itiiting the atmosphere of the metropolis, 
Ig miuntestly 18 bid as not to remove it at all, 
and since the more solid portions of the sewage 
well collect and form hird deposits it the bottom 
of eich duct, it becomes uecessary thit some 
means should be devised for the pemodual pur 
gation of the sewers themselves 

There hive been two modes of effecting this 
object The one has ben the carng awty of 
the more solid refuse, ind the other the washing 
of it away, or, as itis termed, flushing im the case 
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st the covered sewers, and plonging in the case of 
the open ones Under both systems, whether the 
refuse be carted or flushed away, the hard deposit 
has to be first loosened by manual labourers—the 
difference consisting principally in the means of 
after removal 

The first of these systems—viz, the cartage 
method—was that which prevailed in the metro 
pohs till the year 1847 I shall therefore give 
i brief description of this mode of cleansing the 
sewers before procceding to treit of the now 
more general mode of “ flushing ” 

Under the old system, the clearing away of the 
deposit was a “ nightmin’s” work, diffiring Iittle, 
except in being more toilsome, offensive to the 
public, and difficult A hole was made from thc 
street down into the sewer whtre the deposit wis 
thickest, and the deposit was raised by means of 2 
tub, filled below, drawn up to the street, and 
emptied into a cart, or spread in mounds in thc 
road to be shovelled into some vehicle =A night 
man told me that this mode of work w1s some 
times a great injury to his tride, beciuse “ when 
it was begun on a mght miny of the householders 
sleeping in the neighbourhood uscd to siy to 
themselves, or to their missusses, 18 they turncd 
in their beds, ‘It’s them erc cussed cesspouls 
again! I wish they was done awty with’ An 
all the time, sir, the cesspools wis as hinnocent 
and as sweet as a hangel ” 

This clumsy ind filthy process 1s now but 
occasionally resorted to A min who hid su 
perintended a labou of this kind in 1 narrow, 
but busy thoroughfire in Southwark, told me thit 
these sewer labourers were the worst ibuscd men 
in London No one had a good word for them 

But there have been other modcs of removing 
the indurited sewage, besides thit of cartige , 
and which, though not exactly flushing ccrtunly 
consisted in allowing the deposit to be washed 
away Some of these contrivinces were curious 
enough 

I learn from a Report printed in 1849, that the 
King’s Scholars’ Pond Sewer, in the caty of 
Westminster, running near the Abbey, containcd 
a@ continuous bed of deposit, of soil, sand and 
filth, from 10 to 30 inches in depth, ind this for 
a mile and a half next the mvcr—the first mile 
yielding more thin 6000 loads of matter This 
sewer was to be cleansed 

“We first used a machine,” says Mr T Ly 
sander Hale, “in the form of 2 plough ind 
harrow combined , a horse drag_ed it through the 
deposit in the sewer, one min attended the 
horse, and another guided the plough ‘he work 
done by this inachine, 1n cutting a channel through 
the soil and ciusing the water to move through it 
quickly, was effectual to remove the deposit, but 
as the sewer 18 a tidil sewer, and its sole entrince 
for a horse being its outht, the michine could only 
be used for a small put of any diy Sometimes 
with a strong bieeze up the rivet, the tide would 
not recede sufficrntly to pernit the horse to gct 
in at all (and it did not ippear advisible to mcur 
the expense of 501 to build a sidcwry entrance 
for the animal), so that unde: these circum tinces 


we were oblrged to discontinue the use of the 
horse and plough, which, under other ctrcum- 
stances, would have been very effective ” From this 
time, I understand, the sewers of London have re- 
mained unploughed by means of herse labour 

But the plough was not altogether abandcned, 
and a3 horse power wis not found very easily ap 
plicible, water power was resorted to The 
plough and harrow were attached to a barge, 
which was intioduced into the sewer The 
sluice gates were kcpt shut until the ebb of the 
tide made the difference of level between the 
contents of the sewer and the surface of the 
Thames equal to some eight fect “The gates 
were then suddenly opened, and the rapid and 
decp current of w iter following, was then sufficient 
to bung the birge and plough uown the sewer 
with 1 force equal to five or six horse power ” 

This last mentioned method was also soon 
abandoned We now come to the more approved 
plin of “ flushing ” 

“The term ‘flushang sewers’ implies,” says Mr 
Haywood, in his Report, “cleansing by the ap- 
plication of Dodzes of water in the sewers, this 18 
petlodually effected, varying in intervals accord- 
ing to the necessities of the sewerage or other cir 
cumst inces ” 

The flushing system has a two fold object, viz, 
to remove old dcposits and prevent the accumu 
lition of new When the deposit 18 not allowcd 
to accumulate and harden, ‘flushing consists,” 
siys Mr Haywood, “simply in heading back and 
Ictting off flush at once” (hence the origin of the 
term) “that which has been delivered into the 
sewirs in a certun number of hours by the 
various houses draining into them, diluted with 
large quuntities ot water specially employed for 
the purpose ” 

Though the operation of “flushing” 13 one of 
riodern introduction, as regards the metropolis ~ 
onc, indeed, which may be sud to have originated 
in the modern demind for improved sanitary re 
iil ttions—ait his been prictisxcd in some country 
pirts since the days of Henry VIII 

Flushing wis prictiscd also by those able en 
ginecrs, the ancient Romans One of the grand 
architectur ul remains of that people, the best 
showing their system of flushing, 1s in the Amphi 
theitre at Nismes, in France The site of the 
ruucd amphitheatre presents a large elliptical 
aret, 114,251 superficial feet comprising its ex- 
tent Around the arena ran a lirge sewer 3 fcet 
6 inches in width, and 4 feet 9 inches in height 
With this scwer, elliptical in shape, 348 pipes 
communicated, cirrying mto 1¢ the rain fall and 
the refuse ciused by the resort of 23,000 persons, 
for the seats alone contained thit number ‘The 
system of flushing, practised here, says Mr 
Ciesy, “with such advintage, deservea to be 
noted, there bemg means of dnving through 
this clliptical sewer a volume of water at pleasure, 
with such force that no sohd matter could by any 
possibility remain within any of the drains or 
sewers An aqueduct, 2 feet 8 inches in width, 
and 6 feet in height, brought this water from the 
reservoirs of Nismes, not only to All but to purge 
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the whole of these sewers, after traversing the 
arena, it deviated a little to the south west, where 
1t was carried out at the sixth arcade, east of the 
southern entrance Man holes and steps to de 
seend into this capacious vaulted aqueduct were 
mtroduced in several places, and there can be no 
doubt that by directing for some hours such a 
stream of water through 1t, the greatest cleanliness 
was preserved throughout all the sewers of the 
building ” 

The flushing of sewers appears to have been 
mtroduced into the metropolis by Mr John Roe 
in the year 1847, but did not come snto general 
use till sdéme years later There used to be a 
partial flushing of the London sewers twelve yeirs 
ago The mode of flushing as at prescnt practised 
13 as follows — 

In the first instance the mspector examines 
and reports the condition of the sewer, ind re 
ceives and issues his orders accordingly When 
the sewer is ordeied to be flushed—and thcie is 
no periodical or regular observance of time in the 
operation—the men enter the sewers and 1ake up 
the deposit, loosening it cv erywhete, so 13 to render 
the whole easy to be swept along by the power of 
the volume of water The sewers gencrally ‘ue, in 
then widest part, provided with giooves, or, 13 the 
mon style them, “framings” Into these framings 
arc fitted, or permanently attwhed, whit I 
herd described as “ penstocks, but which ue 
spoken of in some of the repoits as “ tips,’ 
“mites,” or “sluice gatcs”” They ire mide both 
ot wood and non = By rv scues of bolts and adjust 
ments, the penstocks cin be fixed 1eidy for use 
when the tide 18 nghest in the sewer, ind the 
yoluinc of water the greatest They then, of course, 
are in the nature of dims, the water hiving eccu 
mul itcd in consequence of the stoppage The dc 
posit having been loosened, the bolts are with 
drawn, when the gates suddenly fly back, and the 
accumulated water and stirred up sewage swecps 
along impetuonsly, while the men retreit into 
some side recesses adapted for the purpose The 
sime is done with each penstock until the mitti 
18 swept through the outlet The men alwiys 
follow the course of this sc wage current when the 
si wei is of sufhcient cipacity to enible thcm to do 
so, throwing 01 pushing forward any more solid 
matte: with then shovels 

“To flush we generally go and draw a slide 
up and let a flush of wate: down,” sud one man 
to me, “and then we have iron rikers to looscn 
the stuff We have got mother wiy thait we do 
it ag well, one man stands here, when the flush 
of water ’s coming down, with a large board, then 
he Icts the water rise to the top of this boird, aud 
then there’s two or three of us on ahcad, with 
shovels, loosening the stuff—then he ups with 
this board and lets 1 good hewy flush of witcr 
come down Precious hard work it 1s, I can 
assure you I’ve had many a wet shirt We 
stand up to our fork in the water, mght to the top 
of our jack-boots, and sometimes over them ’ 
“Ah, I should think you often get over the top 
of yours, for you come home with your stockings 
wet enough, goodness knows,” exclaimed his wife, 
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who was present, ‘“ When there’s a good flush 
of water coming down,” he resumed, “we're 
obligated to put our heads fast up against the 
crown of the sewer, and bear upon our shovels, so 
that we may not be cariied away, and taken bang 
into the Thames You see there’s nothing for 
us to lay hold on Why, there was one chap 
went and lifted a slide mght up, when he ought 
to have hid it up only 9 or 10 inches at the 
furthest, and he nearly swamped three of us_ If 
we should be taken off our legs there’s a heavy 
fall ~about 3 feet-—just before you comes to the 
mouth of the sewer, and if we was to get there, 
the writer 1s so rapid nothing could swe us 
When we goes to work we nails our Interns up 
to the crown of the sewer When the slide is 
lifted up the rush 1s very great, and takes all 
before it It rows away like 2 wild berst 
Wc ’re always obliged to work according to tide, 
both ibove and below ground When we havc 
got no witer in the sewer we shovels the dirt up 
into a bank on both sides, so that when the flusn 
of witer comes down the loosened dirt 18 al) 
carried awiy by 1t After flushing, the bottom 
of the sewer 35 as clein as this floor, but in 1 
couple of months the soil 13 2 foot to 15 inchs 
deep, and middling hard ’ 

“ IJushing gites,’ an engineer has reported, 
“are chiefly of use mn sewers badly constructed 
and without fuls, but contuning plenty of wter, 
and they ve of very little use where the gite has 
to be shut 24 hours ind longer, before a heid of 
water has accumulited, but where intermittent 
flushing 1s prictised, stiong smells are often caused 
solily by the stignition of the water or sewage 
while wcumulating behind the gite” 

‘Lhe most general mode of flushing at present 
adopted 1s not to keep in the water, &c, which 
his flowed into the scwer from the strects and 
houses, as well as the tide of the river, but to 
convey the flushing water from the plugs of the 
w iter compinies into the kennels, and so into the 
sewers I tind im one of the Rc ports acknow 
Iedgments of the liberal supplies grantcd for flush 
ing by the several compinies The wrter of the 
Surrcy Canal has been placed, for the same object, 
at the disposal of the Sewer Commissioners 

It 18 impossible to “ flush ’ at all where a sewer 
his a ‘‘deadend,” that 18, where there 13 a 
“block,” 19 1n the crise of the Kemlworth street 
sewcr, Pimlico, in which five persons lost their 
lives in 1848 

Thcre 1s no diffrence in the system of flushing 
in the Metropolittn and City jurisdictions, except 
that for the greater facilitics of the process, the 
City provides water tanks in Newgate market, 
where the hcads of three sewers meet, and whei¢ 
the accumulation of animal garbage, and the 
fierceness and numbers of the rats attracted 
thereby, were at one time frightful, at Leaden 
hall market, 1nd elsewhere, such tinks were also 
provided to the numbcr of ten, the largest being 
the Newgite market tank, which 13a brick cistern 
of 8000 gallons capacity Of these tanks, how 
ever, only four are now kept filled, for this col 
lection of water 1s found unnecessary, the icgular 
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system of flushing answering the parpose without 
them, and I understand that in a little time there 
will be no tanks at all The tank 1s filled, when 
required, by a water company, and the penstocks 
being opened, the water rushes into the sewers 
with great force There 1s also another point 
pecuhar to the City—1n it all the sewers are 
flushed regularly twice a week, in the metro 
pohtan sewers, only when the inspector pro 
nounces flushing to be requred The City plan 
appears the best to prevent the accumulation of 
deposit 

There still remains to be described the system 
of “longing,” or mode of cleansing the open 
sewers, as contradistingmshed from “flushing, or 
the cleansing of the covered sewers 

““When we go plonging,” one man said, “ we 
has long poles with a piece of wood at the end of 
them, and we stirs up the mud at the bottom of 
the ditches while the tide sa going down We 
has got slides at the end of the ditches, and we 
pulls these up and lets out the water, mud, and 
all, mto the Thames’ “ Yes, for the pcople to 
drink,” said a companion dmly ‘We re im the 
water a great deal,” continued the min “ We 
can’t walk along the sides of all of ’em ’ 

The difference of cost between the old method 
of removal and the new, that 1s to say, between 
carting and flushing, 1s very extraordinary 

This cartage work was done chiefly by contrict 
and according to a Report of the suivevors to the 
Commissioners (Aug 3), 1848), the usual cost 
for such work (almost always done during the 
night) was 7s the cubic yard, that 1s, 7s for the 
removal of a cubic yard of sewage by manu 
labour and horse and cart In Februrry, 1549 
{the date of another Report on the subject), the 
coat of removing a cubic yard by the oper ition of 
flushing, was but 8d This gives the following 
result, but in what particular time, instince, or 
locality, is not mentioned — 

79,483 cubic yards of deposit removed 
by the contract flushing system, at 8¢/ 





per cubic yard £2,649 

Same quantity by the old system of 
casting and cartage, 7s percub.c yard 27,519 
Difference £25,170 





“Tt appears, therefore,” says Mr  Lovick, 
“that by the adoption of the contract flushing 
system, a saving has been effected within the 
comparatively short period of its operition 
over the filthy and clumsy svstem formerly 
practised, of 25,170/, showing the cost of this 
system to be ten and a half times greater than the 
cost of flushing by contract ” 

An official Report states ‘ When the accumu 
lations of years had to be removed from the 
sewers, the rate of cost per lineal mile has varied 
from about 40/ to 58/, or from 6d to 8d per 
lineal yard The works im these crises (ex 
cepting those in the City) have not exceeded nine 
lineal miles ” 

““On an average of weeks,” says Mr Lovick, 
in his Report on flushing operations, a few months 


after the introduction of the contract system, in 
Sept., 1848, “under present arrangements, about 
62 miles of sewers are passed through each week, 
and deposit prevented from accumulating m them 
by periodic (weekly) flushing The average cost 
per lineal mile per week 1s about 2/ 10s 

“The nature of the agreements with the con- 
tractors or gangers are now for the prevention of 
accumulations of deposit in a distmct For this 
purpose the large districts arc subdivided, each 
subdivision being Jet to one man In the West- 
minster district there are four, in the Holborn and 
Finsbury two, in the Surrey and Kent, seven sub 
divisions 

“The Tower Hamlets and Poplar districts are 
eich let to ene man 

“In the Tower Hamlets it will be percenved 
that a reduction of 8/ has been effected for the 
performance of precisely the same work as that 
heretofore performed , the rates of charge stand- 
ing thus — 

“Under the day work system 23/ per week 

= contract ga: ' oe = 

‘ In those portions specially contracted for, the 
work has been let by the line al measure of the 
& wer, In preference to the amount of dcposit re- 
moved 

“Tn the Surrey and Kent districts the open 
ditches hive been cleansed thrice as often as 
formerly 

‘ A large proportion of the deposit removed 1s 
from the open ditches, in these the accumulations 
a ripid and continuous, caused chiefly by their 
being the recepticles for the ashes and refuse of 
the houses, the refuse of minufactones, and the 
swecpings of the roads 

‘ In the covercd scwers one of the chief sources 
of accumulation 1s the detritus and mud from the 
stiects, swept into the sewers 

“he acumulations from these sources will not, 
I think, be over estimited at two thirds of the 
whole amount of deposit removed 

“Thc contracts in operation, February, 1849, 
with the districts which they embrace, are as 
follows — 


“Table No I 
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‘Lincal Fect IimealFcet;£ @ d 
Westminster , 485 795 14615 | 40 0 0 
Holborn & Finsbury, 305 085 118,000 | 23 0 0 
Towcr Hamk ts 223 738 30000 «115 0 0 
Surrey and kent 440,042 40000 175 0 9 
Poplar | 2000 2,000 616 0 
| 1,531,260 | 340,615 115916 0 
Westminstcr—Attendance on Flaps, &c 400 
RETR E 
£163 16 0 
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“The weekly cost prior to the contract system 
was in the several districts as ore — 
2 2 
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In the Westminster District 7810 0 
»» Holborn and Finsbury do 2417 0 
+ Tower Hamlets do 23 0 0 
»» Surrey and Kent do 5&8 0 
» Poplar do 613 0 
189 8 0O 





Henee there would appear to have been a 
saving of 251 12s effected But by what means 
was this brought about? It 1s the old story, I 
regret to say —a reduction of the wrges of the 
labouring mcn But this, indeed 18 the mvarmble 
etfect of the contract system The wages of the 
flushermen previous to Sept, 1848, were 24s to 
27s a week, under the present system they are 
21s to 22s Here is a reduction of 4s per weck 
per man, at the least, and as there were about 
150 hands employed 1t this period, it follows that 
the gross weekly saving must have been equil to 
30/ , so that, according to the above account, there 
would have been about 5/ left for the contractors 
or middlemen It 1s unworthy of gentlemen to 
make a pirade of economy obtained by such igno 
ble means 

The engineers, however, speak of flushing as 
what 18 popularly understood as but “1 mike 
shift "—as a system imperfect in itaclf, but ad 
vantigeously resorted to beciuse obviating the 
evils of a worse system still 

“With respect to these operations, says Mr 
Lovick, in a Report on the subject, in February, 
1849, “I may be permittd to state that, although 
I do not approve of the flushing is an ultimite 
system, or as a system to be adopted in the 
future permanent works of sewerige, or tht its 
use should be contemplited with rcgulitcd sizes 
of sewers, regulated supplies of water, and proper 
falls, 1t appears to be the most efficacious and 
economical for the purpose to which it is ad ipted 
of any yet introduced ” 

A gentlemin who was at one timc connected 
professionally with the management of the public 
sewer ge, said to me,— 

“Mr: John Roe commenced the general system 
of flushing sewers in London in 1847 It 1s, 
however, but « clumsy expediunt, and quite in 
compatible with a perfect system of scwerage 
It has, nevertheless, been usefully applied as an 
auxuharv to the existing system, though the cost 
is fmghtful ” 


Or THE WorKING FLUSHERMEN 


Wuevy the system of sewer cleansing first became 
general, as I have detailed, the numbcr of flush 
ermen employed, I am assured, on good uthio 
rity, was about 500 The sewers were, when 
this process was first resorted to, full of deposit, 
often what might be called “ coigulated” deposit, 
which could not be affected except by constantly 
repeated efforts There are now only about 100 
flushermen, for the more regularly flushing is 
repeated, the easier becomes the operation 

Until about 18 months ago, the flushermen 
were employed directly by the Court of Sewers, 
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and were paid (“in Mr Roe’s time,” one man 
said, with a sigh) from 243 to 27s a week, now 
the work 18 all done by contract There are some 
six or seven contractors, all builders, who nnder- 
dertake or are responsible for the whole work of 
flushing in the metropolitan districts (I do not 
aperk of the City), and they pay the working 
flushermen 21s a week, and the gangers 22s 

This wage 1s always paid in money, without draw 

backs, and without the intervention of any other 
middleman than the contractor middleman The 
flushermen hive no perquisites except what they 
may chance to find ina sewer Their time of 
Iibour 1s 63 hours daily 

The state of the tide, however, sometimes, as + 
matter of course, compels the flushermen to work 
at evcry hour of the day and night At all 
times they carry hghts, common o1] lamps, with 
cotton wichs only the inspectors carry Davy’s 
safety lamp I met no man who could assign 
iy reason for this distinction, eacept that “ the 
Davv ’ give ‘ such a bad light ’ 

The flushurmen wear, when at work, strong 
blue overco its, waterproofed (but not so much as 
uscd to be the cise, the men then complaining of 
the perspuation induced by them), buttoned cluse 
over the chest, and descending almost to the 
hnees where it 18 met by huge Jeathei boots, 
covciing 1 part of the thigh, such as are worn by 
the fishermen on miny of our coasts Their hats 
ure fintuled, like the dustmens The flusher 
men we wcllconducted men generally, ind, for 
the most pirt, fine stalwart good looking specimens 
of the English Iubourer, were they not hnown or 
bchieved to be temperate, they would not be em 
ployed They have, 1s a body, no benefit or sick 
clubs, but 1 thud of them, I ws told, or perh ips 
neauly + third, were members of generil benefit 
socwties I found several intelligent men among 
them They are engaged by the contrictors, upon 
whom they call to solicit work 

‘$Smec Mr Roestime,” and Mr Roe 18 ev1 
dently the popular man among the flushermen, 
or some what less than four years ago, the flusher 
men hive had to provide their own dresses, and 
cvcn their own shovcls to stir up the deposit To 
contrictors, the comforts or heilth of the laboul 
ing mcn must necessarily be a secondary conside 
rition to the realization of a profit, New mun 
cin alw iys be found , safe investments cannot 

The w igcs of the flushermen therefore have been 
not only decreased, but their expenses incieascd 
A pin of flushing boots, covering a part of the 
thigh, similar to those worn by sea side fishermen, 
costs 30. as a low price, and a flusherman wears 
out thice paus in two years Boot stochings cost 
2s 6¢ The jichet worn by the men at then work 
in the sewers, in the shape of a pilot jichet, but 
fitting less loosely,1s 7s 6d , a blue smock, of 
coarse common cloth (generally), worn over the 
dress, costs 2s 6d , ashovel is 2s 6d “ Av, sir, 
std one man, who was gieatly dissatisfied with 
this change, “they ll make soldiers find theu 
own regimentals next, and, may be, ther own 
guns, acause they can always get rucks of men 
for soldiers or labourers I know there ’s plenty 
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weuld work for less than we get, but what of that? 
There always 1s There ’s hundreds would do 
the work for half what tne surveyors and 1n- 
apectors gets, but it’s all mght among the nobs” 

Nor 18 the labour of the flushermen at ll times 
so easy or of such circumscribed hours as I have 
stated it to be in the regular way of flushing 
When small branch sewers have to be flushed, the 
deposit must first be loosened, or the water, instead 
of sweeping it away, would flow over it, and in 
many of these sewera (most frequent in the Tower 
Hamlets) the height 1s not more than 3 feet 
Some of the flushermen are tall, bulky, strong 
fellows, and cannot stind upmght in less thin 
from 5 feet 8 inches to 6 feet, and in loosemng 
the deposit in low narrow sewers, “‘we go to 
work, said one of them, “on our belles, lke 
frogs, with a rike between our legs I’v« been 
blinded by steam m such sewers ne ir Whitechapel 
Church from the brewhouses, I couldnt see tor 


steam, it was a regular London fog, You must 
get ont again into a main sewer on your belly, 
that’s what makes 1t harder about the togs, they 
get worn 80” 

The division of labour among the flushermen 
appears to be as follows — 

The Znspector, whose duty it 18 to go round the 
several sewers and sce which require to be flushed 

The Ganger, or head of the working gang, who 
receives his orders from the inspector, and directs 
the men accordingly 

The Lock dceper, or man who sie round to the 
sewers which are about to be flushed, and fixes 

| the “ penstocks for retaining the water 

The Gang, which consists of from three to four 
men, who lo»sen the deposit from the bottom of the 
sewer Among these there 1s generally a “ for’ard 
man, whose duty 1t 18 to remove the penstocks 

The ganger gets 1s a week over and above the 
wages of the men 
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TABLE SHOWING THE DISTRICTS UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE COM- 
MISSIONERS OF SEWERS, ALSO THE NUMBER AND SALARIES OF THE 
CLERKS OF THE WORKS, ASSISTANT CLERKS OF THE WORKS, AND INSPEC- 
TORS OF FLUSHING, PAID BY THE COMMISSIONERS, AND THE NUMBER 
AND WAGES PAID TO THE FLUSHERMEN BY THE GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


Paid by the Commissioners of Sewers 
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Districts Works of Works * lof Flushings | Keepers | 3 
Annual Rate of Annual Yo arly cs Weekly Weekly ag 
Salary Annuil ay MRE S S| Wagcof, Wage of Ei fey 
No! of the | No Siar No! ot the | No! of the thf No ah No eich a 
whole y whole | whok |= < 
£ £ £ t £ s L 38 
*ulham and Ham 
mersmith —C oun 
ters Creek and 
 eorah De 3 40 4, 400 1] 120 970] 2 22 13 21 $24 4 
cstminster Sew 
ers —Western D1 
vision Eastern | 
Division, Regent 
street District 
‘ eas Division! 4 600 3, 300 1 80 6 30) 113708 3 | 22 30 21 1809 12 
insbury Division — 
Tower Hamlets 
Levels, and Poplar | 
and Black wall | 
Buen ‘i P 3 400 2 2(W) 3 280 1 70 100K 3 22 27 21 1645 16 
istricts sou oO | 
the Thames 3 450 6 600 4 320 12 374. (744d 2 22 22 21 131> 12 
Total 13| 19530 115! 1500 | 91 800 | 19 | 834 [508s 10 92 5195 4 
Ciry i] 80 3 148 2283 1} 22 9 21 548 12 


Total cost of flushing the sewers 


£12 000 per annum 


* These officers are paid only during the period of service, and are chiefly engaged on special works 
The corresponding ofhcers for London are under the ( ity Commissioners 
*4* The above division of districts is the one adopted by the Commussioners of Sewers but the districts of the 
Fiushermen are more numerous than those above given being as follows — 
Ganzer Flushermen 
Fulham and Hammersmith employing 1 and 6 
Counter s Creek and Ranelagh Districts , (i 
Westminster (Western Division) ; 
Ditto (Eastern Division) ; 
Holborn Division ; 
Finsbury Division 
rower Hamlets Levels 
Poplar and Blackwall 
vir hae south of the Thames 
: & , 9 
Holborn and Finsbury districts are under one contractor, and so are the two divisions of Westminster The same 
men who flush Holborn flush the Finsbury district also, 17 being the average number employed but the Finsbury 
district requires rather more men than the Holborn, and the same men who work on the western division of 
“Weatminster flush also the eastern, the number of flushers in the western district being more, on account of its being 
the larger division 


Vist District of Commissioners 


Vena District of Commissioners 


3rd Distnct of Commissioners 
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4th District of Commissioners, 
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The inspector receives 80 per annum. 

The table on p 429 shows the number of clerks 
of the works, inspectors of flushing, flap and sluice 
keepers, gangers, and flushermen employed in the 
several districts throughout the metropolis, as well 
as the salaries and wages of each and the whole 

None of the flushermen can be said to have 
been “brought up to the business,” for boys are 
never employed in the sewers Neither had the 
labourers been confined mm their youth to any 
branch of trade in particular, which would appear 
to be consonant to such employment There «re 
now among the flushermen men who have been 
accustomed to “all sorts of ground work ’ tailors, 
pot boys, painters, one jeweller (some time ago 
there was also one gentleman), and shoemikers 
‘“¢ You see, sir,” said one informint, “many of such 
ihe mechames cont jive above ground, 80 they 
tries to get their bread underneath it There used 
to be a great miny pensioners flushcrmen, which 
weren’t right,” said one min, ‘whcn so miny 
honest working men hiven’t a penny, and dont 
know which way to turn theirsclves, but pen 
sioncrs have often good friends and good intrest 
I don t hear any con.plunts that wiv now ” 

Among the flushcrmen are some ten or twelve 
men who have been engiged in sewer-work of one 
kind or another between 20 and 30 ycars The 
cholera, I heard from several quarters, did not 
(m 1848) attack any of the flushermen The 
answer to an inquiry on the subject gencrally was, 
“ Not one that I know of” 

“Tt 1s a somewhat singulir circumstance,” svy8 
Mr Haywood, the City Surveyor, in his Keport 
dated February, 1850, ‘ that none of the men 
employed an the Crty seuers en flushing and 
cleansing, have been attacked with, or hee dud 
Of, cholera dwang the pat year thes cas also the 
case 12 1832-3 I do not state this to prove thit 
the atmosphere of the sewers 1s not nnhcalthy —I 
by no means believe an impure itmospheie 1s 
healthy—but I state the naked fact, 13 it wppe irs 
to me a somewhat singular circumstance, and leave 
it to pathologists to argue upon ” 

“T don’t think flushing work disigrecs with my 
husbind,” said 1 flushcrman s wife to me ‘ for he 
eats about as much again at that work as he did it 
the other” “The smell underground 15 some 
times very bad,’ sud the min, “ but then we 
generally take a drop of rum first, and something 
toeat It wouldn’t do to go into st on in empty 
stomach, ‘cause 1t would get into our inside = But 
In some sewers there ’s scarcely any smell at all 
Most of the men are healthy who are envaged in 
a, and when the cholera was about many used to 
ask us how vt was we escaped” 


and I didn’t like 1t at all at first. But it suits a 
marned man, as I am now, with a family, much 
better than being a seaman, for a man aboard a snp 
can hardly do his children justice m their schooling 
and such hke Well, I didn’t much admire 
going down the man hole at first—the ‘man hole’ 
is a soit of iron trap-door that you unlock and 
pull up, it leads to a lot of steps, and so you get 
into the shore—but one soon gets accustomed to 
anything I’ve been at flushing and shore work 
now since 48, all but eleven weeks, which was 
befor. I got engaged 

“We work in gangs from three to fivemen ” {Here 
I hid an account of the process of flushing, such 
is [havc given] “I’ve been carried off my feet 
somctimes in the flush of a shore Why, to day,” 
(2 very rainy and windy day, Feb 4,) “it came 
down Baker street, when we flushed it, 4 foot 
plomb Tt woula have done fora milldam One 
couldn’t smoke or do anything = Oh, yes, we can 
hive 1 pipe and 1 chat now and then in the shore 
The tobacco chicks the smell No, I can’t say I 
felt the smcll very bid when I first was in a 
shove I vc felt it worse since I ve been made 
innocent drunk hke in a shove by a drain from a 
distillers Thait happened me first in Vine street 
shoic, St Giless, from Mr Ricketts distillery 
It came into the shuve hike steam No, I can’t 
siy it tasted like gin whin you breathed 1t— 
only intoxicating ike It was the same m 
Whitcchipel from Smuith’s distillery One mght 
I wis forced to leave off there, the steam had 
such in cfiet = =T was falling on my back, when 
r mite caught me The brewerxs have some- 
thing of the sume effect, but nothing like so strong 
as the distilleries It comes into the shore from 
the biewcrs’ places in stem I’ve known such 
: steam followcd by bushels of grains, ay, sir, 
cirt lords wished into the shore 

‘Well, I never found anything in a shore 
woth picking up but once a halferown That 
wis in the Buckinghim Palace sewer Another 
timc I found 16s 6d , and thought that wasa haul, 
but evciy bit of it, every coin, shillings and six 
pens ud joeys, wis bad—all smashers Yes, 
of course it wis a disippointment, naturally so 
Thit happened in Brick line shove, Whitechapel 
Q, soncbody or othcr had got frightened, I suppose, 
and had shicd the coins down into the drains | 
found them just by the chapel there ” 

A second man gave me the following account of 
his capenence in flushing — 

« You remember, sir, that great storm on the lst 
August, 1848 I was in three shoves that fell in 
—Conduit street and Foubert’s passage, Regent 
stict There was then a risk of bemg drowned 
in the shores, but no lives were lost All the 


The following statement contains the history of | house drums were blocked about Carnaby market 


an individual flusherman — 

“I was brought up to the sea,”he said, “and 
served on board a man of war, the Racer, a 16 gun 
brig, laying off Cuba, m the West Indies, and thcre 
away, watching theslavers Iserved seven years 
We were paid off in °43 at Portsmouth, and a 
fnend got me into the shores It was a great 
change from the open sea to a close shore—great, 

” 


—thit s the Foubert’s passage shore—and the 
poor people was what you might call houseless We 
got in up to the neck in water in some placcs, 
"cause we had to stoop, and knocked about the 
rubbish as well as we could, to give a way to the 
water The police put up barners to prevent any 
carts or carriages going that way along the streets 
No, there was no lives lost im the skores One 
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man was 80 overcome that he was falling off into 
n sort of sleep in Malford-lane shore but was 
pulled out I helped to pull him He was as 
heavy as lead with one thing or other—wet, and 
ali that Another time, six or seven year ago, 
Whitechapel High-street shere was almost choked 
with butchers’ offal, and we had a great deal of 
trouble with 3t.” 


Or roe Rats in rHE SEWERS. 


I writ now state what I have learned from long 
experienced men, as to the characteristics of the 
rats inthe sewers To arrive even at a conjecture 
as to the numbers of these creaturcs—-now, is it 
were, the population of the sewers—I found impos 
sible, for no statistical observations have been 
made on the subject, but all mv informants 
agreed that the number of the animals had becn 
greatly diminished within these four or five years 

In the better constructed sewers there are no 
rats In the old sewers they abound The sewer 
rat is the ordinary house or brown rit, excepting at 
the outlets near the river, and hcre the w titer iat 
18 seen 

The sewer rat is the common brown or Hano- 
verian rat, said by the Jacobites to have come in 
with the first George, and established itself after 
the fashion of his royal family , and undoubtedly 
such was about the era of their appewrance One 
man, who had worked twelve years in the 
sewers before flushing was general, told me he 
had never seen but two black (or old English) 
rats, another man, of ten yeais experience hid 
seen but one, others had noted no diiference in 
the rats I may observe that in my inquiiies as 
to the sale of rats (asa pirt of the live immals 
dealt in by a class in the metropolis), I ascc rtamed 
that in the older grananies, where there were series 
of floors, there were black as well as brown rits 
“Great black fellows, said one man who mv 
naged a Bermondsey granary, “as would fnghten 
a lady into asterisks to see of a sudden’ 

The rat 1s the only animil found in the sc wers 
I met with no flusherman or other sewer workc1 
who had ever seen a lizard, toad, or frog there, 
although the existence of these creatures, in such 
circumstances, has been presumed A few live 
cats find their way into the subterranean channels 
when a house drain 1s being built, or 18 opened for 
repairs, or for any purpose, and have been scen by 
the flushermen, &c , wandering about, lovking lost, 
mewing as if in misery, and avoiding any contact 
with the sewage The rats also—for they are not 
of the water rat breed—are exceedingly averse to 
wetting their feet, and “take to the sewage,’ asit 
was worded to me, only in prospect of danger, 
that 1s, they then swim acrogs or along the current 
to escape with ther lives It 1s said that when a 
luokless cat has ‘ventured into the sewers, she 1s 
sometimes hiterally wormed by the rats I could 
not hear of such an attack having been witnessed 
by any one, but one intelligent and trustworthy 
man said, that a few years back (he believed about 


sewer, 21 feet wade, and in the draws opening 
into it were perfect colomes of rata, raging with 
hunger, he had no doubt, because a system of 
trapping, newly resorted to, had prevented their 
usual ingress into the houses up the draina, A 
portion of their fur adhered to the two cats, but 
the flesh had been eaten from their bones About 
that time 1 troop of rats flew at the feet of another 
of my informants, and would no doubt have 
maimed him seriously, “ but my boots,’ said he, 
“stopped the devils” “The sewers generally 
swarms with rats,” said another man “TI runs 
awy from’em, I don’t like’em They in general 
gets away from us, but in case we comes to & 
stunt end where there ‘’s a wall and no place for em 
to get vway, and we goes to touch “em, they fly at 
us They re some of em as big as good sized 
kittens One of our men caught hold of one the 
other diy by the tail, and he found it trying to 
rclewe itself, and the tail slipping through hs 
fingcrs , so he put up his left hand to atop it, and 
the 1at caught hold of his fnger, and the man’s 
got an um now 18 big as histhgh” I heard 
from sevcral that there had been occasionally 
battles among the rats, one with another 

“Why gir,’ said one flusherman, “as to the 
uumber of rats, 1t unt possible to say There 
hisnt been a census (liughing) taken of them 
But I cin tell you this— I was one of the first 
flushermen when flushing came in general—I 
think it wis before Chrstmas, 1847, under Mr 
Roe—-and there was cart loads and cart-loads of 
drowned rats carried into the Thames It was in 
a West Strand shove that I saw the most I 
dont ¢xactly remember which, but I think 
Northumberland street By a block o1 a hitch of 
somc sort, there was, I should say, just a bushel 
of diowncd rats stopped at the corner of one of 
the pstes, which I swept mto the next stream. 
I see fir fewer drowned rats now than before the 
shores was flushed They ’re not so plenty, that’s 
oue thing Pcrhaps, too, they may have got to 
underst ind about flushing, they ’re that ‘cute, and 
manage to keep out of the way About Newgate- 
mirket was at one time the worst for rats Men 
couldn t venture into the sewers then, on account 
of the varmiut It 8 bad cnongh stall, I hear, but 
I haven t worked in the City for a few years” 

Thc rats, from the best information at my com- 
mand, do not derive much of their sustenance 
from the matter m the sewers, or only in par- 
ticular localitics These localities are the sewers 
neighbouring a connected series of slaughter- 
houses, as in Newgate market, Whitechapel, Clare 
market, parts adjoining Smuthfield market, &c 
There, annmil offil being (and having been to a 
much greitcr extent five or six years go) swept 
into the drains ind sewers, the rats find thear food 
In the sewers, generally, there 1s little food for 
them, and none at all in the best constructed 
sewers, where there 1s a regulir and sometimes: 
rapid flow, and little or no deposit 

The sewers are these animals breeding grounds 
In them the broods are usually safe from the 


eight years) he had mm one week found the skele- | molestation of men, dogs, or cats These “ breeding 
tons of two cats ma particular part of an old | giounds” are somctimes in the holes (excavated by 
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the industry of the rats into caves) which have | quartersof theseanimals—their “ breeding-ground ” 
been formed in the old sewers by a crumbled brick | ndeed—I extract the following curious matter. 
having fallen out, Their nests, however, are im | He says — 

some parts even more frequent in places where old “ Now, I propose to lay down my calculations 
rotting large house drains or smaller sewers, empty | at something less than onehalf In the first 
themselves into a first classsewer Here, then, the | place, I say four hitters in the year, beginmng and 
rats breed, and, m spite of precautions, find their | ending with a litter, so making thirteen hitters in 
way up the drains or pipes, even through the open- | three years, secondly to have eight young ones 
mgs into water closets, into the houses for their | at a birth, hilf male and half female, thirdly, 
food, and almost always at mght Of this fact, | the young ones to have a hitter at six months 
builders, and those best informed, are confident | old 

and it 18 proved indirectly by whit I hive stated “ Atthis calculation, I will take one par of rats , 
as to the deficiency of food for a voracious creiture | and at the expiration of three years what do you 
in all the sewers except a few One man, long in | suppose will be the amount of living rats? Why 
the service of the Commussioneis of Sewers, ind ! no Jess a number than 646,808 

in different capacities, gave me the following “Mr Shaw’s little dog ‘Tiny,’ under six 
account of whit miy be called a rat settlement | pounds weight, has destroyed 2525 pairs of rats, 
The statement I found confirmed by other working | which, had they heen permitted to live, would, at 
men, and by superior officers under the same em | the sime calculation and in the same time, have 
ploy ment produced 1,633,190,200 lying rats ! 

Why, sir, in the Milford lane sewer, 1 goodish ‘And the rats destroyed by Messrs Shaw and 
bit before you get to the river, or to the Strand | Sabin in one year, amounting to 17,000 pars, 
—I can’t say how far, a few hundred yards per | would, had they been permitted to live, have pio 
haps—I ’vc seen, and reported, what was a regu | duced, at the above calculation and in the same 
‘ar chamber of rats Ifa bmck didn’t fall out | time, no Jess a number than 10,995,736,0U0 
irom being rotted, the rats would get 1t out ond | living rata! 
send it among other inbbish mto the sewer, for “ Now, let us calculate the amount of human 
this place was just the corner of a big drain I | food that these rits would destroy In the first 
couldn’t get into the rat hole, of course not, but | place, my mformants tell me that six rats will 
I’ve brought my limp to the opening, and—.s | consume day by day as much food as a man, 
well as others—have seen it plam It wis an | sccondly, that the thing his been tested, and that 
open plice hke 1 lot of tunne's, one over another | the estimate given was, that eight rits would 
Like a lot of rabbit burrows in the country —as | consume more thin an ordinary man 
I’ve known to be—or like the partitions in the “Now, I—to place the thing beyond the 
pigeon houscs one here and anothcr there The | smallest shadow of a doubt—will set down ten 
1at holes, as far as I could tell, were worked one | rits to eat as much as a man, not a child, nor 
after another I should say, m moderition, that | will I say anythmg about what rats waste 
it was the size of a small room, well, siy about | And whit shall we find to be the alarming re 
6 yards by 4 I can’t sy about the height from | sult? Why, that the first pair of rats, with thei 
the lowest tunnel to the highest I dont see | three years’ progeny, would consume in the night 
that any one could Bless you, sir, I ve some | more food thin 64,680 men the year round, and 
times heerd the rats fighting and squeaking there, | Jeiving eight rits to spare '” 
hke a parcel of drunken Irnishmen—I have indecd The author then puts forth the following curious 
Some of them were rare big fellows If you threw | stitement — 
the hght of your lamp on them sudden, they ’d | “And now for the vermin destroyed by Messrs 
be off like a shot Well, I should say, there was | Shaw and Sabin—34,000 yearly! Taken at the 
100 pair of rats there—there might be more, | same calculation, with their three years’ progeny —~ 
besides all thear young uns If a peo: catstriyed | can vou beheve 1t?—they would consume more 
into that sewer, she dursn’t tachle the rits, not | food thon the whole population of the earth? 
she Thete’s lots of such plies, sir, here, and | Yes, 1f Ommipotence would raise up 29,573,600 
there, and everywhere ” ' more people, these rits would consume as much 

“T believe rata,” says a lite enthusiastic writer | food as them all! You may wonder, but i will 
on the subject, under the cognomen of Uncle | prove 1t to you —The population of the earth, 
James, “to be one of the most fertile causes of | including men, women, ind children, 1s estimated 
national and universal distress, and their attend | to be 970,000,000 souls, and the 17,000 rats in 
ants, misery and starvation ” three years would produce 10,995,736,000 conse 

From the author's inquimes among practical | quently, at ten rats per man, there would be sufh 
men, and from his own study of the natural his | cient rats to eat as much food as all the people on 
tory of the rat, he shows that these animals will | the earth, and leaving 1,295,736,000 So that if 
have six, seven, or eight nests of young in the | the human family were increased to1,099,573,600 

ear, for three or four years together, that they | instead of 970,000,000, there would be rats 
ave from twelve to twenty three at a litter, and | enough to eat the food of them all! Now, sirs, 
breed at three months old, and that there are | 1s not ths a most appalling thing, to think that 
more female than male rats, by ten to s1x there are at the present time in the British Km 
The author seems somewhat of an enthusiast | pire thousands—nay, millions—of human beings 
abont rats, and as the sewcrage is often the head | 1n a state of utter starvation, while rats are con 
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suming that which would place them and their 
families in a state of affluence and comfort? I 
ask this simple question Hasnot Parhament, 
ere now, been summoned upon matters of far 
less importance to the empire? I think it has ' 

The author then advocates the repeal of the 
“at tax,” that 1s, the tax on what he calls the 
“ true friend of man and remorseless destroyer 
of rats,” the well bred teruerdog “Take the 
tax off rat hilling dogs’ he says, “ and give a 
legality to rat killing, and let there be in 
each parish a man who will pay a reward pe) 
head for dead rats, which are valuable for 
manure (as was done in the case of wolves in 
the old days), and then rats would be evtin 
guished for ever!” Uncle James seems to bi a 
perfect Malthus among rats ‘The over popula 
tion and ove1 rat theories are about equal in 
reason 


Oi inv CESSPOOTACE AND NIGIITMEN OF 
TUE McIROPOLIS 


Live alicadv shown—1t may be necessiry to 
remind the readcr—that therc wre two modes 
of removing the wet refuse of the mc tropols 
the one by carrying it off by means of sewers, 
or, as 16.18 designated, sewcrage, and the othe 
by depositing 1t in some neighbouing cess 
pool, or what 1s termed cesspoolage 

‘Lhe object of sewerage 1s‘ to transport the 
wetrefuse of a town to a liver, 01 Some powe) - 
fully current stream, by u series ofducts By 
the system of cesspoolage, the wet refuse of 
the household 1s collected in an adjacent 
tank, and when the reservon is full the con 
tents are removed to some other part 

The gross quantity of wet refuse annually 
produced in the mctropohs, and which conse 
quently has to be removed by once or other of 
the above means, 1s, as we have seen,— liquid, 
24,000,000,000 gallons solid, 100,000 tons, 
or altogether, byadmcasurement, 3,820,000,000 
cubic fect 

The quantity of this wet refuse which finds 
its way into the sewers by stiect and house 
drainage 1s, according to the experiments of 
the Commissioners of Sewers (as dctailcd at 
p 3888) 10,000,000 cubic feet per day, ot 
3,650,000,000 cubic feet per annum, so that 
there remain about 170,000,000 cubic feet to 
be accounted for But, as we have before sen, 
the extent of surface trom which the amount 
of so called Afetropolitan sewage was removed 
was only 58 square miles, whereas that from 
which the calculation was made concerning 
the gross quantity of wet refuse produced 
throughout the metropolis was 115 square 
mules, or double the size The 58 miles mea 
sured by the Commissioners, howevcr, was by 
far the denser moiety of the town, and that 
an which the houses and streets were as 15 to 1, 
so that, allowing the remaining 58 miles of the 
suburban districts to have produced 20 times 
less sewage than the urban half of the metro 
pols, the extra yield would have been about 


180,500,000 cubic feet But the greater pro- 
portion, 1f not the whole, of the latter quantity 
of wet house refuse would be dramed into open 
ditches, where a considerable amount ofevapora- 
tion and absorption 1s continually going on, 50 
th ita large allowance must be made for loss by 
these means Perhaps, if we estimate the 
quantity of sewage thus absorbed and evapo- 
rated at between 10 and 20 per cent of the 
whole, we shall not be wide of the truth, so 
that we shall have to reduce the 182,000,000 
cubic fect of suburban s¢ wage to somewhere 
about 150,000,000 cubic fect 

This gives us the quantity of wet refuse 
caruicd off by the sewers (covered and open) of 
the metropolis, and deducted from the gross 
quantity of wet house refuse, anaually produ ed 
(3820 000,000 cubie feet), leaves 20,000,000 
cubic feet for the gross quantity carried oft by 
othe: means than the sewers, that 1s to say, 
the 20. 000,000 cubie t et, uf the calculation be 
night should be about the quantity deposited 
every year in the London cesspools Let us 
sco Whether this ipproxmates to anything 
like the recut quantity 

‘ho ascertam the absolute quantity of wet 
refuse innually conve ycdinto the metropolitan 
cosspools, we must first asccrtain the number 
and capacity of the cesspools themsclves 

Ofthe eity of London, where the sewer cess- 
pool details are givcn with a minuteness highly 
commendable, as affording statistical data ot 
great value, Mr Heywood gives us the follow- 
lug returns — 


‘* Hous, Dratnacr or rue City 


“The total number of premises 


di uned during the year was 310 
“ fhe approximate number of 

premises drained at the eapiration 

of the year 1850 was 10,028 
“ The total number of premises 

which may now thcreforc be said 

to be diamed 1s 11,233 
“ And undiained 5,067 


‘ Jam induced, adds Mr Heywood, “ to be 
live, from the reports of the district mnmspectors, 
that a very far larger number of houses are 
already drained than are herein given Indeed 
my impression 1s, that as many as 3000 might 
be deducted from the 5067 houscs as to the 
drainage of which you have no information 

“ Now, until the inspectors have completed 
their survey of the whole of the houses within 
the city,’ continues the City surveyor, “ pre- 
cise information cannot be given as to the num- 
ber of houses yet undrained , such information 
appears to me very important to obtain speedily, 
and I beg to recommend that instructions be 
given to the inspectors to proceed with their 
survey a3 rapidly as possible ’ 

Hence it appears, that out of the 16,280 
houses comprised within the boundanes of the 
City, rather less than one third are reported to 
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havecesspools Concernmg the number of cess 
pools without the City, the Board of Health, in 
a Report on the cholera in 1849, put forward 
one of ite usual extraordinary statements 

“ At the last census in 1841,” runs the Re- 
port, “there were 270,859 houses 1n the metro- 
polis Its KNOWN that there 1s scarcely a house 
without a cesspool undcr rt, and that a large num 
ber have two, three, four, and Morr undcr them, 
so that the number of such receptaclcs in the 
metropolis may be taken at 300,000 The ex 
posed surface of each cesspool measures on an 
average 9 feet, and the mean depth of the whole 
18 about 64 feet, so that ench contams 584 cubic 
feet of fermenting filth of the most poisonous 
noisome, and disgusting nature Thc exhaling 
surface of all the cesspools (800,000 x 9) 
= 2,700,000 feet, or equal to 62 acres nearly, 
and the total quantity of foul matter contamed 
within them (300,000 x 584) = 17,550,000 


cubic feet , or equal to one enormous elongated 
stagnant cesspool 40 feet in width, 6 feet 6 
mches in depth, and extending through Lon- 
don from the Broadway at Hammersmith to 
Bow bridge, a Jength of 10 miles 

“ This,” say the Metropolitan Sanitary Com- 
missioners, a body of functionaries so intimately 
connected with the Board, that the one 18 ever 
ready to swear to what the other asserts, “ there 
1s reason to believe 1s an wnder estimate!” 

Let us now compare tins statement, which 
declares 1t to be known that there 1s scarcely a 
house in London without a cesspool, and that 
many have two, three, four, and even more 
under them—let us compare this, I sav, with 
the facts which were elicited by the s ime func 
tlonarics by means of a house to house inquirs 
in three different parishes—a poor a midd'e 
class, and a zich one—the average rental of 
cach being 227, 1192, and 1281 


RESULTS OF A HOUSE TO HOUSE INQUIRY IN THE PARISHES OF ST GEORGI 
THE MARTYR, SOUTHWARK, ST ANNI S, SOILO, AND ST JAMFSS, AS ‘LO 
THI STATE OF THE WORKS OF WAILR SUPPLY AND DRAINAGF 


CONDITION OF 1HE HOUSES 





From which replies have bcen receivcd - 


With supply of Water— 
To the house 01 premises 


Near the privy ° . 
Butts or cisterns, covcred . ° 

s - uncoveicd 
With a sink 7 . 


With a Wili— 
On o1 nea) premises 
Well tainted o1 foul 
Houses damp in lower parts 
Houses with stagnant watci on preniscs 
Houses flooded in times of storm 


Houses with Drain — 
To premin¢s 


Houses with drains emitting offensive smells 


Houses with diaims stopped at times 
Houses with dust bin 





ee cacorcemasainentorertta 











Houses receiving offensive smells fioin adjoming 


premises 
Houses with privy 
Houses with cesspool 
Houses with water closet 








In this minute and searching investigation 


PARISHES 
St aouee Bee 
t nne’s, 
Martyr Svho Seon 
Southw uk 

(Number) 5,713 1,389 2,960 
(Per cent) 80 97 95 56 6 48 
5 48 87 38 99 4342 
(Nuinbet ) 1,879 776 1 621 
si 2,074 apd 39} 
(Pex cent) 48 31 89 29 &O 70 
- 532 13 97 13.85 

4 4092 371 7 36 

a 4218 30 90 20 67 

‘5 18 54 799 295 

5 1815 5 Ot 405 

iy 87 56 97-12 96 42 

ay 4)11 37 62 2141 

‘3 22 37 28 50 13 97 

re 42 69 92 34 89°60 

9 21 SZ 22 S54 16 74. 

5 97 03 70 63 62 43 

” $212 AT 27 38°62 

‘3 10 06 45 99 65 86 


poorer parish of St George the Martyr, South 


there 1s not only an ofheial guide to an estima-/| wark, the cesspools were to every 100 houses 
tion of thenumber of cesspoolsin London, but! is 82 12, in the aristocratic parish of St James, 
& curious indication of the character of the | W estmuinster, as only 36 62 , while n what may 
houses in the respective panshes In the| be represented, perhaps, as the middle class 
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parish of St. Anne, Soho, the cesspools were 
47 27 per cent. The number of wells on or 
near the premises, and the proportion of those 
tainted, the ratio of the dampness of the lowe1 
parts of the houses, of the stagnant water 
on the premises, and of the flooding of the 
houses on occasions of storms, are all sig 
nificant indications of the difference in the cn 
cumstances of the inhabitants of these parishes 
— ofthe diffircnce between the abodes of the 
1ich and the poor, the capitalists and the Ia 
bouring classes But more significant stall 
pahaps, of the domestic wants o1 comforts of 
ihcse dwellings, 18 the proportion of water 
closets to the houses in the poor pansh and 
the inh, im the one they wore but 10 06 po 
«cut, am the other 65 86 per cent 

lhese returns are sufheicnt to show the ex 
trivagance of the Boaids previous st tteinent, 
thit there 15 “seareely a house in Tondon 
without a cesspool under at, whale t a Tie 
number have two, three, four, and moic, for 
we find that even in the poorest parishes there 
are only 82 cesspools to 1U0 houses Morcovet 
the cngincers, after an offiaal examination snd 
inquiry, reportcdthatin the “fever nest, hnown 
s Jacobs island, Berinondsey, there wer 
1317 dwelling houses and 648 cesspools, 02 not 
quite 40 cesspools to 100 houses 

Tn rich, middle class, and poor parishes, the 
ploportion of cesspools, then, it appears fiom 
Lhe wngutrees of the Board ot Health (then 
guesses are of no earthly valuc), gives us un 
iwerage of somcthing between 30 oO 60 Coss 
pools to cvary 10U houses A subordinate 
ofnce: whom I saw, and who wis cneizcd in 
the cleansing and the fillang up of cesspools 
when condemned, or when the houses ute to 
be drained anew into the scwers and the cess 
pools abolished, thought from lis own cxpen 
cnee, the number of cesspools to be loss than 
me half, but others thought it mone 

On the other hand, a nightman told me he 
vas confident that every two houscs in thre¢ 
throughout London had cesspools =m the City, 
however, we perceive that therc is, at the ut 
most, only one house in every thice undr uni dl 
It will, therefore, be safest to adopt a middle 
course, and assume 30 per cent of the houses 
of the metropohs to be stall without diamage 
uito the sewers 

Now the numbcr of houscs being 300,000, 
1t follows that the number of ccsspools within 
the area of the metropolis are about 150,000, 
consequently the next step in the investigation 
14 to ascertain the avcrage capacity of each, and 
so arrive at the gross quantity of wet house 
1efuse annually deposited in cesspools through- 
out London 

The average size of the cesspools throughout 
the metropolis 15 said, by the Board of Health, 
to be 9 feet by 64, which gives a capacity of 
382 cubic feet, and this for 150,000 houses = 
8,775,000 cubic feet But according to all ac- 
counts these cesspools requie on an average 


two years to fill, so that the gross quantity ot | 


wet refuse annually deposited in such places 
can be taken at only half the above quantity, 
vi7 in round numbers, 4,500,000 cubic feet 
This by weight, at the rate of 35 9 cubic feet 
to the ton, gives 125,345 tons This, however, 
would appear to be of a piece with the gene- 
lality of the statistics of the Board of Health, 
and us wide of the truth as was the statement 
that there was scarcely a housein London with 
out a cesspool, while many had three fow, and 
cuen more But 1 am eredibly informed that 
the avcras size of a cesspool 1s rather more 
thin > fect square and 64 decp, so that the o1- 
dinary capacity would be >} x 5} x 64 = 197 
cubic fect and this multiplied by 150,000 gives 
An agze gate capacity of 29,550 000 Cubit teet 
Dut us the cesspools, according to all accounts, 
become full only once ain two years, 1t tollows 
thit the gross quantity of cesspoolage annually 
deposited througzhout the metropohs must be 
only onc halt that quantity, or about 14,7 40,000 
cubie tect 

The calculation may be made another way, 
viz by the experience of the mghtmen and 
the sewer cesspoolmenas to the average quan- 
tity of refuse removed from the London cess- 
pools whenever emptied, as well as the average 
number emptied yearly 

‘Lhe contents of a cesspool are never esti- 
mated for avy purpose ot sale or labour by the 
weight but always, as re vards the mghtmen’s 
work by the load Jbach mght cart load of 
soilis consid iced, on an aver ye, a ton in weight, 
so that the mehtmen readily estimate the num- 
bea of tons by the nmnber of car t-Jo uls obtaine de 
Lhe men empleo yedin the cleansing of the cess- 
pools by the new svstcim of pumping agree with 
the mehtinen as to the average Contents of a 
cesspool 

Asagencraliulc, cesspool ts filled every two 
years and holds, when full, about five tons 
One man, who had been upwards of 30 yearsin 
the mghtmans business, who had worked at it 
more or Jess all that time himself, and who 18 
now foreman to a parish contractor and mastei- 
mghtman im a lars wav, spoke positively on 
the subject ‘The csspools, he declared, were 
emptied, a8 an average, by mghtmen, once in 
two ycirs, and thei avcrage contents were five 
loads of might soil, at draving bccn always un- 
dcurstood in the trade that a night cartlond was 
thout atom * The total of the cesspool natter 
isnot affected by the tuequency o1 paucity of the 
oansing away ot the filth fort one ccsspoolk 
be emptr d yearly mother is emptied every 
sccond, third, fomth, or fatth year, and, accord- 
ing to the s17e, the fair avcrage 15 five tons of 
ce sspoolage ¢ mptied from cach every other year. 
Onc master: nightman had cmptied as much as 


* In one of their Reports the Board of Health has 
spoken of the ye wrly cleansing of the ccsspools , but 
ecesspool Taman sured 1s rarely emptied by manual 
libour unless it be full for as the process 18 generally 
rogzirded is a nwsince it is tesorled to ad seldom as 
possible Itmy ypeurhips be differcat with the cess- 
pool emptymg by viv hydi wil process, Which is 20% 
¥ DUISAUCC 
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fourteen tons of night-soil from a cesspool or 
soil tank, and a contractor’s man had once 
empticd as many as eighteen tons, but both 
agreed as to the average of five tons every two 
years fiom all Neither knew the penod of the 
accumulation of the fourteen or the eighteen 
tons, but supposed to be about tive or six 
years 

According to this mode of estimate, the quan 
tity of wet house refuse deposited in cesspools 
would be equal to 150,000 x 5, or 750,000 tons 
every two vears This, by adinecasurement, at 
the rate of 8359 cule feet to the ton, gives 
26,925,000 cubic feet, and as this 1s the accu 
mulation of two years, 1t follows that 13 462,500 
eubic feet 1s the quantity of ecsspoolage di 
posited yearly 

There 1s still anothe: modc of cheehing this 
estimate 

I have already given (see p 385 ante) the 
average production of each individual tothe wet 
refuse of the metropolis According to the ex 
pe1nnentsof Boussingault, confirmed by Lac big 
this, as T have stated, amounted to 3 1b of solid 
and 12 1b of hquid cxcremcnt from cach indi 
vidual per diem (= 150 Ibs for every 100 per 
sons), while, including the wet refuse from 
culinary operations, the average vicld, accord 
ing to the surveyor of the Commussioncis of 
Sewers, was equal to about 240 Ibs tor every 
100 andividuals daily Imay add that this «a 
eulation was madc oflimally, with cngincerine 
nunutencss, with a vicw to escettam what 
quantity of water, and what melmnation in its 
flow, would be requicd for the cfteetave working 
of a system of diainage to supersede the cess 
pools * Nowthe census of 1841 shows us that 
the average number of inhabitants to cach 
house throughout the metropohs was 76 and | 
this for 150,000 honses would give 1,140 000 
people , consequently the gross quantity of wet 
refuse procceding from this numb of persons, 
at the rate of 250 Ibs to every 100 people daly, 
would be 464,400 tons per annum, or, hy ad 
meastuement at the rate of 3) 9 cubic feet to 
i ton, 1t would be equal to 16,670,950 cubic 

et 

A small proportion of this amount of cess 
poolage ultmnately makes its appcarancc in the 
sewers, being pumped into them diectly fiom 
the cesspools when full by means of 1special ip 
paratis, and thus tends not only to swell the 
bull of sewage, but to decrease im a like pro 
portion the aggicgate quantity of wet hous 
refuse, which 1s removed bycartage butthough 
the proportion of cesspoolage which finally ap 





pears as sewage 1s daily increasing, still itis but 
trifling compared with the quantity removed by 
cartage 

Here, then, we have three different estimates 
a3 to the gross quantity of the London cesspool 
age, each shghtly varying from the other two 


*It was ascertained that 3 gallons (half a cubic 
foot) of water would vat le llb of the more solid 
excrementitious matter through a 6 inch pipe, with 


ap inclination of 1 in 10 
r 


The first, drawn from the Cubic Feet. 
average capacity of the London 
cesspools, makes the gross 
annual amount of cesspoolage 

The second, deduced from 
the average quantity removed 
from each cesspool 

And the third, calculated 
fiom the individual production 


of wct refuse 


14,775,000 
13,462,500 


16,670,950 


Lhe mean of these three results is, in round 
numbers 15,000,000 cubic feet, so that the 
statcment would stand thus — 

‘Lhe quantity of wet housc- 
refuse annually carried oft by 
sewers (Cnefly covered) from 
the wban moiety of the mctro- 


polis 1s (an eubic reet) 3,650,000,000 
Jhe quantity annually car 

ricd off by sewers (principally 

open) from the suburban moi- 

ety of the metropolis 150,000,000 
iw totel amount of wet 

house refuse annually ¢ arried 

off hy the sewers of the metro 

pohs 3,800,000,000 
The gross amount of wet 

house refuse annually depo 

sited in cosspools throughout 

the metropolis 15,000,000 


‘Lhe total amount of sewage 
and cesspoolage of the metro 


pols 3,815,000,000 


‘Lhus we perecive that the total quantity; of 
wet house refuse annually removed, cori esponds 
so Closely with the gross quantity of wet house 
refuse annually produced that we may briefly 
conelude the gross sewage of London to be 
cqual to 3,800,000,000 cubic fect, and the gross 
cesspoolage to be equal to 15,000,000 cubic feet 

The accuracy of the above conclusion may be 
tested by another process for unless the Board 
of Health s conjectural mode of getting at facts 
be adopted, 1t 15 absolutely necessary that sta 
tistics not only upon this, but indced any sub 
ject be chcchcd by all the different modes there 
many be of aiving at the same conclusion 
Talse facts ure worse than no facts at all 

The number of mghtmen may be summed 
up as follows — 


Masters 521 
Labourers 200,000 


I} number of cesspools emptied during the 
past year by these men may be estimated at 
90,692 , and the quantity of soil removed, 253,460 
Joads, or tons, and this at the rate of 35 9 cubic 
ft to the ton gives a total of 6,099,214 cubie it 

It might, perhaps, be expected, that from 
the quantity of fecal refuse proceeding from the 
inhabitants of the metropolis, a greater quantity 
would be found 1n the existent cesspools , but 
there are many reasons for the contrary 
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One prime cause of the dispersion of cess 
poolage 1s, that a considerable quantity of the 
night soil does not find its way into the cess 
pools at all, but 1s, when the inhabitants have 
no privies to ther dwellings, thrown into 
streets, and courts, and waste places 

I cannot show th s better than by a fc w ex- 
tracts from Dr Hector Gavin's work, published 
in 1848, entitled, “ Sanitary Ramblings , being 
Sketches and Iustrations of Bethnal Green, 
&c * 

“ Digby walk, Globe 10ad —Part of this place 
18 private property, and the landlo1d of the new 
houses has built a cesspool, into which to drain 
his houscs, but he will not permit the othe: 
houses to drain into this cesspool, unless the 
parish piy to him 17, a sum which it will not 
pay” Of couse the inhabitants throw thur 
garbage and filth into the streetor the by places 

Whisker 5 gardens —Thisisavery cvtensive 
piece of giound, whichis Jaid out in ne it plots 
as gardens The choicst flowers are frequently 
raisccl hore, and gic at taste and considcr able 1 
finement are cvidcutly possessed by those who 
cultivate them Now, among the cultivators a 
the poor, «ven the very poor, of bcthnal gicen 

Attached to all these littl plots of 
mioundaresummei-houses Inthe gonerality of 
cases thcy are mele wooden sheds, cabins, 01 
huts Itis very gicatly to be rcgrettcd that the 
proprietors of these gardens should pcrmit thie 
shght and fragile sheds in them to be converted 
mto abodcs for hum in beings Som 
tumes they are divided into 10o0ms they are 
planted on the damp undi uned ground ‘Thi 
plivies are sheds erected over holcs im thie 
giound, the soil itself 1s removed fiom these 
holes and 1s dug unto the ground to promote its 
fertility 

“Three Coll lane—A leep ditch lis been 
dug on eithe: side of the Bastcarn Counties 
Railway by the Company ‘Lhese ditches were 
dug by the Company to prc vent the found ions 
of the arcl cs being endangered, and uc in no 
way to be considered as having becn dug to 
promote the health of the naghbourhood 
The double privies attached to the now houses 
(221 number) are 1ininediately contiguous to 
this ditch, and are constructed so that the 
meht soil shall drain into it) For this prt pose 
the cesspools are small, and the bottoms ar 
above the Icvel of the ditch ’ 

It would be casy to multiply such proofs of 
might sou not finding its way mmto the ccsspools, 
but the subject need not be further pursucd mn- 
portant as m many respects itmay be Tnecdl 
but say, that im the several reports of the 
Board ot Health are similir accounts of othcr 
localities ‘Tho same deficiency of cesspoolage 
is found in Paris, and fiom the same ¢ .use 

What may be the quantity of night soilw hich 
becomes part of the contents of the strcet 
scavenger s instead of the nightmans cart, no 
steps have been taken, or perhaps can be 
taken, by the public sanitary bodies to ascer- 
tain Many of the worst of the nwisances 





(such as that m Digby street) have been 
abolished, but they are still too charactenstic 
of the very poor distnets The fault, however, 
appears to be with the owners otf property, and 
it 1s seldom they are coerced into doing their 
duty The doubt of its “paying” a capitalist 
landlord toimprove the unwholesome dv ellings 
of the poor secms to be regarded as a far more 
sacred nght, than the right of the people to be 
delivercd from the foul air and vile stenches 
to which their poverty may condemn them 

There 15, morcover, the great but unascer- 
tained waste from cesspool evaporation, and 
it must be recollected that ot the 2hlbs of 
cesspool i1efuse, calculated as the daily produce 
of cach individual, 241bs are liquid 

Lhe grosscesspoolage of P uisshouldamount 
to upwaids of 600,000 cubic metres, 01 more 
than 21,000 000 cub feet, at the estimate 
of three pints day per head The quantity 
actually collected, however, amounts to only 
30 000 cubic metres or rather more than 
& 000,000 cubie tect, which 15 13,000,000 cubic 
feet less than the amount produced 

In London the cesspoolaze of 150,000 an 
gamed houses should, at the rate of 24lbs. 
to each individual and 15 inhabitants to covery 
two houscs, amount to 16,500,000 cubic tect, 


Hor about 460 000 loads, whereas the qu untity 


collected amounts to but little more thay 
250 000 loads, o: about 9,000,000 cubic tect 
Houce, the dcefiaency as 210000 loads or 
7500 000 cubic feet, which as nearly lalf ot 
the cutue quantity 

In Puas then, it would appe u that only 33 
par cent of the refuse which 15 not removed 
by sewars as Collectcd in the cesspools, whereas 
nN London about 91! per ecntas so collected 
Lhe rcimaunder im both cases is part deposited 
in by placcs and removed by the scavengers 
cart, put dost in evaporation, whereas a luge 
proportion of the daticaency arises from t less 
quantity of water than the amount stated leing 
used by the very poor 

We have now to sce the means by which 
this 15,000,000 cubic fect of cesspoolag. 15 
annually removed, as well as to ascertain the 
condition and mcomes of the labourcis cn- 
cagcd im the removal of 1t 


Ot ti Crsspoon Sxstric or Loxnnov 


A CTSsroor, oO some equivalent contri imee, 
has long cxisted in connexion with the struce- 
ture of the better class ot houses m the 
inetropolis id thite scems every reason to 
be lucve—though [ am assed, on good wm 
thoiity, that there 15 no pubhe or oftw1al 
1ecord of the matter hnown to cxist—th it 
thei use became more and more gener tl as 
in the case of the sewers, after the rebuilding 
of the City, consequent upon the great fire 
of 16605 

The older cesspools were of two kinds—— 
“soil tanks” and “ bog holes ” 

“Soil tanks’ were the filth receptacles cf 
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the larger houses, and sometimes works of 
gold masonry , they were almost every size 
and depth, but always perhaps much deeper 
than the modern cesspools, which present an 
average depth of 6 feet to 64 feet 

The “bog hole” was, and 15, a cavity dug 
into the earth, having less masonry than the 
sorl-tank, and sometimes no masonry at all, 
being un hke manner the receptacle for the 
wet refuse from the house 

The difference between these old con 
trivances and the presert mode 1s principally 
in the following respect the soul tank or bog 
hole formed a receptacle immediately under 
the privy (the floor of which has usually to be 
removed for purposes of cleansing), whereas 
the refuse 1s now more frequently carried into 
the modern cesspool by a system of drainage 


Sometimes the soil tank was, when the nature | 


of the situation of the premises permitted, in 
some outer place, such as an obscure part ot 
the garden or court yard , and perhaps two or 
more bog holes were drained into it, while 
often enuugh, by means of a grate or a trap 
door, any kind of refuse to be got nd of was 
thrown into 1t 

I am informed that the average contents of 
a bog hole (such as now exist) are a cubic 
yard of matter, some are round, some oblong, 
for there 1s, or was, great variation 

Of the few remaining soil tanks the varying 
glzes prevent any average being computable 

What the old system of cesspoolave was may 
be judged from the fact, that until somewhcre 
about 1830 no cesspool matter could, without 
an indictable offence bemg committed, be 
drained into a sewer' Now, no new housc 
can be erected, but 1t 18 an indictable offencc 
if the cesspool (or rather water closet) matte: 
be diamed anywhere else than into the sewe1' 
The law, at the period specified, requred most 
strangely, so that “the drams and sewers 
might not be choked,” that cesspools should 
“be not only penodically emptied, but made 
by mghtmen ” 

The principal means of effecting the change 
from cesspoolage to sewerage was the intio 
duction of Bramah’s water closets, patented 
in 1808, but not brought into general use for 
some twenty years or more aftir that date 
The houses of the rich, owing to the refuse 
bemg drained away from the pic miss, 1m 
proved both 2n wholesomeness and agiccable 
ness, and so the law was relaxed 

There are two kinds of cesspools, viz public 
and private 

The public cesspools are those situated in 
courts, alleys, and places, which, though often 
packed thickly with inhabitants, are not horse 
thoroughfares, or thoroughfares at all, and in 
such places one, two, or more cesspools receive 
the refuse from all the houses I do not know 
that any official account of public cesspools 
has been published as to their number, cha- 
racter, &c , but their number 1s insignificant 
when compared with those connccted with 

r 


private houses The public cesspools are 
cleansed, and, where possible, filled up by 
order of the Commissioners of Sewers, the 
cost being then defrayed out of the rate, 

The private cesspools are cleansed at the ex- 
pense of the occupiers of the houses 


Or THE CESSPOOL, AND SEWER SYSTEM OF 
Paris 


As the Court of Sewers have recently adopted 
some of the French regulations concerning 
cesspoolage, I will now give an account of the 
cesspool system of France 

When after the ravages of the epidemic cho- 
lera of 188-9, sanitary commissioners under 
the authonty of tho legislature pursued their 
inquiries, 1t was deemed essential to report 
upon the cesspool system of Pans, as that 
capital had also been ravaged by the epidemic 
The tash was entrustedto Mr T W Rammell, 
CK 

Even im what the French delight to designate 
—and in some respects justly—the most refined 
city in the would, a filthy and indolent custom, 
once common, as I have shown,1n England, stall 
prevuls In Panis, the kitchen and dry house- 
refuse (and formerly it was the fecal refuse 
also) 18 deposited m the dark of the mght in 
the sticcts, and removed, as soon as the morn 
ing light permits, by the puble scavengers 
But the refuse 1s not removed unexamimed 
before boing thrown into the cart of the proper 
funcuuonay ‘There is in Pans a large and 
peenhai class, the chiffonmers (literally, m 
Anglo Saxon rendering, the raggcrs, or rag 
finders) hese men mightly traverse the 
streets, cach providid with a lantern, and 
genelally with a basket strapped to the bach, 
the poorer sort, however—for poverty, like 
ianh, has its gradations—mahe a bag answer 
thc purpose, they have also a pole with an 
iron hook to its end, and a small shovel 
‘Lhe dut heaps or mounds of dry hous¢ -refuse 
are carefully turned over by these men, for 
their moriows bread, as in the case of our 
own street finders, depends upon something 
saleable being acquired Their prizes are 
bones (which sometimes they are seen to 
gnaw), bits of bread, wasted potatoes, broken 
pots, bottles, and glass, old pans and odd 
pieces of old metal, cigar ends, waste paper, 
and rags Although these people are known 
as rag pickers, rags are, perhaps, the very 
thing of which they pick the least, because 
the Pauisians are least apt to thow them 
away In some of the criminal tnals in the 
French capital, the chiffonmers have given evi- 
dence (but not much of late) of what they 
have found 1n a certain locality, and supphed 
a link, sometimes an important one, to the evi- 
dence against a crminal With these refuse 
heaps 1s still sometimes mixed matter which 
should have found its way unto the cesspools, 
although this 13 an offence pumishable, and 
occasionally punished 
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Before the habits of the Parmians are too| gate quantity and the inerease that hes taken 


freely condemned, let 1t be borne in mind that 
the houses of the French caprtal are much 
larger than m London, and that each floor 15 
often the dweiling-place of a famly Such 1s 
generally the case m London 1n the poorer 
districts, but m Pans it pervades almost all 
districts There, some of the houses contain 
70, not fugitive but permanent, inmates The 
average number of inhabitants to each house, 
according to the last census, was upwards ot 
twenty-four (an London the average 1» 7 6), 
the extremes being eleven to each house in 
St Guiles’s and between five and srx in the 
immediate suburbs (see p 165,ante) Persons 
who are circumstanced then, as are the Pa- 
risians, can hardly have at their command the 
proper means and appliances for a suthcient 
cleanliness, and for the promotion of what we 
consider-——but the two words are unknown to 
the French language—the comforts ot a home 

“The greater portion of the hquid refuse, 
writes Mr Rammell, “including water, which 
has been used in culinary or cleansing pro 
cesses, 1s got md of by means of open channels 
laid across the court yards and the foot pave 
ments to the street gutters, along which it 
flows untal it falls through the nearest gully 
into the sewers, and ultimately into the Seine 
If produced in the upper part of a house, this 
deseription of refuse 13 first poured into an 
external shoot branching out of the rainwater 
pipe, with one of which every floor 1s usually 
provided Iron pipes have been latcly much 
introduced m place of the open channels across 
the foot pavements, these are laid level with 
the surface, and are cast with an open slit 
about one inch in width, at the top, to afford 
tucihty for cleansing During the busy parts 
of the day there are constant streams of such 
fluids running through most of the streets of 
Paris, the smell amsing trom which 13 by no 
means agreeable In hot weather it 1s the 
practice to turn on the public stand pipes fo1 
i hour or two, to dilute the matte: and ac 
celerate its flow ” 

“ With respect to fecal refuse,” says Mr 
Rammell, “ and much of the house slops, par- 
ticularly those of bed chambers, the cesspool 
18 universally adopted in Paris as the mmme- 
diate receptacle ” 

By far the greater proportion of the wet 
house refuse of Paris, therefore, 15 deposited 
in cesspools 

I shall, then, immediately proceed to show 
the quantity of matter thus collected yearly, 
as well as the means by which 1t 1s 1emoved 

The aggregate quantity of the cesspool mat 
ter of Paris has greatly increased im quantity 
within the present century, though this might 
have been expected, as well from the increase 
of population as from the improved construc 
tion of cesspools (preventing leakage), and 
the ancreased supply of wate: 1m the French 
metropolis 

The following figures show both the aggre 


place in the cesspoolage of Pars, from 1810 
to the present time — 
Cub Métres. Cub. Feet. 

In 1810 the total 
quantity of refuse mat- 
ter deposited in the 
basins at Montfaucon 
amounted to 

In 1811 the quantity 
Was 

In 1812 

Giving an average 
for the thrce years of 

The quantity at pre 
sent conveyed to Mont 
faucon and Bondy 
amounts, according to 
M Heloi (avery good 
authority), to from 600 
to 700 cubic metres 
daily, giving, in round 
numbers, an annual 
quantity of 230,000 == 8,119,000 

lus shows an increase 1n 36 years of very 
n arly 400 per cent, but still 1t constitutes 
little more than one halt the cesspoolage of 
London 

‘Lhe quantity of refuse matter which 1s daaly 
drawn from the cesspools, Mr Rammell states 
—and he had every assistance from the au- 
thorities in prosecutmg his inquiries—at “ be- 
tween 60U and 700 cubic métres, (21,180 and 
24,710 cubic feet), giving, in round num 
bers, the annual quantity of 230,000 cubic 
metres 

‘ Dividing this annual quantity at 230,000 
cubic metres (or 8,000,000 cubu feet) by the 
number of the population of Paris (94,721 in- 
dividuals, according tu the last census), we 
have 243 litres only as the annual produce 
from each individual The daly quantty of 
matte: (including water necessary for clean- 
liness) passing fiom each person into the 
(¢ sspool in the better class of houses 18 stated 
to be 12 litre (308 pints), or 638 litres an- 
nually ‘lhe diserepancy between these two 
quantities, wide as it 1s, must be accounted 
for by the fact of a large proportion of the 
lower ordc1s in Paris rarely or ever using any 
privy at all, and by allowing for the small 
quantity of water made use of in the inferior 
class of houses ‘Lhere can be no doubt that 
this latter quantity of 1} ltre daily 1s very 
neaily correct, and not above the average 
quantity used in houses where a moderate 
degree of cleanliness 18 observed ‘This pro- 
portion was asccrtained to hold good in the 
case of some bamachs in Paris, where the 
contents of the cesspools were accurately 
measuicd, the total quantity divided by the 
number of men occupying the barracks, and 
the quotient by the number of days since the 
cesspools had been last emptied, the regult 
showing a daly quantity of 13 htre from each 
individual 


90,151 <= 1,770,330 


49,545 == 1,748,098 
49,235 = 1,737,005 


49 877 = 1,760,688 
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“The average charge per cubic métre for 
extraction and transport of the cesspoolage is 
nine francs, giving a gross annual charge of 
2,070,000 francs (82,800/ sterling), which 
sum, it would appear, 1s paid every year by 
the house proprietors of Paris for the ex 
traction of the matter from their cesspools, and 
its transport to the Voirie” 

Mr Rammell says that, were a tubular 
system of house drainage, such as has becn 
déscnbed under the proper head, adopted in 
Pans, in heu of the present mode, 1t would 
cost less than one tenth of tle expcnse now 
incurred 

The principal place of deposit for the 
general refuse of Pais has long ban it 
Montfaucon A Fiench wiitur, M Jules 
Garnier, 1n a recent work, “ A Visit to Mont 
faucon,” says —“ For more than mnc hun 
dred years Montfaucon has been devotcd to 
this purpose There the citizens of Pans ck 
posited their filth before the walls of the 
capital extended beyond what is now the 
central quarter The distance betwecn P unis 
and Montfaucon was then more than a nulc 
and a half’ Thus it appcars that Mont 
taucon was devoted to its prescnt purposes, 
of course in a much more limited degree, as 
ewly as the reign of King Chirlcs the Simple 

This deposit of cesspool matter 3s the 
property of the commune (as im the city of 
London it would be said to bclong to the 
“ corporation”), and it is fu ued out for 
terms of nine years, to the Inghest bidders 
The amount received by the commune has 
greatly uncreased, as the followag 1eturns, 
which are official, will show — 


aD Francs Po 

1608 the cesspoolage fetched 97,000, abt 3,480 
1817 3 79,000, 4, 8,000 
1834 ‘ 105,000, ,, 7,000 
1843 sy 525,000, 4, 21,000 


It 1s here that the “ poudritte, * of which I 


* Mr Rammell supplhes the followiamg note on the 
use of ‘ Poudrette ” 

In connexion with this subject ’ he sys rfow 
observations upon the pplication of poudictt e an 
ugricultural process inay not be without interest 

‘ With rogaid to the fertilizing properties of this 
preparation M Mixime Puiulct in his worl entitled 

Théone et Pratique dey Fngrus gives a table of the 
fertihzing qualitics of v rious descriptions of manic 
the value of each being determincd by the quantity of 
nitrogen it contains Taking tor a standard good 
firm yard duug, which contains on an aver ige 1 per 
1000 of nitrogen, and assuming that 10 000 hilo 
grammes (about 22,000 lbs Engitsh) of this mimurce 
(contaiming 40 kilogrammes of nitiogcn) vc neces 
sary to manure one hectare (C4 acres ucarly) of lind 
the quantities of Lees ctte and of somr other anin 
manures requrcd to produce 4 similar cffect would 
be as follows — 
Aa o.r 

“(Good farm yard dung, the quantity usu- 
ally spread upon one hectare of land 

Kouivalent quantitics of human urime, not 


10,000 


having undergone fermentation 5 600 
Equivalent quantities of poudrette of Mont 

faucon 2,050 
Equivalent quantities of mixed human ex 

crements (this quantity I have calculated 

fron data given in the same work) 338 


i 


nn 
a 


have spoken elsewhere, 18 prepared Besides 
this branch of commerce, Montfaucon has 
establishments for the extracting of ammoma 
from the cesspool mgtter, and the nght of 
doing so is now farmed out fo: 80,000 trancs 
a-year (32007), 

Montfaucon 18 on the north side of Paris, 
and the place of refuse deposit 1s known as 


Kilogr 
‘ Equivalent quantities of liquid blood of 
the ab ittoirs 1,333 
Equivalent quantities of bones 650 
Equivalent quantities of average of guano 
(two specimens are given) 512 
Equivalent quantitiesof urine of the public 
urinals in fermentation andincompletely dried 233 


‘ M Puulett estimatcs the loss of the ammoniacal 
products contained in the facal matters when they 
are Withdriwn from the cesspools, by the time they 
nave becu ultimately reduced into poudrette, at from 
80 to 90 per cent 

I have not been able to meet with an analysis of 
*he matters found in the fixed and movable cesspools 
of Pins but in the Cours d Agniculture ’ of le 
Comte de Gaspirin I find an analysis by MM 
Piyen and Boussingault of some matter taken from 
the cesspools of Lille and in the state in which it 1s 
ordin irily used in the suburbs of that city as manure 
This matter wis found to contam on the average 0 205 
per cent of nitrogen and thus by the rule observed 
in drawing up the rbove table 19 512 kilogrammes o 
it would be necessary to produce the same effect upon 
onc hectare of land as the other minures there men 
tioned ‘Lhe wide difference between this quantity 
and that (1333 kilogrimmes) stated for the mixed 
hum in cacrements in their undiluted state would 
leid tothe conclusion that a very luge proportion ot 
witcr was prescut in tho matter sent from Lill, 

inless we tre to attribute a portion of the difference to 
the wedental circumstance of the bad quahty of this 
matter It appears that this is vcry variable, accord 
ing to the style of hving of the persons producing it 

Upon this subject M Paulct says, the case of an 
agriculturist mn the neighbourhood of Pars 1s cited 
who bought the contents of the cesspools of onc of the 
fashion ible restaurants of the Palais Royal Makin, 
1 profitable speculation of it, he purchased the matter 
of the cesspools of severil barracks This bargain, 
howevcr, resulted in a loss for the produce from this 
list matter came very short of that given by the tirst’ 

Poudrette wuighs 70 kilogrammecs the bectohtre 
(154 Ibs per 22 gallons) and the quantity usually 
spre1d upon one hectare of land (24 acres ncirly) 1s 
1750 kilogriammes being at the rato of about 1040 lbs 
per ure Enghsh mesure Its cast upon the land by 
the hind, in the manner that corn 1s sown 

Poudrette puwked m sacks very soon destroys 
them Thisis always the case, whether 1t 1s whole 
or has becn newly prepared 

A serious accident occurred in 1818 on bods 
vessel named the Arthur, which sailed from Rouen 
witl a cargo of poudrette for Guidaloupe During 
the voy ge a discase broke out on boird which carried 
off half the crew and Icftthc remaindc: m adeplorablo 
stiute of health when they reached then destination 
It attackcd also the men who landed the cargo, they 
al suff red in a greater or luss degree The poudrette 
wis proved to have been shipped during a wet season, 
uid to hive beeu exposed beture and during shipment 
1 a minner to allow it to rbsorb a considerable 
quantity of moisture The accident appcerrs to have 
bcen due to the subsequent fc1mentation of the mass 
1 the hold—increased to an antense degree by the 
moisture 1t had acquired, und by the heat of a tropical 
climate 

‘““M Parent du Ch&telet, to whom the matter was 
reforred recommended that to guard sgainst simular 
vecidents in future the poudrette mtcnded tor expor 
tition in order to deprive it entirely ot humidity 
should be mixed with an absorbent powder, such as 
quickhme, and that 1t should be packed in ciske to 
protect it from moisture during the vo} age ’ 
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the Voirie The following account of it, and 


“The quantity of poudrette sold m 1818 


of the manufacture of poudrette, 1s curious in| was — 


miiny respects — 

“The area, which 15 about 40 aeres m ex 
tent, 13 divided into thiec irregulan compart 
ments — 

“) The system of basins 

“2 ‘The ground used for spreading and 
drying the matter 

““ 3 ‘Lhe place where the matter 
up after having been dried 

“ The basins, standing for the most put in 
gradations, ono above another by 1¢ ison of 
the slope of the ground, are six in number 
‘The two uppei ones which are upon 1 level, 
first receive the soil upon its urivil at the 
Vonie, the four others ar reccptacdes tor 
the more liquid portion as it gradually ilows 
off from the upper basins 

‘There is a& great diflerence in the cha 
1°etc, of the soil brought, that taken from 
the upper part of tle cesspools amd amount 
mg toalage propoition of the whole, bems 
entirely hqmd, while the 1¢maimder is morc 
or Jess solid, according to the dcpth at which 
it as taken ‘The whole however, dtuing 
winte. or 1umy weather, is indiscunmuiately 
deposited in the upper basins, but im diy 
weather, the nearly sold portion 1s at once 
thrown upon the daying ground * 


ueapcd 


* “Tt 1s in the uppor hisins”” idds the Repoits 
‘that the first sep ation of the liquids ind solids 
takes place the latter filing to the bottom ind the 
former griduuly flowmy off throu,h sluice uito the 
lowcr basins = Lhasfirst sc pu ition however 18 by no 
mieims complete a considcrible deposit tuking place 
inthe lower bisins Lhe mitss im the appar basins 
atte, three or four yeas then apous bie v thie! 
mud hilf uqud hilt soha itis of depth vuying 
trom]. to 15 fect In orda cntyely to pet rid of the 
hqtils deep channels irc then cut veross the mass 
by which they we diuncd off when the depo it soon 
b comes sufhicicutl, stiff to pormit of its bem ye du, 
ont md spread upon the do yuir ground where to 
ws st the d siccation iat 1s turned over tso or three 
timcs a day by means of thuiow diawnty a horse 

The time necessary tor the requisite desice son 
vaics pgood deal wcording to the se ison of the you 
tue temper iturc ind the dry or moist stite of the 
ttmosphere kre yct it 18 entnely deprived of hu 
imdity the mitter is collected into he ys vuyim. mn 
size usuuly from 8 to ly yuds high and trom 60 
to $0 yirds lon, by 25 or 0 yuds wide Lhes 
he ys or mounds gena Wly remun ot twolvernonth 
untouched sometimes cven for two o1 three ycars, 
bitas fwt as the miutcrialis requircd they «ro 
worked from onc of the sides by moines of pick rxcs, 
shovels and rakes, the pieces sez uated ue then 
ensily brolen and rcduccd to powder foreign sub 
stances beng carcfully excluded This oper vtion 
which 18 the last the mutter undergocs, 1s perf med 
by women Lhe poudrette then wppeirs hhe + mould 
otagrey black colom hyht greisy to the touch finely 
Bramed and giving out a pirticular faint and nau 
scous odour 

The tiner particles of matter cairied by the hquids 
into the lower busins ind the:c more graduilly de 
posited in combination with a prceipit ite trom the 
wine yield a vuicty of poudrette preferred by the 
farmers, for its supenlor furtihing properties In thus 
case the drying prucess 18 conducted more slowly and 
With mone difhculty than i the other, but more com- 

letel 
e in goneral the poudrette ig dried with great diffi- 
culty, 1t appears to have an cxtrome athnity for 


At the Voie 50,000 setrers * 


sent into the departments 20,000 ,, 





‘Total sale 70,000 ,, 
al priccs of 7, 8, and 9 francs the setier 


‘““Llus is equal, at the average price of 
8 frances, to 22,1007 sterling 

“Ihe refuse lauds, as fast as they over- 
flow the basins, or aie passed through the 
Chenucal works, are conducted intu the public 
sewels, ind through them into the Seme, 
nearly opposite the Fardin des Plintes They 
thus fall ito the racr at the very commence 
ment of its course through Pant, and pollute tts 
wators before they hare reached the various 
works lowe doun and near the ecntre of the 
cily where they are rared and distrebuted fur 
houschald purposes, for the supply of baths, and 
for the public fountains 

‘ fats arc found hy thousands in tlre Voie, 
umd thei voriity ws such, thit T have often 
known them, during a single mght, convert 
into skeletons the careasses of twenty horses 
Which hid been browzht thither the eventme 
before ‘Lhe boncs me burnt to how the 
coppers, or to get md of them 

‘ Spc dung of the disgusting practices at the 
Von, Mr Gisquct says ‘I have seen moun 
stuhk nuked, pissing entire days in the midst 
of the bisins, seclung for any objects of value 
they mught contain I have seen others tish 
me for the rotten fish the market mspectors 
had cused to be thrown into the basins Two 
Cudlords of spolt ad stinkin, mackerel were 
tlaown ito the lugest of the basins, two 
hours afterwards all the fish had disap 
pearcd 

‘'Lhe emanations fiom the Voie are, 8 
my wcll be supposed, most powcrtully of 
fensive ‘To v stringer unaccustomed to the 
umosphere surrounding them it would be 
almost mmpossible to make the tour of the 
basins without hemg more or less affeetcd 
With a disposition to nausea Targe and nu- 
nurous bubbles ot gas are seen constantly 
nising fiom a like of urme and water, while 
evaporation of the most foul desemption 15 
going on fiom many acres of surrounding 
ground, upen which the solid mattc ris spread 
to dry ’ 

‘The lite M Parent du Chatclet, e high 
authority on this matter, stoted (in 1833) 


witcr few substance 4 give out moisture more slowly, 
or absorb it moice greedily from the ai 
A pocd de lof hew 18 generated in the heaps of 

desicc utcd mitter Thisis uways sensible tothe touch, 
wid sometimes results in spont neous combustion 

‘ Tbe antensity of this hcat is not im proportion te 
the clcv ition of temperature of the atmosphere = 1tas 
promoted by moisture The en) mewsot « tinguish- 
mg, the 410 When 1tisonce developed 1s to turn over the 
miss from top to bottom im order to expose it to the 
ur Waoterthiown upon it unlessin vory large quan- 
tities would only inercuse its activity ” 

* 4} licwped bushclscach, English mi wsinra, 
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that dhe crnanations from the Voirie were in 
supportable within a circumference of 2000 
inéties (about a mile and a quarter, English 
measuie), while the winds carned them 
sometimes, as was shown when an official 
inquiry was made as to the ravages and causes 
of cholera, 2} miles, and in certain states of 
the atmosphere, 8 French miles (not quite 
* English miles) The same high authority 
has also stated, that in addition to the emana 
tuons from the cesspool mattcr at the Voirie thie 
greate: pait of the carcasses of about 12,000 
horses, and betwecn 25,000 ind 30,000 smallcr 
animals, were allowed to rot upun the ground 
there 

To abate this nuisance a new Voile was, 
more than 20 ycais since, formed in the 
forest of Bondy, 6 miles from Pais It con 
sists of eight basins, four on cach side of thic 
Canal de ] Ourcq, arranged hhe those at Mont 
jaucon ‘The area of these basins 15 little 
short of 96,000 square yards, and then col- 
lective capacity upwards of 261,000 cubic 
yards ‘The expectations of the rchef that 
w uld be cxperienced from the cstablishment 
of the new Voie an the forest have 1 ot bicn 
realized The movable cesspools only lic 
bcen conveyed there, by boats on the cand 
to be emptied, the empty casks bang cou 
veyed back by the same boats ‘Lhe basins 
are not ,ct full, for the couvesyance by the 
Canal de ] Oureq 1s costly, and am winter its 
trafhu is sometimes suspended by its boing 
fioven In one year the cost of conveying 
these movable ccsspools to Lbondy wis little 
short of 15001 

In the litest Report on this sulyject (1637) 
the Commissioners, of whom M VPucnt du 
(‘hatelet was one, 1ecominend that all tlic 
‘esspool inatte: at the Vonies should be dis 
ullected M Salmon, afte: a course of che 
mical experments (the Report of the Com 
mission states), disinfected and carbonized 1 
mass of mud and filth, contammg much 
organic matter, deposited (fiom a sewer) on 
the banks of the Seme 

The Commissioners sav, The discovay of 
“ME Salmon awakened the attention of the 
contractors of Montfaucon, who employed onc 
of om most skilful chemists to find for them 
a means of disinfection other than that for 
which M Salmon had taken out a patcnt 
M Sanson and some other persons niadc 
similar researches, and from then jomt im 
vestigations 1t resulted that disimfection uught 
be equally well produced with turf ashcs, wath 
carbonized turf, and with the simple debris 
of this very abundant substance, and that 
the same success might be obtained with saw 
dust, with the refuse matter of the tan-yaids, 
with garden mould, so abundant in the en 
virons of Pams, and with many other sub 
stances A curious experiment has even 
shown, that after mixing with o clayev earth 
& portion of fecal matter, 1t was only neces 
sary to carbonize this jxme to obtain a 


perfect disinfectant powder Theory had al 
ready mndicated the result 

This disinfection, however, has not been 
carried out in the Voimnes, nor in the manu 
facture of poudiette 

From the account of the general refuse 
depositories of Paris we pass to the particular 
receptacles or cesspools of the French capital 

The Parisian cesspools are of two sorts — 

1 Fixed or excavated cesspools 

2 Movable cesspools 

“In early times the excavated cesspools or 
pits were constructed in the rudest manner, 
and cleaned out more or less frequently, or 
utterly neglected, at the discretion of their 
ownt1s As the city increased mm size, how 
cvei1, and as the permeations necessamnly 
tihing place ito the soul accumulated in the 
lapse of centuries, the evil resulting was found 
to be of grave magnitude, calling for prompt 
and vigorous interference on the part of the 
quthortics It appears certain that prior to 
the vear 1819 (when a strict ordonnance 
wis issucd on the subject) the cesspools were 
vcly carelessly constructed For the most 
pait they were far from water-tight, and very 
probably were not intended to be otherwise 
Gonscquently, nearly the whole of the fluid 
matter within them draimed into the springs 
bencath the substratum, or became absorbed 
by the surrounding soil Nor was this the 
only evil the bascment walls of the houses 
became saturated with the offensive permea 
tions, and the atmosphere, more particularly 
in the intcrior of the dwellings, tated with 


i then cvxhalations 


“fhe movable cesspools, for the most part, 
consist simply of tanks or barrels, which, when 
full, arc removed to some convenient spot fo1 
the purpose of thur contents being discharged 
‘Lluis form of ecsspool, though not leading to 
that contamination of the substratum which 
is naturally induced by the fixed or excavated 
ci sspool, may occasion many offinsive nui- 
simces fiom carclessness in oveifilling, 01 m 
the process of emptying ” 

‘“‘the movable cesspools are of two hinds, 
thc ont, says Mr Rammell, “ extremely sim 
ple and primitive in construction, the other 
more complicated The former retains all the 
rcfuse both liquid and solid, passed into it, 
the latter retains only the solid matter, the 
liquid bemg separated by a sort of stramer, 
and running off ito another receptacle 

“The advantage of this scparating ap 
piratus 1s, that those cesspools provided with 
it requirc to be emptied less frequently than 
the otheas, the sobd matter being alone 
r‘tained in the movable part The hquid 
portion 15 withdrawn from the tank into which 
it 1s received by pumping 

* The other kind of movable cesspool con 
sists simply of a wooden cask set on end, and 
having its top pierced to admit the soul-pipe 
Tt 1s intended to retain both solid and hquid 
matter When full, 1t 1s detached, and the 
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aperture in the top having been closed bya 
tight fitting hd secured by an iron bar placed 
acLoss, it 18 removed, and an empty one 1m 
mediately substituted for 1t 

“The movable cesspool last deseribed 15 
much more gencrally used than the othcr kind, 
very few are turnished with the separ iting ap 
paratus But the use of either sort, I am told, 
1s not on the increase The movable cess 
pools are found, on the whole, to be more 
expensive than the fixed, besides cntulng 
many imconveniences, one of which is the 
flequent entrance of workmen upon the pri 
muses for the purpose of 1cmoving them, which 
sometimes has to be donc cvery second o1 
thid day Morcover, it the cash become im 
the slightest degree ovcrchuyed, there 1s in 
oveiflow of mattcr ” 

Indecd, the movable system of eesspools 
(it appears from furtha weounts) secs to 
be now adopted only in those plucs wher 
fired ccsspools could not be altciacd imu 
cordance with the ordonnancc, ot wh ve at 
ws desired to avoid the first cost of 2 fined 
cosspool 

An oidonnance of 1819 enacts parcinptorily 
that all cesspools, fixed or cvxcavated, th on 


existing, sh ull be altcicdin weord ince with its | 


Plovisious upon the tust subse quent emptyin, 
witer the date of the enictm ent, or at that be 
found umpiracticable, they shul be filled up 
‘Lhis full delegation of power to & contr uiscd 
wthoity was the cvimplk prompting our 
late stuingent enactments is to buildings and 
pewelage 

The French ordonnance provides uso thit 
the walls, arches, and bottoms of the cesspools 
shall be constiucted of uvery hud descuiption 
of stone, Known as “piciics moulmecs (iil 
stone), the mortar used is to be hydi ilu 
lime and clean river sand) = ach uchis to b 
30 to 3o centimetres (12 to LL inches, an 
thichnoss, and the walls £) to 90 Comtimeties 
(18 to 20 inches) the intcver ho ht not to 
be less than 2 metres (2 wuds 6 inchcs) 
A soul pipe is always to be plaued in the 
middle of the cesspool, its inteo1r dune ter 
15 not to be less than 9ginches ma pottery ware 
piping, or TF amches in casturon — Levent pipe 
not less than 9% mchcs mm diuneter, is to be 
enzcd up to the level of the chimney tops 
or to that of the Chimneys of the wyoming 
houses = Thus as, if. possiblk, to divert the 
smell from the house to which the cosspool 
1s attached 

“A principal object of the erdonnanc,’ it 1s 
stated an the Reports ‘ was to cusmic the 
cesspools bemg thencetorth made witar ght 
so that tmthe: pollution of the substiatum 
and spiings might bo pircvented, and the 
provisions for its attainment have becn very 
strictly enforced by the polwe Lhe present 
cesppools arc, in fact, watcr tight constructions 
ret uning the whole of the hquids prssed into 
them until the sume aie withdrawn by artificr i 
means ‘he advantage has its attemdant in 





conveniences, and, morcover, has been deatly 
paid foi, to1, ndependently of the cost of the 
wlterations and the imereased cost of making 
the cesspools in the outset—the lquids no 
longer diaiming away by natural permeation 
—the constant expense of emptying them ha 
enormously invica ed In the better class o: 
houses, where water 1s more freely used, the 
operation has now to be repeated every three, 
fou, or five months, whereas formerly the 
cesspool wis emptied every eighteen months 
or two years An mcicascd watc, supply has 
ulded to the evil, nioder ite cve 1 bow as the 
extcnt of that supply 1s 

“Tt is estimated that, in the better class of 
houscs, the duly quintity of muatier, mcluding 
the woiter necessary for © anhness and to 
ensure the possige of the solids throush the 
soll pipe, piss anto the cesspool from € ach 
mndividial, amounts to 1} litre (3 08 Enghsh 
pits) Loreign substances are found in gic it 
abundiuice a the eesspools, the lirge sosl 
Pip s permitting thea casy mtrodnction, so 
that the cesspool becomes the co nmon re 
cepticle for a great vauicty of articles that 16 Is 
Pdosticd sceretly to set and of Article 19 of the 
i Police Le subitions directs that nightmen find 
inf my artiles im the cesspools especially 
such ow lout to the suspicion of & erme or 
muisdeime anor, Shull make wy declaration of the 
fut the sume diy to a Comuussary of Polec 

Tn dl such iitters the police regulations of 
Fi uiee ue far more string: ut aud cvacting than 
those of Lu tund 

‘Phe cesspools vary considerably in foul 
ness contintuesthe Iheport, 6 andeles remark 
abl that those contauning the qicatest proportion of 
walor are the most foul and dangerous — This 15 
wconuted for by the imeiecascd quantity of sul 
phurcttcd hydrogen gas evolved and as more 
puuiculily the case wheac, from thew large 
siz), or from the surall number of people usin 
thei inuch tine is allowcd for the matter to 
stusnate and decompose im them Soap suds 
ae Suid to wld anitermilly to them offensive 
add tuiicrous conditiou Lhe BOUINESS of the 
cesspoaly therefore would appear to be um ducet 
proportion to the CLLANLY habils of the uunates 
of the houses to whuh they respectively belong 
Where wine picdomunates ammonical vet 
potas are givon olf m considerable quantities, 
mid uthoush these allect the eyes of those ex 
posed to tham—an t the nightmcn sufler much 
from anftliummetion of these organs—no danger 
to hteaesults Lhe inflammation, however, 15 
often suthae ily cute to produce temporary 
blindness, and from this cause the men are at 
tues thrown out ol work for days together ” * 

*Ldid not how any ot the London nightmen or 
scwormen complin of mil. omaition in the cyes, and 
no such effect was visible, nor thit they puftcred from 
tempor uy blindness or were mdeucd thrown out ot 
woth trom wy such cise thev meuely remarked 
that they were first dazzled or dazed,’ with the 
soll But the fvbour of the Parisiin is fir more cents 
nuous mdic ular thin the London ughtman, owin, 


in v great degree to the system of movable cesspool 
in Puls 
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ThE emptying of the cesspools 18 the next 
port to be considered 

No cesspool 1s allowed to be emptied in Pans, 
and no mghtman’s cart, céntamning soil, 18 al 
lowed to be in the streets from 8am to 10 
rs from October Ist to March 3lst, nor 
from 8am toll pw from April Ist to Sep 
tember 30th In the winter season the hours 
of labour permitted by law are ten, and in the 
suinmer season seven, out of the twenty four, 
whilean London the hours of night work are 
limited to five, without any distinction of sea 
son These hours, however, only relate to the 
cleansing of the fixed cesspools of Paris 

Fixed or excavated cesspools are empticd 
into carts, which are driven to the receptacles 
As far as regards the 1cmoval of wight soil 
along the streets, there are far more fiequent 
complaints of stench and annoyance in Patis 
than m London None of these cesspools can 
be emptied without authority from the police, 
and the police exercise a vigilant supervision 
over the whole arrangements, neither cam any 
cesspool, after being emptied, be closcd without 
a wiitten authority, after inspection, by the 
Director of Health, nor can a cesspool, if 
found defective when cmpticd, be repaired 
without such authority 

“With 1egard to the movable cesspool,” it 
1s reported, “‘ the process of emptying 1s very 
simple, though undoubtcdly demanding a con 
siderable expenditure of labour The tank on 
banel, when filled, 1s disconnected from the 
soul pipe, an empty one being immediately sub 
stituted in its place, and the bung hole hi ing 
securely closed, 1t15 conveyed away on avchiclk, 
somewhat resembling a brewers dray (which 
holds about exght or ten of them), to the spot 
appointed as the depository of its discharged 
contents Tne removal of movable cesspools 
1s allowed to take place during the day ’ 

In opening a cesspool in Paris, precautions 
are always taken to prevent aceidcnts which 
might result from the escape 01 ignition of the 
gases 

The gencral, not to say universal, mode of 
emptying the fixed or excavated cesspools 15 to 
pump the contents mito closed carts for trans- 

ort 
z “ This operation 1s,” says Mi Rammell, 
“performed with two descriptions of pumps, one 
working on what may be called the hydraulic 

rinciple, the other on the pneumatic In the 
tormer, the valves are placed in the pipe com 
municating between the cesspool and the cat, 
and the matter ityelfis pumped In the latter, 
the valves are placed beyond the cart, and the 
air being pumped out of the cart the matter 
flows into it to fill up the vacuum so occa- 
sioned The 1eal principle is of course the 
same in both cases, the matter being forced up 
by atmospheric pressure One advantage of 
the pneumatic system 1s, that there are no 
valves to impede the free passage of matter 
through the suction pipe, another, that it per 
mits the use of a pipe of large: diameter 

v 


«“ The cart employed for the pneumatw sys- 
tem consists of an iron cylinder, mounted 


sometimes upon four, but generally upon two 
wheels, the latter arrangement being found to 
be the more convenient Previous to use at 
the cesspool, the carts are drawn to a branch 
establishment, situate just within the Barriére 
du Combat, where they are exhausted of sar 
with an au pump, worked by steam power A 
12 horse engine erected there 1s capable of ex 

hausting five carts atthe same time, the vacuum 
produced being equal to 28g inches (72 cent1 

metres) of mercury <A cart (an good repan, 
and upon two wheels) will presei ve a practical 
vacuum for 48 hous after exhaustion ” 

The total weight of one of these carts when 
full 1s about 3 tons and 8 ewt This 1s some- 
what more than the weight of the contents of 
a London waggon employed in night soil car- 
liage = ‘Lhice horses are attached to each cart 

When an openug into the cesspool has been 
effected, a suction pipe on the pneumatic prin- 
ciple 1s laid from the cesspool to the cat 
‘Lhis pipo 1s 348 inches in diameter, and 1s im 
separate pieces of about 10 feet each, with 
others shorter (down even to 1 foot), to 
make up any exact length reqmred Two 
hinds are commonly used, one made of leather, 
haying 10n wire wound spirally inside to pre- 
vent collapse, the other of copper The leather 
pipe 1s used where a certain degree of pliabi 
litv as required, the copper for the straaght 
parts of the line, and for determined curves , 
pieces struck trom vailous radu beimg made 
for the puipose 

Gutta percha has been tri.d as a substitute 
for cathai in the piping, but was pronounced 
hable to spht, and its use was abandoned so 
with India rubber in London 

Lhe communication between the suction- 
pipe and the vehicle used by the mightmen io 
opcucd by withdi wing a plug by means of a 
forked 10d into the “ recess” (hollow) of the 
machine, an opcration tashing the muscu 
lar powers of twomen This done, the cess- 
pool contents rush into the cart, beng forced 
up by the weight of the atmosphere to occupy 
the existmg vacuum, this occupies about 
thice minutes ‘The cart, however, 1s then but 
three fourths filled with matter, the remaiming 
fourth being occupied by the rarefied an pre- 
viously 1n the cart, and by the air contained in 
the suction pipe This air is next withdrawn 
by the action of a small arr pump, worked usu 
ally by two, but sometimes by one man The 
air pump is placed on the ground at a little dis- 
tance from the cesspool cart, and communi 
cates with it by a flexible India rubber tube, an 
inch in diameter The air, as fast as it 18 
pumped out, 1s forced through another India- 
ruller tube ot sumilar dimensions, which com- 
municates with a furnace, also placed on the 
ground at a little distance from the air pump, 
the pump occupying the middle space between 
the cart and the furnace, the furnace and the 
pump being portable To asceriam when the 
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vohiole x6 fall, a short glass tube 1s inserted in 
the end of the ar-pipe (the end beng of 


brass), and through this, with the help of a} duced, drawn up into the cart. 


small lantern, the matter 1s seen to rise 

‘““The number of carts required for each 
operation,” states Mr Rammell, “of course va 
ries according to the size of the cesspool to be 
empthed, but as these contain on the average 
about five cart-loads, thatis the number usu 
ally sent.* 

“In addition to the carts for the transport 
of the mght-sou, a hght covered spring van 
drawn by one horse is used to cariy the tools, 
&c, required in the process 

“ These tools consist of— 

“] An air pump when tho work is to be 
done on the pneumatic system, and of an hy 
draulic pump when it is to b. done on the 
hydraulic system 

“2 About 50 métres of suction pipe of va 
110u3 forms and lengths 

“3 Afurnace fo. the purpose of burning 
the gases 

“4 Wooden hods for tho removal of the 
sohid might soil 

“§ Pails, a ladder, pincers, leve1s, ham 
mers, and other articles ” 

I have hitherto spohen of the Pneumatic 
System of emptying the Parisian cesspools 
The results of the Hydraulic Systeny aie so 
similar, as regards time, &c, that only a brief 
notice 1s requred ‘The hydrauhe pump 1s 
worked by four men, it 1s placed on the ground 
in the place most convenient foi the operation, 
and the cait 1s filled in the space of from thiee 
to five minutes 

A furnace 1s used 

“ The furnace,” says the Report, ‘ consists 
of a sheet iron cylinde:, about mince inches in 
diametei, pierced with small holes, and covered 
with a conical cap to prevent the flame sprcad- 
mg The vent pipe first communicates undcr- 
neath with a small reservoir, intended to 
<ontam the matter im case the operation 
should be carried too far <A piece is inserted 
in the bottom of this reseivou, by unscrewing 
which it may be empticd ‘The furnace I» 
sometimes fixed upon a plank, which 1ests 
upon two projecting pieces belund the cart ” 

An indicator 1s also used to show the advance 
ment of the filling of the cart, a glass tube 
and a cork float ale the chief portions of the 
appaiatus of the indicator 

“ Towards the end of the operation, when 
the quantity of matter remaming in the cess 
pool, although sufficiently fluid, 15 too shallow 


* Jt must be recollected to account for the grerter 
quantity of matter between the cesspools of Paris and 
London, that the Fiheuch fixed ccsspool from the 
groater average of inm vtcs to each house must neces 
sarily contain about three times and a half as much as 
that of a London cesspool If the dwellers in a 
Parisian house, instead of averaging twenty four, 
averaged betwecn seven wid eight, asin London tho 
c.sspool contents 1n Paiis would at the above rate 
be between four and five tons (as it 152m London) fo1 
the averago of each house 


for pumping, 1t 1s scooped into a largo pail, 
and,'the end of the suction-pipe ye ge 
en the 


matter 1s mm too solid a state to pass through 
the prpe, 1t 1s carned to the cart in hods, un- 
less it 18 am considerable quantity In that 
case it 18 removed in vessels called tineties, 
m the shape of a truncated cone, holding 
each about 34 cubic feet These vessels are 
closed with a lid, and are lifted into an open 
wageon tor transport ” 

Ot these two systems the pneumatic 1s the 
move costly, and i» likely to be supplanted by 
the hydraulic Tach system, according to Mr 
Rammell, is still a nuisance, as, in spite of 
every precaution, the gases escape the moment 
the cesspool emptymg 1s tommenced, and 
viliate the atmosphc1e They force their way 
very often through the joints of the pipes, and 
are insufheiently consumed in the furnaces, 
Mi Rammcll mentions lis having twiee, 
aftci witnessing two of these operations, sut- 
teicd from attachs of illness On the first 
oecasion, the men omitted to burn the foul 
ur, and the atmosphere being heavy wath 
moisture, the odour was so intense that 1t was 
smelt from the Rue du Port Mahon to the Rue 
Menars, more than 400 yards distant 

‘Lhe emptying of the cesspools 1s let by con 
tract, the commune acting in tho hght of a 
pioprietor ‘To obtain a contract, a man must 
have license 01 peimiussion from the prefect of 
police, and such license is only granted after 
proof that the applicant 15 provided with the 
necessary apparatus, carts, &c, and also with 
a suitable depdt for the reception of the 
pumps, carts, &c, when not in use The 
stoch in trade of a contractor 1s inspected at 
least twice a year, and if found inadequate or 
out of 1epm the liccnse 38 commonly with 
diawn ‘Lhe “gangs of mghtmen employed 
by the contractors are fixed by the law at four 
men cach (the number employed m London), 
but without any legal provision on the subject 
The terms of these contracts are not stated, 
but they appear to have ceased to be under- 
takings by individual capitalists, being all in 
the hands of companies, hnown a8 compagnies 
de vidanges (filth compamies) There are now 
eight companies in Pans carrying on these 
operations More than half of the whole 
worl, however, 1s accomplished by one com 
pany, the “ Compagme Richer” The capital 
invested im their working stock 1s said to ex- 
eeed 4,800,000 francs (200,0001) They now 
requue the labour of 350 horses, and the use 
of 120 vclucles of different descriptions 

Tle construction of a cesspool in Pans costs 
about 18/ as an average The houses con- 
taining from 80 to 70 inmates may have two, 
and occasionally moie, cesspools Taking the 
average at one and a half, the capital sunk ina 
cesspool 1s 277 Mr Rammell says — 

“ Adopting theso calculations cf the number 
of cesspools to each house, and their cost, and 
allowing only the small quantity of 1 litre (8 0S 
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pitite) of matter to each individual, the annual 
nse of the cesspool system in Paris, per 
‘ house containing 24 persons, will be,— 

“ For interest, at 5 per cent upon capital 
gunk m works of construction, li 7s 

“For extraction and removal of matter, 
51, Lis 

Total, 67 18s 

ae annual expense per inhabitant will be 
5s 

“The latter, then, may be takcn as the 
average yearly sum per head actually paid by 
that portion of the mhabitants of Paris who 
use the cesspools ” 

The followmg, among others before shown, 
are the conclusions airived at by Mr Rum 
mel] -~ 

1 “ That with the most pei fect regulations, 
and the application of machines constructed 
upon scientific principles, the operation of 
emptying cesspools is still a nuisance, not only 
to the inmates of the house to which 1t belongs, 
but to those of the neighbouring houses, and 
to persons passing in the strect 

2 “ That the cesspool system of Pars pre 
sents an obstacle to the proper extension of 
the water supply, and consequently represses 
the growth of habits of personal and domestic 
cleanliness, with their immense moral results, 
and that in this respect it may be said to bo 
inconsistent with a high degrco of civilization 
of the masses of any community 

3 “That, compared with a tubular svstein of 
refuse di ainage, 1t 1s an evccedingly expensive 
mode of disposing of the feecal 1etuse of atown ” 


Or THE EMPTLING OF THE LONDON CLssPoors 
BY Pump anp Hosr 


HAVING now ascertamed the quantity of wet 
house refuse annually deposited in the cess- 
pools of the metropolis, the ncxt stcp is to 
show the means by which these 13,000,000 
cubic fect of cesspoolage are removed, and 
whence they are conveyed, as well as the con 
dition of the labourers engaged in the business 

There are two methods otf removing the soil 
from the tanks — 

1. By pump and hose, or the hydiaulic 
method , 

2 By shovel and tube, or manual labow 

The first of these 1s the new French mode, 
and the other the old English method ot pcr- 
forming the work The distinctive feature bc- 
tween the two 1s, that 1n the one case theicfuse 
18 discharged by means of pipes into the sewers, 
and in the other that 1t 1s conveyed by means 
of carts to some distant night yard 

sition A the French method, therefore, 
the cesspoolage ultamately becomes sewage, tlic 
refuse being deposited in a cesspool fora greater 
or a less space of time, and finally discharged 
into the sewers, so that 1t 1s a kind of mter- 
mediate process between the cesspool system 
and the sewer system of defecating a town, 
veing, as 1t were, a compound of the two 

a 


The great advantage of the sewer systeit, &’ 
contradistinguished from the cesspool system: 
of defecation, 1s, that 1t admits of the wet refuse 
being removed from the neighbourhood of the 
house as soon asit 18 produced, while the ad- 
vantage of the cesspool system, as contre- 
distinguished from the sewer system, 18, that 1¢ 
prevents the contamination of the river whence 
the town draws its principal supply of water 
The cesspool system of defecation remedies 
the main evil of the sewer system, and the 
sewer system the main evil of the cesspoof 
system The French mode of emptying cess- 
pools, however, appears to have the pecuhar 
property of combining the ul effects of both 
systems without the advantages of either The 
refuse of the house not only remains rotting 
and seething for months under the noses of the 
household, but it 1s ultimately — that 18, after 
more than a year’s decomposition—washed into 
the stream from which the inhabitants are sup- 
plied with water, and so returned to them di- 
Juted in the form of aqua pura, for washing, 
cooking, or drmking The sole benefit accrn- 
ing from the French mode of nightmanship 1s, 
that 1t performs a nolsome operation in acom 
paratively cleanly manner, but surely this 1s & 
small compensation forthe evils attendant upon 
it The noses of those who prefer stagnant ces»- 
pools to rapid sewers cannot bc so particularly 
sensitive, that for the sake ofavoiding the smell 
of the mghtman’s cart they would rather that 
its contents should be discharged into the 
w itcr that they use for household purposes 

The hydraulic or pump and hose method of 
emptying the cesspools 1s now practised by the 
Comt of Sewers who introduced the process 
into London in the winter of 1847 The ap- 
paiatus used in this country consists of a1 
hydrauhe pump, which 1s generally placed six 
or cight filet distant from, but sometimes close 
to, the cesspool —indeed, on its edge It is 
worked by two mcn, “just up and down,” as 
one of the labomers described 1t to me, “ hke « 
firocnginc” <A suction-pipe, with an irom 
nozzle, 1s pliccd 1n the cesspool, into which 1s 
first introducc d a deodonising fluid, in the pro- 
portion, as well as can be estumated, of a pint 
to a square yird of matter, and diluted with 
watcr from the fue plugs : 

The pipes are of leather, the suction-pipes 
being wrapped with spring iron wire at the 
jomts Indiaiubber pipes were used, and 
“‘ answetied very tidy,” one of the gangers told 
me, but thev were too expensive, the matenal 
being soon worn out they were only tricd five 
orsix months The pipes now employed differ 
In no lespect of size or appearance from the 
leathern fire engine pipes, and as the work is 
always done in the daytime, and no smell arises 
fiom it, the neighbourhoods often alarmed, and 
people begin to ask where the fireis One out- 
sideman said, “ Why, that’s always asked Ive 
been ashed—ay, I dare say a hundred times 
in a day—‘ Where's the fire? where’s the 
fic°’” A cesspool, by this process, has hgen 
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emptied into a sewer at 300 yards distant. 
The pipe is placed within the nearest gullyhole, 
down which the matter 1s washed into the 
sewer. When the cesspool 1s emptied, it 18 
well sluced with water, the water 1s pumped 
unto the sewer, and then the work 1s complete 

The pumping 1s occasionally very hard work, 
making the shoulders and backache gnevously, 
indeed, some cesspools have been found so long 
neglected, and so choked with rags and rub- 
bish, that manual labour had to be resorted to, 
and the matter dug and tubbed out, after the 
old mode of the nightmen A square yard of 
casspoolage 1s cleared out, under ordinary ci 
cumstances, in an hour, while an average dura 
tion of trme for the cleansing of a regulaily- 
sized cesspool 1s from three to four hours 

A pneumatic pump, with aniren cart, diawn 
by two horses (simular to the French inven 
tion), was tried as an experiment, but discon- 
tinued in a fortnight 

For the hydraulic method of emptying cess 
pools, a gang of four men, under the dircction 
of a ganger, who makes a fifth, 15 required 

The dwrsron of labour 1s as follows — 

1 The pumpmen, who, as then name un 
plies, work the engine or pumps 

2 The holeman, who goesinto the cesspool 
and stirs up the mattcr, soas to makeit as fluid 
as possible 

3 The outsideman, whose business 1t 1s to 
attend to the pipe, which reaches from the cess 
pool, along the surface of the street, 01 othcr 
place, to the gullyhole 

4 The ganger, whois the supeiintcndcnt 
of the whole, andis only sometimcs prescnt at 
the operation , he 1s not unfrequently engaged, 
while one cesspoolis being empticd, in mahing 
an examination or any nccessary arrangement 
for the opening of another Ile also gives 
notice (acting under the instruction of the clirh 
of the works) to the water company ot the dis 
trict, that the pumps will be at work in this or 
that place, a notice generally given a day in 
advance, and the water 13 supplied gratuitously, 
fiom a street fire-plug, and used at discretion, 
some cesspool contents requring three tinks 
more water than others to liquefy them sut 
ficient for pumping 

The cesspool pumping gangs ale 41x In num- 
ber, each consisting of five men, although the 
‘ outsidceman” 1s somctimes a strong youth ot 
seventeen or eighteen The whole work 15 
done by a contractor who makes an agiee 
ment with the Court of Sewe1s, and finds the 
necessary apparatus, appointing his own la 
bourers All the present labourers, however, 
have been selected as tsusty men from among 
the flushermen, the contractor concurring in 
the recommendation of the clerk of the works, 
or the inspector The cesspool scwermen work 
in six districts Two divisions (east and west) 
of Westminster, Finsbury and Holboin, 
Surrey and Kent, Tower Hamlets (now in 
elnding Poplar), and the City The distiicts 
vary in 912¢, but there 1s usually a gang devoted 
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to each in case of emergenty, however, a 
gang from another district (sa gimeng the 
flushermen) is sent to expedite azty pressing 
woik All the men are pad by the job, the 
payment being 2s each per job, to the pump 
men and holeman, and 8s to the ganger; 
but 1n addition to the 2s per job, the holeman 
has 6d a day extra, and the outsideman has 
6d a-day deducted from the 4s he would earn 
in two jobs, which 1s a frequent day's work. 
The men told me that they had tour or four and 
a halt days’ work (or eight or nie jobs) every 
weck, but such was the case more particu- 
larly when the householders were less cog- 
nizant of the work, and did not think of 
resorting to it, now, I am assured, the men’s 
averige employment may be put at five days 
a wech, or ten jobs 

The perquisites of these workmen are none, 
exccpt the houscholder sends them some re 
fieshmient on his own accord ‘There may be 
a perquisite, but very raiely, occurring to the 
holeman, should he find anything 1n the soil, 
but the finding 1s far less common than among 
the nightmen, with whom the process goes 
through different stages I did not hear among 
ecsspool sewermcen of anything being found 
by them 01 by their comrades, of coutse, when 
the soil 15 once absorbed into the pipe, 1t 15 
unseen on its course of deposit down the 
gully hole 

The men have no tiade societies, and no 
arrangements of any equivalent nature, no 
bencfit clubs or sick clubs, for which theu 
numbcr, indccd, 1s too small, or, as my in- 
formant somctimes wound up in a chimay, 
“No, nothing that way, sir” ‘They are sober 
and industrious men, chiefly married, and with: 
familics Into further statistics, however, of 
dict, rent, dc , I need not enter, concerning so 
smull a body, they are the same as among 
other well conducted labourers 

Ihe men find their own dresses, which are 
of the same cost form, and material as I havo 
described to pertun to the flushermen, also 
thar own “picks” and shovels, costing re 
spectively 2s 6d and 2s 3d each 

One cesspool sewerman told me, that when 
he was first a member of one of those gangs he 
was “awful abused” by the “regular night- 
men,’ 1f he came across any of them “ as was 
beery, poor fellows,” but that had all passed 
over now 

The total sum paid to the six gangs of la- 
boure1s in the course of the year would, at the 
rate of ten cesspools emptied per week, amount 
to the folowmg — 

Yearly Totak 
12 pumpmen, 10 jobs a weel each, 


20s per week, or 52/ per year, each £624 
6 holemen, ditto, ditto, with 2s 6d 
a-week extia ook 
G outsidemen, 20s a week, less by 
Gd aday, or 2s 6d a-week, 45/ 10s 
a year , 296 
Carried forward « &1271 
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508 
Yoarly Total 
Brought forward ‘ £1271 
Ggangeis, 30s a week each, or “8/ 
pei year . : 468 
£1739 


Any householder, &¢, who apples to the 
Court of Sewers, or to any officer of the comt 
whom he may hLnow, has his cesspool «leansed 
by the hydiaulic method, in the same way as 
he might employ any tiadusman to do any 
deseription of work proper to Ins calling The 
charge (by the Court of Sewcrs) 15 9s or bs 
per square yaid, according to pipeage, do 
required, a cesspool cinpticd by this system 
costs from 20s to 30s ‘Lhe charecs of the 
nightmen, who have to employ horses, &c , are 
necessaiily higher 


Estimating that throughout London 
60 cesspools are empticd by the hy 
drauhe method esery weck, or 3120 
every year, and the charge for cach to 
be on an average 25s , we have fo1 the 
gross receipts 3120 x 205 = £3900 
And deducting from this the sum 
paid for labour 1739 


£2161 


‘Lhis 13 upwaids of 323 per cent, but out 
of thas, interest on cypital and wow end icar 
of machincry have to be paid 

During the year ld0l, J am aedbly in 
formed that as many as 8000 sewers were 
emptied by the hydrauhe process, and calcu 
lating cach to have contuncd the average 
quantity of refuse, viz five tons o1 lords, o1 
about 180 cubu fect, we have an avec e ite of 
940,000 cub.e feet of cesspoolage ultimately 
carried off by the s¢wos This, howcvcr, 15 
onlv a twenty seventh of the entice quantity 

The sun paid m wages to the men ene aged 
in emptyig these 8000 ecsspools by the hy- 
draulic process would at the iate of 25 pu 
man to the four meibus of the gang and 
3s to the ganger, or lls in all for each oss 
pool, amount to Lo00/, which as 139? and 250 
cesspools li ss than the amount above given 


It shows a profit of 
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I enc the followmg buf and ch uvacterisue 
statement, which iy peculiat m showing the 
habitual restlessness of the mere labour My 
informant wes a stout, hale-loohing man, who 
had rarely hnown illness All these sort of 
labourers (nightmen included) scout the notion 
of the cholera attaching them / 

“Work, sir? Well, I think I do know what 
work 1s, and has hnown 1t since I was 1 child, 
and then I was sct to help atthe weaving My 
iriends were weavers at Norwich, and 26 years 
avo, until steam pulled working men down fiom 
bemg well paid and well off, it was a capital 
tlade Why, my father could sometimes earn 
3? at his work as a working weaver, there was 
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money for ever then, now 12s, a weeh 1s, I be- 
heve, the tip top earnings of his trade, But 
I didn’t like the confinement or the close ar tn 
the factorves, and so, when 1 grew big enough, 
I went to ground-work in the city (so he fre 

quently called Norwich), I call ground work 
such as digging drains and the hke Then 
I hsted into the Marines Oh, I hardly know 
what made me, men does foolish things and 
dont know why, 1ts human natur I’m sure 
iL wasnt the bounty of 3/ that tempted me, 
for 1 was doing muddhng, and sometimes had 
nicht work as well as ground woik to do 

I was then scnt to Sheerness and put on 
board the Thundcrer man of war, carryng 84 
zis, as a marme She sailcd through the 
Struts (of Gibraltar), and was three years 
and tlice months blockading tle Dardanelles, 
and cruising among the islands I never saw 
anything like such fortifications as at the Dar- 
danelles , why, there was mortars thcre as 
would throw a ton weight No, I never head 
of thur having been fired Yes, we some 

timcs got leave for a party to go ashore on 
one of the islands They called then Gieeh 
ilinds but J tincy as how it was Lurks near 
the Dardinclles O yes, the men on the 
islands was civil enough to us, they nover 
spohe to us, and we never spoke to them 

The sulors somctimes, and mdced the lot of 
us, would have bits of laths with them, laugh 

ing at €m aod taking sights at ‘em and such 
he Why, Ive seen a fine-dressed Turk, 
one of thon grand gentiLmen there, when 
a couple of bwlors lis each been taking a 
sight at lim, and dancing the shuffle along 
With if make each on ’em alow bow, as solemn 
as conld bo =Porhaps he thought 1t was away 
of boing civil mm our countiy ! J’ve seen some 
of the heid ones stuch ove. with so many 
hanves and catlisses, and belts, and pistols, 
and thins, that he looked lhe a eutler’s shop- 
window Wewcere ordered home at last, and 
wica beam sone months in banachs, which 
Tdidntx lish at Wl, were paid off at Ply mouth 

Ole a barrack lifes anything but pleasant, but 
Ive doie with it After that I was eight years 
and a quartc: a gentlemans se1vant, coach- 
mn o1 wything (in Norwich), and then got 
tured of that and came to London, and got to 
cround and new sewer-wotkh, and have been on 
the seweis avove five ycars Yes, I prefer the 
sewers to the Grech islands JT was one of the 
fist st as worked a pump There was a great 
many spectators, 1 dais say as there was 40 
shientifie gentlemen I’ve been on the sewers, 
flushing and pumping, ever since The houses 
we clean out, all says it’s far the best plan, 
omsis Never no more nightmen,’ they say 

You see sir, our plan’s far less trouble to the 
peopl in the house, and there’s no smell— 
\cast I ncver found no smcll, and it’s cheap, 
too In time the nightmen ‘ll disappeat , m 
course they must, there’s so many new dodges 
comes up, always some one of the working 
classes 1s a boing 1umed = If it am’t steam, 
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it's something else as knocks the bread out of 
ther mouths quite as quich ” 


Ur THE Presrnvt Disposan oF THn NicHt-Sorn 


It would appear, according to the previous cal 
culations, that of the 15,000,000 culie feet of 
house refuse annually deposited in the cess 
pools of the metropolis, about 500,000 cubic 
ieet me pumped by the krench process into 
the sewers, consequently there still remains 
about 14,500,000 cubic feet or about 401 000 
loads, to be disposed of by othe: mcans Ishall 
now piocced to explain how the ccsspoolage 
plopcr, that is to say, that which 15 icmoved 
bv cartage rather than by being discharged 
into the sewers, 15 ultimately got zid of 

Until about twenty months ags, whin the 
new sanitary 1cgulations concerning the dis 
posal of night soil came into opuration the 
cesspool matter was “shot” in a meht yard, 
cenerally also a dust yard ‘Lhese wore the 
vards ot the pansh contiators, and wee 
situate 1n Maiden lane, Paddington, &u de 
Any sweeper mightman, or any nightman, was 
permitted by the proprictoi of one of thes¢ 
places to deposit his might sol there for 
this the depositor received no payment, the 
plivilege of having “a shoot” bum, accounted 
sufficient 

There were, till within these six or e@ght 
years, I was informed, 00 places whore «css 
pool manne could be shot  Lhesc included 
thenightmen’s y ds and the wharve sof muut_.¢ 
dcalers (some of the small coasting vessels 
taking it as ballast), but as regards the cess 
pool filth, there are now none of these plices 
ot deposit, though some little, Iwas told, night 
be done by stealth 

Of one of these mght yard factories Di Gavin 
gave, in 1848, the followimg account — 

“On the western side ot Spitalficlds work 
house, and entering from asticet called Queen 
street, 1s a nightmans ymd <A he yp of dung 
ind refuse of every description, about the siz 
of a tolerably laige house, hes piled to the Icft 
of the yard, to the nght 1s an artificial pond 
into which the contents of eesspools uc thrown 
‘Lhe contents are allowed to dcsiceat: in the 
open air, and they aie frequently stiurrcd for 
that purpose The odour which was given oft 
when the contents were raked up, to give me 
an assurance that there was nothing so very 
bad in the alleged nuisance, drove me fiom 
the place with the utmost speed 

“On two sides of this hornd collection of 
éxcremental matter was a patent m inme mann 
factory To the nghtin this yard was a Jarge 
accumulation of dung, &¢ , but to the Icft there 
was an extensive layer of a compost of blood, 
whes, aud nitne acid, which gave out the 
most ho1iid, offensive, and disgusting con 
centration of putiescent odours it has ever 
been my lot to be the vactim of The whole 
place presented a most foul and filthy aspect, 
«nd an example of the cnormous outrages 
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which are perpetrated in London against 
society 

“Tt 1s a curious fact, that the parties who 
had charge of these two premises were each 
dead to the foulness of their own most pesti 
lential nmsances The mghtmans servant 
accused the premises of the manure manu- 
facturer as the source of perpetual toul smells, 
but thought his j ud fiec fiom any parheular 
cause of complant, while the scrvant of the 
pitent manure manufacture: diligently and 
cuncstly asserted the perfect ticedom of his 
masters yud from foul exhalations, but 
considered that the raking up of tho drying 
mizht soil on the other side of the wall was 
‘quite wful, and cnoush to hall anybody’ 

‘Tnmcdiately adjciammg the * patcnt ma 
nure imanufwtory is the cstablishment of a 
botth merchant Te complamed to mo m 
the strongest tarms of the ecapenses and 
mnovanccs he had been put to through the 
cmanations which flowed am the atmosphere 
having caused his bottles to spoil the wine 
Which was placed m such as hid not been 
vay recently washed Iie was compcllcd tre 
quently to change Ins striw and ficqucntly to 
wash his bottles, and considered that unless 
the nmsance could be suppressed, he would 
be compclicd to leave has present prenuscs * 

this and similar places weac suppressed 
soon ifter the passing of the samtary mea 
surcs of September, 1848 

The cesspool refuse, which was disposed of 
for manure was at that tone fist shot into 
rece sscs an the mht yard, where it was mixcd 
with cvhistcd hops proctucd fiom the brew 
houses, Which were sud to absorb the hquid 
portions, when sturcd up with the matter, and 
to idd not only to the consistency of the mass, 
but to ats rendier portubiaty for land manure 
o1 for stowice ina barze = It was also in ved 
with hhitcrcd straw from the mews, and with 
Stable ananure generally An old man who 
hiid worl cd many ve us—he did not huow how 
many—im one of these yards, told me that 
when this nieht sal wis ‘fresh shot and first 
mixed (with the hops, dc ), the stench was 
often dicadful “Tow we stood it,” he said, 
“JT dont hnow, but we did stand it” 

In onc of the mght and dust yrds, I ascer 
taincd that as many as 50 loads, half of them 
Wigeon loads, have becn shot from the pro 
pru tors own carts, and fiom the caits of the 
nightmen “using” the yard, in one morning, 
but the average “shoot” was about ten loads 
(half a waggon) a-day for 51. days 1n the week 

Ot the inode of m inufacture of this manure, 
9 full account has becn given in the details of 
the ecsspool systein of Paris, for the process 
was the same im London, although on a much 
small: seale, and indeed the manufacture 
here ww clacfly nm the hands of Fienchmen 

‘The manure was, after 1t had been deposited 
for periods vaijying fiom one month to five ox 
sn, sold to farmcirs and gardencrs at trom 
4s to 5s the cait load, although 4s, I was in. 
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formed, might have been the general average 
The cesspool matter, considered per se, was 
not worth, of late years, I am told, above 2s 
n ton (or & load, which 1s sometimes rather 
more and sometimes less than a ton) It 
was when mixed that the price was 45 to 
5s aton This cesspool filth was shot on the 
premises of the manufactuier gratuitously, as 
it was in any of the night-yards It was not 
until 1t had been kept some timo, and had 
been mixed (generally) with othe: manures, 
and sometimes with 10ad swecpings, that this 
manure was used in gardens, for 1t was suid 
that 1f this had not bcen donc, 1ts ammoniacal 
vapours would have been absorbcd and rctained 
by the leaves of the fruit-trecs 

‘Lhis mght soul manwe wis dcvotcd to two 
purposes—to the immanufactmie of deodoized 
and portable manine for exportation (chuictly 
to our sugar giowing colonies), and to the 
fertilization of the land around London 

When manutfactuied mito manure it was 
shipped—im new cashs gencrally, the manure 
casks of the outward voyige being tians- 
formed into the brown sugar c ishs of the home 
ward bound vessels J was told by a scaman 
who some years ago sailed to the West Indies, 
that these manwe casks in damp weather 
gave out an unplcasant odour 

Tt was only to the home cultivators who re- 
sided at no great distance from a night yaid, 
from five to six milcs or a little moje, that 
this manure was sold to be carted away, their 
attendance at the markcts with carts, w uggons, 
and houses, giving them facilities of convcyine 
the manure at a cheap rite But upwards of 
three fourths of the whole was scnt im barges 
into the more distant country parts, having 2 
ready wate: communi ition cithc by the 
Thames o1 by canal 

The purchase: nearer home convcyed it 
away mn his own cait, and wath lus own horses, 
which had perhaps come up to town J iden with 
cabbages to Covent Gardcn, 01 hay to Cum- 
berland-marhet, the cart bumg mad wate 
taught forthe purpose The “legal hours’ to 
be observed 1n the cleansing of ecsspools, and 
the transpoit of the contents upon such 
cleansing, not being icquired to be obscived in 
this second transport of the cesspool manuic 
it was carted away at any hour, as stable duag 
now 18 

It is not possible at the present time, when 
night-yards are no longer permitted to exist in 
T.ondon, and the manufacture of the nizht soul 
manure 13 consequently suppressed, to asucr 
tain the precise quantities disposed of com 
mercially, in a former state of things 

The money returns to the master-nightman 
for the manure he now collects need no 
figures The law requucs him to refrain from 
shooting this soil in his own yard, or im any 
inhabited part of the metropolis, and 1t 1s shot 
on the nearest faim to which he has access, 
merely for the privilege of shooting it, the 
farmoi paying nothing for the deposit, with 
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which he does what he pleases If 18 mixed 
with other refuse, I was told, at present, and 
kept as compost, or used on the land, but the 
change 1s too recent for the establishment of 
any systematic traffic in the article 


Or THE WorkKING NIGHTMEN AND THE 
MovE or Work 


Nicutwork, by the provisions of the Police 
Act, 1s not to be commenced before twelve ar 
night, nor continued beyond five in the morn 
inz, winter andsumme? alihe This regulation 
is known among the niglitmen as the “legal 
hours,’ and tends, in a measure, to account 
fo. the heterogeneous class of labourers who 
still seek mghtwork, fo1 strong men thin]. 
little of devoting a part of the might, as well as 
the working hours of the day, to tol A rub 
bish carter, a very powerfully built man, told 
me he was partial to mghtwork, and always 
looked out for it, evcn when m daily employ, 
as “1t was sometimes like found money” Th 
scaycngers, sweeps, dustmen, and labourers 
known as ground workers, are anxious to 
obtain night work when out of regular em- 
ployment, and, ten years and more since, it 
was often an available and remunerative re 
soulce 

Night work 1s, then, essentially, and perhaps 
necessarily, extra work, rathe: than a distinct 
calling followed by a scparate class of woikers 
‘Lhe generality of nightmen are scavengers, o1 
dustinen, or chimuey sweepers, or rubbish 
carters, or pipe layeis, or ground-workers, o 
coud portcis, carmen or stablemen, or men 
wolhing for the maikct gardeners round Lon 
don—all eatherin o1 out ofemployment Pes 
haps there is not at the present time in the 
whole metropohs a working mghtman who is 
sulcly a woiking nightman 

1415 almost the same with the master night 
min ‘Lhcy are generally maste: -chimney 
sweepers, scavengers, rubbish carters, and 
buildeis Somc ofthe contractors for the publi 
sticect seavengery, and the house-dust-bne 
cmpty ing, are (or have been) among the larges. 
employes of nightmen, but only in their indivi 
dual trading capacity, for they lave no contracts 
with the parishes concerning the emptying ot 
cesspools, indeed the parish or district corpo 
1ations have nothing to do with the matter I 
have already shown, that among the best 
patronised master nightmen are now the 
Comnussioners of the Court of Sewers 

For how long a period the master and wo1k 
ing chimney sweepers and scavengers hav 
been the master and labouring nightmen I am 
unable to discover, but 1t may be reasonable to 
assume that this connexion, as a matter of 
trade, existed in the mctropohs at the com 
menccment of the erghteenth century 

The pohee of Pans, as I have shown, have full 
control over cesspool cleansing, but the police 
of London are instructed merely to preven! 
night-work being carried on at a later or ear) 
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period than “the legal hours ,” stall a few mi- 
nutes either way are not regarded, and the legal 
hours, I am told, are almost always adhered to 

Nightwork 1s carried on—and has been 80 
earned on, within the memory of the oldest men 
m the trade, who had never heard their prede- 
cessors speak of any other system — after this 
method —-A gang of four men (exclusive of 
those who have the care of the horses, and who 
drive the night-carts to and from the scenes of 
the men’s labours at the cesspools) are set to 
work. The labour of the gang 1s divided, 
though not with any individual or especial 
strictness, as follows — 

1 The holeman, who goes into the cesspool 
and fills the tub 

2 The ropeman, who raises the tub when 
filled 

3 The tudmen (of whom there are two), who 
carry away the tub when raised, and empty 1t 
into the cart 

The mode of work may be thus briefly de 
scribed —Within a foot, orevenless sometimes, 
though often as much as three fect, bclow 
the surface of the ground (when the cesspool 1s 
away from the house) 1s whats called the “ main 
hole” This 1s the opening of the cesspool, and 
1s covered with flag stones, removable, wholly o1 
partially, by means of the pickaxe Ifthe cess 
»ool be immediately under the privy, the floor- 
mg, &¢,1Ss displaced Should the soil be near 
cnough to the surface, the tub 1s dipped into 1t, 
drawn out, the filth scraped from its exterio1 
with a shovel, or swept off with a besom, or 
washed off by water flung against it with suth 
cient force This done, the tubimen insert the 
pole through the handles of the tub, and bear 
it on their shoulders tothe cart The mode of 
carriage and the form of the tub have been 
dlready shown in an illustration, which 1 was 
assured by a mghtman who had secn it in a 
shopwindow (for he could not read), was “as 
nut’ral as life, tub and all ” 

Thus far, the 1opeman and the holeman gene 
rallyaid in filling the tub, but asthe soil becomes 
lower, the vessel 1s let down and drawn up full 
bytheropeman Whenthe soil becomes lower 
still, a ladder 1s usually planted inside the cess- 
pool, the “holeman,’ who 1s generally the 
strongest person in the gang, descends, shovels 
the tub full, having stirred up the refuse to 
loosen 1t, and the contents, being drawn up by 
the ropeman, are carned away as before de- 
scribed 

The labour 13 sometimes severe The tub 
when filled, thoughitisnever quite filled, weighs 
rarely less than eight stone, and sometimes 
more, “but that, you see, sir,” a mghtman said 
to me, “ depends on the nature of the sile” 

Beer, and bread and cheese, are given to the 
nightmen, and frequently gin, while at their 
work, but as the bestowal of the spiritis volun- 
tary, some householders from motives of econ- 
omy, or from being real or pretended members 
or admirers of the total-abstinence principles, 
tefuse to give any strong liquo1, and in that 


case—if such a determination to withhold the 
drink be known beforehand—the employers 
sometimes supply the men with a glass or two, 
and the men, when “ nothing better can be 
done,” club their own money, and send to some 
night house, often at a distance, to purchase 
a small quantity on their own account One 
maste: nightman said, he thought his men 
wolked best, mdeed he was sure of it, “ with a 
drop to heep them up ,” another thought it did 
them neither good nor harm, “in a moderate 
way of taking 1t” Both these informants were 
themselves temperate men, one rarely tasting 
spirits It1s commonly enough said, that ifthe 
nghtmen have no “ allowance,” they will work 
neither as qmuchly noras carefully os 1f accorded 
the customa.) gin “perquisite” One man, cer- 
tainly avery stiong active person, ¥ hose services 
where quickness mn the work was mdispensable 
might be valuable (and he had work as a 1ub 
bish carter uso), told me that he for one would 
not work for any man at mehtwork if there was 
not a fur allowance of drink, “to heep up his 
sticngth, and heknc wothers of the same mind 
On my asking him what he considered a “ fair” 
allowance, he told me that at least a bottle of gin 
among the gang of four was “looked for, and 
mostly had,ovcr a gentleman’s cesspool And 
httle enough, too, the man said, “ among four 
of us, what it holds if1ts public house gin 1s 
uncertain for you must know, sir, that somo 
bottles has great ‘lichs’ at their bottoms But 
I should say that there’s been a bottle of gin 
drunk at the (learing of every two, ay, and more 
than cvc1y two, out of thiee cesspools emptied 
in London, and now that I come to think on 
it, L should say thats been the case with three 
out of every tour ’ 

Some mastcr nightm«n, and more especially 
the sweeper nightmcn, work at the cesspools 
themselves, although many of them are men 
“well to do 1n the woild ’ One master I met 
with, who had the reputation of being “warm,” 
spohe of his own manual labour 1m shovelling 
filth in the same sclf complacent tone that we 
may imagine might be used by a grocer, worth 
las “ plum,’ who quietly intimates that he will 
scrve a washerwoman with her half ounce of 
tea, and weigh it for her himself, as politely as 
he would serve a duchess, for he wasnt above 
his business neither was the nightman 

On onc occasion I went to sce a gang of night- 
menatwork Large hornlanterns (tor the night 
was dark, though at intervals the stars shone 
brilliantly ) were placed at the edges of the cess- 
pool ‘Iwo poles also were temporarily fixed in 
the giound, to wluch lanterns were hung, but 
this 1s not always the case The work went 
rapidly on, with little noise and no confusion 

The scene was peculiar enough The arti. 
ficial hght, shining into the dark filthy looking 
cavern or cesspool, threw the adjacent houses 
into a deep shade All around was perfectly 
still, and there was not an incident to interrupt 
the labour, except that at one tame the window 
of aneighbouring house was thrown up,a night 
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eapped head was protruded, and then down was 
hanged the sash with an impatient curse It 
appeared as fa gentleman's slumbers had been 
disturbed, though the nightmen laughed and 
declared 1t was a lady’s voice! ‘Lhe smell, al 
though the mr was frostv, was for some httle 
time perhaps ten minutes, literally sickening , 
after that period the chicfsensation expericnecd 
was a Sshght headache, the unpleasantness of 
the odour still continuing,though without any 
sickening effect ‘Lhe myhtmen, however, pro- 
nounced the stench “nothing at all,” and one 
even declared 1t was 1cfresbing ' 

The cesspool in this case was so situated that 
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the cart or rather waggon could be placed about 
three yards from its edge, sometimes, however, 
the soil has to be carried through a garden and 
through the house, to the excessive annoyance 
of the inmates The nightmen whom 1 saw 
evidently enjoyed a bottle of gin, which had been 
provided for them by the master of the house, 
as well as some bread and cheese, and two pots 
of beer When the waggon was full, two horses 
were brought from a stable on the premises 
(an arrangcment which can only be occagsonally 
carned out) and yoked to the vehicle, Which 
was at once dnven away, a smaller cart and 
onc horse being used to carry off the residue 
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Lumley . 
Harvey 
Rayment 
Clarke .. 
Watson 
Desater 


Tyler and Tyso 
Burgess 
Wilson 
Potter 
Wright 
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Lonpon 


Lonpor, 
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Wells 
Whittle 
Collins 
Crew 
Atwood 
Conroy 
Pusey 
Poednck 
Crosby 


fe 
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Hall 


Betuvas 
GREEN 


Collins 
Brazier 
}larrison 
Harris 
Whitehead 
Rawton 
Wrotham 
Harewood 
Rawthorn 
Darling 
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Johnson 
Simpson 
Wilkinson 
Goring 
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Stone 
Ward ; 
Kingsbury 
Goodge 
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A. DINNER AT A CHEAP LODGING-HOUSE. 


v* 


Por.aR, 


oe 
Alcorn 
Fisher 
Goode 
Smith 
Roberts 
Pilkington 
Lindsey 
Daycoch 
Moulton 


Roberts 
Holland 
Ballard 
Brown 
Mills 


Sr Oxave’s, St Saviour’s, anp 
Sr GrEorcErs, SoUrHWARK. 


Weaver 
Strawson 
Cullodex 
Ward 
Vines 
Humfry 
Young 
James 
Penn 
Holliday 


(niles 
Spoone1 
Green 
Barnham 
Price 


LAMBETH 


& (Plummer ] 
& a | Steers 1 
He} Clare ] 
& 4 | Garlick 
= 4 Hudson ( 
O \Jones 1 
P gq {Foreman 15 
° HE Smith 10 
BE 4 Giles 4 
ae Davis 6 
tex \Flushm im 4 
Shelley () 
& a | Richardson 20) 
2B 4 Norns 8 
@ 8 | Smith 12 
Dyer 8 
r@ (Manning 10 
Eg | Vines 20 
£5 Roseworthy 20 
Ba | Tyler 12 
O23 \Munslin | Je 
Pearce 0) 
5 | ¥iddeman 12 
E Sims 12 
8 | Smithers 12 
& | Rooke 8 
, \sames 8 
7a ¢Ridgew 1y 20) 
a UBioney 10 
Total for Sweep 
nightmen 2992 
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DUST AND OTHER CONTRACTORS ENGAGED AS NIGHTMEN 





Loads Pence & ss a £ «a 

Darke 50 300 4 200 8 10 0 0 157 10 
Cooper 800 | 1800 4 | 1200 8 69 0 0 945 0 
Dodd $00 1800 4 1200 8 60 O 0 945 0 
Starhey 250 1500 4 1000 8 50 0 0 787 10 
Williams 200 | 1200 4 800 8 40 0 0% 630 0 
Boyer 140 900 4 600 8 30 0 0 472 10 
Gore 900 1200 4 800 8 40 O 0 630 0 
Lampus 200 | 1200 4 s00 J] 8 40 0 O 630 0 
Emmerson 150 900 ms 600 8 30 0 O 472 10 
Duggins 360 2160 4. 1440 8 72 0 O 1184 O 
Bugbee 250 | 1500 4 | 1000 8 50 0 0 787 10 
Gould 200 1200 4 800 8 40 0 0 630 0 
Reddin 200 1200 4 S00 8 40 0 O 630 0 
Newman 200 1200 4 800 8 40 0 0 630 0 
Tame 300 1800 4. 1200 8 60 0 O 945 0 
Sinnot 200 1200 4 R00 8 40 0 O 630 O 
Tomluns 200 | 1200 4 B00 8 40 0 0 630 0 
Cordroy 150 900 4 600 8 30 0 O 472 10 
Samuels 150 900 4 600 8 30 6 O 472 10 
Robinson 100 600 L 400 8 20 0 0 815 O 
Bird 100 000 of 400 8 20 9 O 315 0 
Clarke 100 GOO 4 400 8 20 0 O ald O 
Brown 100 GOO 4 400 8 20 0 #4 315 0 
Bonner 150 Oo df 600 8 30 0 O 472 10 
Guess 100 G00 if. 100 8 20 0 O 315 O 
Jeffnes 2G 1200 : S00 8 40 0 0 630 0 
Ryan 60) 0 4 210 & 122 0 0 189 O 
Hewitt 100 GOO 4 £00 8 20 0 O ols =O 
Leimming 40 300 4, 200 8 10 0 0 157 10 
Elbs 100 GOO 4 AOO B 20 0 O 315 0 
Monk 150 400 t 600 R 30 0 O 472 10 
Phillips 200 | 1000 4} 1000 8 33 6 8 525 0 
Porte 200 1200 t 00 8 49 0 O 630 0 
Dubbins 150 00 1 GOO fe 30 0 0 472 10 
Taylor 100 G00 a 100 b 20 0 O 315 0 
Nicholls 20 1900 J 1000 8 33. 6 8 525 0 
Freeman 100 G00 - 400 8 20 0 0 315 O 
Pattison 200) 1200 tL KI) 8 10 0 0O 630 0 
Rawlins 150 900 f 600 8 30 0 O 472 10 
Watkins 200 1200 { SOO 8 40 0 0 630 0 
Liddiard 100 400 1 10 3) 20 0 0 315 «=O 
Farmer 250 1500 af: 1000 8 50 0 O 787 10 
Francis 150 900 4 600 8 30 O O 472 10 
Chadwich 21) 1200 A) S00 8 40 0 O 680 O 
Perkins 80 40 4 320 & to O O 252 0 
Culverwell 100 600 A 400 8 20 0 0 3815 O 
Rutty 150 900 4. 600 8 80 0 0 472 10 
Crook 100 600 4 400 8 20 0 0 315 0 
M‘Carthy 50 300 4 200 8 10 0 0 157 10 
Bateman j00 600 4 400 8 20 0 0 315 O 
Boothe 200 1500 4 1000 8 50 O *0 787 10 
Wood 100 600 4. 400 8 20 0 0 315 0 
Calvert 140 900 4 600 8 30 0 O 472 10 
wley 200 1200 4 800 8 40 0 O 630 0 
Abbott 100 600 4 400 8 20 0 O 315 (0 
Potter 250 | 3500 4 1000 8 50 0 O 787 10 
Chureh 100 600 4 400 8 20 0 0 315 0 
Humphries 200 | 1200 4 800 8 40 0 0 630 0 
Jackaon\ 100 | 600 | 4 {| 400 | 8 | 20 0 0 &15 0 
Batterbur,..! « 50 { soo | 4 | 200! 8 | 10 0 O 157 10 


4 
‘ 


Smith .. 
Perkins 
Rose 
Croot . 
Speller . 
Piper 
North 
Crooker 
Tingey 
Jones 
Whitten ri 
Webbon 
Ryder 
Wright 
Duckett 
EHlworthy 
Slee 
Adams 
Gutteris 
Martainbody 
Nicholson 
Mears 
Parsons 
Kenning 
Hooke 
Michell 
Walton 
Fivans 
Walker 
Hobman 
Stevens 
Jeffry 
Hiscock 
Allen 
Connall 
Waller 
Mullard 
Miller 
Barnes 
Sharpe 
Graham 
Wellard 
Flollis 
Fletcher 
Hearne 
Stapleton 
Martin 
Prett and Sewell 
Jenkins 
Westley 
Bird 
Gale 
Porter 
Wells 
Hall 
Kitchener 
Wickham 
Walker 
Bundy 
Styles 
Kartland 
Kingston 
Eldred 
Rumball 
Mildwater 
Lovell 
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30 
150 

50 

50 
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150 
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200 
300 
150 
100 
150 
300 
290 
800 
15C¢ 

v0 
2300 
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L100 
150 
200 
200 
100 
200 

SO 

90 
200 
250 
150 
200 
100 
100 

50 

50 
100 
150 
100 
150 
100 

30 
150 
100 
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200 
300 
200 
150 
100 
200 
100 
200 
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150 
100 
200 
100 
250 
100 
100 
150 
250 

60 
100 


300 
1200 
300 
900 
300 
300 
600 
900 
600 
1200 
1800 
900 
600 
900 
1800 
200 
1200 
900 
300 
1200 
600 
600 
900 
1200 
3500 
600 
1200 
300 
540) 
1200 
1500 
900 
1200 
600 
600 
300 
300 
600 
900 
600 
900 
600 
300 
900 
LOO 
800 
1200 
1800 
1290 
900 
600 
1200 
600 
1200 
1500 
900 
600 
1200 
GOO 
1500 
600 
600 
900 
1500 
360 
600 
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600 
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400 
600 
400 
R00 
1200 
600 
400 
600 
1200 
800 
800 
600 
9200 
800 
400 
400 
600 
S00 
1000 
400 
800 
200 
360 
800 
1000 
600 
800 
400 
400 
200 
200 
100 
600 
400 
600 
£00 
200 
600 
400 
200 
800 
200 
800 
600 
4.00 
800 
400 
S00 
1000 
600 
400 
800 
400 
1000 
400 
400 
600 
1000 
240 
400 
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- | 180 900 4 600 8d | £30 0 O £172 10 
‘ 100 600 4 400 8 20 0 0 315 0 
‘ 200 1200 4 800 8 40 @ O 630 0 
--| 250 1500 4 | 1000 8 50 0 0 787 10 
? 100 600 4 400 8 20 0 0 315 0 
2 200 1200 4 800 8 40 0 0 630 0 
250 1500 4 1000 8 510 0 OO 787 10 
150 900 4 600 8 30 O O 472 10 
Marsland 50 900 4 600 8 30 0 0 472 10 
East 100 600 dt 400 8 20 0 0 335 O 
Turtle £00 1200 1 &OO 8 40 0 O 630 0 
Fuller 200 1200 4 ROO 8 40 0 @ 680 UV 
Taylor 100 G00 4 40() 8 20 0 0 315 0 
Ginnow 150 900 A 600 3 0 O A72 10 
Peakes 150 900 4 600 8 30 O 0 472 10 
Fleckell 50) 300 4 200 8 60 0 0 157 10 
Cook 50) 100 4 200 8 i0 0 O 157 10 
Stewart 100 600 4 400) 8 2707 O 0 315 0 
Cooper L100 600 4 400 8 2) O 0 315 O 
Bentley 200 1200 4 800 & 40 0 O 630 0 
Harford 200 1200 4. ROU § 40 0 O 630 0 
Tatten LOO 600 4 400 8 9%) O QD 315 0 
Mills 1%) 900 4 600 8 380 0 0 472 10 
Voy 100 O00 A 400 8 20 0 0 815 0 
Cortman Wy 100 1. 200 & 10 O O 157 10 
Forster 160 600 4 AO 8 20 O 0 315 0 
Davison 150 900 4 600 8 x 0 O 472 10 
Willams 20) 1500 4 1000 8 50 0 0 787 10 
Drape 200 3200 4 ROO 8 40 0 O 030 0 
Claxton 100 600 J 400 8 9) O O 315 0 
Robertson v0) 300 f 200 8 1 0 0 157 10 
Cornwall 100 600 1 400 8 20 0 VO | 315 0 
Price 190 NOU 4 600 & 380 0 0 472 10 
Milligan 200 1200 4. 600 6 40 0 O 630 0 
West 250 1900 f 1000 R 50 O O 787 10 
Wilson JOO 600 4 AOU 6 20 O O 315 0 
Lawn 100 600 4 400 & 20 0 O 315 O 
Oakes 50 3d00 4 200 8 10 0 O 157 JO 
Joliffe 150 900 fh GO0 8 30 0 0 472 10 
Laley 100 600 t 400 8 20 0 O 313 6 
Treagle 120 720 4 480 a) 24 0 0 378 0 
Coleman 50 dO 4 200 & 10 QG O 157 16 
Brooker 200 4206 4 KOO) 4 40 0 0 630 O 
Dignam 200 200 4 800) & 40 0 0 630 0 
Falher 150 JOO 4. O00 : 8 30 0 O 472 10 
Simmonds 150 900 A. 606 b 30 0 O 472 10 
Penrose LOO 000 4 400 8 20 O O 315 OY 
Jordan 900 1200 t 8G 8 40 0 O 630 6 
Macey 100 O00 4 400 8 20 0 O 815 0 
Williams 150 900 i 600 8 30 0 0 472 10 
Palmer o(K) 1200 4 00 8 40 0 O 630 GO 
Anderson 100 600 4 400 & 20 0 O 315 O 
George 200 1260 4 S00 & 40 0 0 630 0 
Hasleton 50 300 4 200 8 10 0 O 157 10 
Willis 250 1500 4 1000 8 50 0 OQ 787 10 
Farringdon 50 300 4 200 8 10 0 @G 157 10 
Doyle 100 GOO 4 4K) 8 20 0 0 815 0 
Lamb 100 600 4 400 8 20 0 0 315 0 
Bolton 200 1200 4 &00 8 4) 0 0 6380 0 
Lovelock 250 1500 t 1400 b 10 0 OO 787 10 
Ashfield 50 300 4 800 8 10 O 0 157 10 
Braithwaite 100 600 4 400 8 20 0 O $15 0 

Total for Dust and other 

Contractors engaged as we a | me nn =) | 
as ? 27,820 |139,100 f Lodet0 | 8d |C55u6 1g a) Peat Tu 
¥ 
yo” 








Albon 
Danver 
Buck 
Aldred 
Bowler 
Deacon 
Barrett 
Elmes 
Gray 
Emmerton 
Coleman 
Belchier 
Wade 
Turner 
Sutton 
Cutmoie 
Plowman 
Brockwell 
Bellamy 
Janes 
Higgs 
Avery 
Bailey 
Pitman 
Hosier 
Chambers 
Turner 
Sutton 
Phenix 
Elsden 
Fuller 
Heath 
Beach 
Jones 
Gulbert 
Green 
King 
Parker 
Kelsey 
Palmer 
Sinclau 
Peck 
Young 
Winter 
Wolfe 
Taber 
Kellow 
Mercer 
Oswell 
Mallett 
Handley 
Bull 
Atkinson 
Dennis 
Fordham 


Wagmore.... 
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MASTER BRICKLAYERS ENGAGED AS NIGHTWEN 
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100 
150 

90 
150 
150 
20 
200 

v0 
100 
150 
TOO 
250 
200 
100 
100 
200 
150 
200 
200 

dO 

ne 
100 
150 
200 
150 
150 
100 
100 

&0 

50 
204) 
200 

&() 
100 
290 
100 
2 4) 
150 
200 
250 
100 
290 

30 
100 


50 
100 
150 
260 

90 
180 
150 
200 
200 
100 
150 


Loads 
G00 
900 
510 
YOO 
900 

1500 
1200 
L0 
600 
900 
600 
100 
1200 
600 
900 
1200 
900 
1200 
1200 
800 
3800 
GOO 
900 
1200 
900 
god 
600 
900 
480 
800 
1200 
1 200 
450) 
600 
L500 
600 
1000 
900 
1200 
1500 
600 

1200 
800 
600 
540 
300 
600 
900 

1500 
540 
1080 
900 
1200 
1500 


900 
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400 
(00 
300 
600 
600 
1000 
800 
3800 
400 
600 
400 
1000 
S00 
4100 
600 
S00 
600 
SOO 
S00 
200 
200 
4()0 
600 
ROO 
600 
600 
400 
600 
320 
200 
&O0O0 
800 
320 
400 
1000 
400 
1000 
600 
&00 
1000 
400 
$00 
200 
400 
360 
200 
400 
600 
1000 
360 
720 
600 
800 
1000 
400 
600 
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© aNight 


Wwe WS et WD ee et 


we TO OTF iw ~t 


pw et 
Let 


Ors 
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12 
11 

0 
12 
18 
$1 
11 
22 
18 
29 
3l 
12 
18 


ped peed ped — pet 
oveourwusanc?’ 


15 


10 
1b 
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i) 
10 
15 

0 

5 
19, 
15 


£ 
315 
472 
283 
472 
472 
T87 
630 
283 
315 
472 
315 
787 
630 
31d 
472 
630 
472 
630 
650 
157 
157 
315 
AT2 
630 
472 
A72 
old 
472 
252 
157 
630 
630 
252 
Old 
787 
315 
787 
472 
630 
787 
OLB 
630 
157 
315 
283 
157 
3h 
472 
787 
283 
, 567 
ee 
630 
ak. 787 


Sa 815 
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& 
0 
10 
10 
10 


0 
10 
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Ricketts 
LTannoegar ® 
Price 
James 
Wills 
Templar 
Tolley 
Smallman 
Macey 
Lavermore 
Oakham 
Rudd 
Kerndge 
Perri 
Thomas 
Moore 
Reeves 
Pearson 
Stollery 
Connew 
Floyd 
Gurling 
Gilbert 
Carter 
Clayden 
Bibbing 
Dunn 
Howell 
Fursey 
Arche 
Hart 
Cole 
Essex 
Hinton 
Wiseman 
‘Tepner 
Unwin 
Treharne 
Havenny 
Willams 
Plant 
Linfield 
Morns 
Jenkins 
Buck 
Hadnutt 
Cuming 
Douglas 
Hogden 
M‘Curiey 
Warne 
Whitechuich 
Stevenson 
Izard 
Jones 
Rutley 
Prichard 
Watts 
Woodcock 
Osborn 
Morland 
Brown 
Hughes 
Total for Master Bnck 
layers 
Nightn Dy 
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: + +4 {19,880 99,400 
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290 
100 
309 
180 
LOO 

5U 
100 
130 
250 
290 
100 
150 
150 
300 
100 
200 
100 

50 
FH) 
100 
s00 
150 
YOO 
200 

o0 
100 
100 
100 
2°90 
3800 
160 
270 
100 
150 
200 
2 )() 
300 

50 
100 
200 
250 
150 
300 
200 
150 
200 
100 
300 
300 

50 
200 
150 
300 
250 
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200 
2x 
150 
3800 
250 
300 
150 
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3809 
1500 
600 
1800 
1080 
600 
300 
600 
900 
1500 
1500 
600 
900 
S00 
ROO 
900 
1200 
600 
b00 
1500 
600 
JRoN 
QOD 
1500 
1200 
300 
GOO 
600 
600 
1400 
TR00 
O00 
1500 
GOO 
900 
1200 
1400 
100 
300 
600 
1200 
1500 
900 
1800 
1200 
900 
1200 
600 
1800 
1800 
300 
1200 
900 
1800 
1500 
600 
1200 
1500 
900 
1800 
1500 
1800 
900 


1200 
1000 
400 
1200 
720 
400 
200 


400 
600 
1000 
1000 
400 
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600 
00 
3200 
600 
800 
400 
200 
1000 
100 
4200 
600 
1000 
SOO 
200 
$00 
400 
400 
1000 
1200 
400 
j0U0 
400 
600 
800 
1000 
1200 
200 
400 
SOU 
1000 
000 
1200 
S00 
600 
&00 
400 
1200 
1200 
200 
800 
600 
1200 
1000 
400 
&00 
1000 
000 
1200 
1000 
1200 
600 
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12 10 
87 10 
22 10 
12 10 
6 5 
12 10 
18 15 
31 5 
31 8 
12 10 
18 15 
18 15 
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Survous and ample as this Table of Refuse is 
“ne, moreover, perfectly onginal—at 18 not 
sufficient, by the mere range of figures, to 
convey to the mind of the reader a full com 
prehension of the ramified vastness of the 
second Hand trade ofthe metropolis Indeed 
tables are for reference more than for the 
current information to be yielded by a his 
tory or & narrative 

I will, therefore, offer a few explanations in 
elucidation, as it were, of the tabular return 

I must, as indeed I have doneim the accom 
panying remarks, depart from the order of the 
details of the table to pomt out, in the first 
instance, the particulars of the greatest of the 
Second Hand trades—that im Clothing In 
this table the readcr will find included every 
indispensable article of man’s, womans, aml 
child’s apparel, as well as those articles which 
add tothe ornamcnt o1 comfort of the person 
of the wearer, such as boas and victorines fo2 
the use of one sex, and dressing gowns for the 
use of the other The articles uscd to pro 
tect us from the 1ain, or the too pow: rful rays 
of the sun, are also included—winbrcllas and 
parasols The whole of these articles excecd, 
when taken in round numbers, twelve inllions 
and a quarter, and that reckoning the “ pairs,’ 
as in boots and shoes, &¢ , as but ono article 
Thi, stall pursuing the round numbcr systcim 
would supply nearly five articles of 1¢ftse 
apparel to every man, woman, and Ciild in this, 
the greatest metropolis of the world 

Twill put this matte: m anothcrlight ‘Lheze 
are about 35,000 Jews in England, newly halt of 
whom reside in the metropolis 12,000, 1t 15 
further stated on good authority, reside within 
the City of London Now at one time the 
trade in old clothcs was almost entircly in the 
hands of the City Jews, the others prosecut- 
ing the same calling in different parts of 
London having been “ Waidrobc Dealcrs,’ 
chiefly women, (who had not unfic quently 
been the servants of the anstocracy), and 
even these wardrobe dealers sold much that was 
worn, and (as one old clothes dealer told me) 
much that was “ not, for their fine customers, 
because the fashion had gone by,” to the “ Old 
Clo” Jews, or to those to whom the street 
buyers carned their stoch, and who wcre able 
to purchase on a lager scale than the general 
itinerants Now, supposing that cven one 
twelfth of these 12,000 Israelites were en 
gaged in the old clothes taade (which as far 
beyond the mark), each man would have 
twelve hundred and twenty five articles to dis- 
pase of yearly, all second hand '! 

Perhaps the most curious trade 1s that in 
waste paper, or as it 18 called by the street col 
lectors, in “ Waste,” comprising every hind of 
used or useless periodical, and books in all 
tongues I may call the attention of my read 
ers, by way of illustrating the extent of this busi 
ness m what 1s proverbially refuse “waste pa 
per,” to ther experience of the penny postage 
Three or Nyy sheets of note paper, according to 
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the stouter or thinner texture, and an envelope 
with a seal or a glutinous and stamped fasten 
ing, will not exceed half an-ounce, and 1s con 
veyed to the Orkneys and the further isles of 
Shetland, the Hebrides, the Scilly and Chan- 
nel Islands, the isles of Achill and Cape Clear, 
off the western and southern coasts of Ire- 
land, or andeed to and from the most extreme 
points of the United Kingdom, and no matter 
what distance, provided the letter’ be posted 
within the United Kingdom, for a penny 
Ihe weight ot waste or refuse paper annually 
disposed of to the street collectors, or rather 
buyeis, 1s 1,397,760 Ibs Were this tonnage, 
a3 J may call it, for it comprises 12,480 tons 
yearly, to be distnbuted in half ounce letters, 
it would supply material, as 1espects weight, 
for forty four millions, seven hundred and twenty- 
ewht thousand, four hundred and thirty letters 
on business, love, or friendship 

I will next direct attention to what may be, 
by perhaps not ove. strammg a figure of 
spccch, called “ the crumbs which fall from 
the rch man’s table,” or, according to the 
quality of the commodity of refuse, of the 
tables of the comparatiwely rich, and that down 
to alow degrce of the scale These are not, 
however, unappropriated crumbs, to be swept 
awity unecared for, but are objects of keen 
traffic and bargains between the possessors ot 
their servants and the indefatigable street folk 
Among thcm are such things as champagne 
and other wine bottles, porter and ale bottles, 
und, aacluding the establishments of all the 
11h and the comparative neh, kitchen stuff, 
daipping, hog wash, hare skins, and tea leaves 
Listly come the very lowest grades of the 
street fulh—the finders, men who will quarrel, 
and have been scen to quarrel, with a hungry 
cur for a sticet found bone, not to pick or 
gnaw, although Kugcne Sue has seen that 
dune in Paris, and I once, very early on a 
summe1’s morning, saw some apparently house 
less Jaish clildien contend with a dog and 
with cach other for bones thrown out of a 
house in King William street, City—as if after 
a very late supper—not to pick or gnaw, I was 
saying, but to sell for manure Some of these 
finduis have “seen better days,” others, in 
intellect, are little elevated above the animals 
whose bones they gather, or whose ordure 
(“pure”), they scrape into their baskets 

I do not know that the other articles in the 
arrangement of the table of street refuse, &c , 
requue any futher comment Broken metal, 
&  , can only be disposed of according to its 
quahty or weight, and I have lately shown the 
extent of the trade in such refuse as street- 
sweepings, soot, and night soul 

The gross total, or average yearly money 
\ ue, is 1,406,5927 for the second-hand com 
modities I have descnbed in the foregoing 
pages, or as something hke a minimum 1s 
eivcn, both as to the number of the goods 
and the price, we may fairly put this total at a 
million and a half of pounds sterling ' 
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CROSSING-SWEEPERS. 


Tuar portion of the London street-folk who re establish him 


{ 


One man to whom I spake, 


earn a scanty hving by sweeping crossings had fixed himself on a ciossing which for 


constitute a large class of the Metropolitan 
poor 
any extent, or pass through a square af the 
least pretensions to “gentility,” without mect- 
ing one or more of these private scavengcis 
Crossing-sweeping seems to be one of those 
occupations which are resorted to as an cveuse 
for begging, and, indeed, as any expressed it 
to me, “it was the last chancc left of obtaining 
an honest crust ” 

The advantages of crossing sweeping as a 
means of livelihood seem to he 

Ist, the smallness of the ¢ ipital requicd in 
order to commence the busmess, 

2ndly, the excuse the appuent occupation 
it affords for soliciting gratuitics without be ms 
considered in the hight of a strect begun , 

And $8rdly, the benefits arising fiom l«ins 
constantly seen in the same place and thus 
exciting the sympathy of thc neighbourn , 
houscholders, tall small wechly allowances o1 
“pensions ” are obtained 

The first curious pomt m connexion with 
this subject 15 what constitutes the ‘property, 
so to speak, in a crossing, or the reghf to swoop t 
pathway acioss a cortun thoroughfare A no 
bleman, whohas been one of lier Majesty s Mau 
isters, whilst conversing with me on the sub 
ject of crossing sweepers, cvpresscd to me the 
curiosity he felt on the subject, saying that Ie 
had noticed some of the swecpers im the sami 
place for years “What wer the mehts ot 
property,” he asked, “1m such cases, and whi tt 
constituted the title that such aman had to 
a particular crossing? Why did not the strong 2 
sweeper supplant tho weaker? Could a man 
bequeath a crossing to a son, or present it to 
afiiend® How did he first obtam the spot? 

The answer 1s, that crossing swec pers auc, 
In a measure, under the protection of thy 
police If the accommodation afforded by a 
well swept pathway 1s evident, the policemin 
on that district will protect the onmgini 
sweeper of the crossing from the intrusion of 
arival I have, indeed, met with unstanccs of 
men who, before tahing to a crossing, have 
asked for and obtamed peimuission of the 
pohce, and one sweeper who gave mc his 
statement, had even solicited the authority of 
the inhabitants before he appled to the in 
spector at the station housc 

If a crossmg have been vacant for some 
tame, another sweeper may tahe to it, but 
should the onginal proprictor again mahe his 


appearance, the office: on duty will generally: have taken up their posts at 


We can scarcely walh ulong a strect of | Sunday moining only 


yeas another sweeper had kept clean on the 
\ dispute ensued, the 
one clamant pleading Ins long Sabbath pos- 
session, and tho other jus continuous every- 
day service The quartcl was retcrzred to the 
polce who deaded that he who was ottener 
on the ground was the nbhtful owner, and 
the option was given to the former possessor, 
that if he would swecp there every day the 
crossing should ba his 

I beluve there 1s only ono crossing in 
London which 1s in the eft ot a householder, 
ant this proprietorslup oneinated an a trades 
mim having, at his own c.pense, caused oa 
pwed footway to be lud down over the Maca 
damized roid in front of lis shop, so that Ins 
customers nught 1un less chance of dirtying, 
then boots when thcy crossed over to give 
thar orders 

Some bankers, howewi, heep a erossing- 
swocpor, not only to sweep a clean path for 
the ‘chents visiting thea house, but to opcn 
and shut the doors of the cazziages calling at 
the hhotsc 

Concarnme the causes uhich lead or drive 
poopl to this oecupation, they are valiou 
People take to crossing sweeping either on 
wconnt ef their bodily affections, depriving 
thom of the power of performing ruder work 
or because the occupation is the last 1¢ source 
{t open to them of carning a living, and 
they considaicd even the scanty subsistence 
wt yuclds prefarable to that of the worh- 
hous ‘Lhe greater proportion of crossing- 
swecpcrs arc those who, from some bodily im 
firmity or myury, are provented from a more 
luborious mode of obtaining their hving 
Among the bodily anfirmuatics the chief arc oll* 
ag, asthina, pnd aheumatism and the im- 
yunics Mostly consist of loss of lambs Many 
of the rheumatic sweepers havo been brick- 
layers’ labourcrs 

‘Lhe classification of c1os.ing sweepers 15 
not vay comple. They may be divided into. 
the casval and the requda 

By the cisual I mcan such as pursue tho 
occupation only oa certain days in the week, as, 
for 1st incc, those who make then appearance 
on «he Sunday morning, as well as the boys 
who, broom 1n hand, travel about the streets, 
sweeping bc fore the foot passengers o1! stop- 


ping houx at one place, and then, #f not 

fortunite, moving on to another t 
The regular crossing swecpersg? “Ose who 
rners uf 


: 


wt 


” 





streéts or squares, and I have met with some 
who have kept to the same spot for more than 
forty years 

The crossing sweepers in the squares may 
be reckoned among the most fortunate of the 
class ‘With them the crossing 1s a kind of 
stand, where any one requiring their services 
hnows theg may be found These sweepers 
are often employed by the butlers and servants 
in the neighbourmg mansions for running 
errands, posting letters, and occasionally help 
ing in the packing-up and removal of furniture 
or boxes when the family goes out of town 
IT have met with other sweepers who, from 
bemg known for years to the inhabitants, have 
at last got to be regularly employcd at some 
of the houses to clean kmives, boots, windows, 

ac 
“ It1s not at all an unfrequent circumstance, 
however, for a sweeper to be in receipt of a 
weekly sum from some of the inhabit ints in 
the district The crossing itself 1s m these 
cases but of little vali for chance customers, 
for were 1t not for the regular charity of the 
householders, 1t would be deserted Biohen 
victuals and old clothes also form part of a 
sweeper’s means of hving, nor are the clothes 
always old ones, for one or two of this class 
have for ycais been 1n the habit of having new 
suits presented to them by the neighbouis at 
Christmas 

The irregular sweepers mostly consist of 
boys and girls who have formed themsclvcs 
uito a land of company, and come to an agice 
ment to work togethe: on the same crossings 
The principal resort of these 15 about Trati 
gat square, where they have se1zed upon some 
three or four crossings, which they visit fiom 
time to time in tho course of the day 

One of these gangs I found had appoint d 
its king and captain, though the titks were 
more honorary than puviliged They had 
framed them own laws respccung each ones 
1ight to the moncy he tooh, and the obedicnee 
to these laws was enforced by the strength of 
the little fraternity 

One o two girls whom I questioned, told 
me that they mixed up ballad-singing o1 Lice 
selling with crossmg sweepmig, talung to the 
broom only whien the streets were wot and 
muddy ‘Ehese children are ustally sent out 
by their parents, and have to cmry homc at 
night their earnings <A. few of them are 
orphans with a lodging house for a home 

akhen as a class, crossing sweepers ire 

among the most honest of the London poor 
They all tell you that, without a good characty 
and “the respect of the neighbourhood,” there 
is not a living to be got out of the broom 
Indeed, those whom I found best-to do in the 
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world were those who had been longest at 
their posts 

Among them are many who have been ser. 
vanis until sickness or accident deprived them 
of their situations, and nearly all of them have 
had their minds so subdued by affliction, that 
they have been tamed so as to be incapable of 
mischief 

The earnings, or rather “takings,” of cross- 
ing-sweepers are difficult to estimate —gener- 
ally spcalang—that 1s, to stmke the average 
for the entare class An erroneous idea pre- 
vals that crossing sweeping 1s a lucrative em. 
plovment All whom I have spoken with agree 
in saying, that some thirty years back it was a 
good hving, but they bewail piteously the 
spirit of the present geneiation I have met 
With some who, in former days, took their 3/ 
wechly, and there are but few I have spoken 
to who would not, at one period, have con 
sidercd fiftuen shillings a bad weeks work 
3ut now “the talungs’ are very much reduced 
The man who was known to this class as hav- 
ug been the most prosperous of all—for from 
one nobleman alonc he received 1n allowance 
of seven shillings and sixpence weekly —as 
smed me that twelve shillings a-week was the 
average of his present gains, taking the year 
round, whilst the majonty of the sweepers 
agree that «shilling 1s 9 good day’s carnings 

A slulling a day 15 the very limit of the 
avci7a,c incomes of the London sweepers, and 
this 1s 2athcr an over than an under calcula- 
tion tor, although a few of the more fortunate, 
who are to be found 1n the squares or mam 
thoroughfares ot opposite the public buildings, 
may carn then twolve ot fifteen shillings a- 
wich, ct there arc hundieds who are daily to 
be found in the by streets of the metropolis 
who asscrt that eightpencc a day 1s their aver 
age taking, aud, indced, mm proof of their 
povcty, the y1efer you to the workhouse autho 
11t1¢8, Who allow them ce1tain quartern-loaves 
wechly The old storics of delicate suppers 
and stochings full of money have in the pre 
sent day no foundation ot truth 

The black crossing sweeper, who bequeathed 
5007 to Mass Waithman, would almost seem 
to be the last of the class whose earnings were 
above his positive necessities 

Lastly, conceining the numbers belonging to 
this large class, we may add that 1t 1s difficult 
to 1¢chon up the number of crossing-sweepers 
in London There are few squares without a 
couple of these pathway scavengers, and in 
the more iespectahle squares, such as Caven- 
dish or Portman, every corner has been seized 
upon Again, in the principal thoroughfares, 
nearly every street has its crossing and at- 
tendant. 
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I—OF THE ADULT CROSSING- 
SWEEPERS 


A Thé Able-Bodied Sweepers 


[ae elder portion of the London crossing- 
‘weepers admit, as we have before said, of 
sxeing arranged, for the sake of perspicuity, 
nto several classes I shall begm with the 
4ble-bodud Males, then proceed to the Females 
of the same class, and afterwards deal with 
he Able-bodzed Irish (male and female) who 
ake to the London causeways for a living 
[ins done, I shall then, in due order, take 
ip the Afflicted or Crippled class, and finally 
reat of the Juveniles belonging to the same 
alling 


1 Tur Asur Boomp Murr Crossmve 
SwWLerrhs 


Tur “ ArrIsTocRATic ’ CROSSING SWITPIP 


‘Biary” is the popular name of the man 
who for many yoars his swept the lon. 
crossing that cuts off one corner of Cavon 
dish square, making a “short cut from Old 
Cavendish street to the Duke of Poitlinds 
mansion 

Billy 1s a merry, good tempered hind of min, 
with a face as rd as a love apph, and checks 
streaked with hitle ves 

“His hair is white, and his cys are as bhlich 
and bright as aterriers Hecanhudly spe th 
% sentence without finisling it off) uth vu moisi 
chuckle 

His clothes have that peculiar look which 
anises from being often wet throu sh but still 
they are decent, and far above what dais eliss 
usually wear ‘The hat is lunp im the brn, 
from being continually touched 

The day when I saw Billy was a wet onc, and 
he had takcn refuge from a shower under the 
Duke of Portlands stonc gatuway  Ihis twecd 
coat, torn and darned, wis black about the 
shoulders with the rain drops, aud his boots 
grey with mud, but, he told mc, ‘lt wis no 
good trying to he p croan shocs sth vday 4s 
that, ‘cause the blachung come off in the 
puddles ’ 

Billy 13 “well up” in the Court Guede He 
continually stopped in his statcmcut to tall 
whom my Lord B married, or whe my Lady 
C had gone to spend the summet, o1 what wis 
the title of the Marquis So und Sos cldcst 
bo 

He was very grateful, moreover, to all who 
had assisted him, and would stop looking up at 
the ceiling, and God blessing them all with a 
ppecics of religious fervour 

His regret that the good old times had passed, 
when he made “hats full of moncy, was un- 
mistakably suncere, and when he had occasion 
to allude to them, he always delivered his 
opimion upon the late war, calling 1t “a cut and 


run offfr,” and saying thatit was “nothing at 
all put alongside with the old war, when tho 
haltpence and silver com were twice as big and 
twenty times more plentiful’ than dunng the 
late campaign 

Without the least hesitation he furmshed ms 
with the followmg particulars of his life and 
calling — 

“T was born in London, in Cavondish*square, 
and (he added, laughing) I ought to have a 
tatle, tor I first came into the world at No. 3, 
Whith was Lord Bessboroughs then My 
mothe: went there to do her work, tor sha 
chained therc, and she was took sudden and 
couldn’t go no further She couldnt have 
choven a better place could she? Lou seo I 
was born in Cavendish square, and Ive worked 
mC wondish squuc—sweeping a crossing—for 
now nce. upon fitty year 

* Lutil I wis nineteen—I'm sixty nine now 
— TL uscd to scll water ercases, but they filled 
off ind then Ldiopped at) Both mother and 
mvsclf sold water creases after my Lord Bess 
boroush dicd, for whilst he hved she woulda t 
lewe hnn not for nothing 

‘We u cad todo uncommon well at one time, 
there wasu t nobody about then as there 1s now 
Tyo sold flowers too, they was very good 
then they ww mostly show carnations and 
moss roses, and such hhc, but no cominon 
flowcrs——it wouldnt have done for me to 
scl com aon thmocs at the houses To ouscd to 
#0 10 

“Theirs ison why T tool toa crossing was, I 
liad an old father and Tdiulnt wint hum to go 
tothe workhus Tdidnt wish too to do anything 
bad anysclt, ud Lonever would—no, sir, {02 
Tve sot as good 2 charachtcr 45 the first noble - 
mani the lund and thats a fine thing, amt 
it?) So as water-crcases hhad fell off till the y 
wisit a living to me, I had to do summat else 
to halp me to live 

‘ Tsaw the crossing sweepcrs in Westminster 
making 9 deal of moncy, so I thought to my- 
self Fl do thu, und Dtracd upon Cavendish- 
sqitire, because LT said to myself, Im known 
ther , ats v here Twas born, and there I set 
to work 

‘ the very tist day I was atwork T took ten 
shillines To mever asked nobody, I on!: 
bowed my leed and put iny hand to my hut, 
and they hnowed what 1t meant 

“Ty jingo, when I took that there I thought 
to inysclf, What a fool] ye been to stop rt 
watcr creases ! 

“lor the tnst ten y< ar I did uncommon well 
Gave me the old {ashioncd way, they wore 
good times then I lhe the old fashioned way 
Give me th old pcuny picces, and then the 
eighteen punuy pieces, and the three shilling 
pieces, and the seven shilling pieces—give mo 
them, Isays The day the old haltpence and 
silver was cried down, that 1s, the old coin 
was called in to change the currency, my 
hat wouldn’t hold the old silver and halt 
pence I ws give that afternoon I had sucha 
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lot, upon my word, they broke my pocket I 
didn’t know the money was altered, but a fish- 
monger says to me, ‘Have you got any old 


silver?’ I said ‘ Yes, I’ve got a hat full,’ and | m 


then says he, ‘Take ’em down to Couttseses 
and change ‘em’ I went, and I was nearly 
squeeged to death. 

“Thagwas the first time I was lke to be 
lulled, but I was mgh lulled again when Queen 
Caroline passed through Cavendish square 
after her trial They took the horses out of 
her carriage and pulled her along She kept 
a chucking money out of the carriage, and I 
went and scrambled for it, and I got five and 
twenty shillin, but my hand was a nigh smashed 
through it, and, says a fnend of mine, before 
I went, ‘Buly, says he, ‘don't you go,’ and] 
was sorry after I did She was a good woman, 
she was The Yallers, thatis, the kings party, 
wos agin her, and pulled up the paving stoncs 
when her funeral passed, but the Blucs was 
jor her 

“1 can remember, too, the mob at the time 
of the Lord Castlereagh riots They wout to 
Portman square and broke all the winders in 
the house They pulled up all the rails to 
purtect therrselves with I wentto the Bishop 
of Durham’s, and hid inysclif in the coal cc llar 
then My mother chained there, too ‘Tl 
Bishop of Durham and Lord Harcomt opened 
their gates and hurrahd the mob, so thcy had 
nothing of thurs touched, but whether they 
did it through fear or not I cant say ‘The 
mob was carrying a quart(in loaf dipped 4n 
butlock s blood, and when I saw it I thought 
it was a man’s head, so that fnghtencd mc, 
und L run off 

“JT remember, too, when Lidy Pembiohe’s 
house was burnt to the ground Thats about 
cighteen yearago It was very lucky the family 
wasn't in town The honsekeepcr was a nigh 
killed, and they had to get her out ovcr the 
stables , and when her ladyship heard she was 
all right, she said she didnt care for the fire 
since the old dame was saved, for she had lived 
along with the family for many years No, 
bless you, sir! I didn’t help at the firc, 1m too 
much of a coward to do that 

“All the time the Duke of Portland was 
alive he uscd to allow ine 7s 6d a-week, which 
was Is aday and 1s 6d forSundays Hewas 
a little short man, and a very good man he was 
too, for 1t warn t only mc as he gave mom y to, 
but to plenty others He was the best manin 
England for that. 

“Lord George Bentinck, too, was a good 
friend to me He was a great racer, he was, 
aud then he turned to be member of puliament, 
and then he made a good man they tell ime, 
but he never comed ovet my crossing without 
giving me something He was at the corner 
of Holly Street, he was, and he never put foot 
(My crossing without giving me a sovereign 
Perhaps he wouldn't cross moire than once or 
twice & month, but when he comed my way 
fiat was jis money <Ah' he was a nice feller, 


v 


he was When he give it he always put 
it m my hand and never let nobody sec it, 
and that’s the way I hke to have my fee give 


e 
“ There's Mrs, D——, too, as laved at No 6; 
she was a good friend of mine, and always 
allowed me a suit of clothes s-year, but she’s 
dead, good lady, now 

“Dr C—— and his lady, they, hkewise, was 
very kind frends of mine, and gave me every 
year clothes, and new shoes, and blankets, aye, 
and a bed, too, if I had wanted 1t, but now 
they are all dead, down tothe coachman The 
doctors old butler, Mr K——, he gave me 
twenty five shillings the day of the funeral, 
and, says he, ‘ Bull, I’m afraid this will be the 
last’ Poor good friends they was all of them, 
and I did feel cut up when I see the hearse 
going off 

“There was another gentleman, Mr W 
T——, who lives in Harley street, he never 
come by me without giving me half a crown 
He was arcal good gentleman, but I haven't 
seen him for a long time now, and perhapr 
he’s dcad too 

“ All my fricnds 1s dropping off I'm fifty 
five, and they was men when I was a boy 
Allthe good gcntlemen’s gone, only the baf 
ones stop 

“ Another friend of mine 1s Lord B—— 
Ifv always drops mc a slulling when he come 
by, and, says he, *‘ You don’t hnow me, but 
1 knows you, Billy’ But Ido know hin, for 
my mother worked for the famly many a 
ycar, and, considering I was born in the house, 
1 think to myself, ‘It I don’t hnow you, why 
I ought’ Hes a handsome, stout young 
chap, and as nice a gentleman as any im the 
land 

“ One of the best friends I had was Prince 
iD , aS lived there in Chandos street, the 
bottom house yonder. I had five sovereigns 
wive me the day as he was marred to his 
bcautiful wife Don’t you remember what a 
talk there was about her diamonds, su? They 
siy she was hivered in 'em He used to put 
lus hand in his pocket and give me two or 
thiee shillings every time he crossed He 
Was a gentleman as was uncommon fond of 
the gals, sur Hed go and talk to all the 
maid servants round about, if they was only 
good looking I used to go and ring the hairy 
bells for him, and tell the gals to go and 
meet him in Chapel street God bless him! 
I says, he was a pleasant gentleman, and a& 
regular good ’un for a bit of fun, and always 
loohing hvely and smiling I see he’s got his 
old coachman yet, though the Piince don’t 
hyve m Ingland at present, but his son does, 
and he always gives me a half crown when 
he comes by too 

“ T gets a pretty fine lot of Christmas boxes, 
but nothing hke what I had im the old times 
Prince K—— always gives me half a crown, 
and I goes to the butler forit Pretty near 
all my fends gives me a box, them a8 knows 
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a and they say, ‘ Here’s a Chnstmas box, 
ye" 

“ Last Christmas day I took 36s, and that 
was pretty far, but, bless you, in the old 
times I've had my hat full of money I tells 
you again I've have had as much as S/ in 
old times, all mm old silver and halfpence, 
that was in the old war, and not this run 
away shabby affair 

“ Every Sunday I have sixpence regular 
from Lord H——, whether hes in town o1 
not I goes and fetches it Mrs D——, of 
Harley-street, she gives me a shilling every 
Sunday when she’s im town, and the parents 
as knows me give halfpence to then little girls 
to gxe me Some of the little Jadies says, 
* Here, that will do you good’ No, its only 
pennies (for sixpences 1s ot of fashion), 
and thank God for the coppers, though they 
ale little 

“ I generally, when the people’s out of town, 
take about 2s or 2s Gd on the Sunday Last 
Sunday I only took Is 8d, but then, you see, 
it come on to rain andI didntstop When 
the town’s full three people alone gives me 
more than that In the season I take 5s sate 
on a Sunday, or perhups 6s —for you see 1l- 
all hike a lottery 

“JT should like you to mention Lady Mild 
may in Grosvenor-square, sir) Whenever I 
goes to sce her—but you know I dont go 
often—I'm safe for 5s, and at Chnstmas | 
have my regular salary, a guinea Shes a 
very old lady, and Ive knowcd her for many 
and many years When I goes to my lady 
she always comes out to spenk to me at the 
dloor, and says she, ‘ Oh, ’us Willy! and how 
do you do, Willy®’ and she always shakes 
hands with me and laughs away Ah! shes 
a good kind creetur’, theres no pride in her 
whatsumever—and she never sacks hei se2 
vants 

“ My crossing has been a good living to me 
and mine Its kept the whole of us Ah! 
an the old time I dare say Ive made as mich 
as 3/ a week reglar by it Besides, I uscd 
to have lots of broken vittals, and I can tell 
you 1 knowd wheie to take emto Ah! Ive 
had as much food as I could carry away, and 
reg’lar good stuff—chicken, and some things 
I couldnt guess the name of, they was so 
Frenclufid When the tam lis is in town I 
gets a good lot of food given me, but you 
know when the nobility and gentlemen are 
away the servants is on board wages, and cuss 
them board wages, I says 


of each of my parents, and 1s. 2d. for my 
brothers 
“ Ther: was the Earl of Gainsborough as I 
should like you to mention as well, please sir. 
He lived in Chandos-street, aid was a par 
tcular nue man and very religious He al 
ways gave me a shilling and a tract. Well, 
you see, I did often read the tract, they was 
all :eligious, and about where your souls was 
to go to—very good, you know, what there 
Was, very good, and he used to buy ‘em whole 
sale at a little shop, corner of High street, 
Manabun He was a very good, kind gentle 
man, and gave away such a deal ot money 
that he got reg lar known, and the little beggar 
girls tollered lim at such a rate that he was 
at last forced to 11de about in a cab to get 
away from em Hes many a time smd to 
me, when hes stopped to give me my shilling, 
‘ billy, 1g any of em a follemng me?’ He was 
sue to give to every body as asked him, but 
you see it worned his soul out—and it was a 
kind soul, too—to be follered about by a mob. 
‘When all the fam lics 15 in town I has 148 
a week 1eglar as clock work from my tnends 
as lives round the square, and when they're 
awny I dont get 6d a-day, and sometumes I 
dont get Id aday, and thats less You 
sec some of em, hke my Lord B——~, 15s out 
cight months in the year, and some of'’em, 
such as my Lord H-—, 1s only three Then 
Mrs D , Shes away three months, and she 
always gives ls a-week reglar when she's up 
m ] ondon 
“T dont take 4s a week on the crossing. 
Ah' I wish youd give me ds for what I take. 
No, I make up by going of errands IT runs 
for the fam lis, and the servants, and any of 
cm Somctimes they sends me to a banker's 
with a cheque Bless you! they d trust me 
with anythink, af it was a hat full Ive had 
a lot of moncy trusted to me at times At 
one time I bad as much as 83! to carry for 
the Duke of Portland 
« Aye, that was a go—fthat was! You see 
the hall porter had had it give to him to carry 
to the bank, and he g ts me to do it for him, 
but the vallet heerd of it, sao he wanted to 
have a bit of fun, and he wanted to put the 
hill-portur in a funk I met the vallet in 
Holborn, and says he, ‘ Bill, I want to have 
a lark, so he kept me bach and I did not get 
back till one ocloch ‘Lhe hall porter offered 
5/ reward for me, and sends the police, bat 
Mi Fieebrother, Lord Georges wallet, he 
(says, * Tl) make at all right, Bally’ They sent 





“I buried my father and mother asason‘up to my poor old prople, and says father, 


ought to Mother was seventy thiee and 
father was sixty five,—good round ayes, aint 
they, sir? I shall never live to be that ‘They 
are lying in St Johns Wood cemetery along 
with many of my brothers and sisters, which 
I have buried as well I've only two brotheis 
living now, and, poor fellows, they re not very 
well to do. It cost me a good bit of money 
I pay 2s. 6d a-year for keeping up the graves 


‘Billy wouldnt rob anybody of a nightcap, 
much more 50! FT met the policeman im 
Holborn, and says he, ‘I want you, Billy,’ and 
says 1, ‘All nnght, here Lam’ When I got 
home the hall porter, says he,* Oh, I am a dead 
man, Wheres the money ” and says J, ‘ It's 
lost! ‘Oh! its the Duke's, not mine,’ says hei 
Then I pulls it out, and says the porter, ‘ It’s 
a lark of Fieebrother’s.’ So he gaye a a) 
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ta make it all mght. That wasa game, and 

the hall porter, says he, ‘1 really thought 
ou was gone, Billy,’ but, says I, ‘If eve 
dy carned as good a face as I do, everybody 

would be as honest as any m Cavendish- 


4 square ' 


‘ld 


“J had another lark at the Bishop of Dur- 
ham's J was a cleaning the knives, and a 
swellmobsman, with a green baize bag, come 
down the steps, and says he to me, ‘Is Mr 
Lewis, the butler, in?—he’d got the name 
off quite pat ‘No,’ says I, ‘hes up-stairs,’ 
then says he, ‘Can I step into the pan 
try?’ ‘Oh, yes,’ says I, and shows him in 
Bless you' he was so well-dressed, I thought 
he was a master shoemaker or something, 
but as all the plate was there, thinks I, I'll] just 
lock the door to make safe Sol fastens him 
im tight, and keeps him there tul Mr Lewis 
comes No, he didn’t take none of the plate, 
for Mr Lewis come down, and then, as he 
didn’t know nothink about him, we had ina 
policeman, when we finds his bag was stuffed 
with silver tea pots and all sorts of things 
from my Lord Musgrave’s Says Mr Lewis, 
‘You did quite nght, Billy’ It wasnt a hkely 
thing I was going to let any body into a pantry 
crammed with silver 

“ There was another chap who had pngged 
alot of plate He was an old man, and had a 
bag crammed with silver, and was a cutting 
away, with lots of people after him So I 
puts my broom across his legs and tumbles 
him, and when he got up he cut away and 
left the bag Ah' I've seen a good many 
games in my time—that J] have ‘The butler 
of the house the plate had been stole from 
give me 2/ for doing him that turn 

“ Once a gentleman called me, and says he, 
“My man, how long have you been 1n this 
square?’ Says I, ‘Im Bully, and been here 
a’most all my life’ Then he says, Can I 
trust you to takea cheque to Scott, the banker? 
and I answeis, ‘ That's as you hike,’ for I 
wasn’t going to press him It was a heavy 
cheque, for Mr Scott, as knows me well — 
aye, well, he do—says ‘ Billy, I can’t give 
you all in notes, you must stop a bit’ It 
nearly filled the bag I had with me _ J took 
at all safe back, and »ays he, ‘Ah' J knowed 
wt would be all right, and he give me a 
half-sovereign I should like you to put 
these things down, 'cos its a fine thing for 
my charackter, and ] can show my face with 
any man for being honest, that's one good 
thing 

“I pays 4s a week for two rooms, one up 
and one down, for 1 couldn’t live 10 one room 
& cume to work always near eight oclock, for 
i wwe it takes me some time to clean the 

ves and boots at Lord B——'s 1 get 
sometimes Is and sometimes Is 6d, a weeh 
for doing that, and glad I am to have it. It’s 
only for the servants I does it, not for the 


quaisty 
“When I does anythink for the servants, it’s 
¥ 


either cleaning boots and knives, or putting 
lettersin the post—that's t-angthink of that 
kind. They gives me just what they can, ld. 
or 2d or half a pint of beer when they ha'n’t 
got any coppers 

“ Sometames I gets a few left-off clothes, 
but very seldom I have two suits a year tnve 
me reg'lar, and I goes to a first-rate tailor for 
‘em, though they don’t make the pnme— of 
course not, yet theyre very good Now this 
coat I hked very well when 1t was new, it was 
so clean and tidy No, the tailor don’t show 
me the pattern books and that sort of thing. 
he knows whats wanted I won't never have 
none of them washing duck breeches, that’s 
the only thing as I refuses, and the tailor 
knows that JI looks very nice after Christmas, 
I can tell you, and Ive always got a good tidy 
suit for Sundays, and God bless them as gives 
‘em to me 

“ Every Sunday I gets a hot dinner at Lord 
B ’s, whether he’s out of town or in town 
—that’s summat I gets bits, too, give me, 
50 that I dont buy a dinner, no, not once a 
week I pays 4s a week rent, and I dare say 
my food, morning and night, costs me a ls 
a day—-aye, Im sure it 5s mormming and 
night At present I don’t make 12s a week; 
but take the year round, one week with an- 
othei, 1t might come to 13s or lds a-week I 
gets Yes, Il! own to that 

“ Christmasismy best time, then I gets more 
than 1/ a week now I dont tahe 4+ a-week 
on my crossing Many’s the tune Ive made 
my bienkfast on a penorth of coffee and a 
halfpenny shce of bread and butter, What 
do you think of that ? 

‘ Wot weuther does all the harm to me 
People, you see, dont hke to come out. IT 
think I’ve got the best side of the square, and 
you see my crossing 1s a long one, and saves 
people a deal of ground, for it cuts off the 
corner It used to be a famous ciossing in 
its trme—hah'! but thats gone 

“ J always uses what they calls the brush- 
brooms, that’> them with a fiat head hke 
a house-broom I can’t abide them others, 
they don’t look well, and they wears out 
ten times as quick as mine_ I general buys 
the evhts, thats 10d @ piece, and finds my 
own handles A broom wont lust me more 
than a fortmght, 1t’> such a long crossing, 
but when it was paved, afore this mucky 
dam (macadamising) was turned up, a broom 
would last me a full three munths I can’t 
abide this muckydam—can jou, sir? it's 
sloppy stuff, and goes so bad in holes Give 
me the good solid stones as used to be 

“ J does a good business round the square 
when the snow’s on the ground. I general 
does each house at so much a week whilst 
it snows Hardwicks give me a shilling 
I does only my side, and that next Ox- 
ford-street I don't go to the others, un- 
less somebody comes and orders me—for 
far play ts for play--and they belongs to 
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the other sweepers 
does theirs 

* ¥t’s seldom as I has a shop to sweep out, 
and I don’t do nothink with shutters I'm 

etting too old now for to be called in to c 

xes up gentlemen’s houses, but when 
was young I found plenty to do that way 
There’s a man at the corner of Chandos 
— and he does the most of that Lind of 
work ” 


T does my part and they 


Tae Bearpep Crossrnc-SwEEPER AT THE 
ExcHANGE 


Since the destruction by fire of the Royal 
Exchange in 1898, there has been added to the 
curiosities of Cornhill a thichsc., sturdy, and 
hirsute crossing-sweeper—a man who is as 
civil by habit as he 1s wndependent by nature 
He has a long flowing beard, grey as wood 
smoke, and a par of fierce moustaches, giving 
a@ patnarchal air of importance to a marked 
and observant face, which often serves as a 
painter’s model Aftei half-an hours ¢onver- 
sation, you are forced to admit that his looks 
do not all belie him, and that the old mannei 
{for such was his profession formerly) 1s worthy 
in some measure of his beard 

He wears an old felt hat—very battered and 
discoloured , around bis neck, which 1s bared 
in accordance with sailor custom, he has a 
thick blue cotton neckerchief tied 1n a sailon’s 
knot, Ins long 1ron-grey beard 1s accompa 
nied by a healthy and almost ruddy face He 
stands against the post all day, saying no 
thing, and taking what he can get without 
soheitation 

When I first spoke to him, he wanted to 
know to what purpose I intended applying 
the information that he was prepared to af 
ford, and it was not until I agreed to walk 
with him as far as St Mary Axe that I 
was enabled to obtain his statement, as fol 
lows — 

“ I’ve had this crossing ever since 38 =The 
Exchange was burnt down in that year Why, 
sir, I was wandering about trying to get a 
crust, and 1t was very sloppy, so I took and 
got a broom, and while I kept a clean cross. 
mg, I used to get ha’pence and pence I got 
a dockman’s wages — that’s half-a crown a-day, 
sometimes only a shilling, and sometimes 
more I have taken a crown — but that’s very 
rare The best customers I had 1s dead I 
used to make a good Chnstmas, but I don’t 
now I have taken a pound or thirty shillings 
then in the old times 

“T smoke, sir, I will have tobacco, if I 
can’t get grub My old woman takes cares 
that I have tobacco 

‘¢ 1 have been a sailor, and the first ship as 
ever I was in was the Old Colossus, 74, but 
we was only cruising about the Channel then, 
and took two pnzes I went aboard the Old 
Remewa guardship — we were turned over to 


her—and from her I was drafted over 'to the 
Escramander frigate We went out at 
Boney, but he gived himself up to tha’ 
Impregnable I was at the taking of Alpes, 
in 1816, m the Superb I was in the . 
fort, 74, up the Mediterranean (they call it up 
the Mediterranean, but 1t was the Malta sta- 
tion) three years, ten months, and twenty: 
days, until the ship was pad off 

“Then I went to work at the Dockyard 
I had a misfortune soon after that I fell out 
of a garret window, three stones high, and 
that kept me from going to the Docks again. 
I lost all my top tecth by that fall I've gota 
scar here, one on my chin, but I warn't in the 
hospital more than two weeks 

“ T was afeard of bemg taken up solicitin’ 
charity, and I know that sweeping was a safe 
game, they couldnt tahe me up for sweeping 
& crossing 

“ Somc times I get insulted, only in words, 
sometimes I get chaffed by sober people 
Drunken men 1 dont care for, I never hsten 
to em, unless they handle me, and then, al- 
though IL am sity three this very day, sir, I 
think I could show them something I do 
carry my age well, and 2f you could ha’ seen 
how IT have livcd this last winter through, 
sometimes one pound of bread bctween two 
of us, you'd say 1 was a strong man to be as I 
am 

“ Those who think that sweepin’ a crossing 
15 idle werk, make a great mistake In wet 
weather, the traffic that makes it gcts sloppy 
as soon as its cleaned Cabs, and ‘busses, 
and carnages continually going over the cross- 
ing must scatter the mud on it, and you must 
look precious sharp to keep it clean, but when 
I once get 1n the road, I nevet jump out of it. 
I keeps my eye both ways, and if I gets in too 
close quarters, I slips round the wheels I've 
had them almost touch me 

“ No, sir, I never got knocked down In 
foggy weather, of course, 1t’s no use sweeping 
at all 

“ Parcels! it’s very few parcels I get to carry 
now, I dont think I get a parcel to carry once 
in a month theres 'bussés and railways so 
cheap <A man would charge as much for a 
distance as a cab would take them 

“ {| don’t come to the same crossing on 
Sundays, I go to the corner of Finch lane 
As to regular customers, I’ve none—to say 
regular, some give me sixpence now and 
then All those who used to give me regular 
are dead 

“ T was a bed when the Exchange was burnt 
down 

“ T have had this beard five years I grew 
it to sit to artasts when I got the chance, but 
it don’t pay expenses—for I have to walk four 
or five miles, and only get a shilling an hour 
besides, I’m often kept nearly two hours, and 
I get nothing for going and nothing for comming, 
but just for the time I am there 

«Afore I wore it, I had a pair of large whig- 
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‘kers I went to a gentleman then, an artast, 
and he did pay me well He advised me to 
grow mustarshers and the beard, but he hasn’t 
employed ine since 

“ They call me ‘ Old Jack’ on the crossing, 
that’s all they call me I get more chaff from 
the boys than any one else ‘“ They only say, 
‘Why don’t you get shaved?’ but I take no 
notice on ’em 

“Old Bill, in Lombard Street! I knows him, 
he used to make a good thing of it, but I don’t 
think he makes much now 

* My wife—J am marned, sir — doesn’t do 
anything I live in a lodging house, and I pay 
three shillings a week 

“IT tell you what we has, now, when I go 
home We has a pound of bread, a quarter of 
an ounce of tea, and perhaps a red hernng 

“J’ve had a weakness 1n my legs for two 
year, the veins comcs down, but I keep a 
bandage in my pocket, and when I feels ’em 
coming down, I puts the bandage on till the 
veins goes up again—it s through being on my 
legs so long (because I had very strong legs 
when young) and want of good food When 
you only have a bit of bread and a cup of tea 
—no meat, no vegetables — you find it out, 
but I'm as upright as a dait, und as lissom as 
ever I was 

“T gives threepence fcr my brooms I 
wears out three in a wech mn the wet weather 
I always lean very hard on my broom, 'speci 
ally when the mud 1s stu hy— as it 18 after the 
roads 1s watered Iam very particular about 
my brooms, I gives ’em away to be burned 
when many another would use them ” 


Tue Sweerer in Porntmax Squarr, WHO GOT 
PERMISSION FROM THE Pouicr 


A WILD Lookina man, with long straggling 
grey har, which stood out from lis head as if 
he brushed it the wrong way, and whiskers 
so thick and curling that they reminded one 
of the wool round a sheep's face, gave me the 
accompanying history 

He was very fond of making use of the term 
“honest crust,” and each time he did so, 
he, Insh-hke, pronounced it “currust” He 
seeroed a kind-hearted, innocent creature, 
half scared by want and old age 

“Tm blest 1f I can tell which is the best 
crossing in London, but mine aint no great 
shakes, for I don’t take three shilling a-week 
not with persons going across, tahe one week 
with another, but I thought I could get a ho 
nest currust (crust) at it, for I’ve got a cnp 
pled hand, which comed of its own accord, 
and I was in St George’s Hospital seven 
weeks. When I comed out it was a cripple 
with me, and I thought the crossing was 
better than going mto the workhouse — for I 
likes my liberty 

“T've been on this crossing since last 
Chnistmas was a twelvemonth Before that I 


was a bncklayer and plasterer I've been 
thirty-two years im Londun I can get as good 
s, character a8 any one anywhere, please God; 
for as to drunkards, and all that, I was none 
of them I was earning eighteen shillhng 
a week, and sometimes with my overtime I'yo 
had twenty shilling, or even twenty-three shil- 
hng Bricklayers 1s paid according to all the 
hours they works beyond ten, for that’s the 
bricklaye1’s day 

“ T was among the hme, and the sand, and 
the brichs, and then my hand come hke this 
(he held out a hand with all the fingers 
drawn up towards the middle, hke the claw of 
adead bird) All the sinews have gone, as 
you sce yourself, sir, so that I cant bend it or 
straighten it, for the fingers are like bits of 
stich, and you can’t bend’em without breaking 
them 

“ When I couldn't lay hold of anything, no 
hft it up, I showed it to master, and he sent 
mc to his doctor, who gived me something to 
rub over it, for it was swelled up lke, and 
thon I went to St Georges Hospital, and they 
cut it over, and asked me if I could come m 
doors as in door patient? and I said Yes, for 
I winted to get 1t over Sooner, and go back to 
my work, and carn an honest currust Then 
they scarred it again, cut 1t seven times, and I 
was there many long weeks, and when I 
comed out I could not hold any tool, so I was 
forced to heep on pawning and pledging to 
hecp an honest currust m my mouth, and 
son times Id only just be with a morsel to 
eit and sometimes I'd be hungry, and thats 
the truth 

“What put me up to crossing sweeping was 
this—{ had no other thing open to me but 
the workhouse, but of couise I'd sooner be 
out on my hberty, though I was entitled to 
go mto the house, of course, but I'd sooner 
heep out of it af I could eain an honest 
curiust 

“ One of my neighbours persuaded me that 
T should pick up a good currust at a crossing 
The man who had been on my crossing was 
gone dead, and as 1t was empty, I went down 
to the police office, in Marylebone Lane, and 
they told me I might tahe it, and give me 
hberty to stop Iwas told the man who had 
been there before me had been on 1t fourtecn 
years, and them was good times for gentle 
and simple and all — and it was reported that 
this man had made a good bit of money, at 
Icast so it was said 

“T thought I could make a hving out of it, 
or an honest currust, but it's a very poor hiv 
ing, I can assure you When I went to 1t first, 
I done pretty far for a currust, but it’s only 
three shillings to me now My mussus hus 
such bad health, or she used to help me with 
her needle I can assure you, sir, it’s only 
one day a week as I have a bt of dinner, 
and I often go without breakfast and supper, 
too 

“JT haven't got any regular customers that 
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allow me anything. When the families 1s in 
town sometimes they give me half-a crown, or 
sixpence, now and then, perhaps once a fort- 
night, ora month. They've got footmen and 
servant-maids, so they never wants no parcels 
taken—they make them do it, but sometimes 
I get a penny for posting a letter from one of 
the maids, or something hke that 
“The best day for us 1s Sunday Some 

tumes I get a shilling, and when the families 
1s 3n town exghteen pence But when the 
families 18 away, and the weather so fine 
there's no rnud, and only working people gome 
to the chapels, they never looks at me, and 
then Tl only get a shuling ” 


ANOTHER WHO GOT PL RWISSION ro SWrLP 


Aw old Imshman, who comes from Corh, was 
spoken of to us asacrossing sweeper who tid 
formally obtained permission before «vor ising 
his calling, but I found, upon qu suonme 
him, that 1t was but hittle more than 4 iruc 
Huberman piece of contihation on his put 
and, indeed, that out of fear of compc tition, 
he had asked leave of the servants and poli 
man im the neighbourhood 

It seems somewhat cunous, asallustrative of 
the nights of property among crossing sweet pots 
that three or four ‘intending’ swee pours when 
they found themselves forestalid by thi old 
man in question, had no idea of supplanting 
the Irishman, and merely remaike d,— 

“Well, you’re lucky to get it so svon, for we 
meant to take it” 

In reply to our questions, the mAn said,— 

“T came here in January last I knew the 
old man was did who used to kecp the 
erossin’, and I thought I would like the hind 
of worruk, for [ am getting blind, and had of 
hearing hkewise l’ve got no parish, sinic 
the passing of the last Act, Ive niver hved 
long enough 1mm any one pauish for that 1 
applied to Marabone, and they offered to sind 
me back to Ireland but Id got no one to go 
to, no friends or 1 elations, or if [ have, they 1c 
as poor there as I am mysilf, sir 

‘“ There was an ould man here before me 
He used to have a stool to rest himsilf on, and 
whin he died, last Christinas, a man as kncw 
him and me asked me whither I would take it 
or no, and I said I would Elis broom and 
stool were in the coal cellar at this corer 
house, Mr -———'s, where he used to leave 
them at mght times, and they gave them up 
to me, but I didnt use the stool, sir, it mmieht 
be an obsthruction to the passers-by, and, 
gir, it looks asifit was infirrumity But, plaise 
the Lord, Pll git and make a stool for myself 
against the hard winter, I will, bean a ca 
penter by thrade 

“T didn’t ask the gintlefolks’ permission to 
eome here, but I asked the police and the 
servants, and such as that I asked the ser- 
vants at the corner-house I don’t know whi- 
ther they could have kept me away if I had 


not asked» Soon after I eame =r the gin- 
tlefolks — some of them — stopp and spoke 
to me ‘So,’ says they, ‘you've taken the 
place of the old man that's did?’ ‘ Yes, 
I have, says I ‘Very will,’ says they, and 
they give me a ha’penny That was all that 
occurred upon my takin’ to the crossin’ 

“ But there were some others who would 
havc taken it 1f I had not, they tould me I 
was lucky im gettin’ it so soon, or they 
would h we had it, but I dont hnow who they 
are 

‘I am seventy three years ould the 2d of 
June last My wife 1s about the same age, 
and very much aftlicted with the rheumatis, 
md sho amjurcd hersilf, too, years ago, by 
{felliy off a chau wlile she wus takin’ some 
clothes off the Ime 

Not to desave you, sir, I get a shaillin’ a 
woth from onc of my childer and nmepence 
fiom anothau, and a little lulp from some of 
the otheais I have siven ehilder livin’, and 
hwehaidtin  Jhcy are very much scattered 
two arc abroad, one 15 in the tinth Hussars— 
he a hind to me The one who allows me 
hinepence sa basket muher at Reading, and 
the shill Jct from my daughter, o servant, 
su One ot iny sons dicd in the Crimmy, 
he was in the l3th Tight Dragoons and 
dicd at Scutia, on the 2%th of May They 
could not hilp ie more than they thry to do, 
sn 

“T only mako about two shilhng a week 
heic, su, and sonxtimes I dont take three 
hapence « day On Sundays I take about 
sivcnpence, niINc pence, or tinpence, ’cLordin as 
I sec the people who give rigular 

“6 Weather makes no difference to me— for, 
though thc sim 15 small, Iam a rngular pin 
sione: like of thers 1 go to Somen's-town Cha 
pel, beang a Catholic, for ’'m not ashamed to 
own my rcligion before any man When I go, 
it 18 at siven in the evening Sometimes I 
go to St P thiichs Chapel, Soho square I 
have not becn to confission for two or three 
yoais——the last time was to Mr Stanton, at 
St Pathricks 

“ Ther s a poor woman, sir, who goes past 
here cviry }riday to get her pay from the 
parish, und, as sure as she comes back again, 
shu gives me a ha penny — she does, indeed 
Sometimes thc baker o1 the greengrocer gives 
mc a ha’pcnny for minding their baskets 

“Tm perfectly satistid, its no use to 
ert.mble, and I might be worrus off,sir Yes, 
lL go ot arrinds some times, fitch water now 
and then, and post letters, but I do no odd 
jobs, such as hilping the servants to clean the 
knives, or such hke No they wouldn't Ict 
me bchint the shadow of their doors ” 


A TuITD WHO ASKED LEAVF 


Tu1s one was a mild and rather intellgent 
man, in a well worn black dress coat and waist- 
coat, a par of “moleskin” trousers, and & 


——— place, opposite the church 

Hee every se he and. then regaled himself 
with 8 #inch of snuff, which seemed to hght 
up his caéraworn face. He seemed very will 
ing to afford me information He said — 

“Yhave been on this crossing four years 
Iam a bncklayer by trade, but you see how 
my fingers have gone‘ it’ all rheumatics, sir 
I took a great many colds I had a great 
deal of underground work, and that trices a 
man very much 

“ How did I get the crossing® Well, I took 
it-—i came as acas’alty No one ever inte 
fered with me If one man leaves a crossing, 
well, another takes it 

“Yes, some crossings 1s worth a good deal 
of money There was a black in Regent street, 
at the corner of Conduit street, I think, who 
had two o1 three houses-—at least, I've heard 
80, and I know for a certainty that the man 
in Cavendish square used to get so much a 
week from the Duke of Portland—he got a 
shilling a-day, and eighteenpence on Sundays 
I don’t know why he got more on Sundays I 
don’t know whether he gets it since the old 
Duke's death 

“The boys worry me I mean the litle 
boys with brooms, they are an abusive set, 
and give me a good deal of annoyance, they 
are so very cheeky, they watch the police 
away, but if they see the police coming, they 
bolt ike a shot ‘lhere are a great many 
Insh lads among them There were not 
nearly so many boys about a few years ago 

“IT one made eighteenpence in one day, 
that was the best day I ever made it was very 
bad weather but, take the year through, I 
don’t make more than sixpence a day 

“YT haven't worked at bricklaying for a 
matter of six year What did I do for the two 
years before I took to crossing sweeping ? 
Why, sir, I had saved a little money, and 
managed to get on somehow Yes, I have 
had my troubles, but I never had what I call 
great ones, excepting my wifes blindness 
She was blind, sir, for eleven year, and so — 
had to fight for everythmg she has been dead 
two year, come September 

“T have seven children, five bovs and two 
girls, they are all grown up and got families 
Yes, they opght, amongst them, to do some- 
thing for me, but 2f you have to trust to 
siildran, you will soon find out what that 1s 
If they want anything of you, they know whero 
to find you, but if you want anything of them, 
it’s no go 

“¥ think I made more money when first I 
swept this crossing than Ido now, it’s not a 
tea crossing, sir. Oh, no, but its handy 

ome, you see When a shower of rain comes 
on, I can run home, and needn't go into a 
public-house, but 1t’s a poor neaghbourhood 

“Oh yes, mdeed air, I am always here 
Certainly , Iam laid up sometimes for a day 

¥ 
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bili Aanid-white eotton neckerchief I found; with my feet. I am subject to the rheu- 
him sweeping the crossing at the end of{ matic gout, you see Well, 


I don't know 
udintenad so much standing has anything tc do 
with it 

“Yes, sur, I Aave heard of what you call 
“shutting up shop’ I never heard it called 
by that name before, though, but there's lots 
of sweepers as sweep back the dirt before 
leaving at night I know they do, some of 
them [I never did it myself—I don’t care 
about it, I always think there's the trouble of 
sweeping it back in the morning 

“ People hberal? No, sir, I don’t think 
there are many hberal people about, if people 
were hberal I should make a good deal of 
money 

‘“‘ Sometimes, after I get home, I read a 
book, 1f I can borrow one What do I read? 
Well, novels, when I can get them, What did 
I read last mght? Well, Reynolds's Miscel- 
lany, before that Tread the Pilgrim's Progress 
I have read it three times over, but there's 
always something new 1n 1t 

“Well, weather makes very httle difference 
in this neighbourhood My rent 1s two and- 
gixpence a week JI have a little relief from 
the pansh How much? Two and-sixpence 
How much does my hving cost? Well, I am 
forced to live on what I can get I manage 
as well as I can, if I have a good week, I 
spend it—-I get more nourshment then, 
thats all 

“T used to smoke, sir, a great deal, but I 
havent touched a pipe for a matter of forty 
vear Yes, sir, I take snuff, Scotch and Rap- 
pee, mixed If I go without a meal of vic- 
tuals, I must have my snuff I take an ounce 
a week, sir, 1t costs fourpence —that there 1s 
the only luxury I get, unless somebody gives 
me a half pint of beer 

“T very rarely get an odd job, this 18 not the 
neighbourhood for them things 

“Yes, sir, l go to church on Sunday, I go 
to All Souls, in Langham-place, the church 
with the sharp spire I go 1n the morning, 
once a day 1s quite enough for me In the 
afternoon, I generally take a walk in the Park, 
or I go to see one of my young ones, they 
won't come to the old crossing sweeper, so I 
go to them ” 


A RFGENT sSTREFT Crosstnc SWEEPER 


A MAN who had stationed himself at the end 
of Regent-street, near the County Fure Office, 
gave me the following particulars 

He was a man far superior to the ordinary 
run of sweepers, and, as will be seen, had 
formerly been a gentleman’s servant. His 
costume was of that peculiar miscellaneous 
description which showed that 1t had from 
time to time been given to him in charity A 
dress coat so marvellously tight that the 
stitches were stretching open, a waistcoat with 
& remnant of embroidery, and a pair of trou- 
sers which wnnkled hke a groom's top-boot, 
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had all evidently been part of tho wardrobe 
of tlt gentlemen whose errands he had run 
His boots were the most cunous portion of 
ius toilette, for they were large enough for a 
fisherman, and the portion unoccupied by 
the foot had gone fiat and turned up lke a 
Turkish shipper 

He spoke with a tone and manner which 
showed some edutation Once or twice whilst 
I was listenmg to his statement he insisted 
upon removing some dirt from my shoulder, 
and, on leaving, he by force seized my hat 
and brushed 1t— all which habits of attention 
he had contracted whilst 1n service 

I was surprised to see stuck in the wrist 
band of his coat-sleeve a row of pins, arranged 
as neatly as in the papers sold at the mercers 

‘Since the Insh have come so much—the 
boys, I mean—my crossing has been com- 
pletely cut up,” he said, “and yet it 18 1n as 
good a spot as could well be, from the County 
Fire Office (Mr Beaumont as owns it) to 
Swan and Edgar's It ought to be one of the 
fust crossings 1n the kingdom, but these Insh 
have spiled it 

“ J should think, as far as I can guess, I ve 
been on it eight year, 1f not better, but it wa 
some time before I got known You see, it 
does a feller good to be some time on a cross 
ing, but zt all depends, of course, whether you 
are honest or not, for 1ts according to your 
honesty as you gets rewarded By rewarded, 
I means, you gets a character given to you by 
word of mouth For instance, a party wants 
me to do a job for ’em, and they says, ‘ Can 
you get any lady or gentleman to speak tor 
you?’ And I says,‘ Yes,’ and I gets my cha 
racter by word of mouth—that’s what I calls 
bemg rewarded 

“ Before ever I took a broom in hand, the 
good times had gone for crossings and sweep 
ers The good times was thirty year back 
In the regular season, when they (the gentry) 
are in town, I have taken from one and six 
pence to two shillings a day, but every days 
not alike, for people stop at home 1n wet days 
But, you see, in winter-time the crossings ain t 
no good, and then we turn off to shovelling 
snow, so that, you see, a shilling a day 1s 
even too high for us to take regular all the 
yearround Now,I ain’t taken a shilling, no, 
nor a blessed bit of silver, for these three days 
All the quahty’s out of town 

“Tt ain't what a man gets on a crossing as 
keeps him, that ain't worth mentioning I 
don’t think I takes sixpence a-day regular— 
all the year round, mind—on the crossing 
No, I'd take my solemn oath Idon't' If you 
was to put down fourpence it would be nearer 
the mark [ll tell you the use of a crossing 
to such as me and my hikes It’s our shop, 
and it ain’t what we gets a-sweeping, but it’s a 
place like for us to stand, and then people as 
wants us, comes and fetches us 

“Inthe summer Idoa good dealinjobs Ido 
anything in the portering lme, or if I’m called 
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to do boots and shoes, or olean kmves and 
forks, then I does that But that’s only when 
people's busy, for Ive only got one regular 
place I goes to, and that’s in A—— strest, Pic- 
cadilly I goes messages, parcels, letters, 
and anything thats required, either for the 
master of the hotel or the gents that uses 
there Now, theres one party at Swan and 
Kdgars, and I goes to take parcels for him 
sometimes, and he wont trust anybody but 
me, for you see I'm know'd to be trustworthy, 
and then they reckons me as safe as the Ban 
—— there, that’s just it 

“T got to the hotel only lately You see, 
when the peace was on and the soldiers was 
coming home from the Crimmy, then the go- 
vernor he was excceding bus), so he give me 
two shillings a day and my board, but that 
wasn’t reg lar, for as he wants me he comes 
and fetches me_ Its a nigh impossble to say 
what I makes, 1t dont turn out reg’lar, Sun- 
days a shillmg or one and saxpence, other 
days nothing at al]l—.not salt to my porndge 
You see, when I helps the party at the hotel, 
I gets my food, and thats a hft I've never 
put down what I made in the course of the 
year, but I’ve got enough to find food and rax 
ment for myself and family Suir, I think I 
may say I gets about six shillings a-week, but 
it ain t more 

““Ive been abroad a good deal I was in 
Cape ‘Lown, Table Bay, one and twenty miles 
from Simons Town—for you see the French 
mans of-war comes in at Cape Town, and the 
English mans of-war comes in at Simons’ 
Town I was a gentleman’s servant over 
there, and a very good place it was, and if 
anybody was to have told me years back that 
I was to have come to what I am now, I could 
never have credited 1t , but misfortunes has 
brought me to what I am 

“1 come to England thinking to better 
myself, 1f so be 1t was the opportunity, be- 
sides, I was tired of Africy, and anxious to see 
my native land 

“TI was very hard up—ay, very hard up 
indeed— before I took to the cross, arid, in 
preterence to turning out dishonest, I says, 
Ill buy a broom and go and sweep and geta 
honest livehhood 

“There was a Jewish lady and her husband 
used to hivein the Suckus, and I knowed them 
and the family—very fine sons they was—and 
I went into the shop to ask them to let me 
work betore the shop, and they give mé their 
permission so to do, and, says she, ‘I'll allow 
you threepence a week’ They've been good 
fiends to me, and send me a messages, and 
wherever they be, may they do well, I says 

“T sometimes gets clothes give to me, but 
it’s only at Christmas times, or after its over; 
and that helps me along—uit does so, deed. 

“ Whenever I sees a pm or a needle, I picks 
it up, sometimes I finds as many as a dozen 
a day, and I always sticks them either 1m, my 
cuff or mm my waistcoat Very often a lady 
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gees tem, and then they comes to me and says, 
‘Can you oblige me with 9 pin?’ and I sajs, 
‘Qh yes, marm; a couple, or three, 1f you 
requires them,’ but it turns out very rare 
that I gets a trifle for anything hke that. I 
only does 1t to be obliging — besides, 1t makes 
vou fnends, hke 

“T can't tell who’s got the best crossing in 
London I'm no judge of that, it isnt a 
broom as can keepa mannow Theyre going 
out of town so fast, all the harnistocracy , 
though it's middling classes—such as 15 1n @ 
middling way bke—as is the best friends to 
me” 


A Trapesman’s Crossina Swrerrir 


A man who had worked at ciossing sweeping 
as @ boy when he first came to London, and 
again when he grew too old to do his work as 
a labourer in @ coal vad, gave me o statement 
of the kind of life he led, and the eainimes he 
made He was an old man, with a foichcad 
so wrinkled that the dak, waved lines 1¢ mind 
ed me of the giain of oak His thich han 
was, despite his great age —which wis ncarly 
seventy —still dah, and as he conversed with 
me, he was continually talang off lis hat, and 
wiping his face with what appearcd to be 2 
piece of flannel, about a foot square 

His costume was of what might be culled 
“the all-sorts” kind, and, f10om constant wem, 
it had lost 1ts orignal colom, and had turncd 
into a sort of dirty giecn grey huc It con- 
sisted of a waistcoat of tweed, tustcned to 
gether with buttons of glass, metal, and bone 
& tail-coat, tuned biown with weathe), a put 
of trousers 1epaircd here and there with big 
stitches, hke the teeth of a comb, and these 
formed the extent of lis waidiobe Around 
the collar of the coat and waistcoat and on 
the* thighs of the pantaloons, tho layers of 
grease were so thick that the fibie of the Goth 
was choked up, and 1t looked as if 1t had been 
pieced with bits of leathe: 

Rubbmg his unshorn chin, whereon the 
bmstles stood up lke the pegs 1n the barrel of 
@ musical box—-until it made a noise hhe a 
hair brush, he began his story — 

“J'm known all about m Parliament street 
ay, every bit about thom parts,—for more 
than thirty year Ay, I'm as well hnown as 
the statty itself, all about them parts at 
Charing cross. Afore I took to crossing 
sweeping I was at coal-work Thecoal work I 
did was backing and filling, and anythink in 
that way I woiked at Wood's, and Pennvs, 
and Douglas’s They were good masters, Mr 
Wood ‘specially, but the work was too much 
forme asi gotold There was plenty of coal 
work in them times, indeed, I’ve yearned as 
much as mine shilingsofaday That was the 
tame as the meters was on Now men can 
hardly earn a living at coal-workh I lett the 
eoal-work because I was took ill with a fever, 
a8 Was brought on by sweating — over exaction 


they called it It left me so weak I wasn't 
able to do nothink in the yards. 

“T know Mr G——, the fishmonger, and 
Mr J——, the publican I should think Mr 
J —— has knowed me this eight-and thirty year, 
and they put me on to the crossmg You see, 
when I was odd man at a coal job, I'd go and 
do whatever there was to be done in the neigh- 
bourhood If there was anythink as Mr 
G ‘'s men couldn’t do—such as carrying 
fish home to a customer, when the other men 
were busy-——I was sent for Or Mr J—— 
would send me with sperrits—a gallon, or half 
a gallon, or anythink of that sort—a long 
yourncy In fact, I'd get anythink as come 
handy 

“T had done crossing sweeping as a boy, 
before I took to coi work, when I first come 
out of the country My own head first put me 
up to the notion, and that’s more than fity 
yc ul ago—ay, more than that, but I can’t call 
to mind exactly, for Jve had no parents evcr 
since I was eight year old, and now I’m nigh 
scvcnoty, butits as close as I can remember 
I was about thirtcen at thattume There was 
no police on then, end I saw a good bit of 10ad 
as was dirty, and says I, ‘ That’s a good spot to 
hecp clcan, and I took it I used to go up to 
the tops of the houscs to throw over the snow, 
and lve often been obhged to get men to help 
me I snppose I was about the first person 
aS ever swept a clossmg im Charing ¢10s3s, 
(hore, as if proud of the fact, he gave a kind of 
moist Chuchle, which ended m a fit of cough 
ing) I uscd to make a good bit of moncy 
thon, but it amt worth nothmk, now 

‘Attca I left coal-baching, I went back to 
the old crossing opposite the Adm/’ialty gates, 
and I stopped there until Mr G—— give me 
the one Im on now, and thank him for it, I 
says Mr G had the crossing paved, as 
Icads to his shop, to accommodate the cus- 
tomeis He had a Germin there to sweep it 
afore me He used to sweep in the day— 
come about ten or eleven o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and then at mght he turned watchman , 
for when there was any wenson, as Mr G—— 
deals im, hanging out, he was put to watch it 
This German worked there, I reckon, about 
seven jyeai, and when he died I took the cross 
my 

“The crossng aint much of a hving fo 
any body —that is, what I takes on 1t But 
then Ive got regular custémers as gives mc 
money ‘Lheres Mr G——, he gives a shil 
ling a week, and there’s Captain R-——, of 
the Adm alty, he gives me sixpence a fort- 
night, and another captain, of the name of 
R , he gives me fourpence every Sunday 
Ah' Id forgot Mr O , the Secretary at the 
Adm’ralty, he gives me sixpence now and 
then Besides, I do a lot of odd jobs for dit- 
ferent people, they knows where to come and 
find me when they wants me They gets mc 
to carry letters, or a parcel, or a box, or au)j- 
think of that there J has a bit of vittals, too, 
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give me every now and then, but as for 
money, it’s very httle as I get on the crossings 
—~—-perhaps seven or eight shilling a week, 
reg Jar customers and all 

“} never heard of anybody as was leaving a 
crossing selling it, no, never My crossing 
nin’t a reg lar one as anybody could have Ii 
I was to leave, it depends upon whether Mr 
G-——— would like to have the party, as to who 
gets it There’s no such thing as turning a 
1eg'lar sweeper out, the police stops that Iv 
been known to them for years and they are 
very kind to me As they comes by they says, 
‘Jimmy, how are you?’ You se, my crossing 
comes haady for them, for it» agin Scotland 
yard , and when they turns ont im theu clean 
boots 1t saves their blaching 

“Lord G used to be it the Adm ralty, 
but he ain’t there now, I dont hnow why he 
left, but he’s gone He uscd to gue me uv 
pence every now and then when lic come over 
I was near to my crossing when Mi Druin 
mond was shot, but I wasnt near cnoueh to 
hear the pistol, but T didnt sci nothink I 
know’d the late Sir Robert Pool, oh, ccrt intl, 
but he scldom crossed over my crossing, 
though whenever he did, he’d give me some 
think The present Sir Robert goes over to 
the chapcl in Spiing gardens when hes in 
town, but he keeps on the other side of thi 
way, so] never hed anythink trom him Hes 
the very picture of his father, and 1 hnows him 
from that, only lis fathcr were rather stoutcr 
than he 1s I dont hnow none of the mem 
bers of paruamcat, thcy most on cm he eps on 
shifting so, that I hasnt no time to 1¢ Cognisé 
"em 

“The watering carts aint no frends of 
ourn They makes dirt and no pay for cle in 
ingit ‘Theres so much traflic with coaches 
and carts going nght over my crossing that 2 
fine or wet day don’t make much diffcrcrce to 
me, for people are afraid to cross for fem of 
being run over I’m forced to have my cyes 
about me and dodge the wehiles I never 
heerd, as I can tell on, of a crosemg sweeper 
being run over ” 





® Tur ABLE BODIED Forman Crossina- 
SwWELPLRs 


Tue Orp Woman “ ovFR Tur WATFR ’ 


SHE 1s the widow of asweep—“ as respectable 
and ‘dustrious aman,” I was told, “as any in 
the neighbourhood of the ‘ Borough ,’ he was 
a short man, air,—vcry short,” said my in 
formant, “and had a weakness for top-boots, 
white hats and leather breeches,’ and in that 
unsweeplike costume he would parade him 
self up and down the Dover and New kent 
roads” He had a capital connexion (or, as 
his widow terms it, “seat of business”), and 
Jeft behind him a good name and reputation 
that would have kept the “seat of business 

together, if 1t had not been for the nnsconduct 
of the cInidren, two of whom (sons) have been 


transported, while a daughter “went wrong,” 
though she, wretched creature, paid a fearful 
penalty, 1 learnt, for ber frailties, having been 
burnt to death m the middle of tha might, 
through a careless habit of smoking in bed 

The old sweeper herself, aghty years of age, 
and almost beyond labour, very deaf, and 
rather teebie to all appr aance, yet manages to 
get out cvery mormng between four and five, 
so as to catch the workmem and “ tame- 
heepcrs’ on their way to the factones She 
his the truce obscquions curtsey, but 1s smd to 
be very strong im her “ likes and dishkes ” 

She be us a good charter, though some- 
timcs uclining, I was informed, towards 
‘ the othcr hilf pint,’ but never guilty of any 
excess She is somewhat profuse im her 
scuiptur ul cjaculations and protessions of grati- 
tude = Lier statement was as follows — 

“ Tiitcen yctis lve been on the crossing, 
come novxt Claistmas My husband dted in 
Guys Llospital, of the cholera, three days 
ulter he got im, and I took to tho crosstng some 
time alter Ihad nothing todo If ameighty 
yous of age, and J couldnt do hard work = £ 
have nothing but what the great God above 
pleases to give ine) The poor woman who 
had the erossmg before me was hilled, and 
so LT took it The gintleman who was tho 
foreman of the road, gave ime the giant to take 
it Ldidnt wh him, for poor people as wauts 
abit of biead they goes on the crossmgs as 
they hes, but he never interfered with me 
Phe first day 1 took sixpence, but them good 
umes is all gone, theyll never come bach 
avain ‘Lhe best times I used to tahe a 
slulling a day, and now I don’t take but a few 
pence ‘Lhe winter 1s as bad as the summer, 
for poor pcoplc havent got 1t to give, and gen- 
tlefolhs get very ncar now People are not so 
hberal as they used to be, and they never will 
be gain ‘ 

“fo do ahard days washing, I couldn't I 
used to gu toa Jadys house to doa bit of wash 
ing when T hid my strength, but I cant do at 
now 

*“ People going to their offices at 81x or seven 
in the morning gives me a ha’penny or a 
penny, if thcy dont, I must go withoutit I 
go at five, and stand there tall eleven or twelve, 
till I find itis no use being there any longer 
Oh, the gentlemen give me the most, I'm gare , 
the lndies dont give me nothing 

“At Christmas 1 get afew things—a gentle 
man gave me _ these boots I’ve got on, and a 
ticket for a half quartern loaf and a hundred of 
coals I have got as much as five shillings 
at Christmas—but those times will never come 
back agam =I get no more than two shillings 
and sixpence at Christmas now 

“My hushand, Thomas —— was his name, 
was a chimley sweep He did a very good 
business—it was all done by his sons We 
had a boy with us, too, just as a fnendly boy 
J was a mother aud a mistress to hum I've 
had eleven ecmidren I'm grandmother to 
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fiteen, and a great-grandmother, too. They 
won't #ive me a bite of bread, though, any of 
‘ I’ve got four children living, as far as I 
know, two abroad and two home here with 
families I never go among ’em It 1s not in 
my power to assist em, so I never go to dis- 
tress ’em. 

“TI get two shilling a-week from the pansh, 
and I have to pay out of that for a quartern 
loaf, a quartern of sugar, and an ounce of tea 
The parish forces 1t on me, so I must take it, 
and that only leaves me one shilling and four 
pence A shuiling of it goes for my lodging 
I lodge with people who knew my family and 
me, and took a hking to mc, they let me come 
there instead of wandering about the strcets 

“TI stand on my ciossing ull I’m lke to 
drop over my broom with tiredness Yes, sir, 
I go to church at St George’s 1n the Borough 
I go there every Sunday morning, after I leave 
my roads ‘They've taken the organ and 
charity children away that used to be there 
when I was a girl, s0it’» not a church now, 1ts 
a chapel Theres nothing but the preachcr 
and the gentlefolks, and they sings their own 
psalms There aie gatherings at that church, 
but whether st’s for the poor or not I dont 
know J don’t get any of it 

“ It was a great loss tome when my husband 
died, I went all toruim then My father be- 
longed to Scotland, at Edinboro’ My mother 
came from Yorkshire I dont hnow whcre 
Scotland 1s no more than the dead My father 
was a gentleman’s gardener and watchman My 
mother used to go out a chairing, and she was 
drowned just by Horsemonger Lane She was 
coming through the Halfpenny Hatch, that 
used to be yust facing the Crown and Anchor, 
in the New Kent road, there was an open 
ditch there, sir She took the left hand turn 
ang instead of the right, and was drownded 
My father died in St Martan’s Workhouse 
He died of apoplexy fit 

‘<I used to mind my fathe1's place tall mother 
dued His housekeeper I was—God help me! 
a fine one too ‘hank the Lord, my husband 
“vas a clever man, he had a good seat of busi- 
ness I lost my mght hand when he died I 
couldn't carry it on There was my two sons 
went for sogers, and the others were above 
them, business He left a seat of business 

& hundred pound, he served all up the 


New Kent road He was beloved by all his| M 


him, but he Jeft 1t off when he got children 
had my husband when I was fifteen, and 
kept him forty years Ah' he was well beloved 
by all around, except his children, and they 
behaved shameful I said to his eldest son, 
when he lay in the hospital, (asking your par 
don, sir, for mentioning 1t)—IJ says to his 
eldest son, ‘Bully,’ says I,‘ your father’s very 
bad—why don’t you go to see him?’ ‘Oh,’ 
says he, ‘he's all mght, he’s gettin’ better,’ 
and he was never the one to go and see him 
once, and he never come to the funeral 
v 


bed He used to climb himself when I first 


“Billy thought I should come upon him 
after his death, but I never troubled him for 
as much as a crumb of bread 

“T never get spoken to on my roads, only 
some people say, ‘Good morning,’ ‘There you 
are, old lady’ They never asks me no questaons 
whatsomever I never get run over, though I 
am very hard of hearing, but I am forced to 
have my eyes here, there, and everywhere, to 
keep out of the way of the carts and coaches 

“Some days I goes to my crossing and earns 
nothink at all other days it’s sometimes four 
pence, sometimes sixpence I earned four- 
pence to day, and I had a bit of snuffout of1t 
Why, I believe I did yearn fivepence yesterday 
—I wont tell no story I got ninepence on 
Sunday—that was a good day , but, God knows, 
that didnt go far I yearned so much I 
couldn’t bring 1t home on Saturday— it almost 
makes me laugh,—I yearned sixpence 

“] goes every morning, winter or summer, 
frost or snow, and at the same hour (five 
oclock), people certainly don’t think of giving 
so much in fine weather Nobody ever mis- 
lested me, and I never mislested nobody If 
they gives me a penny, I thanks ’em, and if 
they gives me nothing, I thanks 'em all the 
same 

“ If I was to go into the House, I shouldn't 
live three days It’s not that I eat much—a 
very httle 1s cnough for me, but it’s the ar I 
should miss to be shut up lke a thief, I 
couldn t lve long, 1 know” 


TuE OLD Woman Crossinc SWEEPFR WHO 
HAD A PENSIONER 


Tuts old dame 1s remarkable from the fact 
of being the chief support of a poor deaf 
cripple, who 1s as much poorer than the cross- 
ing-sweeper as she 1s poorer than Mrs ——, 
in —— street, who allows the sweeper sixpence 
a week The crossing sweeper1s a rather stout 
old woman, with a carneying tone, and con- 
stant curtsey She complains, m common with 
most of her class, of the present hard times, 
and reverts longingly to the good old days when 
people were more liberal than they are now, 
and had more to give She says — 

“IT was on my crossing before the police 
was made, for L am not able to work, and only 
get helped by the people who knows me 
r ,1n the square, gives me a shilling 
a week, Mrs ——, in —— street, gives me 
Sixpence, (she has gone in the country now, 
but she has left it at the oil shop for me), 
thats what I depinds upon, darln’, to help 
pay my xent, which 1s half a-crown My rent 
was three shillings, tall the landlord didn't wish 
me to go, ’cause I was so punctual with my 
money I give a corner of my room to a 
poor cretur, who’s deaf as a beadle, she 
works at the soldiers’ coats, and 1s a very g0 
hand at it, and would earn a good deal of 
money if she had constant work She owed 
as good as twelve shillings and sixpence for 
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rent, pour thing, where she was last, and the 
landlord took all her goods except her bed 
shes got that, so I gve her a corner of 
my room for charity's sake We must look 
to one another she’s as poor as a church 
mouse 1 thought she would be company 
for me, still a deat person 18 but poor company 
toone She had that heavy sickness they 
vall the cholera about five years ago, and it 
fell in her side and in the side of her head 
too—that made her deaf Oh! shes a poor 
object She has been with me since the 
month of February Ive lent her money out 
of my own pocket I give her a cup of tea 
or a slice of bread when I see she hasnt got 
any ‘hen the people up stairs ae hind to 
her, and give her a bite and a sup 

“My husband was a soldier, he fought at 
the battle of Waterloo sis pension was 
minepence a-day All my family aie dead, 
except my grandson, what's in New Orleans 
I expect him back this very month that now 
we have he gave me four pounds before he 
went, to carry me over the last winter 

“ If the Almighty God pleascs to send him 
back, hell be a great help to me Hes all 
I’ve got left I never had but two children in 
all my life 

“ IJ worked in noblemens houses before I 
was married to my husband, who 1s dead, 
but he came to be poor, and I had to leave 
my houses where I used to work 

“ J took twopence halfpenny yesterday, and 
threepence to day, the day before yesterday I 
didn’t take a penny I never come out on 
Sunday, I goes to Rosomon strect Chapel 
Last Ssturday I made onc shilling and six 
pence, cn Iridny, sixpence I dare say I 
make throes shillings and sixpence a week, 
besides the one shilling and sixpence I gcts 
allowed me Iam forced to make a do of it 
somehow, but I’ve no more strength left in 
me than this ould broom ” 


Tue Crossing SWEFPER WHO HAD BLIN 
A Servant Maip 


SHE 18 to be found any day between cight in 
the morning and seven 1n the evening, sweep 
ing away in a convulsive, jerky sort of manner, 
close to ——— square, near the Foundling She 
may be known by her pinched up straw Lonnet, 
with a broad, faded, almost colourless ribbon 
She has wenk exes, and wears over them a 
brownish shade He: face 1s tied up, because 
of a gathering which she has on her head 
She wears a small, old plaid cloak, a clean 
checked apron, and a tidy printed gown 

She 18 rather shy at first, but willing and 
obliging enough withal, and she hves down 
Little ——— Yard, 1n Great street ‘The 
“yard” that 1s made lke a mousetrap—small 
at the entrance, but amavingly large inside, 
and dilapidated though extensive 

Here are stables and a couple of blind 
alleys, nameless, or bearing the same name as 
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the yaid itself, and wherem are huddled more 
people than one could count in @ quarter of 
an hour, and more children than one, likes to 
remember, — dirty children, listlessly trailing 
an old tun baking dish, or a worn out shoe, tied 
to a piece of string, sullen children, who turn 
away in a fit of sleepy anger if spoken to, 
screaming children, setting all the parents in 
the “yard” at defiance, and qwet children, 
who are arranging banquets of dirt in the 
reeking gutters 

‘Lhe “ yard" is devoted principally to coster- 
mongers 

‘Lhe crossing sweeper lives in the top-room 
of a two storied house, in the very depth of 
the blind alley at the end of the yard She 
has not even a 100m to herself, but pays one 
shilling a wech for the privilege of sleeping 
with a woman who gets her hving by selling 
tapes in the streets 

“Ah!” says the sweeper, “poor woman, she 
has a hard tame of it, her husband is in the 
hospital with a bad leg—in fact, he’s scarcely 
ever out If you could hear that woman 
cough, youd never forgotit She would have 
had to starve to day 2f 1t hadn't been for a 
person who actually lent her a gown to pledge 
to raise her stock money, poor thing ” 

‘Lhe 100m in which these people live has a 
sloping roof, and a small paned window on 
cach side For furniture, there were two chairs 
and a shaky, three legged stool, a deal table, 
and a bed rolled up against the wall—nothing 
else In one corner ot the room lav the last 
lump remaining of the seven pounds of coals 
In another corner there were herbs in pans, 
and two water bottles without their noses The 
most stnking thing in that little room was 
some crockery, the woman had managed to 
save from the wreck of her things, among 
this, curiously enough, was a soup tureen, 
with its hd not even cracked 

‘Lhere was a piece of looking glass—a smalk 
three-cornered picce—forming an almost equi 
lateral triangle,—and the oldest, and most 
rubbed and worn out piece of a mirror that 
ever escaped the dust bin 

The fireplace was a very small one, and on 
the table were two or thiee potatoes and about 
one fifth of a red hermng, which the poor 
street-seller hid saved out of her breakfast to 
serve for her supper “Take my solemn word 
for it, sir,” said the sweeper, “ and I wouldn’t 
deceive you, that 1s all she will get besides a 
cup of weak tea when she comes home tured 
at night ” 

The statement of this old sweeper is as 
follows — 

“My name 1s Mary -—-, I hve m —~— 
yard I live with a person of the name of 
——, in the back attic, she gets her hving by 
selling flowers in pots in the street, but she is 
now doing badly I pay her a shilling a week. 

“My parents were Welsh I was in service, 
or maid-of-all work, tall I got marned, My 
husband was a seafaring man when I married 
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him,, Adter we were marned, he got his living 
by selling memorandum almanack books, and 
thejske, about the streets. He was driven to 
t because he had no trade in his hand, and 

gee obliged to do something for a hving 
He did not make much, and over-exertion, 
with want of nourishment, brought on a para- 
lytic stroke. He had the first fit about two 
years before he had the second, the third fit, 
which was the last, he had on the Monday, 
and died on the Wednesday week I have two 
children still living One of them 1s marred 
to a poor man, who gets his living in the 
streets, but as far as lays in his power he 
makes a good husband and fathe. My other 
daughter 18 living with a niece of mine, fo: I 
can't keep her, sur, she minds the children 

“My father was a journeyman shoemaker 
He was killed; but I cannot remember how—I 
was too young I can’t recollect my mother 
I was brought up by an uncle and aunt till I 
was able to go to service J went out to service 
at five, to mind children under a nurse, and I 
was in service tall I got marred I had a great 
many situations, you see, sir, I was forced to 
keep in place, because I had nowhere to go to, 
my uncle and aunt not being able to keep me 
I was never 1n noblemen’s families, only trades 
prople’s Service was very hard, sir, and so I 
beheve it continues 

“T am fifty-five years of age, and I have been 
on the crossing fourteen years, but just now 
it 1g very poor work indeed Well, if I wishes 
for bad weather, Im only like other people, I 
suppose I have no regular customers at all, 
the only one I had left has lost his senses, sir 
Mr H—-, he used to allow us sixpence 
a-week, but he went mad, and we don’t gct it 
now wy us, I mean the three crossing- 
sweepers in the square where J work 

“Indeed, I hke the winte: time, for the 
familes is in ‘Though the weather 1s more 
severe, yet you do get a few more ha’pence I 
take more fiom the staid eldeily people than 
from the young At Chnstmas, I think I took 
about eleven slullings, but certainly not move 
The most I ever made at that s¢ason was four- 
teen shillings The worst about Christmas 1s, 
that those who give much then generally hold 
thew hand for a week or two 

“A shilling aday would be as much as I 
want, ar I have stood in the square all day 
for a ha'penny, and J have stood here for no 
thing One week with another, I makc two 
shillings in the seven days, after paving to) 
my broom I hive taken threppence ha penny 
to-day Yesterday—lct me see—well, 1t was 
threppence ha’penny, too, Monday I don’tre 
member, but Sunday IJ recollect——1t was fip 
pence ha’penny Yenrs ago I made a great 
deal more— nearly three times as much 

“T come abont exrht o'clock in the morning, 
and go away about six or seven, I am here 
every dey ‘he boys used to come at one time 
with ther brooms, but they re not allowed here 
now by the palice 

¥ 


“T should not think crosmags worth 
chasing, unless people made « better heel 
them than I do” 

I gave the poor creature a small piece of 
silver for her trouble, and asked her if that, 
with the threepence halfpenny, made a good 
day She answered heartaly— 

“TI should uke to see such another day to. 
morrow, sir 

“Yes, winter 1s very much better than sum- 
mer, only for the tral of standing 1n the frost 
and snow, but we certainly do get more then 
The families won’t be1n town for three months 
to come yet Ah! this neighbourhood 1s no- 
thing to what 1t was By Gods removal, and 
by their own 1emoval, the good famuhes ‘are 
all gone ‘he present families are not so 
hberal nor so wealthy It 1s not the nehest 
people that give the most. Tradespeople, and 
‘specially gentlefolks who have situations, are 
better to me than the nobleman who ndes mm 
hiy Carnage 

“ T always goto Tnnity Church, Giay’s-inn- 
road, about two doois from the Welsh School 
—the Rev Dr Witherington preaches thore 
I always go on Sunday afternoon and evening, 
for I can’t go in the morning, I can’t get 
away from my crossing in time I never omit 
a day mn coming here, unless I'm wl, or the 
snow 15 too heavy, or the weathe: too bad, and 
then Im ovlhivated to resign 

‘J have no friends, sir, only my children , 
my uncle and aunt have been dead along time 
I go to see mj children on Sunday, 02 in the 
evening, when I leave here 

* After [leave I have a cup of tea, and after 
that I go to bed, very frcquently Im in bed at 
nine ocloch I have my cup of tea if I can 
anyway vet it, but Im forced to go without 
that sometimes 

“When my sight was better, I used to be 
vely partial to reading, but I cant see the 
print, sur, now’ I used to read the Bible, and 
the newspaper Story books I have read, too, 
but not many novels Yes, Robinson Crusoe I 
hnow, but not the Pilgrems Pivogriss Ive 
heard of it, thcy tell me it 15 a very interesting 
book to read, but I never had 1t We never 
have any ladies or Scriptme ieaders come to 
our lodgings, you see, we're so out, they might 
come a dozen times and not find us at home 

“TT wear out three brooms in a week, but 
in the summer one wall last a fortmght I 
give thiccpence hapenny for them, there are 
twopenny hapenny biooms but they are not 
so good, they me liable ta have thew handles 
come out Itis very fatiguing standing so many 
hours, my legs aches with pain, and swells 
I was once in Middlesex Hospital for sixteen 
wechs with my legs My eyes have been weak 
from a child I have got a gathering m my 
head from catching cold standing on the crogs- 
ing I had the fever tlis time twelvemonth. 
I laid a fortnight and four days at home, and 
seven weehs in the hospital 1 took the diar- 
rhoea after that, and was six weeks under the 
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aoctor's hands. I used to do odd jobs, but my 
health won't permit me now I used to make 
two or three shillings a week by ‘em, and get 
Scraps and things. But I get no broken wic- 
tuals now 

“TI never get anything from servants, they 
aly get more than they know what to do 
wh 

“T don’t get a drop of beer once m a month 

“T don’t know but what this being out may 
be the best thing, after all, for if I was at 
home all my time, 1t would not agree with 
me ” 


STATEMENT oF “OLD Joy,” THE WATFRWAN 
AT THL FARRINGDON STREFT CAB STAND, CON 
CERNING THE OxLp Brack Crossing SWITt PER 
WHO LEFT £800 to Miss WAITHMAN 


“Yes, sir, I knew him for many vear, though 
I never spoke to him in all my hte He was 
u stoutish, thickset man, about my build, and 
used to walk with his bioom up and down — 
so’ 

Here “Old John” imitated the halt and stoop 
of an old man 

“fe used to touch his hat continually,’ he 
wenton ‘Please remember the poor bl wk 
nan,’ was his cry, never anything clse Oh 
ves, he made a great deal of money People 
gave more then than they do now Where they 
ive one Sixpence now, they vsed to give ten 
Its just the same by our calling Lived 
humbly? Yes, I think he did, at all events, 
he seemed to do so when he was on his cross 
ing He got plenty of odds and ends fiom 
the corner there—Alderman Waithmans, I 
mean, he was a very sober, quict sort of man 
No, sn, nothing pecuhar in his dress Some 
blachs are peculiar in their dress, but he 
would wear anythmg he coud get give him 
‘Lhey used to call hm Romeo, I think Cur 
ous name, sir, but the best man J ever knew 
was called Romeo, and he was a black 

“The crossing sweepcr had his regular cn 
tomers he knew their times, and was there 
tothe moment Oh yes, he was alwiys Hail 
lain, or Snow, he never missed Idont know 
how Jong he had the crossing I remember 
him ever since I was a posthoy in Doctors 
(ommons, I knew bim when I bved m Hol 
born, and I havent been away from this nagh 
Lourhood since L809 

* No, sur, theres no doubt about his leaving 
‘he money to Miss Waithman — } verybody 
round about here knows it, ust ash them, sir 
Miss Waithman (an old maid she were, sir) 
uscd to be very hind to h He used to 
sweep from Alderman Wanthinins (its the 
Sunday Times now) across to the opposite side 
ot the way 

* When he died, an old man, as had been a 
soldier, took possession of the crossing How 
di be get it? Why, I say, he took a First 
cone, first sarved, sir, thats the way They 
never sell crossings 


they shift, and then one stands trent—a» gal- 
lon of beer, or something of that sort. 6 
perlice interfered with the soldher—-you know 
the sweepers 19 all forced to go 1f the perhce 
interfere, now with us, sir, we are , 
and they can’t make us move on They inter- 
fered, I say, with the old soldier, because he 
used to get so drunk Why, ata public house 
close at hand, he would spent seven, ig bis 
and ten shillings on a night, three or four 
days together He used to gather so many 
blackguards round the crossing, they were 
forced to move him at last A young man has 
got 1t now, he has had it three year Hes 
not always here, sometimes away for a week at 
a stretch, but, you see, he hnows the best 
times to come, and then he 1s sure to be here 
The httle boys come with their brooms now 
and then, but the perlice always dnve them 
away” 


3 Tuc ABLE Bopvicp Irist Crossine. 
SWEEPLR 


Tur Oxp Intsx Crosstnea SwerreR 


[11s man, a native of “ County Corruk,” has 
been in Isngland only two years and a half 
He wears oa close-fitting black cloth cap over 
a shock of reddish hair, round his neck he 
has a coloured cotton herchicf, of the sort 
advertised as “ Imitation Silk” His black 
coat 1s much torn, and his broom 18 at pre 
sent remaikably stumpy He waits quietly 
at the post opposite St ’g Church, to re- 
celve whatever 1s offered him He 18 unasg- 
suming enough in his manner, and, as will be 
seen, not even bcarmg any male against his 
two cnemies, “ ‘Lhe Swatestuff Man” and 
“The Switzer” He says — 

“|’ve be en at this crossin near upon two year 
Whin I first come ovcr to England (about two 
years and a halt ago), I wint a haymahkin’, 
but, you sce, | couldnt get any work, and 
atthe: thrampin’ about a good Int, why my 
eyesight gettin’ very wake, and I not knowin’ 
what to do, I took this crossin’ 

“ Yow did I get it -—Wul, sir, l wint walkin’ 
about and saw it, and nobody on it So one 
mornin | brought a broom wid me and stood 
here Yes, sir, | was mnthertered wid ‘The 
man with one arm—a Switzer they calls him 
—he had had the crosyin on Sundays fora 
long while gone, and he didnt like my bein’ 
her at all, at all ‘ B——y Imsh’ he used to 
call me, and other scandalizin’ names, and 
he ind the swatcstuff man opposite, who was 
a triend of his, tmed evcrythin’ thry could to 
mt me off the croysin’ But sure I niver 
harrumcd them at all, at all 

‘* Y2s, sur, IT have my ngular custhomers > 








thcros Mr , he’s gone to Sydenham, he's 
vry lind, sir He gives me a shillmg a 
month He left wierud with the sarsint 


while hes away to give me a shilling on the 


Sometimes (for a lark) | first day in every month He gave me a letter 


“a 
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to the Eye Hospital, in Goulden Square, be-{to Scotland now, but he will be back in a 


cause of the wakeness of my eyesight, but 
they'll niver cure 11 at all, at all, sir, for wake 
gs runs in my farmly My sister, sir, has 

wake eyes, she 1s working at Croydon 

‘“‘ Oh no, indeed, and 1t 1sn’t the gintlefolks 
that thty to get me off the crossin’, they'd 
rather support me, sir But the poor payple 
it 18 that don’t hke me 

“ Eighteenpince I've made in a day, and 
more mniver more than two shillings, and 
sometimes not sixpence Will, sir, I am not 
like the others, I don’t run afther the ladies 
and gintlemen—-I don’t persevere Yesther 
day I took sixpence, by chance, for takin some 
luggage for a Jady The day before yestlicr 
day I took three ha’pence, but I think I got 
somethin’ else for a lit of worruk thin 

“Yes, winther 18 better than summer I 
don’t know which people 1s the most hberal 
Sure, sir, I don’t think there’s much differ 
ence Oh yes, sir, young men are very libcral 
sometimes, and so are young ladies Perhaps 
old ladies or old gintlemen give the most at a 
time,—sometames slapence,— perhaps more, 
but thin, sir, you don’t git anything else for a 
long tame 

“ The boy sweepers annoy me very much, 
indeed, they use such scandalivin’ worruds 
to me, and throw dirrut, they do Ihc 
know whin the police 1s out of the way, so IJ 
git no purtiction 

“ Sure, sir, and I think 1t night that svery 
pene should attind the worruship to which 

e belongs I am a Catholic, sir, and attind 
mass at St Pathncks, near St Giless, ivery 
Sunday, and I thry to be at confission wonst a 
month 

“ Whin first I took to the crossin’, I was 
rather ungulsr, but that was because of the 
Switzer man—thats the man with the one 
arm, he used to say he would lock me up, 
and iverything But I have been ngular 
since 

“I come im the morruning just before 
eight, 1n time to catch the gintlefolks going 
into prayers, and I leave at half-past seven 
to eight at mght. I wat s0 late because J 
have to bring a gintleman wather for his 
flowers, and that I do the last thing 

* T hive, sir, in —— lane, behind St Gniles’s 
Church, 1n the first flure front, mr, and | pu 
one and-threepence a week ‘There are three 
bids in the room In one bid, a man, his 
wife, his mother, and their little gri—Juha, 
they call her—sleep, in the other bid, there's 
a man and his wife and child Yes, I am 
single, and ave the third bid to myself 1 
come from County Corruk, the others in the 
room are all Imsh, and come from County 
Corruk too They sill frwt in the sthreet, 
in the winther they sill onions, and sometimes 


sae hi 

“There a Scotch gintleman as brings me 

my breakfast every morning, mndeed, yes, and 

he brings it himself, he does He has aone 
v 


week He brings me some bread and mate, 
and a pinny for a half pint of beer, ar He 
has done it almost all the tame I have becn 
here 

‘ The Switzer man, sir, took out hoards for 
the Polylickner, or some plave lke that. He 
got fifteen shillings a week, and used to come 
here on Sundays Yes, sir, J come here on 
Sundays, but it 1s not better than other days 
Some pcople says to me, they would rather I 
went to church, but I tells ’em I do, and 
sure, sir, afther mass, theres no harrum m a 
hittle sweepin between whuiles 

“No, sir, theres not a crossin’ sweeper in 
Ould Ireland Well, sir, I niver was in Dub 
lig, but Ive been in Corruk, sir, and they 
don t have any crossin’ sweepers there 

“ Wiun I gt home of a mght, mr, [ am 
very tircd, but I always offer up my devotions 
before sleepin’ Ah, sir, I should miver have 
swipt crossin’s if a friend of mine hadn't died, 
he was collector of tolls in Clarnykits, and I 
used to be with him He lost his situation, 
and so I came to England 

* The Switzer man, I think he used to sweep 
at eight o’cloch, just as the people were goin’ 
to pravers Oh, sir, he was always blach 
geyardin’ me ‘ Go bach to your own coun 
thiy says he—a tmrrmine: himsilf, too 

“Will, ves sir, 1 do wish for bad weather, 
a good wit day, and a dry day afther, 15 the 
best 

“ Sure and they cant turn me off my crossin’ 
only for my bad conduct, and I thry to be 
quiet and take no notice 

“Vig, sir, I have always been a church goer, 
and Iam seventy five I used to have some 
good rigular custom: rs, but somehow I haven t 
seen anythin of them for this last twelve 
month Ah! it’s im the betther neighbour- 
hoods that people give mgularly I niver get 
any broken victuals Three and sixpence 1s 
the outside of my earnings, taking one week 
with the other 

“ What 1s the laste I ever took? ‘Will, sir, 
for three days 1 havent taken a farthin’ The 
worust week J iver had was thirteen or four- 
teen pence altogether, the best week I iver 
had was the winter before last -—that harrud 
winter, sir, I remember takin’ seven shillings 
thin, but the man at Portman square makes 
the most 

“Well, sir, I belave there's some of every 
nation in the world as sweeps crossing in 
London ” 


Tur Femare IrtsH Crossinc-SwEEPER 


In a street not far from Gordon-square and 
the New road, J found this poor old woman 
resting from her daly labour She was ‘mt- 
ting on the stone ledge of the iron railings at 
the corner of the street, huddled up im the 
way seemingly natural to old Inshwomen, her 
broom hidden as much es possible under her 
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petticoats Her shaw] was as tidy as possible | has been did fifteen years to the eighth of last 
for its age She was mxty-reven years, and| March, but Ive been mazied agein 
had burned two husbands and five children,| “Saven chiider Ive had and oanly two 
tractured her mbs, and mnyured her groin, and | alive, and they ve got enough to do to manage 
had nothing left to comfort her but her cross | for thimslves The boy, he follers the mar 
ing, her ha'porth of snuff, and her “drop of] ket, and mj daugliter, she 1s along with her 
biled wather,” by which name she indicated} husband, sure he sills in the streets, sur I 
her “ tay ” | see very uttle of her,—she hives over in the 
She was very civil and intelligent and an | Boiougno 
swered my inquires very readily, and with| ‘ 1 think IIl bo afther going down to Kent, 
rathe. less circumlocution than the Imsh| beyant Maidstone a hop piching, of I can git 
generally display She seemed much hurt at} as much as to take me down thc road 
the closing of the Old St. Pancras churchyard “My daughter s husband and me don't agree, 
“They bumed my child where theyll never|so Im bitter not to see them 
burv me, sir,” she cnied “Tvery day, si1—aivery day mm the week I 
She told the story of he: accident with} am here This morunning I was here at eght 
many involuntary movements of hcr hand to | —that was earlic: than usua:, but I came out 
wads the injured part, and tuok a sparing} because J had not broke my tast with anything 
pinch of snuff from a little blach snuff boy, | but a drop of wather, and that I had two tum- 
wilud with mother of pearl, tor which she} blers of it from the house at the corrunncr 
said she had given a penny She procceded| I imtind to go home and take two hirnmngs, 
thus —‘Im an Inshwoman, si, and its fom | and have a drop of biled wathei—tay, I mane, 
Kinsale I come, twelve nules beyond Cotrruh, |} sir 
to the left hand mde, a seaport town, and a, ‘IT come here at about half past nime to 
great place tor fish Its fitty years the six | half past ten, but 1m ,nitting a very bad Ieg 
teenth of last June since I came in St Giless! IT goes home about five or sin 
pansh, and there my ildest child wit} ‘ | have taken two ha pe umes this morning 
dad Buned she 18 in Ould St Pancras} thuppence 1 took yinterday , the day betore 1 
churchyarrud, where they ll never bury me,| took, Lthinl, fourpence hipenny that was my 
sir, for theyve donc away with burying in| taking on Monday, on Sunday J mustered n 
churchyarruds That gnl was forty onc year | shilling, on Saturday -—TI declare, sir, 1 forgit 
of age the seventeenth of last February, | -—-fourpence or thrupprnce, I suppose, but my 
burn in Stratford, below Bow, in I ssex Ah'| fronds is out of town very much They gives 
I was comfortable there, I lived there three] mea penny liguiar every Sunday, ora ha penny, 
ycar andabouts I wasin sarvice at Mr 6,| and some tuppence Of a Suuday im the good 
a Frineh gintlman he was, and kept a school,| time I inay take cightecnpence or sixteen 
where they taught Frnch and knghsh both, | pence 
lt I dare say they are all gone did years ago ‘Oh, yes, of Chiistmas it’s better, it is— 
He was a very ould gintleman, and so was his | four on five shillings on a Christmas day 
lady, she was a North of Isngland lady, but} ‘ On the Monday fortmght, before last 
very stout, and had no clo’lren but a son and} Chnstma: twolvemouth, 1 had two mbs broke, 
daughter Iwas quite young when my aunt! and one fractured, and my grine (groin) bone 
brought me ove. My uncle was three year|injurcd Ob! the pains that [ fecl even now, 
here before my aunt, and he dicd at White [sur [lived then im Phillips gardens, up there 
chapel J was bechuat sixteen and seventeen | in the New road ‘Theo policeman took me to 
when I came over, and I rechon meselt at| the hospital It was eighteen days I mvcr 
sixty-seven come next Christinan, as well as [| got off my bid J came out in the morunning 
can guess IJ never had a mother, sir, she| of the Chiistma, eve I hild on by the rail 
dhe when I was only sax months old My {ings as I wint along, and I thought I niver 
{ ther, si, ¥as maltster to Mr Walker the dis-| should githome Howl was knocked down 
tiller, in Corruk Ah! indeed, and my father | was by acait, I had my eye bad thin, the lift 
was well to do wonst Early or late, wit or| one, and hada cloth over it I was just comin’ 
diy, he had a guinea a-week, but he worruked | out pf the archway of the courrut (close by 
di and mght, he was to attand to the coun, | the beer shc p) away from Mr ——’s house, 
and he would have four min, or five or s1x,| when crossing to the green grocer’s to git two 
undther hom, according as busy they might| pound of pruties for my supper, I didn’t see 
be My father has been did tour-aud twinty| the cart comin IT was knoched down by the 
vear, and I wouldn’t know a crature if I wint| shaft They called, and they called, and he 
home Tather come over, su, and wanted me | wouldn't stop and it wint over me, it did It 
to go back very bad, but I wouldnt I was| was loaded with cloth , I don’t know if 1t wasn’t 
marned thm, and had buried some of my | a Shoolbreds cart, but the boy said to the hos 
iInider in St. Paneras, and for what should | pital doctor and to the policeman it was heavily 
I lave kugtand ? loaded The boy gave me a shuling, and that 
‘ Oh! su, TL buned three m esght months, | was all the money I received For a twalve- 
—two sons and their father My husband was | month I couldnt hardly wuk 
two year and tm months heeping his bed, he| ‘On that Christmas day I took — ee 
y 2 
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pence, but I owed it all for mut and things, 
and I'm sure it’s a good man that let me run 
1t the score. 

“Is it a shilln’ Tiver git® Well, thin, sir, 
there's one gintleman, but he’s out of town — 
Sir George Hewitt — niver passes without 
givin’ me a shillin’ 

“J have taken one and ninepence on a Sun 
day, and Ive taken two slullin’s Upon my 
sowl, I ve often gone home with three ha’pence 
and tuppence For this month past, put ivery 
day together, I havent taken three shilling 
a week 

‘ I wear two brooms out in 8 weck in bad 
wither, and thin prhaps I take four to fise 
shilhn’, Sunday included, but for the three 
year since here Ise been on this cossin, | 
niver tuok tin shillin, sir, niver 

* Yes, there was a man hore before me he 
had bad eyes, and he was obhgated to lave and 
go into the woirukhouse, he Jost the saght of 
onc of lus eyes when he came back again = I 
knew him swecpin here a long tine When 
he come bach, I said, ‘ Tithe, says 1, ‘1 wint 
on your cross:in’ ‘Ah,’ says he, * youve got a 
bad crossin’, poo. woman, J wouldnt go on 
it again, I wouldnt,’ and I miver seen lim 
since I don't know whethe: he 1 hving ov) 
not 

“A wit day makes fourpence or fippence 
difference +om< times 

“Indeed, I have heard of crossin sweepers 
makin’ s0 much andsomuch = I he ar people 
talkin’ about it, but, for my parrut, I wouldn t 
give heed to what they say In Oxford street, 
towards the Parruks, there was a man, ycars 
ago, they say, by all accounts Iicft a dale of 
mony 

“T am niver annoyed by boys I dont 
spake to none of them = I was in sarvice till J 
got married, thin J used to sill fmt throuch 
Kentiash Town, Highgatc, and Uampste id, 
but ITinver sould m= the streets, su, and had 
my riguiad customers hhe any gieengiou = 
had a good conniwuon, I had but, by gitting 
old and ficble, and sick, and not boing able to 
so about, I was fomussed to give it up, Twas 

couldn t carry twelve pound upon my Ind— 
no, not if Iwas to git a sovrin aday for it, 
now 

“IE niver lave the crossin’ J havent got 1 
frnd, nor a day» pleasurc I niver tals 

“Oh, yes, su, I must have a pinch —this 1s 
my snuff box I take a haporth a day, and 
that’s the only comforrut Ive got—thit and a 
cup of tay, for Icant dthrink cocoa o1 coficc 
ta 

‘s My feeding is a bit of brid and butther I 
havent bought a bit of mate these three 
months TJ used to mt two penn orth of bones 
and mato at Mrs Bakers down there, but 
mate 1s so dear, th t they dont have em now, 
and it’s ashamed I am of bothern thim s0 
often I frequintly have a hinin’ Oh dear! 
no sir Wather 1 my dthnnk I can’t atlomud 
no beer. Sometimes I lave a pennorth of 


gin and could water, and T find it do me a 
worruld of good Sometimes I git enough to 
eat, but lately, indeed, I can’t git that. I de- 
clare I don’t know which people give the most, 
the gintlemen give me more in wit wither, for 
then th ladies, you see, can’t let their dresses 
out of their hands, 

“T am a Cathohe, sir I go to St. Pathnick’s 
sometimes, or I go to Gordon street Churruch 
T dont care which [ go to—1its all the samo 
to me, but I haven’t been to churruch for 
months Ive nothing to charge mysilf wid, 
and, indeed, I haven’t been to confission for 
some jcar 

‘ Lradcspeople are very kind, indeed they 
are 

‘Ycs, I think I'll go to Kint a hop-pickin’, 
and as for iny crossin, I lave it, sn, just as 
it 1s Igo five miles beyant Maidstone I 
worrukcd fifteen ycars at Mr ——-, he was a 
pole puller and binsman 1n the hop ground 

“I.c not been down there since the year 
before last I was too poorly after that acc 
dent We make about eighteenpence, two 
shillins or one shillin’, ’cording as the hops 
13s good No lodging nor fire to pay, and we 
eit plinty of good milk chape there I manage 
thin to save a little money to hulp us in the 
winther 

“T live m —— street, Siven Dials, but Im 
some to lave my son—we cant agree We 
live yn the two pair back I pay nothing 
aweeh, only bring home ivery hapenny to 
hilp thim Sometimes I spind a pimny or 
tuppence out on mysilt 

“ My scn is doin’ very badly He sills frit 
in the sthrects, but he’s niver been used to 
it bcforc , and he has pains in his limbs with 
so much walking He has no connixion, and 
with the sthrawbirnes now hes forrused to 
walk about of a night as will as a day, for they 
wont hcep tll the morrunning, they all go 
mouldy and bad My son has been used to 
the brnchlasing, sir he can bt im a stove o1 a 
copper, or do a bit of plasther or Jath, or the 
like His wife 1s a verv just, clane, sober 
woman, and he has got three good childer , 
there 1» Catherine, who 1s named afther me, 
she 1s nearly five, Illen, two years and six 
months, niumed after her mother, and Mar 
garet, the baby, 41x months ould ~—and she 1s 
called afther my daughter, who 1s did ” 


4 Tui Occastonat Crossinc SWELPLRS 


ne Sunpay Crossina SWELPER, 


“YM oa Sunday crossing sweeper,” said an 
oyster stall hecper, in answer to my inquires 
‘ ITmean by that, I only sweep a crossing on a 
Sunday I piteh in the Lornmore road, New 
ington, with a few oysters on week days, and 
I dues jobs for the people about there, sich as 
(leaning a few kmives and forks, or shoes and 
boots, and windows I've been in the habit 
of sweeping a crossing about four or five 
years 
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“T never knowed my father, he died when 
I was a baby He was a ‘terpretor, and 
spoke seven different languages My father 
used to go with Bonapartes army, and used 
to 'terpret for him He died in the South 
of France I bad a brother, but he died 
quite a child, and my mother supported me 
and a sister by being cook in a gentlemans 
family we was put out to nurse My mother 
couldn’t afford to put me to school, and so 
. Rat read nor wilte Im forty one years 
G 

“The fust work I ever did was being 
boy at a pork-butchers I used to take out 
the meat wot was ordered At last my 
master got broke up, and I was discharged 
from my place, and I took to sclln a few 
sprats JI had no thoughts of taking to a 
crossing then I was ten yeur old I re 
member I give two shillings for a ‘shallow, 
that’s a flat basket with two handles, they 
put ’em a top of ‘well baskets,’ them as can 
carry a good load A well bashets almost 
like a coffin, it’s a long un hkc a shallow, 
on’y 1ts a good deal deeper—about as deep as 
a washin’ tub J done very fair with my 
sprats till they got dear and come up vc'y 
small, so then I was obliged to get a icw 
plaice, and then I got a few bakhcd tatus 
and sold them TI hadnt money enough to 
buy a tin—I could a got one for cight slul 
hngs—so I put ‘em in a cross-handlc bashct, 
and carned ‘em round the streets, and into 
public-hcuses, and cried “ Baked taters, all 
hot'’ J used only to do this of a night, and 
it brought me about four o1 five slillings a 
week I used to fill up the day by going 
round to gentlemen’s houses where I was 
known, to run for errands and clcan knives 
and boots, and that brought me sich a thing 
as four shillings s week more altogether 

“I never had no idea then of swecping a 
crossing of a Sunday, but at last I was obliged 
to push toit I kept on lke this for many 
years, and at last a gentlhman named M1 
Jackson promised to buy me a tin, but he 
died My mother went blind through a 
blight, that was the cause of my fust going 
out to work, and so I had to keep her, but 1 
didn’t mind that I thought it was my duty so 
to do 

“ About ten years ago I got marricd, my 
wife used to go out washing and noning I 
thought two of us would get on better than 
one, and she didn’t mind helpin’ me to heep 
my mother, for I was determined my mother 
shouldn't go into the workhouse so long as 
I could help it 

“A year or two after I got marned, I 
found I must do something more to help to 
keep home, and then I fust thought of 
sweepin’ a crossing on Sundays, so I bought 
a heath broom for twopence-ha'penny, and I 
pitched agin’ the Canterbury Arms, Kenning- 
ton, 14 was between a bakers shop and a 
public house and butcher's, they told me 


they'd all give me something if I'd sweep the 
crossing reg lar 

“Tho best places is in front of chapels 
and chuiches, ‘cause jou cain take more 
money in front of a church or a chapel 
than wot you can in a pnivate road, ‘eos 
they look at 1t moie, and a good many thinks 
when you sweeps in fiont of a public honse 
that you go and spend your money inside in 
waste 

‘The first Sunday I went at it, I took 
eighteenpence I began at nino o'clock in the 
morming and stopped till four in the after- 
noon ‘The publican give fourpence, and the 
baker sixpence, and the butcher thit epence, 
so that altogether I got above a half crown 
T stopped at this crossmg a y:ar, and I always 
hnoekcd up about two shillings o. a half 
crown on the Sunday I very seldom got 
anythink from the ladies, 11 was most ali 
wive by the genth men Little children used 
sometimes to give me hapence, but it was 
when thei father give it to ’em, the httle 
Gnildien hhe to do that sort of thing 

‘ She way I come to leave this crossing 
was this here tle road was being r1epaned, 
and they shot down a lot of stones, so then I 
eouldn t swecp no crossing J Jooked out for 
another placc, and I went opposite the Duke 
of Sutherland public house in the Lorrimore 
road =I swept there one Sunday, and I got 
about one and sixpenece While I was sweep- 
ing this crossing, a gentleman comes up to me, 
and he axes me ut I ever goes to chapel o 
church, and 1 tills him, ‘Yes,’ I goes to 
church, wot Id bccn brought up to, and then 
he says, ‘You Ict inc sce you at St, Michael's 
Church, Briaton, and [ll ’courage you, and 
youll do better if joa come up and sweep 
in front thcre of a Sunday instead of where 
you are, youll be sure to get more money, 
and get bette: ‘couraged It dont matter 
what you do, hoe says, ‘as long as it brings 
you in a honcst crust, anythinks better than 
thieving’ And then the gent gives me six- 
pence and goes away 

“As soon as hed gone [I started off to 
lis church, and got there just after the 
people was all in I Jefe my broom in the 
churchyard When [ got mside the church, 
I could see lum a sitten jcst agm the com 
inunion table, so I walks to the free seats and 
scts down 1ight close agam the ‘ommumon 
table myself, for lis pew was on my mght, and 
he saw me directly and looked and smiled at 
me As he was coming out of the church 
he says, says he, ‘As long as I live, 1f you 
comes here on a Sunday 1eg lai I shall always 
"Courage you’ 

“The next Sunday I went up to the church 
and swept the crossing, and he see me there, 
but he didnt give me nothink till the church 
was over, and then he gave me a shilling, and 
the other people give me about one-and-s1x- 
pence, so I gut about two and sixpence altoge- 
ther, and I thought that was a good beginning. 
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* The next Sunday the gen’elman was 1], 
but he didnt forget me He sent me six 
pencc by his servant, and I got from the other 
pcople about two shiliings moie I nevcr cee 
that gentleman, after for he died on the Sa- 
tuiday Hos wife sent tor me on the Sunday, 
she was il a-bed, and I sce one of the daugh 
ters, and she gave mc sixpence, and said I 
was to be there on Mondiy moining I went 
on the Monday, and the lady was much worse, 
and I see the daughter again Shi gave me 
a couple of shirts, and told me to come on the 
Friday, and when I wont on that diy I found 
the old lady was dead The daughter gave 
me a coat, and trouscrs, and waisteo it 

“ After the danghtus hid buried the father 
and mother they moved I hept on swe ping 
at the church, till at last things got so badd 
that I come aw, for nobody give me nothink 
The houses about there was so damp that 
people wouldnt live in ’em 

* So then I come up into J orrmmore road, 
and there I’ve been ever since I dont get 
on wonderful well there Sometimes I dont 
get above sixpence all day, but its mostly a 
sIinlling or so) The most Ive took 15 about 
one and sispence ‘The icason why I stop 
there 13, because I’m hnown thcie, you see I] 
stands there all the week selling Inghstcrs, 
and the people abont there give mc 4 good 
many jobs Besides, the road a5 rather baa 
there, and thcy lhe to havc a clean cross 
ing ,of a Sunday 

“T dont got any more money im the winter 
(though 1t’s muddicr) than 1 do in the sum 
mer, the reason 1s, cause thcre isnt so many 
people stirring about in the wintci as thcre is 
in the summer 

“One broom will carry me ove: three Sun 
days, and I gives twopcnce hipcnny a puce 
for em Sometimes the people bring mc out 
at my crossing — specially in cold we ither—a 
mug of hot tea and some bread and butter, or 
abit of meat JI don’t know any « ther c.oss 
ing swecper, I never ’sociates with nobody I 
alwavs heeps my own counsel, and hhcs my 
own company the best 

“ My wife’s been dead five months, and my 
mother six months, but Ive got a little boy 
seven year old, he stops at «chool all day tall 
Igo home at mght, and then I fctches him 
home I mean to do somcthing bettcr with 
him than give bim a broom a good many 
people would set him on a crossing, but I 
mean to heep him at school I want to see 
him read and wnite well, because hell suit 
for a place then 

“There’s some art in sweeping a crossing 
even ‘That 1s, you musint sweep too hard, 
’cos xf you do, you wears a hole mght in the 
road, and then the water hangsinit Its the 
same as sweeping a path, if you sweeps too 
hard you wears up the stones 

“‘'To do it properly, you must put the end 
of the broom heedie in the palm of your nght 
hand, and lay hold of it with your left, about 
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half way down , then you takes half yom cross. 
ing, and sweeps on one side tall you gets over 
the road, then you turns round and comes bach 
doing the other half Some people holds the 
biooin before em, and keeps swaying 1t back- 
‘ards and forards to sweep the width of the 
crossing all in one stroke, but that ain’t sich 
a good plan, cause youre apt to splash people 
thats coming by, and besides, 1t wears the road 
in holes and wears out the broom so quik I 
always use my broom steady I never splash 
nobody 

“T never tried myself, but I’ve seen some 
erossin sweepers as could do all manne: of 
thimgs m inud, sich as diimonds, and stars, 
ind the moon, and letters of the alphabet, 
and once i Oxford street I see our Saviour 
on his (1055 in mud, and it was done well, 
too The figure wasn’t done with the broom, 
it was donc with a pomted piece of stick, it 
was a boy as I see doin’ it, about fifteen He 
didnt seem to take much money while I wus 
a loohing at him 

“J dont think I should a took to crossin’ 
swecpmg 11 I hadnt got mairied, but when 
Jd got a couple of children (for I’ve hid a 
wl die, af she’d lived she’d a been eight 
vou old now,) I found I must do 4 some- 
thin, and so I took to the broom ” 


B The Affiuted Crossing Sueepers 
Tur Woopen-IDGGED SWLEPER 


Tris man hves up a little comtiunning out of 
4 wide, sccond 1atc street Itis a small court, 
consisting of sorme halt dozen houses, all of 
them what we ealled by courtesy “ private’ 

Linquired at No 3 for John ——, “ Tho 
fiist floor back, 1f you please, su,” and to the 
fist floor bach IE went 

Heie I was answcred bya good looking and 
intelligent young woman, with a baby, who 
sud her husband had not yet come home, but 
would I walk ian and wait? I did so, and 
found myself im a very small, close room, 
with a little furniture, which the man called 
“jis few sticks,” and presently discovered 
another clujd—a httle mrl ‘he girl was very 
shy in her manner, being only two years and 
two months old, and as he: mother said, very 
ailing trom the difficulty of cutting her teeth, 
though the true cause seemed to be want of 
proper nounshment and fitsh air The baby 
was 4 boy—a fine, cheerful, good-tempered 
httle flow, but rather pale, and with an un 
naturally laige forehead The mantelpiece 
ol the room was filled with httle ornaments of 
various sorts, such as bead-bashets, and ove 
them hung a series of black profiles—not 
portraits of either the crossing-sweeper 01 
any of his family, but an odd lot of heads, 
which had lost their owners many a year, and 
served, n company with a httle red, green, 
and ycllow scriptuie picce, to keep the wall 
from looking bare Over the door (mside the 
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room) wes nailed a horse-shos, whieh, the 
wife told roe, had been put there by her has 
band, for luck 

A bed, two deal tables, a couple of boxes, and 
three chairs, formed the entire furmture of the 
room, and nearly filled it On the window 
frame was hung a small shaving glass, and 
on the two boxes stood a wicher work apology 
for a perambulator, in which I learnt the 
poor crippled man took out his only daughter 
at half past four in the mornmg 

“Tf some people was to seo that, sir,” said 
the sweeper, when he entered and saw me 
looking at 1t, “they would, and in fact they do 
gay, ‘Why, you can’t bem want Ah! httle 
they know how we starved and pinched our 
s(lyves before we could ect 14 

There was a fire in the room, notwithst ind 
ing the day was very hot, bui the window was 
wide open, and the place tol: rably ventilatca 
though oppressive I have been in many 
poor peoples “plices,” but never remcinbe 
ohne so poor inits appointments and jy+b so 
tiee from effluvia 

The crossing sweeper himself was a voy 
civil sort of man, and m answii to my mn 
quries sud — 

“T know that Ido as I ought to, snd sol 
don’t feel hurt at standing at my ciossing = I 
have been there four ycars I found the place 
vacant My wife, though she looks very well, 
will never be able to do any hard work, so we 
sold our mangle, and I took to the crossing 
but we’re not 1n debt, and nobody can t say 
nothing tous Ilhke to go along the stiects 
fice of such remarks as 1s made by people to 
whom you owes money I had a mangle in 
—— Yard, but through my wifus weakness 1 
was forced to part with it I was on the c10%» 
ing a short time before that, for I hnew that 
if I parted with my mangle and things before 
JT knew whether [I could get a living wv the 
crossing I couldnt get my mangle buick again 

“We sold the mangle only for 2 sovc reign, 
and we gave two pound ten for it, we sold 1t 
to the same man that we bought it of About 

»stx months ago I managed for to screw and 
save enough to buy that little wacker chasse, 
for I can’t carry the children bicause of my 
one leg, and of course the mothe cun’t cary 
them both out together There was a man 
had the crossing I’ve got, he died three or 
four years before I took it, but he didnt de 
pend on the crossing—he did things tu: the 
tradespeople about, such as carpct beating, 
messages, and so on 

‘When I first took the crossing I did very 
woll It happened to be a very nasty, dirty 
season, and I took a good deal of moncy 
Sweepers are not always civil, sir 

“YT wish I had gone to one of the squares, 
though But I think after street 1s paved 
with stone I shall do better JI am certain 1 
never taste a bit of meat from one weeh’s end 
to the other The best day I ever made was 
five and-sixpence or six shillings, it was the 





winter before last. If you remember, the snow 
Imad very thick on the ground, and the suiden 
thaw made walking so uncomfortable, thac J 
did very well J have teken as httle as siy 
pence, fonrpence, and even twopence. Last 
Thursday 1 took two ha'pence all day Tako 
one week with the other, seven or aight shzl- 
hngs is the vory outside 

“JY dont hnow how 1t 13, but some people 
who used to give me a penny, don’t now Tho 
boys who come in wet weathe: carn a great deal 
mote than I do I once lost a good chance, 
sir i tthe cornc of the strect leading to Caven- 
dish sqgume = ‘Thaes v bank, and they pay a 
man seven slillines aweckh to swep the 
aossing 4 butcher m Oxtord Market spoke 
forme but when I went up, at untortunately 
turned out that I wis not til, fiom tho loss of 
rile The Jast man they had there they 
wore obliged to turn away—he was +o given 
to diinl 

‘T think theie me some neh crossing- 
sweepers im the city, about the Fvchinge, 
but you wont find them now dung this diy 
weather, cxeept in by places In wet weathe2, 
there are two or thiec boys who sweep near 
my ao sine, and take all my eunings away 
Theres a creut able-bodied man besides—a 
{« low strong enough to follow the plough I 
said to the poliuc man, ‘Now, aun t thus ashame? 
and the policeman aid, ‘Well, he must get 
his living as well ag you’ I’m always civil to 
the pohce, and they re always civil to me—1n 
fact I think sometimes Im too ctvl—~I m not 
10onugh enoush with people 

“You soon tl whether to have any hoprs 
of people coming across I can tell a gentle 
man directly I see him 

‘Whus I stand, si, I could get people in 
trouble evilastang, theres all sorts of thieving 
going on I saw the other day two or three 
respectable persons tuke a purse out of an old 
ladys pocket before the baker’s shop at the 
comer, but I can’t say a word, or they would 
come and thiow me into the road = If a gen- 
tleman gives me sixpence, he don’t give me 
any more for three weeks or a month, but 1 
don’t think Ive more than three or four gen- 
tlerncn as gives me that Well, you can 
scaiccly tell the gentleman from the clerk, the 
clerks are such great swells now 

“ Lawyers themselves dress very plain, those 
great men who dont come every day, because 
they’ve clerks to do their business tor them, 
they give most Tcople hardly ever stop to 
speak unlcss it 18 to ask you where places are 
—you might be occupied at that all dey I 
manage to pay my rent out of what I take on 
Sunday, but not lately—this weather religi 
ous pcople go pleasuring 

‘No, I don't go now-—the fact 15, I'd hke 
to go to church, if I could, but when I come 
home I am tired, but Ive got books here, and 
they do as well, ar I 1ead a httle and write 
a little ; 

“] lost my leg through a swelling—there 
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was no chloroform then. I was in the hospital 
three years and a helf, and was about fifteen 
or sixteen when J had 1t off I always feel the 
sensation of the foot, and more so at change 
ofweather I feel my toes moving about, and 
everything, sometimes, it’s just as if the calf 
of my leg was itching I feel the rain coming, 
when I see a cloud coming my leg shoots, and 
I know we shall have rain 

“My mother was a laundress—my father 
has been dead nineteen yeas my Jast birth 
day My mothe: was subject to fits, so I was 
forced to stop at home to take care of the 
business 

“J don’t want to get on better, but I always 
think, if sickness or anvthing comes on 

“TY am at my crossing at half past aight 
half past eleven I come home to dinne1 
back at one or two till seven 

“Sometimes I mind hoises and carts, but 
the boys get all that business One of these 
little customers got sixpence the other day 
for only opening the dooi of a cab I dont 
know how 1t 1s they let these httl boys be 
about, 1f I was the police, I wouldn t allow it 

“Y think it’s a blessing having childicn— 
(referring to his little guJ)—that child wants 
the giavy of meat, or an egg beaten up, but 
she can’t getit I take her out every main- 
ung round Euston square and those open 
places I get out about half past fom It 
18 early, but if it benefits hei, tliats no odds ” 





at 
I go 


ONE LEGGED SWEEPER Al CITANCER\ TANI 


“JT pon’t know what induced me to take 
that crossing, except 1t was that no one was 
there, and the traffic was so good—fact 1s, the 
traffic 1s too good, and people wont stop as 
they cross over, they’re very glad to get out of 
the way of the cabs and the ommibuses 

“ Tradespeople never give me anything — 
not even @ bit of bread The only thing I get 
is a few cuttings, such as ciusts of sandwiches 
and remains of cheese, from the public house 
at the corner of the court The tradespeople 
are as distant to me now as they were when I 
came, but 1f I should pitch up a tale I should 
soon get acquainted with them 

“We have hved in this lodging two years 
and a half, and we pay one and mimepence 
a week, as you may sce from the 1ent-book, 
and that I manage to earn on Sundays We 
owe four weeks now, and, thank God, it’s no 
more 

“TI was born, sir, in street, Burhcley 
square, at Lord ’s house, when my 
mother was minding the house [have been 
used to London all my hfe, but not to this 
part, I have always been at the west end, which 
is what I call the best end 

“TT did not like the idea of ciossing sweep- 
ing at first, tll I reasoned with myself, Why 
should I mind? I'm not domg any hurt to any- 
body. I don’t care at all now—I know I’m 
doing what I ought to do 








“A man had better be killed out of the way 
than be disabled. It’s not pleasant to know that 
my wife 18 suckhng that great child, and, 
though she 1s so weakly, she can’t get no meat. 

“Ive been knocked down twice, sir— both 
times by cabs ‘The last tame 1t was a fort- 
night before I could get about comfortably 
agnin The fool of s fellow was coming along, 
not looking at his horse, but talking to some- 
body on the cab-rank The place was as freo 
as this room, 1f he had only been looking 
before him Nobody hollered tall I was down, 
but plenty holleicd then Ah, I often notice 
such carclessness—its really shameful I don’t 
think those ‘shofuls’ (Hansoms) should be 
allowed—the fact is, 1f the driver 1s not a tall 
man he cant sec his horse’s head 

‘ A nasty place 1s end of —— street it 
nairows so suddenly There’s more confusion 
and more bother about 1t than any place in 
London When two cabs gets 1n at once one 
one way and one the other, there’s sure to be 
a10w to know which was the first in” 


Tue Most SrvERLLY APFLICTED OF ALL THE 
Crossing SWEEPERS 


Passtne the dreary portico of the Qucen’s 
Theatic, ard turning to the nght down Iot- 
tenham Mcws, we came upon a flight of steps 
leading up to what is called “ The Gallery,” 
where an old man, gasping from the effects of 
a lung disease, and feebly polishing some old 
harness, proclaimed himself the father of the 
sweeper I was m search of, and ushered me 
uito the 100m where he lay a-bed, having had 
a “very bad might ” 

The room itself was large and of a low pitch, 
stietching ove1 some stables, it was very old 
and cieaky (the sweeper called it “an old wil- 
deiness ), and contained, in addition to two 
turn up bedstcads, that curious medley of ai- 
ticles which, in the course of years, an old 
and poor couple always manage to gather up 
Lhere was a large lithomaph of a horse, dear 
to the 1emembiance of the old man from an 
indication of a dog in the corner “The very 
spit of the one I had for years, its a real 
portiait, sir, for Mr Hanbait, the printer, met 
me one day and sketched him” There was 
an etching of Hogarth’s in a black frame, a 
stuffed bird in a wooden case, with a glass 
before it, a piece of painted glass, hanging in 
a place of honour, but for which no name 
could be 1emembered, excepting that it was 
‘of the old-fashioned sort” There were the 
odd remnants, too, of old china ornaments, but 
very little furniture, and, finally, a kitten 

The father, worn out and consumptive, had 
been groom to Lord Combermere “I was 
with him, sir, when he took Bonyparte’s house 
at Malmasong I could have had a pension 
then if I'd a hhked, but I was young and 
foolish, and had plenty of money, and we 
never know what we may come to” 

The sweeper, although a middle-aged man, 
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had all the appearance of a boy —his raw-look- 
ing eyes, which he was always wiping with a 
piece of len rag, gave him a forbidding ex- 
pression, which his shapeless, short, bridgeless 
nose tended to increase But his manneis and 
habits were as simple in their characte: as 
those of a child, and he spoke of hus fathers 
being angry with him tor not gctting up 
before, as if he were a hittlo boy talking of his 
nurse 

He walks, with great difficulty, by the hclp 
of a crutch, and the sight ot his weak eyes, 
his withered limb, and his broken shoulde 
(his old helpless mother, and his gasping 
almost inaudible tather,) fo1m a niost paintul 
subject for compassion 

The c.ossing sweeper gave mc, with no littl 
meekness and some slight intelligencc, the 
following statement — 

“I very seldom go out on acrossm o Sun 
days I didn’t do much good atit I used to 
go to church of a Sunday —1n fact, I do now 
when I’m well enough 

“It's fifteen year neat Januwy since 1 k ft 
Regent street I was there thiec years, and 
then I went on Sundays occasionally Som 
times I used to get a shilling, but Ihave givcnu 
it up now— it didn’t answer, besides, a lady 
who was kind to me found me out, and said 
she wouldn't do any morc for me it I went out 
on Sundays She’s been dcad these three o1 
four yeals now 

“ When I was at Regent strcect I might have 
made twelve slillings a weel, or somcthing 
thcreabout. 

“JT am seven and thirty the 26th day of sast 
month, and I have been lame si and twenty 
years My eyes have been bad evcr since my 
birth The secrofulous disciso it was that 
lamed me—it come with a swelling on tlic 
knee, and the outside wound broke about thie 
size of a crown piece, and a piece of bone come 
from it, then it gathered in the inside and at 
the top I didnt go into the hospital then, 
but I was an out-patient, for the doctor said a 
close confined pluce wouldn’t do me no good 
He said that the seaside would, though, but 
my parents couldn’t afford to send mc, and 
that’s how it is I did go to Bnghton and 
Margate nine years after my leg was bad, but 
it was too late then 

“ T have been in Middlesex Hospital, with a 
broken collar bone, when I was knocked down 
by a cab I was in a fortmght there, and I 
was wm again when I hurt my leg I was 
sweeplug my crossin’ when the top came off 


my crutch I fell back’ards, and my leg 
doubled under me They had to carry me 
there 


“J went into the Middlesex Hospital for my 
eyes and leg I was in a month, but they 
wouldn't keep me long, there’s no cure for me 

“My leg 1s very painful, ’specially at change 
of weather Sometimes I don’t get an hours 
sleep of a night—1it was daylight this morning 
before I closed my eyes 


“T went on the crossing first because my 
arents couldn't keep me, not being able to 
eep theirselves I thought it was the best 
thing I could do, but it’s hke all other things, 
1’3 got very bad now I used to manage to 
rub along at first—the streets have got shockin’ 
bad of late 
“ ‘Lo tell the truth, I was turned away from 
Ri gent street by Mz Cook, the furner, corner 
of Aigyle Street I'll tell you as far as I was 
told Iie called me into Ins passage one 
night, and said I must look out for another 
ciossin,, for a lady, who was a very good cus- 
tome: of his, refused to come while I was 
thcre my heavy afilictions was such that she 
didn’t hhe the look of me I saad, ‘Very well,’ 
but because I come there next day and the 
day after that, he got the pohceman to turn 
me uway Ccrtuinly the policeman acted very 
hindly, but he said the gentleman wanied me 
icmoved, and T must fiad another crossing 
“ Then I went down Charlotte strect, oppo 
site Percy Chapcl, at the corncr of Windmill 
street After that I went to Wells street, by 
mc tting permission of the doctor at the corner 
He thought that it would be better for me 
than Charlotte street, so he Ict me come 
“Ah! there ant s0 many crossing sweepers 
as there was, I think they ve done away with 
a picat many of them 

‘When | first went to Wells street, I thd 
pretty woll, because there was a dress maker's, 
at the corner, and I used to get a good deal 
fiom the carriages that stopped before the door 
I uscd to take tive or six shillings in a day 
then, and 1 dont take so much in a week now 
1 tcll you what | made this week Ive made 
one and fourpcncc, but 1t8 been so wet, and 
people arc out of town, but, of course, its not 
always alihe—sometimes 1 gct three-and s1x- 
pence or four shillings Some people gives 
mu @sixpence or a fourpenny-bit, I reckons 
thit all in 

‘J am drcadful tired when I comes home of 

aught Lhank God my other leg’s all mght' 
I wish the tother was as strong, but it never 
will be now 

“The pole never try to turn me away, 

theyre very friendly, theyll pass the tame of 
day with me, or that, from knowmg me so long 
in Oxford street 

‘*My broom sometimes serves me a month, 

of course, they don't last long now 1t’s showerv 
weather I give twopence halfpenny a pieco 
for em, or threepence 

‘¢T don’t know who gives me the most, my 

eyes are so bad I cant see I think, though, 
upon an average, the gentlemen give most 

‘¢ Often I hcar the children, as they are going 

by, ask their mothers for something to give to 
me, but they only say, ‘Come along—come 
along' It’s very rare that they lets the 
children have a ha’penny to give me 

‘ My mother 1s seventy the week before next 

Chnstmas She can’t do much now, she does 
though go out on Wednesdays or Saturdays, 
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bat that’s to people she’s known fer years who 
ms att ched to her 
just as she hkes 

“Sometimes she gets a little washing— 

om times not ‘This weck she had a httle, 

and was forced to dry 1t doors, but that 
makes om half daity again 

“ My father’s breath 1s so bad that he cant 
do anything cvcept hitle odd jobs for people 
down here, but they ve got the knack now, 1 
good many on’em, of doin’ their own 

“ We have hved heie fitteen years next Scp- 
tember, 1ts a long time to hve in such on old 
wilderness, but my old mothe: 15 a sort of 
woman as dont lhe movin about, and I dont 
hike it Some people are evcilasting on the 
move 

‘When I'm not on my crossin’ I sit poking 
at home, or make a job of mending my clothes 
I mended these trousers in two or thice places 

“ Tt’s all done by feel, sir My mother says 
it's a good thing we ve got om {fc ling at least, 
if we haven't got our eyesight”’ 


Tae Nrero Crosstna Swrrrrr, WHO 11D 
LOST BOTH Ts Lraus 


Tis man sweeps a c)ossing in a principal and 
central thoroughfare when the weather 13 cold 
enough to Iet him walk, the coldc the better, 
he says, as it “numbs his stumps hke” He 
is unable to follow this occupation im wirm 
weather, as lus legs fecl ‘just Jike corns, 
and he cannot walk more than annie a day 
Under these circumstances ho takes to beg 
ging, which he thinks he has a perfect right 
to do, as he has been Icft destitute in what 
13 to him almost a strange countiy, and has 
been denied what he terms “lis mghts” He 
generally sits wlule begging, dressed in 4 
saiuloi slurt and tiousers, with a blach necher 
chief round his neck, ted in the usual nauti 
cal knot He places before him the plicaid 
which 33 given beneath, aud nevc1 moves a 
muscle for the purpose of soliciting chanity He 
always appears sc.1upulously cle in 

[went to see hun at his home early one 
morning —1in fact, at half past cight, but, he 
wis not then up TI went again at nine, and 
found him prcpared for my visit in a hittle par 
Jom,in a dirty and rather disicputable alley 
running out of a comtin asticct near Bruns 
wick-square The negro s parlour was scantily 
furnished with two chairs, a turn up bedstead, 
and a sea-chest A few odds and cris of 
crockery stood on the sideboard, and a kettle 
was singing overa chceiful bit of fire The 
httle man was seated on a chair, with his 
stumps of legs sticking straight out He 
showed some amount of intelhecnce in an 
swering my questions We were quite alone, 
for he sent his wife and child—the former a 
pleasant looking “ half-caste,” and the latter 
the cheenest httle crowing, smiling “ picca 
mnuny” I have ever seen—he sent them out 
into the alley, while I conversed with himself 
¥ 


{ 


ene a A AIRY, rN 


His hfe 1s embittered by the idea that he 


She does her work there! has never yet had “Ins mghts’—thot the 


owners of the ship in which Ins legs were 
burnt off have not paid him his wages (of 
which, wndeed, he says, he never received any 
but the five pounds which he had in advance 
betore starting),and that he has been robbed of 
43] by asiover in Glasgow How true these 
stitements may be it 1s almost impossible to 
say, but from what he says, nome injustice 
seems to have been done im by the canny 
Scotchman, who refuses him his ‘ pay,” with 
out whirh he 15 determined “never to leave 
the country ’ 

“T wis oi that crossing,” he said, “almost 
the whol of lust winter It was very cold, 
and I had nohing at all to do, so,as I passed 
there, T es} cd the gentleman at the bacec2 
shop, 1 well as the gentleman at the office, 
ind J as} cd at the boot shop, too, if they would 
kt me swecp there The polis eman wanted 
to 1urn me aw iy, but I went to the gentleman 
inside the ofhec, md he told the policeman to 
leave me alone The policeman said first, 
‘You must go away, but I said, ‘I couldn't 
do anything clse, and he ought to think it a 
charily to let me stop’ 

“J dont stop im London very long, though, 
ata timc , I go to Glisgow,in Scotland, where 
the owners of the slap in which my legs were 
burnt off livc =I se1ved mine ycars in the mer 
chant su veo and the navy I was born in 
kingston, in Jamaica, 1t 19 an English place, 
sir, so Tam counted as not o foreigner J’m 
diffircnt from them Lascars I went to sea 
when I was only nine years old The owners 
15 in London who had that ship I was cabin- 
boy, and after I had served my time I be 
came cook, or when I couldnt get the place of 
cook Iwent before tho mast I went as head 
cook in J551 in the Mad:1a barque, she used 
to be a Wast Indy tradcr, and to trade out 
when I belonged to hcr We got down to 69 
south of Cape IIorn, and theic we got almopt 
froze and pcrished to death ‘Thats the book 
what I sell” 

She “Book” (as he calls 1t) consists of 
cight pages, printed on papir the size of a 
sheet of note paper, it is entitled— 


“  BRICY SKUTCH OI THL LIFE oF 
EDWARD ALBERT! 


A nativo of Kingston, Jamaica, 


Showing the hudships he underwent and the 
suffezmgs he endurcd in having both legs amputated 


HULT 
W HOWE, PRINTER” 


It 1s embellished with a portrait of a black 
man, which has evidently been in its time a 
comic “ ngger” of the Jim-Crow tobacco-paper 
kind, as 1s evidenced by the traces of a tobacco- 
pipe, which has been unskilfully erased 

The “Book” itself 13 concocted from an 
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affidavit mate by indward Albert hefore “ P 
Mac hivlay, hag, one of Her M yesty s Justices 
of the Peace for the country (so 1t 1s printed) 
of Lanmk,’ 


I have seen the affidavit, and it 1s almost 
identical with the statement in the “ book 
excepting in the matter of grammar which; 
lias rather suffered on its road to Mr How, 
the printer 

The following will give an idea of the 
matter of which it 1s composed — 


“In February 1851 I engaged to serve as cook on 
board the birque Madara ot Glasgow Ciptun J 
Douglas on her voyage trom Glasjow to Calter1 
thenee to China and theme home to a port of ers 
chirge in the Uuited kingdom I signed iticles und 
dclivercd up ny icguster ticket is a British sc amin 
asi requircd by liw J entered the crvive on boud 
the said vessel under the sud cugigement and 
suled with that vessel on the 18th of Kc biuary ISot 
I diselarged my duty as cook cn bowd the sad 
vess.l from the date of its hwing Ic{t the Clycde 
until June the same yeir in which month the 
vessed roundd Cape Huine at thit time my legs 
became frost bitten, and I became in consequence 
unfit for duty 

In the course of the noxt diy ifter my limbs 
became affectod, the master of the ve acl wid m ate 
took me to the ships oven im ordcr 18 thcy sud to 
eure me, the oven wis hot it the time 2 fowl thit 
Wis roasting therein hiving becn remow doin order 
to make room tor my fect which was put mto the 
oven, in consequence of the troitment my fect 
burst through the intense swell, ind mortilicuuion 
ensued 

Tho vessel called six wichs after at Vilpiriso 
and [ was there tiken to an hospitu where 1 re 
mained five months ind ahalf Both my lors were 
unputated thrce mches below my khuces soon alter 
I went to the hospital at Valpinso I wlcd my 
master for my wages due to me for my service on 
board the vessel, and dumanded my register tukct 
when the captun told me IT should not recover that 
the vessel could not wait for me and that I wis. 
dcad man, and that he could not dixchu.ze 1 de aid 
man, and that he also said thatas 1 hid no frend; 
there to get my morcy he would only put ov htt 
money into the hinds of the consul which would be 
ipphed in burying me On being dischar cd trom 
the hospital I called on the consul and wis informed 
by him that master had not left any moncy 

‘Il was afterwards tiken on boird one of her 
Miycsty s ships the Drier, Captan Charles Johnstor 
avid Janded at Portsmouth trom thence 1 got a pis 
sie to Glasgow, ware 1 remained thrce months 
Upon supplication to the registcr office for seamen in 
London, my register ticket his becn torwiurded to the 
Collector of Customs ( lasgow , and he his rcady to 
deliver it to me upon obtaming the iithorty of the 
Justices of the Peaco ind [ recovcred the same under 
the 22nd sction of the General Merchant Seam ins 
Act. Declares I cinuot write 

(Signed) Davip Mackinii13, J P 


“The Justices having considered the foregoing in 
form ition and declaration finds thit Ldwud Albert 
therein named the lust register tickct sou ht to be 
covered under circumstances which so tu whe wis 
concerned were univoidable and that no triad was 
intended or committed by him in rcfercnce therote 
thercfore authorised the Collector and Comptroller ot 
Customa at the port of Glisyow to dchver to the sud 
kdwaid Albert the register ticket sought to be rc 
covered by him all m terms of 22nd section of the 
General Merchant Scamen s Act 


«« (Signed) Davip Mackintay J P 
“Glasgow, Oct 6th, 1852 


“Repister Tickct, No 512, 652, age 25 years ” 


i a | a amram 


“JT could mahe a large book of my suffer. 
ings, sit,if I hked,” he said, “and Twill dis 
grae the owners of that ship as long ag they 
den t give me what they owe me 

“T wall never leave Fngland or Scotland 
until I got my nhts, but they says money 
makes money, and it I had monev I could get 
it Tt they would only give me what they owe 
mc, I wouldnt ask anvbody for a farthing, 
God hnows, sn I don’t hnow why the master 
put my foctin the oven, he sad to cure me 
the agony of pain I was im was such, he saad, 
thit wo must be done 

‘ Lhe loss of my hmbs 13 bad enongh, but 
its still worse When you Cant get what is your 
lizhts, nor invthing for the sweat that they 
workcd « it of me 

‘ Mter I went down to Glasgow for my 
money T opened a little cofite house, 1t was 
called Unele Tems Cabm’ £ did very well 
Ihe muna who old ime tea and coffee sad he 
would jt me on, and T had better give my 
money to him to hcep «atc, and he used to put 
it away ma tin box which L had given four 
and sixpence for fo advertised my place in 
the papers and I dida good business I had 
the place open a mouth, when he kept all my 
savings—two and forty pounds—and shut up 
the place, and denied me of it, and I never got 
% farthing 

I declare to you T cant deserthe the agony 
T felt whicn my legs were burst, I fainted away 
ovcr and over agan There was four men 
cme Twas lying in my hammock, and they 
moved the fowl that was roasting, and put my 
legs im the oven ‘There they hcld me for ten 
minutes  Lhey saad it would take the cold 
out, but after I camo out the cold caught ’em 
again, and the neat day they swole wp as big 
round as a pillar, and burst, and then hke 
watcr come out No man but God knows what 
Thave suffered and wont through 

‘ By the order of the doctor at Valparaiso, 
the sick paticnts had to come out of the room 
I went into, the smell was so bad I couldn't 
bear tt 1avsclt —1t was all mortification — they 
had to use chloride o zine to keep the smell 
down ‘Iley tied to save one leg, but the 
mortification was getting up into my body I 
got better after my legs were off 

“T was thrce months good before I could 
turn, or able to lft up my hand to my head I 
was glad to move atter that time, 1b was a 
regular rchet to me, if it wasnt for good 
attendance, I should not have lLved You 
know they dont allow tobaccer m a hosprtal, 
but I had ait, at was the only thing I cared for 
‘The Revercnd Mi Armsticng used to bring 
mi a pound a tortnizht, he used to brmg it 
regular Incver uscd to smoke before, they 
saul I never should recover, but after I got the 
tobacccr it scemed to soothe me I was five 
mnths and a half in that place 

“Admual Mosely, of the Thens fngate, 
sent me home, end the reason why he gent 
me home was, that alter I came well, I called 
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on Mr Rouse, the English consul, and he 
sent me to the boarding house, till such time 
as he could find aship to send me home in 
I was there about two months, and the board 
ing master, Jan Pace, sent me to the consul 

“T used to get about a little, with two small 
cratches, and I also had a little cart before 
that, on three wheels, 1t was made by a man 
in the hospital I used to lash myself downin 
it That was the best thing I ever had—I 
could get about best in that 

“Well, I went to the consul, and when I 
went to him, he says, ‘I cant pay your board , 
you must beg and pay for it, so I went and 
told Jan Pace, and he saad, ‘If you had stopped 
here a hundred years, I would not turn you 
out,’ and then J asked Pace to tell me where 
the Admural lived ‘What do you want with 
him?’ sayshe I said, ‘I think the Admiral 
must be higher than the consul’ Pace slappcd 
me on the back Says he, ‘Im glad to see 
you've got the pluck to complain to the 
Admiral ’ 

“T went down atninc o’clock the next morn 
ing, to see the Admiral He sad, ‘ Well, 
Pnince Albert, how ae jou getting on?’ Sol 
told him I was getting on very bad, and then 
I told him all about the consul and he said, 
as long as he stopped he would sce me nightx d, 
and took me on board his ship, the /helas, 
and he wiote to the consul, and said to me, 
‘If the consul sends for you, dont you go to 
hun, tell him jou have no legs to walh, and 
he must walk to you’ 

“The consul wanied to send me back in 
a merchant slip, but the Admual wouldn't 
have it, so I came in the Driver, one of Her 
Majestys vessels It was the 8th of May, 
1852, when I got to Portsmouth 

“T stopped a httle while— about a week — 
in Portsmouth I went to the Admiral of the 
dockyard, and he told me I must go to the 
Lord Mayor of London SoJI paid my passage 
to London, saw the Lord Mayor, who scnt me 
to Mr Yardley, the magistrate, and he adver 
tased the case for me, and I got four pounds 
fifteen shillings, besides my passage to Glas- 
gow After 1 got there, I went to Mr Symee 
a Custom house officer (he'd been in the same 
ship with me to California) , he said, ‘ Oh, gra 
cious, Edward, how have you lost your hmbs ! 
and I burst out a crying I told him all about 
it He advised me to go to the owner’ I 
went there, but the policeman in London had 
put my name down as Robert Thorpe, which 
was the man I lodged with, so they demed 
me 

“T went to the shipping office, where they 
reckonised me, and I went to Mr Symee 
again, and he told me to go before the Lord 
Mayor (a Loid Provost they call him in Scot 
land), and make an affidavit, and so, when 
they found my story was right, they sent to 
London for my seaman’s ticket, but they 
couldn’t do anything, because the captain was 
not there 

v 


“When I got back to London, I commenced 
sweeping the crossin’, sir. I only sweep it in 
the winter, because I can’t stand in the summer 
Oh, yes, I feel my feet stall itis just as if I 
had them sitting on the floor,now I feel my 
toes moving, lihe as if I had'em I could 
count them, the whule ten, whenever I work 
my hnees I had a corn on one of my toes, 
and I can feelit still, particularly at the change 
of weather 

“ Sometimes I might get two shillings a-day 
at my crossing, sonfeumes one shilling and 
sixpence, sometimes J don’t take above six- 
pence ‘The most I ever made in one day was 
thrce shillings and sixpence, but that’s very 
seldom 

“T am a very steady man I don’t dnnk 
what money I get, and if I had the means 
to get somcthme to do, I'd keep off the 
strects 

“When I offered to go to the parish, they 
told me to go to Scotland, to spite the men 
who owed me my wages 

“Many people tell me I ought to go to my 
country, but I tell them it’s very hard—1 
didn't come here without my legs—I lost them, 
as it were, in this country, but if I had lost 
them in my own country, I should have been 
better off I should have gone down to the 
magistrate every I:nday, and have taken my 
ten shillings 

“T went to the Merchant Seaman’s Fund, 
and thcy said that those who got hurted before 
1852 have been gctting the funds, but those 
who were hurted after 1852 couldn’t get nothing 
—ait was stopped m ‘51, and the merchants 
wouldn’t pay any more, and don’t pay any 
more 

“Thats scandalous, because, whether youre 
willing or not, you must pay two shillings a- 
month (one shilling a month for the hospital 
{ecs, and one shilling a-month to the Merchant 
Seaman’s lund), out of your pay 

“J am marned my wife 1s the same colour 
as me, but an Englishwoman I've been 
married two years I marnied her from where 
she belonged, in Leeds I couldn't get on to 
do anything without her Sometimes she 
goes out and sells things —fruit, and so on— 
but she don’t make much With the assist- 
ance of my wife, 1f I could get my money, I 
would set up in the same hne of business 
as before, in a coffee shop If I had three 
pounds I could doit it took well in Scotland 
I am not a common cook, either, I am a 
pastrycooh Jlused to make all the sorts 
of cakes they have in the shops [I bought 
the shapes, aud tins, and things to make them 
proper 

“T1l tell you how I did—there was a kind 
of apparatus, it boils water and coffee, and 
the milk and the tea, in different departments, 
but you couldn’t see the divisions—the pipes 
all ran mto one tap, hke I’ve had a sixpence 
and a shilling for people to look at it it cost 
me two pound ten. 
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“Fiven if I had a coffee-stall down at Covent 
garden, J should do, and, besides, I under- 
stand the making of eel-soup I have one 
child,—1t 18 just three months and a week old 
It 13 a boy, and we call it James Edward 
Albert James is after my grandfather, who 
was a slave 

“TI was a little boy when the slaves in 
Jamaica got their freedom the people were 
very glad to be free, they do better since, I 
know, because some of them have got pro 
perty, and send their children to schoul 
Theres more Chnistianity there than there 1s 
here The public-house 1s close shut on 
Saturday mght, and not opened till Monday 
morning No fruit 1s allowed to be sold in the 
street. Iam a Protestant I dont hnow the 
name of the church, but I goes down to a new 
built church, near Kings cross I never go 
mm, because of my legs, but I just go inside 
the door, and somcumes when [ dont go, I 
read the Testament Ive got here 1m all my 
sickness I took care of that 

“There are a great many Tish in this placc 
I would hke to get away trom it, for it 19 @ very 
disgraceful place,—it 15 an awtul, awful place 
altogether I havent been in it very long, and 
1 want to get out of it, 1t 1s not fit 

*T pay one and-sixpencerent If you dont 
go out and drink and carouse with thcm, they 
dont lke it, they make use of bad language— 
they chaff me about my misfortune—thcy call 
me ‘Cripple,’ some says ‘ Uncle Tom, and 
some says ‘Nigger,’ but I never tahcs no 
notice of ’em at all ’ 


The following 18 a verbatim copy of the 
placard which the poor fellow places betor: 
him when he begs’ He carries it, when not 
in use, in @ hittle calico bag which hangs round 
his neck — 


KIND CHRISTIAN FRIENDS 
THE UNFORTUNATE 


EDWARD ALBERT 


WAS COOK ON BOARD 1HL RARQUE MADEIRA O1 
GLASGOW CAPTAINJ DOUGIAS IN IrBRru RY 181 
WHLN AFTER ROUNDING CAPE HORNI HE HAD UIs 
TEGS AND FEFT FROST BIITEN WHLN 1m that 
state the master and mate put my Legs and 
Feet into the Oven as they said to cure me the 
Oven being hot at the time a fowl was roasting 
was took away to make room for my fect and 
legs in consequence of this my fcet aud Icgs 
swelled and burst-—— Mortification then kn 
sued after which my legs were amputated 
Three Inches below the knees soon atter my 
entering the Hospital at Valpariso 


AS I HAVE NO OTHER MEANS TO GET A LIVELY- 
HOOD BUT BY APPEALING TO 
A GENEROUS PUBLIC 


YOUR KIND DONATIONS WILL BE MOST THANKFULLY 
RECEIVED 
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Tae Maren Inisa Crossine SwRErER. 


HE stands at the corner of ———- street, where 
the yellow ommabuses stop, and refers to hizm- 
self every now and then as the “poor lame 
man” He has no especial mode of addressing 
the passers by, except that of hobbling a step 
o1 two towards them and sweeping away an 
imaginary accumulation of mud He has lost 
one lug (f10m the knee) by a fall fiom a scaf-. 
fold, while working as a brichlaycrs labourer 
in Wal: 4, some six years ago, and speaks bit- 
terly of the hard time he had of it when he 
first came to London, and hobbled about sell- 
ing matches He says he 1s thirty-six, but 
looks more than fifty, and hs face has the 
ghistly expicssion of death He wears the 
ordinary close cloth street cap and corduroy 
trousers Fk vcn during the warm weather he 
Wears an upper Ccoat—a rough thich garment, 
fit for the Arctic regions It was very difficult 
to make him understand my object in gettang 
information from him he thought that he 
had nothing to tell, and laid grcat stress upon 
the fact of his never heeping ‘count’ of any 
thing 

He accounted for his miserably small in- 
come by stating that he was an invalid— 
‘now and thin continually’ He said— 

“ T cant say how long I have been on this 
crossin, I think about five year When I 
came on it there had been no one here before 
No one interteres with me at all, at all I 
niver hard of acrossin bein sould, butl don't 
hnow any other sweepers Timakes no fraydom 
with no onc, and I always ket ps my own mind 

“ ] dunno how much I cain a day— p'rhaps 
I may git a shilling, and pihaps sixpence§ I 
didnt git much yesterday (Sunday)—only 
sixpence J was not out on Saturday, I was 
ul in bed, and I was at home on Friday  In- 
decd, ] did not get much on J hursday, only 
tuppence hapenny The largest day? I 
dunno Why, about a shilling Well, sure, 
I might git as much as two shillings, if I got 
a sluiln fiom a lady Some gintlemen are 
sood—snch a gintleman as you, now, might 
give me a slulling 

“ Well, as to weather, I hkes half dry and 
half wit, of course I wish for the bad wither 
Inycry one must be glad of what biings good 
to him, and, there’s one thing, I can’t make 
the wither—I cant make a tine day nor a wit 
one I dont think anybody would interfere 
with me, certainly, if I was a blaggyard I 
should not be left hcre, no, nor if I was a 
thief, but if any other man was to come on to 
my crossing, I can’t say whether the police 
uould wterfere to protect me—p'rhaps they 
miglit 

“What 15 1t I say to shabby people? Well, 
by J——, they're all shabby, I think I don't 
see any difference , but what can I do? I can’t 
insult thim, and I was niver insulted mysuilf, 
since here I've been, nor, for the matter of that, 
ever had an angry worrud spoken to me. 
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“ Well, sure, I dunno who's the most liberal, 
if I got o fourpinny bit from a moll I’d take 
it Some of the ladies are very liberal , a good 
lady will give a sixpence I never hard of 
sweepm’ the mud bach agai, and as for the 
boys annoying me, I has no coleaguein’ with 
boys, and they wouldnt be allowed to interfere 
with me—the police wouldn't allow it 

“ After I came trom Wiles, where I was on 
one leg, seling matches, then it was 1 took to 
pweep the crossin’ A poor divil must put up 
with anything, good o: bad Well, I was a 
laborm’ man,a bricklayers labomer, and I ve 
been away from Ircland the e sixtecn yvoar 
When I came trom Ireland I went to Walcs 
I was there a long time, and the way I biohc 
my leg was, I fell off a scatfold J am not 
mariied, a lame man wouldnt get any woman 





to have him in London at all, at all T dont 
know what age Tam TI am not fifty, nor 
forty, I think about thnty si. No, Ly J 5 


it’s not mysilt thativer knewawell off ciossin - 
sweeper I dont dalc in them at all 

“ f got a dale of fends in London assist 
me (but only now and thm) If I di pindcd 
on the few hapence I get, I wouldnt lve on 
%“m, what moncy I get bere wouldnt buy a 
pound of mate, and I wouldnt live, only for 
iny frrnds ‘You see, sir, J can’t be out always 
Jum Jaid up nows and thins contunvally Oh, 
it’s a poor tiade to lig on the ciossin fiom 
morning til mght, and not gct aspence J 
couldn t do with it, I hnow 

“Yes, sir, I smoke, 1t’s a cormloit,itas I 
like any kind Id get to smoke Jd like the 
best xf I got it 

“Tam a Roman Catholic, and T go to St 
Patrick’s,in St Giles’>, amny peoplc from my 
neighbourhood go there Igo cvery Sundy, 
and to Confession just once a }ca: — that saves 
me 

“By the Lord's mercy! I don’t get broken 
victuals, no. brohen mate, not as much as you 
wight put on the tip of a forruk, they d chuck 
it out in the dust bin before tlicy d give it to 
ane. IT suppose they're all alike 


IIX—JUVENILE CROSSING-SWEEPERS 


A The Boy Crossing Sweepers 


Boy Crossinc-SwEEPERS and TumMBLEeRs. 


A REMARKABTY intelligent lad, who, on being 
spohen to, at once consentcd to give all the 
yformation in his power, told me the follow 
ing story of his hfe 

It will be seen from this boy's account, 
and the one or two following, that a hind 
of putnership exists among some of these 
vounr swecpers They have associated them 
sclves together, appropriated several cioss- 
ings to their usc, and appainted a captain 
ovr them Thev have thew forms of tial, 
and “jury house’ tor the settlement of dis- 
putes, lavs hive been framed, which govern 
their commercial proceedings, and a kind of 
language adopted by the socicty for its bett«r 
protection fiom its arch enemy, the police 
man 

J found the lad who first gave me an insight 
in‘o the piocecdings of the associated cross- 
Ing swecpceis crouched on the stone steps of a 
door in Adelaide strect, Strand, and when I 
spoke to him he was preparing to settle 
down in a corne: and go to sleep—his legs 
und body being curled round almost as closely 
ns those of a cat on a hearth 

‘Ihe moment he heard my voice he was upon 
lis {cet, ashing me to “give a halfpenny to 
poor httle Jach ” 

Ike was a good looking lad, with a pair of 
large tuuld eyes, Which he took good care to 
{urn up with an expression of supplication 
as he mowncd for his haltpenny 

A cap, or more pioperly a stuff bag, covered 
a cop of hay which had matted itself mto the 
form of so many paint brushes, while his face, 
from its roundncss of feature and the com- 
plexion of dit, had an almost Indian look 
about at, the colou: of Ins hands, too, was 
such that you could umagine he had becn 


“The divil an odd job I wer got, master, } shelling walnuts 


rtor knives to clane If I got them kuives to 
cjane, p’rhaps I might clane them 

“ My brooms cost threepence ha penny , they 

every good J wear them down to a stump 
ond they last three weeks, tlus finu wither I 
niver got any ould clothes—not but I want a 
coat very bad, sir 

“T come from Dublin, my father and mo 
ther died there of choleta, and when thy 
died, I come to England, and that was the 
cause of my coming 

* By my oath it didn't stand mein more than 
eighteen pence that I took here list week 

“J live wun —— lane, St Giles’s Chuich, on 
the second landing, and I pay eightpence a 
week I haven't a room to myosull, for theres 
& tumiy hves in it wid me 

“When I gots home 1 just smokes a pipe, 
and gues to bid, thats all.” 


Hie ran betore me, treading cautiously with 
his naked feet, until I reached a convenzent 
spot to take down his statement, which was as 
follows — 

“Tye got no mother or father , mother has 
been dead for twe years, and father’s been 
gone more than that—more nigh five years— 
he died at Ipswich, in Suffolk He was a 
perfumei by trade, and used tomake hair dye 
and scent, and pamatum, and all kinds of 
acenth He didn’t Lheep a shop himeelf, but 
he used to serve them as did, he didn’t hawk 
lis goods about, neether, but had regular cus- 
tomeis, what used to send him a letter, and 
then he’d take them what they wanted Yes, 
he used to serve some good shops there wis 
H ’5, of London Bridge, whats a largo 
chemist’s He used to make a good deal of 
money, but he lost it bettang, and so his 
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brother, my uncle, did all his He used to go 
up to High Park, and then go round by the 
Hospital, and then turn up a yard, where all 
the men are who play for money [Tattersall s] , 
and there hed lose his money or sometimes 
win,— but that wasnt often I remember he 
used to come home tipsy, and say he'd Jost on 
this or that horse, naming wot one hed laid 
on, and then mothcr would coax ham to bed, 
and afterwards sit down and begin to c1v 

“T was not with father when he died (but I 
was when he was dying), for I was scent up 
along with eldest sistc: to London with a 
letter to uncle, who was bead servint at a 
doctor's In tins letter, mother asked uncle 
to pay back some monev wot he owcd and 
wot father lent him, and she ashed him if hed 
like to come down and sec futhe: before he 
died =I recollect I went back again to mother 
by tue Orwell steamer I was well dressed 
then, and had good clothes on, and I was 
given to the care of the captaan—Mi King 
his name was But whenI got back to Ipswich, 
father was dead 

“ Mother took on dreadful, she was ill for 
three months afte: wards, confined to her bcd 
She hardly eat anythimg only beaf tea—I 
think they call it—and eggs <All the while 
she kept on crying 

“ Mother hept aservant, yes, sir, we always 
had a servant, as long as I can recollect, and 
she and the woman as was there— Anna thev 
called her, an old lady—used to tuke care of 
me and sinter Sister was fourtcen years old 
(she's marricd to a young man now, and they ve 
gone to America, she went from a place in 
the East India Dochs, and I saw her off) I 
used, when I was with mother, to go to school 
in the morning, and go at nine and come home 
at twelve to dinncr, then go again at two and 
leave off at half past fou,—that 1s, if I be 
haved myvelfand did all my lessons nght, for 
uf I did not I was hept back till I did them so 
Mother used to pay one shilling a week, and 
extra for the copy books and things I can 
read and wfite—oh, yes, I mcan 1ead and 
write well—iead anytling, even old English, 
and I write pretty fair,—though I don’t get 
much resding now, unless 1ts a penny pape:— 
I’ve got one in my pocket now—1ts the 
London Journal — there» a tale in it now about 
two brothers, and one of them steals the child 
away and puts another m his place, and then 
he gets found out, and all that, and he» just 
been falling off a bridge now 

“ After mother got bettei, she sald all tho 
furniture and goods and caine up to London, 
—poor mother! She let a man of the name 
of Hayes have the greater part, and he left 
Ipswich soon after, and never gave mother the 
money We came up to London, and mother 
took two rooms in Westminster, and I and 
sister lived along with her She used to 
make hau nets, and sister helped her, and 
used to take ’em to the hair dressers to sell 
She made these nets for two or three years, 


though she was sufferng wrth a bad breast , 
—she died of that—poor thing'.for she 
had what docto1s calls cancer — perhaps you've 
heard of ’em, sir,—and they had to cut all 
round heie (making motions with his hands 
from the shoulder to the bosom)  Suster saw 
it, though I didn’t. 

“Ah' she was a very good, hind mother, 
and very fond of both of us, though father 
wasnt, for hed always have a noise with 
mothe: when he come home, only he was 
stldom with us when he was malang his 
goods 

‘After mother died, sister still Lept on 
inalung nets, and Llved with he: for some 
time, until she told me she cow dnt afford to 
heep me no longer, though she scemed to 
have a pretty good lot to do, but she would 
never let me go with her to the shops though 
1 could aiochet, which she’d learned me, and 
used to run and get her all her salks and things 
what she wanted Lut she was keepmg com- 
pany with a young man, and one day they 
went out, and came back and said they'd been 
and got manicd It was hun as got nd of me 

“tle was hind to me for the first two or 
thice months, while he was keeping her com- 
piwny, but before he was marized he got a 
little c1055, and afte: he was marned he begun 
to gct More cross, and used to scnd me to play 
1u the sticets, and tell me not to come home 
azaun till nght One day he hit me, and I 
suid I wouldnt be lit about by him, and then 
at tea that night sister gave me three shillings, 
and told ne ] must go and get my own lving 
So I bought a box aud brushes (they cost me 
just the money) and went cleaning boots, and 
1 done pretty well with them, till my box was 
stole from mc by a boy where I was lodging 
Hes in prison now—got six calendar for 
piching poche ts 

“Sister kept all my clothes When J asked 
her for em, she said they was disposed of along 
with all mothers goods, but she gave me some 
shuts and stockings, and such lke, and I had 
very good clothes, only they was all worn out 
I saw sister after I Icft her, many trmes I 
ashed hor many times to take me back, but 
she use to say, ‘It was not her hkes, but ber 
husband’s, or she’d have had me back ,’ and I 
think 1t was true, for until he eame she was a 
hind hearted gul, but he said he'd enough 
to do to look after his own livmg, he was a 
fancy baker by trade 

“1 was fitteen the 24th of last May, sur, and 
I’ve been sweeping ciossings now near upon 
two years ‘Lheres a party of six of us, and 
we have the c10ssings from St Martan’s Church 
as fm as Pall Mall I always go along with 
them as lodges im the same pince as Ido In 
the day tune, if it’s dry, we do anythmk what 
we can—open cabs, or anythinh, but if it's 
wet, we Saparate, and I and another gets a 
crossing — those who gets on at first, keeps it, 
—and we stund on each msde and take our 
chance 
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* We do 1t in this way —1if I was to see two 

nilemen coming, I should cry out, ‘Two 
toffs'’ and then they are mine, and whether 
they give me anythink or not they are mine, 
and my mate 1s bound not to follow them, for 
if he did he would get a hiding from the whole 
lot ofus If we both cry out together, then 
we share Ifit’s alady and gentleman, then 
we cnes, ‘A toff and a doll’? Sometimes we 
are ba out in this way Porhaps it 15 a 
lady and gentleman and a child, and if I was 
to see them, ond only say, ‘ A toff and a doll,’ 
and leave out the child, then my mate can add 
the child, and as he 1s mght and I wrong, 
then it’s his party 

“Tf there's a policeman close at hand we 
roustn’t ask for money, but we aie always on 
the look out fo1 the policemen, and if we see 
one, then we calls out‘ Phillup'’ for that’s 
oursignal One of the policemen at St Mar 
tin’s Church— Bandy, we calls him —knows 
what Phillup means, for he’s up to us, 80 we 
had to change the word (At the request of 
the young crossing sweeper the present signal 
13 omitted 

“ Yesterday on the crossing I got threcpence 
halfpenny, but when it’s dry lke to day I do 
nothink, for I haven't got a penny yet We 
never carries no pockets, for 1f the poheemen 
find us we gencrally pass the moncy to om 
mates, for if moneys found on us we havo 
fourteen days in prison 

“Tf I was to rechon all the year :0ound, that 
is, one day with another, I think we make four 
pence every day, and if we were to stach to it 
we should make more, for on a very muddy 
day we do better One day, the best I ever 
had, from nine o'clock in the morning tul 
seven o'clock at night, 1 made seven shillings 
and sixpence, and got not one bit of silver 
money amongit Every shilling I got I went 
and left at a shop near wheie my crossing 15, 
for fear I might get into any harm The shop's 
kept by a woman we decals with for what w« 
wants—tea and butter, or sugai, or bivoms— 
anythink we wants Saturday night week I 
made two and sixpence, that’s what I took 
altogether up to six o’cloch 

‘When we see the rain wo say together, 
‘Oh! there's a jolly good i1nin! we'll have a 
good day to morrow’ lfashower comes on, 
and we are at our 100m, which we general are 
about three o'clock, to get somethink to ent — 
besides, we general go there to see how much 
each other's taken in the day—why, out we 
run with our brooms 

“We're always sure to make money if there's 
mud — that’s to say, 1f we look for our money, 
and ask, of course, if we stand still we don’t 
Now, there's Lord Fitzhardinge, he’s a good 
gentleman, what lives in Spring gardens, 10 9 
large house He's got a lot of servants and 
carriuges Every time he crosses the Charing 
cross crossing he always gives the girl half a 
sovereign” (This statement was taken in 
Jane 1856) “He dod&n't cross often, be 


cause, hang it, he’s got such a lot of carriages, 
but when he's on foot he always does. If 
they ashs him he doesn’t give nothink, but 1f 
they touches their caps he does ~The house 
keeper at his house is very kind to us, We 
run errands for her, and when she wants 
any ot her own lettcrs tahen to the post then 
she calls, and 1f we are on the crossing we 
takes them for her She’s avery nice lady, 
and gives us broken victuals I’ve got a share 
in that crossing,—there are three of us, and 
when he gives the half sovereign he always 
gives 1t to the girl, and those that are mm it 
shares it She would do us out of at if she 
could, but we all takes good care of that, for 
we are all cheats 

“ At night time we tumbles—that 1s, if the 
policcmen ain’t mgh We goes general to 
Waterloo place when the Operas on We 
sends on one of us ahead, as a looker out, to 
look for the pohceman, and then we follows 
Its no good tumbling to gentlemen going to 
the Opera, 11’s when they 1e coming back they 
gives us money When they’ve got a young 
lady on their arm they laugh at us tumbling, 
some will give us a penny, others threepence, 
sometimes a sixpence or a shilling, and some- 
times a halfpenny We either do the cat un 
whecl, or else we keep before the gentleman 
and lady, turning head ovei-heels, putting our 
broom on the ground and then turning over 1t 

“T work a good deal fetching cabs after the 
Opera 1s ovc1, we gencral open the doors of 
those what dr ww up at the side of the pavement 
for people to get into as have walked a httle 
down the Haymarket looking for a cab We 
gots a month m piison if we touch the others 
by the columns I once had half a sovereign 
give me by a gentleman, 1t was .aining awful, 
and 1 run all about for a cab, and at last I got 
one The gentleman knew it was half a 
sovuleign, because he said—¥‘ Here, my litle 
man, here’s half 1 sovereign for your trouble’ 
He had three ladies with him, beautiful ones, 
with nothink on their heads, and only capes 
on their barc shoulders, and he had white 
lids on, and Ins regular Opera togs, too I 
hked him very much, and as he was poing to 
sive me somethink the ladies says—‘ Oh, give 
hnn somethink extra'’ It was pouring with 
rain, and they couldn't get a cab, they were 
all engaged, but I jumped on the box of one 
as was driving along the ine Last Saturday 
Opera night I made fifteen pence by the gen- 
tleme’ coming fiom the Opeia 

“ After the Opera we go into the Haymarket, 
where all the women are who walk the streets 
all mght They don’t give us no money, but 
they tell the gentlemen to Sometimes, when 
they are talking to the gentlemen, they say, 
‘Go away, you young rascal!’ and if they are 
saucy, then we say to them, ‘ Were not ing 
to you, my doxy, we're talking to the gentle- 
man,'— but that’s only if they’re rude, for 2f 
they speak civil we always goes They knows 
what ‘doxy’ means Whatisit? Why that 
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they are no better than us' If we are on the 
crossing, and we says to them as they gu by, 
© Good luck to you'’ they always give us some- 
think eather that night or the next There are 
two with bloomer bonnets, who always give us 
somethink if we says ‘Good luck’ Sometimes 
a gentleman will tell us to go and get them a 
young lady, and then we goes, and they general 
gives us sixpence for that. If the gents 15 
dressed finely we gets them a handsome girl, 
if they're diessed middling, then we gets them 
a middling dressed one, but we usual prefeis 
giving a turn to girls that have been hind to 
us, and they are sure to give us somethink 
the next mght If we don’t find any guls 
walking, we knows where to get them in the 
houses in the streets round about 

“We always meet at St Marumn’s steps — 
the ‘jury house,’ we calls ’em—at three o clock 
in the morning, that’s always our hour We 
1eckons up what we've taken, but we don’t 
divide Sometimes, if we owe anythink whvuie 
we lodge, the women of the house will be 
waiting on the steps for us _ then, if we've got 
it, we pay them, 1f we havent, why it cant be 
helped, andit goes on We gets into debt, 
because sometimes the women where we hve 
gets lushy , then we don’t give them anythink, 
because they'd forget it, so we spends it our- 
selves We cant lodge at what’s called model 
lodging houses, as our hours dont swt them 
folks We pays threepence a night for lodging 
Food, if we get plenty of money, we buys for 
ourselves We buysa pound of bread, that’s two 
pence farthing — best seconds, and a far thing’s 
worth of dripping— thats enough for a pound 
of bread — and we gets a hapoith of tea and 
a ha’porth of sugar, or if we’re haid up, we 
gets only a pennorth of bread We make our 
own tea at home, they lends us a kittle, tra 
pot, and cups and saucers, and all that 

“ Once or twice a weeh we gets meat We 
all club together, and go into Newgate Marhct 
ind gets some pieces cheap, and biles them at 
home We tosses up who shall have the 
biggest bit, and we divide the broth, a cupful 
in cach basin, until its lasted out It any of 
us has been unlucky we each gives the unluchy 
one one or two halfpence Some of us 15 
obliged at tumes to sleep out all might, and 
sometimes, if any of us gets nothink, then the 
others gives him a penny or two, and he does 
the same for us when we are out of luck 

“ Besides, there’s our clothes 1'm paymg 
for a pair of boots now I paid a shilling oft 
Saturday night 

“When we gets home at half past three in 
the morning, whoever cries out ‘first wash’ 
hasit. First of all we washes our feet, and we 
all uses the same water Then we washes our 
faces and hands, and necks, and whoever 
fetches the fresh water up has first wash, and 
if the second don’t uke to go and get fresh, 
why he uses the dirty Whenever we come in 
the landlady makes us wash our feet Very 
often the stones cuts om feet and makes them 
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bleed, then we hiad ao hit of rag round them 

We like to put on boots and shoes an the day- 
time, but at mght tame we can’t, because it 
stops the tumbling 


“On the Sunday we all have o clean shart 


put on before we go out, and then we go and 


tumble after the omnibuses Sometimes we 


do very well on a fine Sunday, when there's 
plenty of people out on the roofs of the busses, 


We never do anythink on a wet day, but only 


when 1t’s been ramming and then dned up f 


have run after a Cremorne bus, when they've 
thrown us money, as far as from Charing cross 
right up to Piccadilly, but if they don’t throw 
us nothink we don’t run very far I should 
think we gets at that work, taki g one Sunday 
with another, exghtpence all the year round 

“When there’s snow on the ground we puts 
our money together, and goes and buys au old 
shovel, and then, about seven o'clock in the 
morning, we goes to the shops and asks them 
if we shall scrape the snow away ‘We general 
gets twopence every house, but some gives 
slipenct, for it’s very hard to clean the snow 
away, particular when it’s been on the ground 

ome time Its awful cold, and gives us chil 

blains on our feet, but we don’t mind it when 
weic wolking, for we soon gets hot then 

“ Before winter comes, we general save up 
oul money and buys a pan of shoes Some 
tumes we makes a very big snowball and rolls 
it up to the hotels, and then the gentlemen 
laughs ind throws us money, or else we pcrlt 
cach other with snowballs, and then they 
suiambles money between us We always go 
to Morleys Hotel, at Charing-cross The 
police in winter timcs 1s kinder to us than in 
summer, and they only laughs at us ,—p’rhaps 
it 1s because there 1s not so many of us about 
then,—only them as is obligated to find a 
living for themselves, for many of the boys 
has fathers and mothers as sends them out in 
summer, but keeps them at home in wintel 
when it’s piercing cold 

‘“‘T have been to the station house, becauso 
the police always takes us up 1f we are out at 
night, but we’re only locked up till morning, 
—that 1s,1f we behaves ourselves when we rc 
taken before the gentleman Mr Hall, at 
Bow street, only says, ‘ Poor boy, let him go’ 
But it’s only when we've done nothink but 
stop out that he says that Hes a kind old 
gentleman, but mind, 1t’s only when you have 
been before hum two o1 three tames he says so, 
because if 1t’s a many times, he'll send you for 
fourtcen days 
“But we dont mind the polce much at 
night tame, because we jumps over the walls 
round the place at Trafalgar-square, and they 
don t like to follow us at that game, and only 
stands lookmg at you over the parrypit, 
‘Lhere was one tried to jump the wall, but he 
split his trousers all to bits, and now they're 
afrad That was Old Bandy as bust his 
breeches, and we all hate him, as well as 
another we calls Black Diamond, what's general 
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along with the Red Liners, as we calls the 
Mendicity officers, who goes about in disguise 
as gentlemen, to take up poor boys caught 
begging 

“When we are talking together we always 
talk in a kind of slang Each policeman we 
gives a regular name —theics ‘ Bull’s Head,’ 
‘Bandy Shanks,’ and ‘Old Cherry Legs,’ and 
‘Dot and carry one,’ they all knows ther 
names a8 wellasus We never talks of cross 
ings, but ‘fakes’ We don’t make no slang 
of our own, but uses the regular one 

“A broom doesn’t last us moie than a weck 
in wet weathe:, and they costs us twopc nce 
halfpenny each, butin dry weathcur they are 
good for a fortnight ’ 


Youna Mint s StatrcM! NT 


Tur next Jad I examined was called Mike 
He was a short, stout set youth, with a tace 
like an old man’s, for the fUatuies wore hard 
and defined, and the hollows hid got filled up 
with dirt till his countenance wis biown as 
an old wood carving T have «Idom scin so 
dirty a face, for the bov hid boon in a poaspn- 
ation, and then wiped his cheeks wath Ins 
muddv hinds, until they were moubled, like 
the covering to a copy book 

The old lady of the house in which the hoy 
hived seemed to be diwt by the unwashed ap 
pearance of har lodew 6 You ought to be 
ashamed of yowscli—and thats Gods truth— 
not to go and sluice yourself afore spalung to 
the jintlemin,” she cred, looking wternately 
at me and the lad, as if ashing ine to witness 
her indignation 

Mike wore no shoes, but his fect wore as 
black as if cased in gloves with short finecs 
itis coat had been a mans, and the tals 
reached to his ankles, one of the slecvcs was 
avanting, and a dirty 1ag had becu wound 
round the arm in its stead Has hau spicad 
about like a tuft of grass where a rabbit has 
been squatting 

He said “I havent got neither no father 
mor no mothcr,— never had, sir, foi fathers 
been dead these two vear, and motha getting 
on fer aght ‘They was both Insh people, 
please sir, and fathe: was a bricklayer When 
father was at woik 1m the country, mother 
used to get woik cairying loads at Covent 
garden Market I lived with fathe: 1:1 he 
died, and that was from a complamt m his 
chest Afte: that I lived along with my big 
brother, what's ‘listed in the Manmncs now 
He used to sweep a crossing in Camden-town, 
opposite the Southamptung Harms, near the 
toll-gate 

“He did pretty well up there sometimes, 
-such as on Chnstmas-day, where he has took 
as much as six shillings sometimes, and never 
less than one and sixpence All the gentle- 
ments knowed him thereabouts, and one or 
awo used to give him a shilling a week re- 


i 
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“Tt was he as first of all put me up to sweep 
a crossing, and I used to take my stand at St. 
Martins Church 

“JT didn’t see anybody working there, so I 
planted myself on it After a tame some other 
boys come up ‘They come up and wanted to 
turn me off, and began hitting me with ther 
biooms,—they hit me regular had with the 
old stumps, there was five or six of them, so 
IT couldnt defend myself, but told the police- 
man, and he turned them all away except me, 
because he saw me on first, sir Now we are 
all frends, and work togethe, and all that we 
earns ourself we has 

“Qn a good day, when it’s poured o’ rain 
and then leave ott sudden, and made it mice 
and muddy, Ive tooh as much as ninepence, 
but ats too diy now, and we dont do more 
than tourpence 

“At night, I go along with the otheis 
tumbling Idoes the caten wheel [probably 
& contraction of Catherme wheelj , I throws 
mysclf over sideways on my hands with my 
Icgs in the an =] can’t do 1t more than tour 
tuncs :ununing, becwuse 1t makes the blood to 
the hed, aud then all the things seems to 
tunionnd Sonrtimes a chap will give me 
whek with a sth just as lin going ove1— 
sometimes a 1¢e] ny good hard whach, but it 
aint often, and we general gets a halfpenny or 
a penny by it 

‘She boys asiuns after the busses was the 
fst to do these here caten-wheels I know 
the boy as wa the very first to doit His 
name is Gandcr, so we calls hiin the Goose 

‘Phere s about nme or ten of us in om 
vang, and as 1s reg lar, we lodges at difterent 
placcs, and we has our reg lar hours for meet- 
me but we all comes and goes when we hkes, 
only we hecps togcther, so as not to let any 
others come on the crossings but ourselves 

“If another boy triacs to come on we cries 
out, ‘Hues a Rooshian, and then 1f he won't 
so away, we all sets on him and gives him a 
diubbing, and3f he still comes down the next 
day, we pays him out twico as much, and 
hard 

‘Theres neve: been one down there yet as 
can lich us all together - 

‘ lf we sces one of our pals being pitched 
into by other boys, we goes up and helps him 
(sandcrs the leade1 of our gang, ‘cause he can 
tuinble bach aids (no, that ain’t the caten- 
whee], thats tumbling), so he gets more tan 
give him, and that’s why we makes him cap’an 

“ After twelve at might we goes to the Re- 
gents Circus, and we tumbles there to the 
gentlemen and ladies The most I ever got 
was sixpence at atime The French ladies 
never give us nothink, but they all says, ‘Chit, 
chit, chit, hhe hissing at us, for they can’t 
understand us, and we're as bad off with them. 

“Tf it’s a wet night we leaves off work about 
twelve o’cloch, and don’t bother with the Hay- 
market 

“The first as gets to the crossing does the 
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sweeping away of the mud Then they has in 
return all the halfpence they can take When 
its been wet every day, a broom gets down to 
stump in about four days We either burns 
the old brooms, or, if we can, we sells ’em 
for a ha’penny to some other boy, if he’s flat 
enough to buy ‘em ” 


GANDER—~ Tar “CartraIn’ or 1nF Boy 
CROSSING-SWrEPEPS 


Ganprr, the captain of the gang of boy cioss 
ing-sweepers, was a bié lad of sixtecn, with a 
face devoid of all expression, untal he laughed, 
when the checks, mouth, and forehead m 
stantly became crumpled up with a wondertul 
quantity of lines and dimples Lis han was 
cut short, and stood up in all directions, hhe 
the bristles of a hearth broom, and was a heht 
dust tint, matching with the hue of his com 
lesion, which also, from an absence of wash 
ing, had turned to a decided diab, 01 what 
house-painters term a stone colom 

He spohe with a hsp, occasioncd by the loss 
of two of his laige fiout tceth, which allowed 
the tongue as-he talked to appeai thiough the 
opening mn a round nob hhke a raspberry 

The boy’s clothing was in a shoching con 
dition He had no coat, and his blue stmped 
shirt was as dirty as a Fiench polisher’s rags, 
and so tattered, that the shoulde: was com 
pletely bare, while the sleeve hung down ove1 
the hand hke a big bag 

From the fish-seales on the sleeves of his 
coat, 1t had evidently once belonged to some 
coster in the herring ne The nap was all 
worn off, so that the lnes of thc web were 
showmg hhe a coarse curpet, and instead ot 
buttons, sting had been passed thiough holes 
pierced at the side 

Of course he had no shoes on, and his black 
thousers, which, with the giease on them, weit 
gradually assuming a tarpaulin look, wer 
fastened ovei one shoulder by iicans of a 
brace and bits of string 

During his statement, he illustrated his ac 
count ofthe tumbling bachwaid+s—the “ catcn 
wheeling "— with different specimens of the 
art, throwing himself about on the floor with 
an ease and almost grace, and taking up so 
small a space of the giound for the perform 
ance, that his hmbs seemed to bend as though 
his bones were flexible like cane 

“To tell you the blessed truth, I can’t say 
the last shilling I handled ” 

* Don’tyougoa believing on him,” whispered 
another lad in my ear, whilst Ganders head 
was turned “he took thirteenpence last night, 
he did” 

It was perfectly umpossible to obtain fiom 
this lad any account of his average earnings 
The other boys in the gang told me that he 
made more than any of them But Gander, 
who 1s a thorough street beggar, and speaks 
with a pecuhar whine, and who, ducctly you 
look at him, puts on an expression of deep 


distress, seemed to have made up has mind, 
that if he made himself out to be in great want 
I should most hkely reheve him—so he would 
not budge an inch fiom his twopence mday, 
declaring it to be the maximum of hig d 
earnings 

“ Ah,” he continued, with a persecuted tone 
of vowe, “if I had only got a httle money, ’'d 
be a bight youth! The first chance as I got 
of earning a few halfpence, Ill buy myself 
a coat, and be off to the country, and I'll 
lay something I'd soon be a gentleman then, 
aud come home with a couple of pounds am my 
pochet, instead of never having ne'er a farthing, 
as now ” 

One of the other lads hero exclanned, 
“Dont go on like that thaie, Goose, you're 
Making us out all hairs to the gontleman ” 

Lhe old woman also interfered She Iost 
all patience with Gander, and reproached him 
for making a false return of lis mcome She 
tied to sh ume him into tiuthfulness, by say 
ing, 

Look at my Johnny—my grandson, sir, 
hes not a quarther the Goose’s size, and yet 
he ll brmg mc home his shilling or perhaps 
aighticnpence or two slillings—for shamo on 
vou, Gandcr! Now, did you make six shillings 
last wech?’—now, speak God’s truth! 

“What! six shillings?’ cried the Goose— 
“ox shillings! and he began to look up at the 
ceiling, and shake his hands “ Why, I nevei 
hemd of sch a sum I did once se a half- 
crown but I don’t know as I ever touched e’e1 
aone ’ 

“Tun” added the old woman, indignantly, 
“ats because youre idle, Gander, and you don’t 
study when youre on the crossing but lets the 
minth folk go by without ever awoid That’s 
What it 15, sn ” 

‘Lhe Goose secmed to feel the truth of this 
reproach, for he said with a sigh, “I knows I 
am fichle mindcd ’ 

He then continued Ins statement,— 

“T cant tcll how many brooms I use, for as 
fast as I gets one, 1t 1s took from me God 
help me! They watch me put 1t away, and 
thon up they comes and takes 1t What kinds 
of brooms 1s the best? Why, as fai as I am con 
cerned, I would sooner have a stump on a dry 
day —its lighter and handie tocury, buton 

ia wet day, give me a new un 

“Tm sixtecn, your honour, and my namo’s 
George Gandca, and the boys calls me ‘ the 
Goose’ im conscquence, for it’s a nichname 
they givesme, though my name ain’t spelt with 

vhar atthe cud but with ah ay, so that I aint 
Ganda aftcr all, but Gandea, which 19 a sell 
for em 

“God knows what I am—whether I’m 
hInsh or h Ztilan, or what, but I was christ- 
encd here in J.ondon, and that’s all about 1t, 

“bather was a boohbinder Im sixteen 
now, and father turned me away when I was 
nine year old, for mother had been dead before 
that I was told my mght name by my brother- 
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dnglaw, who had my register He's a sweep, 
mit, by trade, and I wanted to know about my 
veal name when I was going down to the 
Waterloo—that’s a ship as I wanted to get 
aboard as a cabin boy 

“Y remember the fust night I slept out 
nfter father got rid of me I slept on a gen- 
tleman’s door-step, in the winter, on the 
15th January I packed my shirt and coat, 
which was a pretty good one, right over my 
ears, and then scruntched myself into a door- 
way, and the policeman passed by four or five 
tumes without seeing on me 

“T had a mother 1n law at the time, but 
father used to drink, or else I should never 
have been as Iam, and he came home one 
night, and says he, ‘Go out and get me a few 
ha pence for breakfast,’ and I said I had never 
been in the streets in my hfe, and couldn't, 
and, says he, ‘ Go out, and never let me see 
you no more,’ and I took him to his word, and 
have never been near him since 

“Father lived in Baibican at that time, and 
afte: leaving him, I used to go to the Royal 
I.xchange, and there 1 met a boy of the name 
of Michegel, and he first learnt me to beg, and 
made me run after people, saying, ‘ Poor boy, 
fir—please give us a ha’penny to get a mossel 
of bread’ But as fast as I got anytlunk, he 
used to take at away, and knock me about 
shameful, so I left him, and then I piched up 
with a chap as taught me tumbling I soon 
larnt how to do it, and then I-uscd to go 
tumbling after busses ‘That was my notion 
all along, and I hadn't picked up the wvy of 
doing 1t half an hour before I wus aftcr that 
game 

“T took to crossings about cight year ago, 
and the very fust person as I asked, IT had a 
fourpenny piece give to me I snid to hin, 
‘Poor little Jack, yer honour,’ and, fust of all, 
says he, ‘I haven't got no coppets,’ and then 
he turns back and give me a fourpenny bit 
I thought I was made for hfe when I got that 

“ I wasn't working in a gang then, but all by 
myself, and I used to do well, making about a 
shillmg ornimepencea day lodged in Church 
lane at that time 

“Tt was at the time of the Shibition jear 
(1851) as these gangs come up ‘There was 
lots of boys that came out sweeping, and that’s 
howthey picked up the tumbling otf me, seeing 
me do 1t up in the Park, going along to the 
Shibition 

“The crossing at St Martan’s Church was 
mine fust of all, and when the other lads 
come to it I didn’t take no heed of ’em—only 
for that I’d have been a bight boy by now, 
but they carmied me over hke, for when I 
tried to turn 'em off they'd say, mm a carnying 
way, ‘Oh, let us stay on,’ so I never took no 
heed of ‘em. 

“There was about thirteen of ‘em in my 
gang at that tame 

“They made me cap’an over the lot—I 
stippose because they thowght I was the best 
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tumbler of’em They obeyed meahtile Hf 
I told ‘em not to go to any gentleman, they 
wouldn't, and leave him to me There was 
only one feller as used to give me a share of 
his money, and that was for learning him to 
tumble—he'd give a penny or twopence, just 
as he yearnt a little or alot I taught ’em all 
to tumble, and we used to do it near the 
crossing, and at night along the streets. 

“We used to be sometimes together ofa 
day, some a running after one gentleman, and 
some after another, but we seldom kept toge- 
ther more than three or four at a tame 

“ T wasthe fust to introduce tumbling back- 
ards, and I’m proud of 1t—yes, sir, I’m proud 
ofit There’s another little chap as I'm larn- 
ing to doit, but he ain’t got strength enough 
in his arms lhe (‘Abh!’ exclaimed a lad m 
the room, ‘ he 2s a one to tumble, 1s Johnny— 
go along the streets like anythink ’) 

“ Hes the Kmg of the Tumblers,” continued 
Gande: —“ King, and I'm Cap’an ” 

The old grandmother here jomed in “He 
was taught by a funreign gintleman, sir, whose 
wife rode ata circus He used to come here 
twice a day and give him lessons 1n this here 
very room, su ‘Thats how he got it, sir” 

“Ah,” added another lad, in an admiring 
tone, “see him and the Goose have a race! 
Away they goes, but Jacky will leave him a 
mile behind” 

The history then continued —‘ People hiked 
the tumbling backards and foraids, and 1t got 
a good bit of money at fust, but they 1s getting 
tired with it, and I’m growing too hold, I fancy 
It hurt me awful at fust I tried 1t fust under 
a railway aich of the Blackwall Railway, and 
when I goes bachards, I thought it'd cut my 
head open It hurts me if I've got a thin cap 
on 

“ The man as taught me tumbling has gone 
on the stage Fust he went about with swords, 
fencing, m public-houses, and then he got en- 
gaged Me and him once tumbled all round 
the circus at the Rotunda one night wot was 
a benefit, and got one and eightpence a piece, 
and all for only tive hours and a half—from 
six to half past eleven, and we acting and 
tumbling, and all that We had plenty of 
beer, too We was wery much applauded 
when we did it 

“JT was the fust boy as ever did ornamental 
work in the mud of my crossings I used to 
be at the crossing at the corner of Regent 
suchus, and thats the wery place where I 
fust didit The wery fust thing as I did was 
a hanhc: (anchor)—a regular one, with turn- 
up sides and a rope down the centre, and all 
I sweeped 1t away clean in the mud in the 
shape of the drawing I’d seen It paid well, 
for I took one-and-nimepence onit The next 
thing 1 tried was writing ‘God save the Queen ;’ 
and that, too, paid capital, for I thmk I got 
two bob After that I tned We Har (V BR) 
and a star, and that was a sweep too I never 
did no flowers, but I’ve done xzmitations of 
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laurels, and put them all round the crossing, 
and very pretty 1 looked, too, at might. Td 
buy e farthing candle and stack xt over it, and 
make 1t moe and comfortable, so that the 
people could look at 1t easy Whenever I see 
& carriage coming I used to douse the ghm 
and run away with it, but the wheels would 
regularly spile the drawings, and then we'd 
have all the trouble to put it to nghts again, 
and that we used to do with our hands 

“J tust learnt drawmg in the mud from a 
man yn Adelaide-street, Strand, he hept a 
crossing, but he only used to draw ’em close 
to the kerb-stone He used to keep some sott 
mud there, and when a carnage come up to 
the Lowther Arcade, after he’d opencd the 
door and let the lady*out, he would set to 
work, and by the tame she come back he'd 
have some flowers, or a We Har, or whatevor 
he hked, done in the mud, and underneath 
he'd write, ‘Please to remember honnest hin 
dustry ’ 

“ T used to stand by and see him do 1t, until 
I'd learnt, and when I knowed, I went off and 
did it at my crossing 

“J was the fust to ight up at night though, 
and now I wish I’d never done it, for 1t was 
that which got me turned off my crossing, and 
a capital one it was I thought the gentlemen 
coming from the play would hke it, for 1t looked 
very pretty The pohceman said I was de 
structing (obstructing) the thoroughfare, and 
making too much row there, for the people 
used to stop in the crossing to looh, 1t were so 
pretty Hetooh mein charge three times on 
‘one night, cause I wouldn’t go away, but he 
let me go again, till at last I thought he would 
lock me up for the night, so I hooked it 

“Tt was after this as I went to St Martin’s 
Church, and I haven’t done half as well there 
Last night I took three-ha’pence, but I was 
larking, or I might have had more ” 

As a proof of the very small expense which 
as required for the touette of a crossing 
sweeper, I may mention, that within a few 
minutes after Master Gander had finished Ins 
statement, he was in possession of a coat, for 
which he had paid the sum of fivepence 

When he brought it into the room, all the 
boys and the women crowded round to sce the 
purchase 

“It’s a very good un,” said the Goose “It 
only wants just taking up here and there, and 
this cuff putting to mghts” And as he spoke 
he poimted to tears large enough for a head to 
be thrust through 

“T’ve seen that coat before, sum’ares,” said 
«ne of the women, ‘ where did you get 1t°” 

“ At the chandly-shor,” answered the Goose 


Tar “Kine” or tae Tomsrine-Boy 
CROSBING-SWEEPERS 


Tre young sweeper who had been styled 
by his companions the “ King” was a pretty 
looking boy, only tall enough to rest his 


rs 


ae ene nan a ee 


chin comfortably on the mantel piecc as he 
talked to me, and with a pair of grey eyes that 
were a3 bright and clear as drops of sea-Watcr. 
He was clad in @ style in no way agreeing with 
ins royal title, for he had on a kind of dirt 
coloured shooting coat of tweed, which was 
fraying into a kind of cobweb at the edgas and 
elbows His trousers too, were rather faulty, 
for there was a pinh-wrinkled dot of flesh at 
one of the knees, wlule then length was too 
great for his majesty’s short legs, so that they 
had to be rolled up at the end hke a washer- 
woman's sleeves 

His royal highness was of a restless dispo- 
sition, and, whilst talking, lifted up, one atter 
another, the different o1uaments on the man- 
tel piece, frowning and looking at them side 
ways, as he pondered over the rephes he should 
make to my questions 

When I arrived at tho grandmother's apart- 
ment the “ling” was absent, his majestv 
haying been sent with a pitcher to fotch some 
spring watcr 

The “ling” also was hind enough to favour 
me with samples of his wondrous tumbling 
powers He could bend his little legs round 
tall they curved like the long German sausages 
we see in the ham-and-beet shops, and when 
he turned head over heels, he curled up his 
tiny body as closely as a wood-louse, and then 
rolled along, wabbling hke an egg 

“The boys call me Johnny,” he said, “ and 
Im getting on for eloven, and I goes along 
with the Goose and Harry, a sweeping at St 
Martin’s Church, and about there I used, too, 
to go to the crossing where the statute 1s, sir, 
at the bottom of the Haymarket Iwent along 
with the others, sometimes there were three 
or four of us, or sometimes one, su ‘I never 
used to sweep unless it was wet I don’t go 
out not before twclve or one m the day, 1t 
ain't no use going before that, and beside, I 
couldn’t get up before that, I’m too sleepy 
I don’t stop out so late as the other boys, they 
somtimes stop all mght, but I don’t hke that 
The Goose was out all mght along with Mar- 
tin, they went all along up Piccirlly, and 
there they climbed over the Park railings and 
went a birding all by themselves, and then 
they went to sleep for an hour on tho grass— 
so they says I hkes better to come home to 
my bed It kills me for the next day when I 
do stop out all mght The Goose 1s always 
out all night, he lhkes it 

“Neither father nor mother’s alive, sir, but 
I hves along with grandmother and aunt, as 
owns this room, and I always gives them all 
I gets 

‘ Sometimes I makes a shiling, sometimes 
sixpence, and sometimes less I can never 
take nothink of a day, only of a night, because 
I can’t tumble of a day, and I ean of a night 

“The Gander taught me tumbling, and he 
was the first as did it along the crossings. I 
can tumble quite as well as the Goose, I ean 
turn a caten-wheel, and he can’t, and I ean go 
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further on forards than him, but I can't tumble 
backards as he can I can’t do a handspring, 
though Why, a bandspring’s pitchimg yourself 
forards on both hands, turning over 1m front, 
and hghting on your feet, that’s very difficult, 
and veiy few can do 1t Theres one little 
chap, but he’s very clever, and can tic himself 
up in a knot a'most I’m best at caten wheels, 
I can do ‘em twelve o1 fourteen times running 
-—keep on atit It just does tire you, that’s 
all When I gets up 1 feels quite giddy I 
ean tumble about forty times over head and 
heels, I does the most of that, and I thinks 
it’s the most difficult, but I cant say which 
gentlemen lkes best You sce thev are anigh 
sich of the head and hcels tumbling, and then 
werry few of the boys can do caten wheels on 
the crossings— only two or three besides me 

“When I sec anybody coming, I says, 
‘ Please, sir, give me a halfpenny,’ and touches 
my hair, and then I throws a caten whecl, and 
has a look at’em, and if I sces they ve laugh 
ing, then I goes on and throws more of em 
Perhaps one mm ten will give a chap something 
Some of ’em will give you a threepenny bit or 
p’rhaps siapence, and others only give you a 
«ick Well, sir, I should say they hikes tum 
bling over head and hccls, af you can khecp it 
up twenty times then they begins laughing, 
but 1f you only does 11 once, some of em will 
say,‘ Oh, I could do that myself, and then they 
don’t give nothink 

“T know they calls me the King of lum 
blers, and I think I can tumble the best of 
them , none of thems so good as me, only 
the Goose at tumbling bachards 

“We don’t crab one anotha whin we me 
sweeping, if we was to crab one another, wed 
get to fightaung and giving slaps of the jaw to 
one another So when we sces anybody com 
ing, we cries, ‘My gentleman and lady coming 
here,’ ‘My Indy,’ ‘My two gentlemens, and 
if any other chap gets the money, then we says, 
‘I named them, now I'll have halves’ And if 
he won't give 1t, then we'll smug his bLioom 01 
his cap I'm the littlest chap among our lot, 
but if fellow Lhe the Goose was to take my 
naming then [d smug sometlunk J shouldnt 
mund his liching me, 1d smug his money and 
wet his halfpence or somethmh Ifa chap as 
can’t tumble sees a spoiting gent coming and 
names him, he says to one of us tumbleis, 
‘Now, then, wholl give us halycs’ and then 
we goes and tumbles and shares The spoit 
ing gentlemens lhihes tumbling, they luchs up 
more row laughing than a dozen otheis 

“Sometimes at might we goes down to 
Covent Garden, to wheie Hevans’s 1s, but not 
tall all the plays 18 over, cause Hevans’s don’t 
shut afore two o1 three When the people 
comes out we gets tumbling afore them Some 
ot the drunken gentlemens 1s shocking spite 
ful, and runs after a chap and gives us a cut 
with the cane, some of the others will give 
us money, and some will buy our broom oft us 
for sixpence Me and J emmy sald the two of 


our brooms for a shilling to two drunken gen- 
tlemens, and they began kicking up a row, and 
going before other gentlemens and pretending 
to sweep, and taking off their hats begging, 
hke a mocking of us They danced about with 
the brooms, flourishing ‘em im the air, and 
knocling off people’s hats, and nat last they 
got into a cab, and chucked the brooms away. 
‘The diunken gentlemens 1s always either jolly 
01 spiteful 

“But I goes only to the Haymarket, and 
about Pall Mall, now I used to be going up 
to Hevans’s every night, but I can’t take my 
money up there now I stands at the top of 
the Haymarket by Windmuill-stieet, and when 
I sees a lady and gentleman coming out of the 
Argyle, then I begs of them as they comes 
across I says—‘ Can't you give me a ha’penny, 
sir, poor little Jack? I'll stand on my nose tor 
a penny , —and then they laughs at that. 

“Goose can stand on his nose as well as 
me, we puts the face flat down on the ground, 
instead of standmg on our heads There's 
Duchey Dunnovan, and the Stuttering Baboon, 
too, and two others as well, as can do it , but 
the Stuttering Baboon’s getting too big and fac 
to do 1t well, he’s a very awkward tumbler 
It don’t hurt, only at laaning, cos you bears 
more on your hands than your nose 

“Sometimes they says—‘ Well, let us see 
you do it,’ and then p’raps they'll search im 
their pockets, and say —‘O, 1 haven't got any 
coppers ’ so then we'll force ’em, and p’raps 
they'll pull out their purse and gives us a little 
bit of silver 

“Ah, we works hard fo. what we gets, and 
then theres the policemen birching us Some 
of ’em 1s 50 spiteful, they takes up their belt 
what they uses round the waist to keep their 
coat tight and ’Il hit us with the buckle, but 
we generally gives ’em the luchy dodge and 
gcts out of their way 

“One night, two gentlemen, officers they 
was, was standing in the Haymarket, and 
a diunken man passed by There was snow on 
the ground, and wed been begging of ‘em, and 
says one of them—‘T give you a shilling if 
youll knock that drunken man over’ We was 
three of us, so we set on him, and soon had 
him down’ After he got up he went and told 
the policemen, but we all cut 10und different 
ways and got off and then met again We 
didn’t get the shilling, though, cos a boy 
crabbed us He went up to the gentleman, 
ahd says he—‘ Give 1t me, su, I’m the boy,’ 
and then we says—‘ No, sir, it’s us’ So, says 
the officer—‘TI sharn’t give it to none of you,’ 
and puts 1t back again in his pockets. We 
broke a broom over the boy as crabbed us, and 
then we cut down Waterloo place, and after- 
wards we come up to the Haymarket again, 
and there we met the officers agan Idida 
caten-wheel, and then says I—‘ Then won't 
you give me un now?’ and they says-——-‘ Gb 
and sweep some mud on that woman.’ So 1 
went and did 1t, and then they takes me in a 
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pastry-shop at the corner, and they tells me to 
tumble on the tables m the shop. I nearly 
broke one of ‘em, they were so delicate They 
gived me a fourpenny meat-pic and two penny 
sponge cakes, which I puts in my pocket, tos 
there was another sharing withme ‘Lhe lady 
of the shop kept on screaming— Go and fetch 
me a police——take the dirty boy out,’ cos I was 
standing on the tables im my muddy feet, and 
the officers was a buisting their sides with 
laughing, and says they, ‘No, he sharn’t 
stir ’ 


“I was fmghtened, cos if the police had 
come they’d been safe and sure to have took 
me ‘They made me tumble fiom the door to 
the end of the shop, and bach again, and then 
I turned ’em a eaten wheel, and was near 
knocking down all the things as wis on the 
counter 

“They didn’t give me no money, only pies, 
but I got a shilling anothe: time tor tumbling 
to some Fiench ladies and gentlmen m a 
pastry cook’s shop under the Colonnade’ 1 
often goes into a shop lke that, Lve dono it 
@ good many times 

“ There was a gentleman once as bc longed to 
a ‘suckus,’ (circus) as wanted to take me with 
him abroad, and teach me tumbling Heliid 
a httle mustache, and used to belong to Drury 
lane play house, riding on horses’ I went to 
his place, and stopped there some time = IIc 
iaught me to put my leg 1ound my nech, and 
I was just getting along nicely with the splits 
(gong down on the ground with both Icgs 
extended), when I left him = ‘Lhey (the splits) 
used to hurt worst of all, very bad for the 
thighs I used, too, to hang with my leg round 
his neck When I did anythink he Lhed, lic 
used to be clapping me on the back He 
wasn’t so very stunning well off, for he never 
had what I calls a good dinne:—grandmother 
used to have a better dinner thin he,—pu 
haps only a bit of scrag of mutton be twecn 
three of us I don’t hhe meat nor butter, but 
I likes dripping, and tliey never had nono 
there. The wife used to drinkh—ay, very much, 
on the sly She used when he was out to 
send me round with a bottle and sixpence to 
get a quartern of gin for her, and shed take 
it with three o1 four oysters Grandmother 
didn’t like the notion of my going away, so 
she went down one day, and says she—‘ I 
wants my child,’ and the wife says—‘ Thats 
according to the master’s hkings,’ and then 
grandmother says—‘ What, not my own child®’ 
And then grandmother began talking, and at 
last, when the master come home, he says to 
me—* Which will you do, stop here, or go 
home with your grandmother’’ So I come 
along with her 

“T’ve been sweeping the crossings getting 
on for two years Before that I used to go 
caten-wheehng after the busses I don't like 
the sweeping, and I don’t think there’s e’er a 
one of us wot likes at 


have to sleep out all mght, or go asleep on 
the church steps, reg'lar tired out. 

* One of us ‘ll say at night— Oh, I'm sleepy 
now, who's game tor a doss? I’m for # doss,’ 
—and then we go eight or ton of us intoa 
doorway of the church, where they keep the 
dead in a kind of mary like underneath, and 
there we go to slecp The most of the boys 
has got no homes’ Perhaps they've got the 
price of a lodging, but they1e hungry, and 
thcy eats the money, and then they must lay 
out Theres some of’cm will stop out in the 
wet for perhaps tho sake of a halfpenny, and 
get themselves sopping wet I think all our 
chaps would hke to get out of the work uf 
they could, Im swe Goose vould, and se 
would I 

‘All the boys call mo the King, because I 
tumbles so wcll, and some calls me ‘ Pluck,’ 
and some ‘Judy’ Iain called ‘Pluck,’ cause 
Im so pluchcd a going at the gentlemen ' 
Tommy Dunnovan—‘ Tipperty Tight’—we 
calls him, cos Ins trousers 15 $0 tight he can 
hardly move in them somctimes,—he was the 
first as called me ‘Judy’ Dunnovan once 
swallowed a pill fo. a shilling A gentleman 
in the Haynathet says—‘1f youll swallow 
this here pill TH give you a shilling,’ and 
Jammy sus ‘All xight, sa,’ and he puts it 
in his mouth, and went to tho water pails near 
the cab stand and swallowed at 

“All the chaps m our gang likes me, and 
we all likcs one anothe: We always shows 
what we gets given to us to cat 

“Sometimes we gets ono another up wild, 
and then that fetches up a fight, but that isn’t 
often When two of us fights, the others stands 
round and sccs fur play Thee was a fight 
last might between ‘ Biohe his Bones’—as we 
calls Antony Hones—-and Neddy Hall—the 
‘Sparrow,’ or ‘Spidcai,’ we calls him,—some- 
thing about the root of a pineapple, as we was 
aiming with at one another, and that called up 
a fight We all stood 10ound and saw them at 
it, but neither of ’em licked, for they gived in 
for to day, and theyie to finish it to mght 
We makes ’em fight fair We all of us likes 
to see a fight, but not to fight ourselves Hones 
1s sure to beat, as Spider is as thin as a water, 
and ull bones I can hek the Spider, though 
hes twice my size ” 


TuE STREET WHFRT THE Box-SWEEPERS 
LODGLD 


I was anxious to see the room in which the 
gang of boy crossing sweepers lived, so that I 
might judge of their peculiar style of house- 
keepmg and form some notion of their prin- 
ciples of domestic economy 

I asked young Harry and “the Goose” to 
conduct me to their lodgings, and they at 
once consented, “the Goose” prefacmg his 
compliance with the remark, that “1 wern’t 


In the winter we has| such as genilmen had been accustomed t, but 


to be out im the cold, and then in summer we! then I must take ’em as they was ” 
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The boys led me m the direstion of Drury- 
lane; and before entermg one of the narrow 
Gtttects which branch off hke the sde-bones 
of a fish’s spine from that Jong thoroughfare, 
they thought fit to eaution me that I was not 
to be fnghtened, as nobody would touch me, 
for all was very civil 

The locahty consisted of one of those narrow 
streets which, were 1t not for the paved cart 
way in the centre would be called a court 
Seated on the pavement at each side of the 
entrance was a costerwoman with her basket 
before her, and her legs tucked up myste 
nously under he. gown imto a round ball, 
go that her figwie rescmbled in shape the 
plaster tumblers sold by the Itahans These 
women remained as inanimate as if they had 
beon carved images, and it was only when ao 
passenger went by that they gave signs of life, 
by calling out in a low voico, lke talking to 
themselves, “Two for three hasrpence—he1 
1ens,” — “Fine hinguns ” 

The street itself 1s like the descmption given 
of thoroughfares in tho East Opposite neigh- 
bours could not exactly shake hands out of 
window, but they could talk together very 
comfortably , and, indeed, as T passed along, 
I observed several woncn with their arms 
fulded up like a cat’s paws on the sill, and 
chatting with their fnends over the way 

Nearly all the inhabitants were costermon 
gers, and, indeed, the nairow cartway seemed 
to have been made just wide enough fora truch 
to wheel down it A beeishop and a general 
store, together with a couple of sweeps,— 
whose residences were distinguished by a 
broom over the door,—foimcd the only 
exceptions to the street sclling class of in 
habitants 

As I entered the place, it gave me the no- 
tion that it belonged to a distinct coster 
colony, and formed one large hawkers’ home, 
for everybody seemed to be doing just as 
he liked, and I was stared at as if con- 
dered an intruder Women were seated on 
the pavement, knitting, and repaimng their 
limen, the doorways were filled up with bon- 
nétless guls, who wore their shawls over 
their head, as the Spanish women do ther 
mantilas; and the youths in corduroy and 
brass buttons, who were chatting with them, 
leant against the walls as they smokcd their 
pipes, and blocked up the pavement, as 1f they 
were the proprietors of the place Lattle child- 
ren formed a convenient bench out of the kerb 
stone, and a party of four men were seated on 
the footway, playmg with cards which had 
turned to the colour of brown paper from long 
usage, and marking the pots with chalk upon 
the flags 

The parlour windows of the houses had 
ul of them wooden shutters, as thick and 
(lumsy-lookmg as a kitchen flap-table, the 
pant of which had turned to the dull dirt- 
colour of an old slate Some of these shutters 
were evidently never used aya security for the 


dwelling, but served only as tables on which 
to chalk the accounts of the day’s sales. 

Before most of the doors were costermongers’ 
trucks—some standing ready to be wheeled 
off, and others stained and muddy with the 
day’s work A few of the costers were dregs- 
ing up their barrows, arranging the sieves of 
waxy loohing potatoes— and others taking the 
stift herrings, browned hke a meerschaum with 
the smoke they had been dred mm, from the 
barrels beside them, and spacing them out in 
pennyworths on their trays 

You might guess what each costermongerhad 
taken out that day by the heap of refuse swept 
into the street before the doors Ono house 
had a blue mound of mussel-shells in front of 
it—another, a pile of the outside leaves of 
broccoli and cabbages, turning yellow and slimy 
with bruises and moisture 

Hanging up beside some of the doors were 
bundles of old strawberry pottles, stazned red 
with the fruit Over the trap-doors to the 
cellars were piles of market gardeners’ sieves, 
ruddled like a sheep’s back with big red let 
ters In fact, everything that met the eye 
seemed to be 1n some way connected with the 
coster’s trade 

irom the windows poles stretched out, on 
which blankets, petticoats, and linen were dry- 
ing, and so numerous were they, that they 
reminded me of the flags hung out ata Pans 
fete Some of the sheets had patches as big 
as trap doors let into their centres, and the 
blankets were—many of them— as full of holes 
as a pigeon house 

AsT entered the court, a “row” was going 
on, and from a first floor window a lady, whose 
hair sadly wanted brushing, was harangwng a 
crowd beneath, throwing her arms about hke 
a drowning man, and in her excitement thrust- 
ing het body half out of her temporary rostrum 
as energetically as I have seen Punch lean 
over his theatre 

“The willhn dragged her,” she shouted, “ by 
the har of her head, at least three yards into 
the couit—the wilin! and then he kicked 
her, and the blood was on his boot” 

It was a sweep who had been behaving in 
this cowardly mannei, but still ha had his 
defenders 1n the women around him One 
with very shiny hair, and an Indian kerchief 
round her neck, answered the lady m the 
window, by calling her a “d--—d old cat,” 
whilst the sweep’s wife rushed about, clapping 
her hands together as quickly as 1f she was 
applauding at a theatre, and styled somebody 
or other “an old wagabones as she wouldn’t 
dirty her hands to fight with ” 

This “row” had the effect of drawing all 
the lodgers to the windows —their heads pop- 
ping out as suddenly as dogs from their ken- 
nels in 2 fancier’s yard. 


Tue Boy-Swezprrs’ Room. 


THE room where the boys lodged was scarcely 
bigger than a coach-house, and so low was 
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the ceiling, that a Ay-paper suspended from a 
clothes-line was on a leval with my head, and 
had to be carefully avoided when I moved 
about 

One corner of the apartment was completely 
filed up by a big four-post bedstead, which 
fitted into a kimd of recess as perfectly as 1f it 
had been built to order 

The old woman who kept this lodging had 
endeavoured to give it a homely look of com 
fort, by hanging little black framed pictures, 
scarcely bigger than pocket books, on the 
walls Most of these were sacred subjccts, 
with large yellow glories round the heads, 
though between the drawing representing the 
bleeding heart of Christ, and tho Saviour 
bearing the Cioss, was an illustration of a 
red waistcoated salor smoking his pipe The 
Adoration ofthe Shepherds, again, wasmatched 
on the other side of the fireplace by a portrait 
of Daniel O'Connell 

A chest of drawers was covered over with a 
green baize cloth, on which books, shelves, 
and clean glasses were tidily set out 

Where somany persons (for there were about 
eight of them, including the landlady, her 
daughter, and grandson) could all sleep, 
puzzled me extremely, 

The landlady wore a frnlled nightcap, which 
fitted so closely to the skull, that it was evident 
she had lost her hair One of her eyes was 
slowly recovering from a blow, which, to use 
he. own words, ‘a blackgeyard gave her” 
Her lp, too, had suffered in the encounter, 
fo. 1t was swollen and cut 

“T’ve a nice flock-bid for the boys,” she 
sud, when I inquired into the accommodation 
of hei lodging house, “where three of them 
can slape aisy and comfortable ” 

“ Tt’s a large bed, sir,” said one of the boys, 
“and a warm covering over us, and you see 
it’s better than a regular lodging house, for, 
if you want a knife or a cup, you don t have to 
leave something on at till 1t’s returned ” 

The old woman spoke up for her lodgers, 
telling me that they were good boys, and very 
honest, “for,” she added, ‘‘they pays me 
rig’lar ivery night, which 1s threepence ” 

The only youth as to whose morals she 
seemed to be at all doubtful was “‘ the Goose,” 
“for he kept late hous, and sometimes came 
home without a penny 1n his pocket.” 


B The Garl Crossing-Sweepers 


Trx Greu CRrossInc-SwLrEPER SEAT OUT BY 
HER FaTHER 


A TITTLE girl, who worked by herself at her own 
crossing, gave me some curious information on 
the subject 

This child had a peculiarly flat face, with a 
button of a nose, while her mouth was scarcely 
larger than a button-hole When she spoke, 
there was not the slightest expression visible 
in her features, indeed, one mght have fan 
eied she wore & mask and was tallung 


ree get ve ee eer ence UP 


behind it, but he. eyes were shining the 
while as brightly as these of a person m a 
fever, andkept moving about,restless with her 
timidity The green frock she wore was fas 
tened close to the neck, and was turning intc 
a lund of mouldy tint, she also wore a black 
stuff apron, stamed with lng patches of gruel, 
“from feeding baby at home, as she said” 
Her har was tidily dressed, bemg drawn 
tightly back from the forehead, hke the buy-a- 
broom girls, and as she stood with her hands 
thrust up he. sleeves, she ourtseyed each 
time bcfoi1e answering, bobbing down hke a 
float, as though the floor under her had sud- 
denly given way 

“I’m twelve years old, please sir, and my 
name 15 Margaret R——, and 1 sweep a cioss- 
ing in New Oxford street, by Dunn’s passage, 
just facing Moses and Sons’,sn, by the Ca 
thohe school, 51 Mother’s beon dead these 
two year, sn, and father’s a working cutler, 
sir, and I lves with him, but he don’t get 
much to do, anid so I’m obligated to help him, 
domg what Ican, sir Since mother’s been 
dead, I’ve had to mind my little brother and 
sister, so that I havent been to school, but 
when I goes a crossing-sweeping I takes them 
along with me, and they sits on the steps clos 
by, sir -‘Ifat’s wet I has to stop at home and 
take cue of them, for father depends upon 
me foi looking after them Suster’s three ani! 
a half year old, and brother's five year, 50 hes 
just beginning to help me, sw I hopo he'll 
get something better than a ciossing when he 
grows up 

“ First of all I used to go singing songs in 
the streets, sir It was when father had no 
work, 50 he stopped at home and looked after 
the children I used to sing tho ‘ Red, White, 
and Blue,’ and ‘ Mother, 1s the Battle over? 
and ‘The Gipsy Girl,’ and somctames I'd get 
fourpence or fivepence, and sometimes I'd have 
a chance of making ninepertce, sir Some- 
times, though, I'd take a shilling of a Saturday 
night in the mazl.ets 

“At last the songs grew so stale people 
wouldn’t listen to them, and, as I carn't read, 
I couldn’t learn any more, sir My big brother 
and fathe: used to learn me some, but J never 
could get enough out of them for the streets , 
besides, father was out of work still, and we 
couldn't get money enough to buy ballads with, 
and it’s no good singing without having them 
to sell We live over there, sir, (pointing to 
& window on the other side of the narrow 
street) 

* The notion come into my head all of itself 
to sweep crossings, sir As I used to go up 
Regent street I used to see men and women, 
and girls and boys, sweeping, and the people 
giving them money, so I thought I'd do the 
same thing That's how it come about 
Just now the weather 1s so dry, I don't go to 
my crossing, but goes out singing I've learnt 
some new songs, such as ‘The Queen of the 
Navy for ever, and ‘The Widow's Jast 
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Prayer, which is about the wars I only go|time, sir I was a littler guy] then than I nm 
sweeping in wet weather, because then’s the | now, for I wasn’t above eleven at that tunie 
best time. When I am there, there’s some|I hved with mother after father died. She 
fadies and gentlemen as gives to me regular | used to sell things in the streets — yes, sir, she 
1 knows them by sight, and there's a beer-| was a coster. About a twelvemonth after 
shop where they give me some bread andj fathers death, mother was taken bad with the 
cheese whenever I go cholera, and died I then went along with both 
“T generally takes about sixpence, or seven | grandmother and grandfather, who was a 
pence, or eightpence on the crossing, from | porter in Newgate Market, I stopped there 
about nine o’clock in the morning till four m | until I got a place as servant of all-work I 
the evening, when I come home TI don’t/ was only turned, just turned, eleven then I 
stop out at mghts because father won't let | worked along with a French lady and gentle 
me, and I’m got to be home to see to baby man in Hatton Garden, who used to give mé 
‘‘My broom costs me twopence ha’penny,|a sluilling a weeh and my ta I used to go 
and in wet weather it lasts a week, but in dry | home to grandmothe: s to dinne1 every day 
weather we seldom uses it : I hadn’t to do any work, only just to clean the 
‘When I sees the busses and carnages/100m and nuss the child It was a nice hittle 
coming I stands on the side, for Im afeard of|thing I couldnt understand what the French 
being runned over In winter J gocs out and | people uscd to say, but there was a boy woth 
cleans ladies doors, general about Lincolns jing there, and he used to explain to me what 
inn, for the housekeepers I gets twopcnce a| they nicant 
door, but 1t takes a long time when the ice 13} “TI left them because they was going to a 
hardcned, so that I cain’t do only about two orj| place called Italy—— perhaps you may have 
three heerd tell of 1t, sir Well, I suppose they must 
“J carn t tcl) whethcr I shall alwys stop at | have been Itahans, but we calls eveaybody, 
sweeping, but 1 ve no clothes and so 1 can’t! whose talk we don’t understand, French I 
get a situation, for, though Jin small and | went back to grandmothers, but, after grand- 
young, yet I could do housework, such as | father did, she couldn’t heep me, and so I 
(lcanmeg went out begging—she sent me I carried 
“ No, si, there’s no gang on my crossing—)|ducifer-matches and stay laccs fust J used to 
I'm all alone If another gil or a boy was to} canny about a dozen laces, and perhaps I’d sell 
come and take 1t when Im not thcic, 1 should | six, out of them I suppose I used to make 
stop on it as well as lim o1 her, and go shares | about sixpcnce a day, and I used to take it 
with ‘em ” home to grandmother, who kept and fed me 
“ At last, finding I didnt get much at beg- 
Gin Crossinc SWELPLL guig, I thought 1d po crossing sweeping I 
saw other children doing it I says to myself, 
I was told that a little gul formed onc of {¢1]1 go and buy a broom,’ and I spoke to an 
the association of youug sweepers, and at wy | otha: little gul, who was sweeping up Holborn, 
request one of the boys went to fetch her who told me what I was to do ‘But,’ says 
She was a clean-washed little thing, with «| she, ‘don’t come and cut up me’ 
pietty, expressive countcnance, and cach tune} “IT went fust to Molborn, nea: to home, at 
she was asked a question she frowned, hhe 2} the end of Red Lion street Then I was 
baby 1n 1ts sleep, while thinking of the answei | fiightened of the cabs and carriages, but I'd 
In her ears she wore instead of rings loops of get there early, about eight o'clock, and sweep 
sting, “which the doctor had put there be | the crossing clean, and 1d stand at the side 
cause her sight was wiong” A cotton velvet | on the pavement, and speak to the gentlemen 
bonnet, scarccly larger than the sun shadcs | and ladies before they crossed 
worn at the sea-side, hung on hei shoulders,| There was a couple of boys, sweepers at 
leaving exposed hcr head, with the hair as | the same crossing before I went there I went 
rough as tow Her green stuff gown was hang- | to thom and asked if I might come and sweep 
ing in tatters, with long thiree-cornered rents | there too, and they said Yes, 1f I would give 
as large as penny hites, showing the gicy lin | thcm some of the halfpence I got These was 
ing underneath, and her mantle was sepa: | bovs about as old as I was, and they said, it I 
ated into so many pieces, thatit was only held | curned sixpence, I was to give them twopence 
together by the braiding at the edge apiece, but thcy never give me nothink of 
As she conversed with me, she playcd with | theirs I never took more than sixpence, and 
the strings of her bonnet, rolling them up as/| out of that I had to give fourpence, so that I 
uf curling them, on her singularly small and | did not do so well as with the laces 
also singularly dirty fingers ‘“The crossings made my hands sore with 
“I'll be fourteen, sn, a fortnight before next | the sweeping, and, as I got so ttle, I thought 
Chnstmas I was born in Liquorpond-street, | I'd try somewheie else Then 1 got nght down 
Gray’s Inn lane Father come over from Ire-| to the Fountings in Trafalgar-square, by the 
land, and was a bricklayer He had pais in| crossing at the statey on ’orseback ‘There 
his limbs and wasn't strong enough, so he give | were a good many boys and girls on that cross- 
it over He's dead now-——heen dead + long {ng atthe time—five of them, so I went along 
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with them. When I fust went they said, 
‘Here's another fresh 'un. They come up to 
me and says, ‘Are you gomg to sweep here?’ 
and I says, ‘Yes,’ and they says, ‘You mustn't 
come here, there’s too many,’ and I says, 
‘They're different ones every day,'—for they're 
not regular there, but shift about, sometimes 
one lot of boys and girls, and the neat day 
another They didn’t say another word to me, 
and so [ stopped 

‘It's a capital crossing, but there’s so many 
of us, it spiles it. I seldom gets more than 
sevenpence a day, which I always takes home 
to grandmother 

“Tve been on that crossing about three 
months The} always calls me Fllen, my 
regula: mame, and behaves very well to me 
It T sce anybody coming, I cal! them out as 
the boys does, and then they are mine 


END OF 


“There's a boy and myself, and another 
strange girl, works on our side of the statey, 
and another lot of boys and girls on tle othe 

“T hke Saturdays the best day of the weeh, 
because that’s the tame as gentlemen as hes 
been at work has their money, and then they 
are more generous I gets more then, per-: 
haps ninepence, but not quite a shilling, on 
the Saturday 

‘“Tve had a threepenny bit give to me, but 
never siupence It was a gentleman, and I 
should hnow him agam Ladies gives me less 
than gentlemen [ foller’em, saying, ‘}4 you 
please, sir, give a poor gitl a halfpenny ,’ but 
if the police are looking, I stop stall 

“T never goes out on Sunday, but stops at 
home with grandmother I aint stop out at 
nights hhe the boys, but I gets home by ten 
at litest ’ 
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